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PREFACE TO RE-ISSUE. 


A FEW words seem to be needed in putting forward this new 
issue of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi. In the first place it must he 
pointed out that it is in no sense a new edition, but merely a 
fresh issue under a more convenient and intelligible title, with 
the addition of an Appendix on existing Moghul settlements 
in Khorasan, an Erratum, &c. The full title has not been 
changed, but merely reversed, for it was found that the Persian 
name of the original work, though the only real one, conveyed 
no meaning when attached to an English translation, and 
became, moreover, a serious disadvantage in classing and cata- 
loguing. A tempting title would have been the simple one 
of “History of the Moghuls,” but, seeing that the name of 
“ Moghul ” has been so commonly applied to the rulers of 
India descended from a branch of the Moghuls of Central Asia, 
this would have been a misleading appellation, and would have 
pointed to a dynasty with which the book is, in reality, very 
little concerned. As it stands at present it may be hoped that 
the title sufficiently describes the scope of Mirza Haidar’s 
work and is also sufficiently accurate. 

N. E. 

January, 1897 . 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


The above lines were written by the Author a few weeks 
before his death in the spring of 1897, and, with the additions 
which he mentions, are printed just as he left them in MS. 



We’ll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms. 

— Marlowe. 



PREFACE. 


Although this is the first time that a translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, into English, has been presented to the public, 
it is necessary to explain that translators and historians have 
already used the book, to some extent, as a source from which 
to draw facts for their writings. Not only has its scope and 
its general purport, as a history of the Moghuls, been familiar 
to Orientalists for some fifty years, but much of its contents 
has also been made known, in a more or less scattered way, 
while its name is frequently found quoted in support of one 
historical passage or another. And if this is the case in 
English writings, it is the same when we refer to the works of 
Continental authors who have occupied themselves with the 
annals of Central Asia. Yet, though the value of the book has 
been acknowledged in this indirect manner, no complete trans- 
lation into any European language has hitherto been made. 

The nearest approach to an adequate translation, so far as I 
am ahle to ascertain, was that made by the late Mr. W. Erskine 
of the E. I. Company’s service, more than half a century ago, and 
some fourteen years after the publication of the Memoirs of 
Baber. Mr. Erskine’s work, however, has never been put into 
print, and seems, indeed, to be very little known outside the 
MS. department of the British Museum. It appears to have 
been taken in hand in 1840, after his retirement from the 
Company’s service, and to have been completed at the beginning 
of the next year.^ It consists of 221 folio pages closely written, 
and, in one form or another, includes the greater part of the 
Tarikh-i-Bashidi. But the work varies greatly in character ; 
in some places the author has set himself to translate fully and 
accurately from the text, and has been at pains to produce a 
rendering that would seem to be intended for publication ; in 
other places lengthy passages — sometimes whole folios — are 

* From a note in the inavj;m, it appears that he finished it on the 4th of 
January, 1841. The MS. is numbered at the British Museum, Add. 26,612. 
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summarised more or less briefly; and in others, again, mere 
memoranda, or headings, are given to show the drift of the 
author’s narrative ; while, finally, considerable sections of the 
book, at various places, are omitted altogether. 

The document, therefore, valuable though it is, can scarcely 
be regarded as a translation of the TarikTi-i-Rashidi. Eather, 
it appears to me, after a close acquaintance with it, to have 
been prepared less with a view to producing a complete English 
version of Mirza Haidar’s history, than for some other and 
more special purpose. 'Whether Mr. Erskine ever contemplated 
publishing the TariM-i-Rashidi in an English dress, there is 
nothing to indicate, but there are several circumstances con- 
nected with the MS. at the British Museum, which lead me to 
conjecture that it was intended rather as a preparatory study 
for the compilation of his second important work — The History 
of India under the Moghuls — of which the first and second 
volumes (the only ones ever completed) appeared in 1854. In 
the first place, the passages, or sections, of the Tarihh-i-Bashidi 
devoted to the dynastic history of the Moghul Khans and 
their transactions, are usually those which are translated in 
full in the manuscript. Secondly, the Tarikh-i-Bashidi is not 
only frequently cited in the two volumes of the history, but, in 
many parts of them, passages from the MS. are found tran- 
scribed word for word, -while the author mentions, in his preface, 
that he has based his knowledge of the Moghuls and their 
chronicles chiefly on Mirza Haidar’s evidence. Indeed, the 
greater part of Mr. Erskine’s introduction is a summary of the 
Moghul annals as put forward by Mirza Haidar, and by Mirza 
Haidar alone, for no other Asiatic author deals with the subject 
in any but a merely incidental way. A third circumstance 
pointing to the same conclusion is, that bound up in the same 
volume of MSS. with the fragmentary translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, we find a second document, which consists of 
a similar condensed translation, in Mr. Erskine’s handwriting, 
of the third volume of the Ikhdl Ndma Jahdngiri of Mutamad 
Khan, a work that seems to have been studied with a view to 
another — probably the fourth — ^volume of the History of India. 
Thus it seems very likely that the precis (if it may be so called) 
of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, was drawn up as a preliminary study 
for the historical works the author was at that time planning; 
and if this is the case, no better proof could be offered of 
the care and thoroughness he devoted to the task, for this 
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document alone seems to have needed nearly a year of labour, 
while the Tarikh-i-Rashidi is only one among many Oriental 
authorities whom Mr. Erskine studied, in the original, and 
made use of — a fact to which the footnotes of his History 
clearly testify. 

Besides serving the purpose of its own author, the precis 
translation has also been made to contribute much that is 
valuable to the works of Sir H. Howorth, whom little escapes 
that is authentic and original, however difficult of access. In 
his History of the Mongols more especially. Sir H. Howorth 
gathered much information regarding the tribes of Central 
Asia and the genealogy of Moghul Khans, and was able to 
throw light on some of the most obscure chapters of Asiatic 
history, from Mirza Haidar’s data, as found in this document. 
Had it only been more complete, and had the geography and 
ethnography of Central Asia been known in Mr. Erskine’s day 
as well as they are known now, the History of the Mongols 
would no doubt have contained all the essential parts of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and little would have been left to occupy the 
editor of the present tra,nslation. But it is precisely during 
the last fifty years that much has been learned on these 
subjects, so that a great deal of what was unintelligible to Mr. 
Erskine, and consequently left untranslated or in obscurity, is 
now easily filled in, by the light of more modern knowledge. 

The only English writer besides Mr. Erskine who has made 
any extensive use of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, in the original 
Persian, is the late Surg.-Gren. W. H. Bellew. In 1873 Dr. 
Bellew accompanied Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, and 
compiled, as a contribution to the official report of the mission, 
a history of Eastern Turkistan, which is largely drawn from 
Mirza Haidar’s data, for the period covered by the latter’s 
narrative. Dr. Bellew had not set himself the task of trans- 
lating the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, nor was he concerned with any 
part of it that did not hear directly on the country to which 
the mission report had reference. His history, therefore, is a 
compilation, only, from certain portions of Mirza Haidar’s work, 
and though in some places it contains much detail, it cannot 
be compared, even as a 'precis of the book, with Mr. Erskine’s 
MS. at the British Museum. In some respects— as for instance, 
the names of places and geographical notices — it is, perhaps, 
more valuable than that document, for the writer’s local know- 
ledge, and opportunities for deriving information from the 
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natives of the country, gave him a distinct advantage over the 
earlier translator. 

In the same way, Mr. E. B. Shaw, while on duty in Yarkand 
and Kashgar, took up a section of the book and translated some 
passages from it, which were published in the Geographical 
Society’s Journal for 1876. These do not touch on the history, 
but relate exclusively to the geography of Eastern Turkistan 
and its neighbouring regions on the south and south-west. 
They contain translated extracts from Mirza Haidar’s opinions, 
which are fully and accurately elucidated by Mr. Shaw, accord- 
ing to modern knowledge of the subject and local information. 

Another short section of the Tarikh-i-Bmhidi is found in 
Elliot’s History of India told hy its Own Authors — a work 
that consists of extracts (by various translators) from Asiatic 
writers, only when these relate to the history of India. The 
translation, in this instance, is by Professor Dowson, and com- 
prises the one episode of the battle of Kanauj in 1540, when 
the Afghans, under Shir Shah, won for a time the so-called 
Moghul Empire of Hindustan. But even this has not been 
given in full : only the actual account of the battle being 
thought necessary, by the editor, as an illustration of the 
events of the period, while some rather lengthy passages, con- 
taining the author’s views of the policy to be adopted by the 
Moghuls at that critical moment, have been omitted. 

Whether Moorcroft used the book, is not clear from the 
posthumous narrative of his travels which has come down to 
us, through Professor H. H. Wilson. He mentions Mirza 
Haidar’s name on one occasion only, and ascribes a statement 
to him connected with Kashmir, without directly citing his 
work. If, however, Moorcroft did know the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, he 
would be, probably, the first Englishman to become acquainted 
with it, for his reference to it dates from 1822. 

In Eussia, I believe Professor Grigorieif used the Tarikh-i- 
Bashidi in editing the Russian version of Eitter’s Erdkunde, 
and it may be that other Orientalists in that country have also 
reproduced portions of it in their own language ; but in French 
and German Oriental literature, I do not know that the book 
is more than referred to, and even that very rarely. I make 
this statement, however, with reserve, for it is quite possible 
that extracts may have been published, though I have not 
met with them. 

As regards texts in the original Persian (for Mirza Haidar 
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wrote in Persian), thongh not particularly rare in Europe, they 
are seldom to be obtained, as far as my experience goes, in any 
Asiatic country. In England, there are three copies at the 
British Museum, one in the possession of Professor Cowell, at 
Cambridge, and it would appear that three or four more, at 
least, are in the hands of private persons. But these are not 
all of equal value : one, at any rate, of those in the British 
Museum being a modern Indian copy, marred by many corrup- 
tions, while another is not quite complete. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society own two partial translations into Turki, 
which they were good enough to place at the disposal of the 
British Museum, to be used for purposes of coUation in pre- 
paring the present English version. Neither of these, how- 
ever, is complete ; one of them consists of the Second Part only, 
and the other of merely a portion of that Part. In the pubUc 
libraries on the Continent, I am informed that examples are 
often to be met with, but whether in the original or in Turki, 
I am not aware. 

It appears, in any case, that European collectors have, in a 
great measure, exhausted the supply that might be thought to 
be available in one part of Asia or another. In India, I believe 
that copies exist in some of the libraries of Calcutta and 
perhaps elsewhere, but a search among the native booksellers, 
which was made for me in 1891, resulted in finding nothing. 
In Persia and Afghan Turkistan I have never been able to 
hear of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, while in the country to which it 
chiefly refers, and where it would be most likely to be in 
request, there is reason to think that scarcely any examples 
are now left ; at any rate, all the inquiries that I was able to 
make from 1880 to 1885, at Yarkand and Kashgar, produced 
only the Turki fragment alluded to above, as consisting of a 
portion of the Second Part of the book. In Kashmir, no copy 
was ever procurable by native inquirers, who endeavoured, at 
different times, to obtain one for me ; yet it seems probable 
that the more perfect Turki copy in the Bible Society’s library, 
may have been acquired, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
by a civil officer in Kashmir. 

For the present translation, Mr. Boss made use, chiefly, of the 
Persian text numbered Add. 24,090, of the British Museum 
Catalogue, and with this he collated the one marked Or. 157, 
that of Professor Cowell (who very kindly lent it for the 
purpose) and, in the Second Part, the more perfect of the two 
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Turki versions belonging to the Bible Society. This last 
proved a valuable aid in clearing up obscure passages, and in 
deciphering ill-spelled and badly written names of places and 
tribes. It is the work of an intelligent man, who knew the 
countries his author wrote about, and who read what he 
translated with judgment and discrimination. He constantly 
interpolates a word or two, or a sentence, in order to make the 
meaning clearer, and frequently spells the names of places in 
Turki-speaking countries, with vowel points, and in so clear a 
way that they can be recognised, if not identified. This is a 
service few Asiatic translators, or copyists, are able to render to 
the modern European reader ; and the only pity is that the 
anonymous scholar was unable to do for the Tibetan names, what 
he accomplished for the Turki ones. He nowhere gives his 
name, but the end of his work is subscribed by a line as follows ; 
“ I completed this translation in the year 1263, Jamad H. 
22nd, in the town of Khotan ” — i.e., in the year 1845 a.d. 

A few words may be necessary to explain how this English 
version has come to see the light, and how it is that it should 
have been undertaken by one who has not enough Persian to 
be his own translator. My attention was first called to the 
Tarikh-i-Rcishidi as far back as 1877, by my friend the late 
Mr. E. B. Shaw, who had used portions of it when he himself 
was living and travelling in the countries it describes. He 
was enthusiastic in his admiration of the author’s intelligence, 
and of the value of the work as a “ guide book ” to Eastern 
Turkistan and the surrounding regions. He had intended, as 
I always understood, to take up the translation of it after 
completing his Turki vocabulary ; but in June 1879 he died, 
while on service in Burma, leaving the vocabulary only just 
finished.^ 

For some years after this, I endeavoured to find a copy, 

' I may remark here, that since completing the present version, and 
indeed, within the last few weeks, I have been favoured by Capt. F. E. Young- 
husband, and others of Mr. Shaw’s friends, with an opportunity of examining 
some of the papers which he left. Among these are several unpublished 
extracts from the Tarikh-i-llashidi, as well as some more complete sections 
of a rare Turki work called the TazTcira-i-Khwajagdu (‘ The Memoirs of the 
Khwajas ’) which forms — from a chronological point of view — a continuation 
of Mirza Haidar’s history. The translations from the latter work were 
evidently intended, by Mr. Shaw, for early publication, but the fragments 
from the Tarikh-i-Eashidi appear only to have been preliminary studies 
destined to serve, at some future time, as a groundwork for a more complete 
translation. 
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believing that, with the help of native Munshis, my small 
knowledge of Persian might be sufficient to produce a practical, 
working, English version, though by no means a scholarly 
translation. But where, and when, I could avail myself of 
native assistance, no text was forthcoming, and it was only on 
returning to England in 1893, that I became acquainted with 
Mr, Erskine’s partial translation among the MSS. of the 
British Museum. My first impression was that by filling up 
the gaps in this document, and rectifying the names, etc., a 
version might be obtained, which would be sufficiently com- 
plete to publish under Mr. Erskine’s name. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the bulk of the MS. was only a 
summary of the text, and in some places was so brief, that the 
word “ translation ” could in no way be made to apply to it. 
It was also found that in addition to many other omissions — 
some long, some short — the whole of the lengthy extracts from 
the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud-Din Ali, Yazdi, which the author 
embodies in the First Part of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, to tell the 
story of Timur’s times, had been left untouched ; while certain 
marginal notes showed that Mr. Erskine had, in many passages, 
been uncertain of the author’s meaning. In these circum- 
stances, there seemed no course open but to make a new 
translation. Accordingly I sought advice in the only quarter 
where a knowledge of Mirza Haidar’s original work was to be 
found. Dr. Charles Eieu, in compiling his catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the British Museum, had thoroughly examined 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and had described its contents ; he knew 
its difficulties and saw, also, how imperfect would be the 
result of trying to expand and piece together Mr. Erskine’s 
document. It was owing to his advice therefore, and through 
his good offices, that I obtained the assistance of his former 
pupil, Mr. Boss, to undertake a new translation ; and I believe 
that although Mr. Boss holds a diploma for Persian from the 
Ecole des Langues Orientates Vivantes of Paris, and has won 
the Ouseley scholarship, no better guarantee for his proficiency 
is needed than Dr. Bieu’s recommendation. It need hardly be 
added that in the new translation Mr. Erskine’s precjs was 
extensively used, and that Mr. Boss derived from it much light 
and assistance. 

The work of translation was begun with the year 1894 and 
took seven months to finish. The method followed was for 
3Ir. Boss to put sections of about five folios at a time into 
English, generally leaving out obscure or uncertain passages. 
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Each of these sections was then gone thtongh, in company with 
Mr. Boss and, usually, with one of the texts at hand. The 
uncertain passages were then discussed and filled in, or marked 
off for further investigation ; but the revision of the English, 
and the addition of footnotes, together with the solution of the 
puzzles in which the book abounds, were subjects left for me to 
take up at a later opportunity. In editing the English version, 
my object has been to render the language fairly clear and 
readable, without so changing the translation as to alter the 
author’s meaning. But this has proved to be not always an 
easy task, for numerous passages occur where the translation 
will only bear slight amendments, without impairing its 
accuracy. As a rule, indeed, the latitude that could be allowed 
was small, so that it has been necessary to leave many sentences 
and paragraphs standing in rather awkward phraseology, which 
it would have been easy — and was even tempting — to improve, 
had the author’s words permitted the license. 

As regards the spelling of proper names, it was at first 
intended that all should be reproduced according to the system 
in use at the British Museum — *.e.,an exact transliteration, where 
each Persian and Arabic letter which has no single equivalent in 
English, is distinguished by some accent or diacritical sign. 
This design, however, could not be followed out for various 
reasons. Indeed, the work of translation was scarcely finished, 
when Mr. Ross left England to pursue his Oriental studies on 
the Continent, and the task of attempting to harmonise the 
spelling fell to me. I found it impossible, with the time at my 
disposal, to carry out the original intention, seeing that many 
of the names would have had to be searched out, afresh, i.. the 
vernacular texts — an undertaking that would have involved 
frequent attendance at the British Museum. I decided, 
therefore, to write all according to the simple method of Sir W. 
Jones, or that adopted by the Government of India in their 
official documents and publications. This system may be, to a 
certain extent, imperfect, for it does not, in every instance, 
show exactly what was the Persian or Arabic spelling of the 
word represented, and therefore is not a complete guide to 
re-conversion ; but it gives, as nearly as possible, the correct 
pronunciation, while it secures a degree of accuracy sufficient 
for practical purposes.^ It has moreover the advantage of 

^ It may be said to consist of accentuating the a, in order to give the sound 
of that letter in father ; while other vovrels are expressed (as Mr. H. G. Keene 
has tersely put it) “by the English sounds in ‘ruminant’ and ‘obey’” 
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simplicity, and avoids that air of pedantry -which readers 
•who do not occnpy themselves with Oriental langnages, nsnally 
discern in the more perfect system, and which they find 
repellant. On the other hand, those who are proficient in the 
langnages concerned, do not require to he informed how the 
great majority of names are written by the original authors. 
A gtnflll number of new and unfamiliar place-names form the 
only exception to this proposition, hut these are usually so 
carelessly and incompletely written in the original texts, that 
a critical transliteration can have no great value, even when it 
is possible to give one. 

In endeavouring to throw light on the narrative, and to 
illustrate the author’s statements on subjects connected with the 
people or the geography of the countries he speaks of, I have 
used, as far as possible, the authority of writers whose informa- 
tion may he cited, and verified, from works already before 
the public. Though I am personally acquainted, more or less, 
■with all the tribes and races Mirza Haidar introduces, and with 
most of the localities, the reader wiU probably find it more 
satisfactory to be referred to a published authority, than to rely 
on the editor’s own reminiscences. This remark, however, only 
applies to a portion of the footnotes and of the Introduction. 
For all historical matters, reference to acknowledged authorities 
would, in any case, be needed. 

It may be observed that in reproducing Mirza Haidar’s 
lengthy extracts from the Zafar-Ndma, at the beginning of the 
book, his transcription was not relied upon. Mr. Boss trans- 
lated these sections directly from the texts of the work in the 
British Museum, and only added the Mirza’s interpolation 
(which is repeated in several places) that the country called 
“ Jatah,” by the author of the Zafar-Ndma, was one and the 
same with “ Moghulistan.” Neither was the very free version 
of the Zafar-Ndma, by Petis de la Croix, used for any purpose 
beyond the comparison of names, and Mr. Boss’s translation will 
be found, I believe, to be much more perfect than the French 
one of two hundred years ago. It has been embodied in the 


( Orient. Biogr. Bid., p. vii.). It may be added that ordinarily used and 
well-knoTSTi names have been spelled, in the Introduction and footnotes, as they 
are commonly met with in English writings ; though in the text they stand 
as the author has written them. Thus in the text will be found, for instance, 
Bahar, Dehli, Gang, etc. ; while elsewhere these names occixr as Baber, Delhi, 
Ganges, etc. 
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text without any break in the numbering of the chapters, as 
Mirza Haidar embodies it in his original manuscript, but it has 
been printed in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the 
text, in order to distinguish the difference of authorship. 

A few words, only, are needed in explanation of the map. In 
the first place, its object is to show all the places mentioned in the 
TariTih-i-Bccshidi, which can surely be identified, and the posi- 
tions of which can he established. In the second place, it was 
obviously necessary to lay down all the localities alluded to, 
on a basis of the best data available, regarding the physical 
geography of the region concerned. But a map containing 
only the names mentioned by Mirza Haidar would have had 
little significance. As a guide to their whereabouts, easily 
recognised points of some kind were needed, and for this 
purpose a number of the most ordinarily known, and least 
irrelevant, names in modern geography, have been used. They 
are marked at fairly wide intervals all over the included region, 
and may be regarded, for the most part, as mere “ signposts ” for 
pointing to the places spoken of by the author. 

It might appear, at first sight, that the map would have been 
more useful, if the designations of the tribes had been inserted, 
and marked in such a way as to show the regions they inhabited ; 
also that the boundaries, or approximate limits, of the various 
countries and kingdon s should have been indicated. But in- 
formation of this kind it is impossible to give on a single sheet, 
intended to serve for a period of over two centuries in duration. 
The whole burden of the history to be illustrated is “ muta- 
bility ” ; and a series of maps, instead of one, would be requisite 
to show the boundaries that existed from time to time, or the 
moves that occurred among the tribes. It has been found 
expedient, therefore, to omit all information of a transitional 
nature from the face of the map, and rather to make it exclusively 
geographical. 

For the rest, everything has been done to render it plain and 
easy to refer to ; and with this end in view, all needless details, 
both in the matter of names and of physical features, have been 
avoided. It will be found, I believe, to be the only map which 
contains most of the names used in historical works relating to 
Central Asia during the Middle Ages. The original drawing 
is by Mr. H. Scharbau, and is clear and excellent of its kind. 

It is with pleasure that I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to several gentlemen who have^been so good 
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as to lend me a helping hand, at various stages of my task. To 
no one am I more grateful than to Sir Henry Howorth, vhose 
interest in the hook, from first to last, has been manifested in so 
many practical ways, that it is perhaps doubtful whether, in its 
absence, the manuscript would ever have reached the printer. 
Dr. Eieu’s good offices I have already alluded to ; hut I here- 
with offer him my thanks for the grace and patience with 
which he rendered them, in part to myself, and in part to 
Mr. Boss in connection with the technicalities of the translation. 
My gratitude is also due to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for the 
valuable advice he has accorded me, and for many references 
to hooks and other documents which his extensive reading — 
perhaps unsurpassed on most Asiatic subjects — enabled him, 
with great generosity, to place at my disposal. In tendering 
my acknowledgments to Dr. L. A. Waddell for the favour he 
has done the reader in adding some notes to Mirza Haidar’s 
chapters on Tibet, I have only to refer to his able and 
original work on ‘ Lamaism in Tibet,’ to guarantee apprecia- 
tion of his remarks. I gladly avail myself of this occasion, also, 
to express my sense of obligation to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, for the material assistance so liberally 
accorded by him, towards securing the publication of the 
volume. 

Finally, I must echo the author’s words when he tells his 
readers that he knows his book to be full of mistakes. The 
subject on which I have chiefly to beg the indulgence of the 
critical is that of the spelling of Asiatic names, though there 
may be other errors and omissions, due to a want of those 
minute and repeated revisions of the proofs, that a book of this 
kind requires. My time on furlough, however, is limited, 
and as it has been necessary to complete the revisions before 
leaving England to return to Khorasan, some hurry has been 
inevitable. 

Mirza Haidar also tells his readers that no one but a Moghul 
can be interested in this history. Let us hope that he may 
not be entirely right in his forecast. Some few who are not 
Moghuls may regard the preservation of his work as an advan- 
tage, and may find some attraction in it, even in an English 
dress ; but how far these will bear with an editor who knows 
but little of his author’s language, is another question. It may 
be thought that a scholarly knowledge of the language of a 
book is essential in one who undertakes to elucidate it, in order 
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that he may realise the true significance of its scope, and 
properly understand its design. This may occasionally be the 
case ; hnt if there be any virtne in the words of the German 
poet — 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen. 

Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen, 

I would plead that the present is an instance in which some- 
thing besides language may help lead to a right interpretation 
of the author, and to an appreciation of his theme. 

N. E. 

Oeiental Club, 

25tt March, 1895. 
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ERRATA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Page 6, line 9 from foot. For “ it ” read “ is.” 

Page 18, line 4. For “ Councillors” read “ Counsellors.” 

Page 23, line 23-4. It has been pointed out by a reviewer that this statement 
is incorrect — that Abul Fazl mentions the “ Tar-Rashidi ” in the Akbar- 
n4ma. 

Page 62, line 20. For “ Oirat Kalmak ” read “ Oirat or Kalmak.” 

Page 80, line 4 of note 1. Omit the last sentence : “Nikudar” is certainly correct. 

Page 87, note 2. Insert after first full-stop “ (See Elliot, III. p. 529.).” 

Page 103, line 10. After the word “subdued” insert “(nominally, at all 
events').” 

Page 112, lines 10-11. In place of “150 or 200 feet” read “300 feet or over. 
(See J. R. G. S., August, 1896).” 


TEXT. 

Page 9, line 7 of note. For “ Kasan ” read “ Kusan.” 

Page 15, note 1. Add, as a reference, “ See p. 23 below.” 

Page 36, note 1. Add, as a reference, “ And note 3, p. 237 below.” 

Page 44, note 2, line 12. For “ Marv-i-Shah Jalian ” read “ Marv-i-Shahi Jan.” 

Page 44, note 2, line 16. Add after the word “Jahan,” “According to most 
writers, Marv-al-Rud was the name of the present town of Maruchak — or 
Little Marv.” As a reference add, “See also Price, ii. p. 519, for situation 
of Talkan.” 

Page 67, note 2, line 5. After the word “ Ashikin ” add, “ Khanikofif gives the 
date of his death as 791 h. (See Mem. sur la jpartie M€rid. de VAsie Centrale, 
p. 76 of English transl.).” 
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Errata. 


Page 93, line 5 from foot. At name of “ Sultan Ahmad Mirza ” add footnote 2, 
“ See Baber, p. 237, &c. ; and Erskine’s Sist., I., as in Index. Also p. loG 
below.” 

Page 95, line 11. After the word “ Kudus ” add note 1, “ This may possibly be 
read, ‘ Sar i Khargah rafta Abdul Kudus,’ and in other ways.” 

Page 121, note. Omit semi-colon after the words “• Tarikh-i-Eashidi.” 

Page 131, line 13. Add note at word “ [vilayat],” “ Perhaps ‘ went away to his 
home ’ would be a better translation.” 

Page 133, line 2 from foot. Por “enconrged” read “ encouraged.” 

Page 13i, line 18. For “or Khitai” read “ of Khitai.” 

Page 162, line 15 from foot. Por “Ziidagan” read “Eadkan,” and add note, 
“ A small town of Khorasan, some fifty-two miles 'W’.X.W. of Meshed. The 
ulang, or grazing-ground of Eadkan, is a flat expanse of waste grassy land 
lying to the southward of the present town, and near the celebrated ‘ mE,’ or 
tower, of Eadkan. It always has been, and is still, a favourite place for 
turning horses out to gra.ss. In the neighbourhood of the modern town there 
are ruins and mounds which show that the site of Eadkan has been shifted 
more than once in comparatively modern times — probably since the days of 
the Saljuki sultans.” 

Page 213, note 3. Add, “ corresponding fo 1508 a.d.” 

Page 216, note 1. Add, as a reference, “ See Baber, p. 243.” 

Page 221, note 1. Por “ ‘ highland, district ’ ” read “ ‘ highland,’ district.” 

Page 294, line 24. For “ he ” read '• be.” 

Page 401, line 8, For *• Paghravi ” perhaps “ Faghnavi ” should be read, 

Page 405, line 1 of notes. Instead of, ” it is a proper name, and not an adjec- 
tive,” read ” it is not an adjective, but an Arabic noun, meaning ‘ chief,’ 
‘ commander,’ &o. ; but is often used as a proper name.” 

Page 464, note 1, line 4. For ” of” read " off.” 

Page 477. Add, at end of chapter, note 1, ” An account of the battle from the 
Afghan point of view will he found in ElUoi, FV. pp. 380-82, translated 
from the Turikh-i-Shir-ShaM. In its main features it differs very little from 
that of Mirza Haidar.” 

Page 480, note, line 9 from foot. Insert a comma after word ‘‘ territory.” 


INDEX. 

For “Ahmad Mirza. Sultan” read “Ahmad Khan (Alasha Khan), son of 
Yunus ” : and omit, “ son of Husain Mirza 80 *n.” Add pages “ 108, 
109-11.” 

For “Ahmad Khan,” son of Y^unus Khan, 108, 109-11 ” re.id “Ahmad Sultan, 
son of Hulaku, SO* n.” 

‘ Ghar Balik, see Kara Khitai.” Omit this entry. 

Bower. For "124* ” read “ 124 .” 

Ganhar Shah. For “ Ganhar ” read “ Gauhar.” 

Haft Deh. For “ Y'atikand” read “ Yatikand.” 

Hazrat Ishan. Add “ p. 372.” 

Hazrat Shahab-ud-Din, &c. Add “ (a name for Nura, Khwaja, which see).” 
Between “ Kelilt ” and “ Kerranai ” insert “ Kenjanfu, 404 n.” 

“ Khwaja Kalan,” pp. 18* and 19*, is separate from “Khwaja Kalau” at p. 94. 
Khakan. For “ 30 n.” read “ 30* n.” 

Kila Zafar. Add “ p. 220 n.” 

Between “ M.utand ” and “ Marx ” insert “ Marv-al-Eud,” 44 n. 



Errata. 
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For “ Orpelion ” read “ Orpelian ” ; for “ and ” read “ on.” 

“ Shahab-ud-Din,” at p. 8*, is a separate person from “ Shahab-ud-Din,” at p. 57. 
Sbab Mubammad, Sultan. Add “p. 381.” 

Between “Sultan Ahmad” and “Sultan Ahmad Tambal ” insert “Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, son of Abu Said Sultan,” p. 93. 

Between “ Talas River ” and “ Talikn ” insert “ Taliban, 4-1 n.” 

“ Timur ” at p. 77 and 78 is a separate person from “ Amir Timur.” 

“Timur Sultan,” at p. 451, is a separate person from “Timur Sultan, son of 
Sbabi Beg.” Also omit words “ and killed.” 

“ Timau ” should be placed higher up. 

“ Ulang-zadagan ” should read “Ulang Radkan.” See Erratum for p, 162. 

Yasu. After “ 33* ” should come a fuU-stop, then a separate entry as follows ; — 
“ Yatikand 180 and note 180-81 ; given to Yunus Khan 87 and 130.” 



NOTE. 


The First Part of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi is called, hy the Author, the 
Tarikh-i- Asl, or ‘ Beal History.' The Second Part he styles Mukhtasar, 
or ‘ Epitome’ 

The First Part was written after the Second Part had been com- 
pleted. This accounts for the Author remarking, in several places in 
Part L, that he has written certain passages in Part II. ; ichile in 
Part II. he promises to make certain statements in Part I. 


The First Part covers the entire period with which the Author deals — 
yiz., from about 1321 to 1547 — in the form of a brief Epitome. The 
Second Part takes up the history again at about the year 1484, and 
recounts in detail to 1546. This Part contains the life and adventures 
of the Author. 

The system adopted in spelling proper names has been explained in the 
Preface, pp. x. and xi., which see. 


It has also been noticed in the Preface {p. xii.) that the extracts from 
the Zafar-Nama are printed in smaller type than the rest of the text. 
No difference in type, however, has been made for the extracts from the 
Tarikh-i-Jahan Kushai. Those from the former work (with the ex- 
ception of the very brief one in Chapter XCIX. of Part II.) were 
translated from original texts; while those from the latter (though 
collated with a copy of the Jahan Kushai) were translated from the 
Tarikh-i-Eashidi, as Mirza Haidar gives them. 


The ordinary, or curved, parentheses in the text, are the Author’s. 
The light angular brackets enclose words inserted by the translator or 
the editor, in order to render a passage complete in English, or to make 
sense. The heavy angular brackets contain words, or sentences, inter- 
polated by the Turki translator, or substituted from his version, and are 
the outcome of the collation of the Turki text with the Persian. They 
appear first at page 177 and continue, at intervals, to the end of the 
book. 


The foot-notes to the text, referring to the translation, and signed E., 
are those of Mr. Boss. Those in Section IV. of the Introduction, when 
signed H. H., are by Sir Henry Howorth. Those in Chapters LXXXIX. 
to XCI. added by Dr. L. A. Waddell on certain Tibetan subjects, are 
signed with his initials. The rest of the notes are editorial. 
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TAEIKH-I-EASHIBI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 

THE AUTHOK AHD HIS BOOK. 


The Poet wandering on, through Arabie 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 

And o’er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves. 

In joy and exultation held his way ; 

Till in the vale of Cashmire, .... 
he stretched 


His languid limbs. 


— Alasior, 


The object of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, as the author tells his 
readers, is to preserve the memory of the Moghuls and their 
Khans, which, at the time he wrote, stood in danger of being 
altogether lost through the want of a chronicler. It was a race 
that he knew to be not only declining, but speedily approaching 
an end : its power was a dream of the past ; its numbers were 
dwindling at a rapid rate, chiefly through absorption into the 
neighbouring tribes then rising to influence ; while he himself 
had been a witness of the events and an actor in the scenes, 
which had resulted in the remnant of his people being ousted 
from their own country, to find an asylum in a strange land. 
In short, the Moghuls of Moghulistan — the eastern branch of 
the Chaghatai — had been nearly blotted from existence, while 
their Khans, through a long course of intermarriage with 
other races, had ceased to be Moghuls in anything but the 
name. Mirza Haidar foresaw, therefore, that there might soon 
be nobody left to tell the story of a people who, only a few 
generations earlier, had regarded themselves with pride as the 
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descendants of Chingiz’s conquering hordes, who made them- 
selves feared if not respected, by their neighbours, and who 
gloried in the independence of the wide steppe-land which was 
their home. All this had been changed when our author — 
himself an exile and serving a foreign monarch — had to consti- 
tute himself the historian of their fall. Whether he was able 
to appreciate the changes that were taking place around him, 
where they did more than affect his own people, is perhaps 
doubtful. It may be supposed that he was regarding events 
from too close a standpoint to be able to judge of their true 
proportions ; but it has become evident to later observers that 
he had, for the period of his history, a time of gradual but 
extensive change, which brought results of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of a large section of Asia. Mr. Erskine, 
the historian of the rise of the Moghul dynasty in India, has 
pointed to this period, as that which gave Transoxiana to the 
Uzbegs, Moghulistan to the Kirghiz, and India to the Moghuls 
— but to the descendants of a branch of the Moghuls quite 
separate from that of Moghulistan.^ 

In Central Asia it was a period full of incident : wars were 
on foot on every side; states were being overrun and cities 
besieged, while rulers arose or went down, almost from day to 
day, according to their fortune in war or intrigue. The 
princes and the descendants of exiled ruling families, together 
W'ith most of the Khans and Begs of the various tribes, found 
themselves forced to take a side, either in support of their 
house or their relations, or in self-defence ; and in many cases 
they seem to have changed sides with as little consideration for 
the rights and wrongs of the cause, as when they first took a 
part in the quarrel. When they were strong they attacked a 
neighbour with or without reason ; if successful, they enjoyed, 
usually, a short period of bloody revenge and debauchery, but 
soon had again to “ mount ” — as the phrase was — for a new 
campaign ; if beaten, they fled to some other neighbour, and if 
not put to death by him, waited, in exile, till a turn of fortune’s 
wheel should afibrd a fresh chance of aggrandizement or plunder. 
“ In the space of about 120 years,” writes Sir H. Yule, “ no less 
than thirty descendants or kinsmen of Chaghatai are counted 

* It will be !,LeD , luw er lii-u n, ti.-it Mii za Haidar iuvariabiy speabs of the ruliiej; 
liou.-e which we know a.s " the Moghuls ot India,” ly tiie'name ot Vhayhatai, 
which IS, of Course, stiictiy correct. He reseives the name of Moghul to 
denote his uw u race — i.e., the descendants uf the ^loghuls (or Mongols) of 
Mogiiulistau. '1 he subject will be e.xplaiued laither on iu this lulroductiou. 
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to have occupied his throne; and indeed revolutions, deposi- 
tions, murders, and usurpations seem to have succeeded each 
other with a frequency unusual even in Asiatic governments.” * 

Here, then, were times that could hardly fail to make a 
historian of any soldier of fortune, who happened to have a 
taste for recording the events of his own life. Baber, the first 
of the Moghuls of India, and our author’s cousin, especially 
answered to this description, and left behind him a picture of 
his age which is almost, if not quite, unique among the works 
of Asiatic authors. He has been represented as at once a 
soldier, a historian, and an autobiographer ; and his kinsman, 
Mirza Haidar, may justly be described in the same way. Baber, 
however, was a better autobiographer than Mirza Haidar, and 
he was incomparably a greater soldier, as history proves. But, 
on the other hand, his cousin may be fairly acknowledged the 
better historian. While Baber made history incidental to his 
own memoirs, the reverse was the case with Mirza Haidar. The 
Mirza wrote the history of his race and family with a definite 
purpose ; and when he came to his own days, he wove in his 
personal adventures as those of an actor and participator in 
the events he was recording — making the one illustrate the 
other ; so that it may, with truth, be said that his life belongs 
to his history. 

Though they differed in remote origin, Mirza Haidar was, to 
all intents and purposes, of the same nation and country as 
Baber ; yet he wrote in Persian, while the latter wrote in the 
Chaghatai Turki (as the modern name is), current then, as now, 
all over Central Asia. Baber was a descendant of Amir Timur 
(or Tamerlane), and was, consequently, on one side of his family, 
more a Turk than a Moghul, for Timur belonged to the Barlas, 
a Turki tribe of distinguished lineage. Following the common 
usage of the day, however, Mirza Haidar would have called 
Baber a “ Chaghatai,” while the latter would have spoken of 
his cousin as a “ Moghul.” Mirza Haidar came of the Dughlat 
tribe — a sub-division, or sept, of the true Moghuls of Chagha- 
tai’s line — and one that was accounted about equal, in point of 
nobility, to the Barlas. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
members of all the Moghul and Chaghatai ruling families had 
become much scattered, and mixed in blood, through frequent 
intermarriages with aliens. Many of them had, for several 
generations, lived in Turki countries, where they had become 
' Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 52-3. 

c 2 
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Turks ill manners and language. So much was th^s the case 
with Baber and his kindred, that he had come to look upon 
himself as more of a Turk than a Moghul, and in his Memoirs 
mentions, more than once, his aversion and contempt for the 
Moghul race.^ The Dughlat had remained more distinctively 
Moghul, though among its members, also, much intermixture 
with Turki tribes appears to have taken place. Thus the Turki 
in which Baber wrote his Memoirs, must have been the natural 
language of Mirza Haidar also, who probably knew little or 
nothing of the Moghul tongue, and in his capacity of Musulman, 
would have despised it as something appertaining to infidels 
and barbarians. But however this may be, when he wrote in 
Persian, he was certainly using a foreign language, and it is for 
this reason, perhaps, that his style is wanting in the simplicity 
which (it is said) characterises that of Turki writers — a sim- 
plicity that Baber loved, and impressed upon his son, Humayun, 
as an accomplishment to be cultivated.^ 

That the Tarikh-i-Bashidi was not written for effect, or for 
the indulgence of a taste for literature, need hardly be remarked 
after what has been said above. The work is an earnest one, 
and the author, no doubt intended that it should be, before 
everything else, a clear and complete exposition of the times he 
had set himself to chronicle. On the whole he has been suc- 
cessful, and has produced a record that, in point of usefulness, 
will bear comparison (as far as can be judged from translations) 
with most of those of Asiatic authors who have occupied them- 
selves in the same field, from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth.^ His task was not an easy one, for much of the history of 
the times is complicated and obscure, and would require infinite 
care and method to present it to the reader with perfect clear- 
ness. All was change and disorder. Princes and members of 

' He !,uui> up his senniiieiits regarding them in some verses, which are 
translated, as fellows: — 

If the Moghul race were a race of Angels, it is a had race ; 

And weie the name Moghul written in gold, it would be odious. 

Take care not to jluck one ear ot corn from a Moghul’s harvesi. 

The Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is execrable. 

— {Memoirs, p. 93.) 

- “ You ccitaiuly do not excel in letter writing, and fail chieliy because you 
have a gieat desire to show your acquirements. For the future vou should 
write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which would cost less 
trouble both to the writer and the reader.” — {Ib., p. 392.) 

^ Ml. Er.skine has remarked that it forms a “ valuable accompaniment to 

the Cumment'iries of Baber, which it illustrates in every pao-e.” (Hist, of 

India, i., p. 193.) 
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reigning families wandered and married in every direction, and 
their houses dovetailed into one another in a manner almost 
calculated to set at defiance any method of narration, however 
systematic : the limits of countries were nowhere fixed, while, 
unlike in any other part of the world, many of the nations 
dealt with were nomads, who sometimes migrated en masse from 
one region to another, or sometimes were found divided in their 
political subordination, as well as in their abodes. Even the 
names of the countries were not defined ; and in some cases the 
tribe and the region it occupied, were confused under one name. 
In others, the country and the chief town were not distinguished ; 
while in some, again, a place or a people might he known by 
diflferent names to difierent neighbouring nations. The author 
who could construct from these confused materials an intelli- 
gible and fairly consecutive narrative, can scarcely be blamed 
if his reader should occasionally he perplexed in linking the 
various incidents together, or in distinguishing between some 
of the actors who took part in them. More especially should 
he be treated with leniency, when it is considered that what 
was clear to him at the time, and on the spot, must necessarily 
bear an entirely diflferent complexion when viewed by the 
Western reader, after a lapse of more than three hundred years, 
and after all the changes that have taken place in the interval. 
It may be said that the art of the historian consists in over- 
coming these difficulties, and in leaving behind him a narrative 
that will be clear for all time ; but this would be too much to 
expect from an Asiatic author, even though he might be an 
experienced writer, and not, as in Mirza Haidar’s case, a roving 
adventurer or soldier of fortune, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the times. To the most practised among them, systematic 
arrangement and clearness of statement, as we understand the 
terms, are unknown, and even if they thought it worth while 
to consider the convenience of the readers they knew of, they 
could hardly have contemplated their works being studied by 
foreigners, from countries of which they had scarcely heard 
even the names. 

Still, after making every allowance, it must be admitted that 
Mirza Haidar’s book has its shortcomings, when viewed as a 
practical history. His flights of unmeaning rhetoric are, 
unfortunately, frequent, if scarcely so extravagant as those of 
most Persian writers. He constantly breaks out into verse, 
also, though he usually indulges in this form of ornament 
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parenthetically — by way of declamation — and thus only in- 
terrupts the course of the narrative, while not marring its 
sense. His sentences, again, are often involved and his mean- 
ing not always apparent. This is more especially the case 
where he uses the ratio ohliqua, and where he puts speeches 
into the mouths of his characters ; but when he confines him- 
self to the direct relation of an event, such as the siege of 
Yangi-Hisar or the battle of Kanauj, his descriptive power is 
excellent, and the picture he presents is all that can be desired. 
On the whole, it may be said that for an author who takes 
credit to himself (as the Mirza does in his prologue) for being 
a past master in the art of making verses and in the “ episto- 
lary style,” his writing is not obscure as Asiatic writings go ; 
and though rather tedious repetitions are found in some of the 
historical sections, this is a fault on the right side, and causes 
less embarrassment than when gaps occur in the narrative. 

These points relate more particularly to the author’s style, but 
the chief imperfections in the w'ork lie deeper. Perhaps those 
most to be deplored, are the weakness of the chronology and 
the looseness with which numbers and measurements are used. 
The former is a serious blemish, but as it is most marked in 
the early parts of the history, where the faults can be, to some 
extent rectified, by references to Chinese and other annals, it 
is not of vital consequence. A great part of his information 
having reached him by means of verbal tradition, passed down 
through three or four generations, the dates, above all, would 
tend to suffer ; while, generally, it may be supposed that Mirza 
Haidar had scarcely realised, as did Sir Walter Scott, that 
“ tradition is as frequently an inventor of fiction, as a preserver 
of truth.” The second defect is greatly to be regretted, as 
many interesting passages relating to military operations, the 
tribes, cities, ruins and curiosities are greatly diminished in 
value, from the want of accuracy in the figures recorded. The 
tendency, generally, it to exaggerate freely. A third, but less 
important deficiency, is the one jiartially alluded to above 
— I.V., the want of systematic arrangement into divisions, or 
sections, the absence of which is the cause of the frequent 
repetitious that occur, and the involution of one subject with 
another. 

The scope and character of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi may be 
briefly summarised in much the same way as Dr. Charles Kieu, 
the learned Keeper of the Oriental iMauuscripts at the British 
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Museum, has described it in his official catalogued It may he 
regarded as the history of that branch of the Moghul Khans 
who separated themselves, about the year 1321, from the main 
stem of the Chaghatai, which was then the ruling dynasty in 
Transoxiana ; and it is the only history known to exist of this 
branch of the Moghuls. The original, or western line — that of 
Transoxiana — was at that time declining in power, and through 
internal dissensions and administrative decay, was rapidly 
approaching a final dissolution. The princes of the branch 
then thrown off, became masters of Moghulistan (or Jatah, as 
it was called at that period) and of all Eastern Turkistan, and 
continued as a ruling dynasty for more than two and a half 
centuries. The book is divided into two parts, called Baftar, 
the first of which is entirely historical, while the second con- 
tains reminiscences of the author’s life and notices of Chaghatai, 
Uzbeg and other princes, with whom he was acquainted. 

The first Part, or history proper, was written in Kashmir in 
1544 and 1545, and was completed about February, 1546, or 
five years after his installation as regent of that country. It 
includes, however, a later addition, in which 953 of the Hajra 
(4th March, 1546, to 21st February, 1547) is mentioned as the 
current year. For the earlier periods it deals with, it is based 
on the traditions handed down to the author chiefly by his 
older relatives, combined with the statements of Sharaf-ud-Din, 
Yazdi in the prolegomena of the Zafar-Ndma ; and, for the 
later periods, on his personal recollections. It contains a 
record of two distinct and parallel dynasties : (1) that of the 
Khans of Moghulistan, beginning with Tughluk Timur, who 
reigned from 1347 to 1362, and whose father, Isan Bugha, was 
the first to separate from the main Chaghatai stem ; and (2) of 
their vassals, the Dughlat Amirs of Eastern Turkistan, one of 
the earliest of whom, Amir Bulaji, the author’s ancestor, had 
raised Tughluk Timur to the Khanship. In the second period, 
the family of the Khans divided into two branches, one of 
which, superseding the Amirs of Kashghar (or Eastern Turkis- 
tau), continued to rule over Moghulistan proper and Eastern 
Turkistan, with their capital at Kashghar, while the other 
became rulers of the provinces eastward of Aksu (known as 
TJighuristan), and had their seat of government usually at 

* Catalupue of the Perbiaii ilSS. in the British ituseum, by Ch. Eieu, 
Pii.D., IbT'.i, vol. i., ji. ii;7. But 1 have nuly partially lollowed Dr. Bieu’s 
analysis uf the Tarikk-i-Rashidi. 
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Turfan. The author concludes his account of each with a 
short sketch of their reigning representatives, at the time of 
writing. 

The second Part, which has more than twice the extent of 
the first, and contains Mirza Haidar’s record of his life and 
times, was the first in point of date. The author wrote it in 
1541-42, and, as he states in the Prologue, with a view to 
preparing himself for the more arduous task of historical compo- 
sition.^ It begins with his birth and concludes with an account 
of his second invasion of Kashmir, when, by a battle fought on 
the 2nd August, 1541, he became master of the country. This 
Part includes also some rules of conduct for kings, drawn up 
at the request of the author, by his spiritual guide, Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi, whose death, in 1515, is recorded in the 
preceding passage; while another moral treatise by a holy 
Shaikh, Shahab-ud-Din Mahmud, styled Khwaja Nura, is 
inserted in full.- 

The author is usually known as Mirza Haidar, and in this 
way he styles himself, though his full name and designation 
would be Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat, Kurkan. By 
some European writers, his usual appellation has been reversed, 
and he has become Haidar Mirza. In some parts of Asia the 
distinction would be a wide one ; for when “ Mirza ” is placed 
before a name, it means merely “ Mr. ” or “ Esq.,” and has 
about the same signification as the word “ Khan,” when used 
by Persians of the better class, and by Hindustani Musulmans 
of all classes, at the present day. When placed after a name, 
it is equivalent to “ Prince,” and is so used only by persons 
belonging to a reigning family. In the case of our author 
cither would be suitable, seeing that he was a prince of the 
branch of Moghul Khans who were, at that time, rulers of the 
Kashghar province. But his grandfather, who had been one of 
these rulers, had borne the same names, and seems always to 
have been styled with the word Mirza at the end — Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza. It may be as well, therefore, to draw as clear 
a distinction as possible between him and his grandson. The 
latter tells us, too, that he was known to his associates by the 

' This should be borne in mind in reading the text, for in Part I. the author 
frequently alludes to what he has written in Part II. ; while in Part II. he 
promises to make mention of certain events in Part I. 

" As these two documents do not properly belong to the history, they have 
not been included in the translation. 
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style of Mirza Haidar, and as he himself uses it, the words may 
safely be placed in that order. 

In recording his own descent, Mirza Haidar describes him- 
self as the son of Muhammad Husain Kurkan, son of Muham- 
mad Haidar Kurkan, son of Amir-i-Kahir Said Ali, son of Amir 
x^hmad, son of Khudaidad, son of Amir Bulaji. He was horn 
in the year of the Hajra 905 (1499-1500 A.D.y at Tashkand, 
the capital of the province then known as Shash, where his 
father, Husain, had been made governor some sis years before, 
by Mahmud, the titular Khan of Moghulistan and Kashghar. 
The others named in the pedigree were all Amirs of Kashghar, 
while the earliest of them, Bnlaji of the Dughlat tribe, is 
remembered as being the first of the line to become a Musul- 
man. It was on the side of his mother, Khub Nigar Khanim, 
that our author was related to the Emperor Baber. She was a 
daughter of Yunus, Khan of the Moghuls, and a younger sister 
of Kutlugh Nigar Khanim, the mother of Baber.^ 

Mirza Haidar began his life in the midst of strife and 
adventures. His father — -a treacherous and intriguing man — 
had been convicted of a mischievous plot against Baber at 
Kabul, but had been pardoned on account of his blood relation- 
ship. Shortly afterwards he had fallen into the hands of Shahi 
Beg Khan (otherwise Shaibani Khan), the Uzbeg leader, and 
had incurred that chief’s suspicion also ; but once more he was 
permitted to escape, and repaired to Herat, then the capital of 
Khorasan. His intriguing nature, however, being thought by 
Shahi Beg to be dangerous even at a distance, he caused him 
to be put to death there, after a short time, by emissaries whom 
he sent for the purpose from Transoxiana. Muhammad Husain 
had taken with him into exile some members of his family, 
among whom was our author, then quite a child ; and it appears 
that after his father’s murder, some of the retainers of the 
family, believing the son to he doomed to a similar fate, had 
carried him off to Bokhara, and had placed him in. concealment 
there. In 1508, when about nine years of age, he was taken 
in charge by one of these faithful friends, called Maulana 
Muhammad (formerly his father’s khalifa, or religious guide) 
who determined to save the child from the death that awaited 
him at the hands of the relentless Uzbegs, and contrived to 
escape with him from the city. After a difficult and exciting 

* The year 905 h. began 8th August, 1499. 

^ See the genealogical table of the house of Chaghatai facing p. 49. 
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flight across the hill tracts of Khatlan and Kulah, in the course 
of which they several times narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of hostile Uzhegs, they succeeded in crossing the Oxus 
into Badakhshan. Here one Khan Mirza, a cousin and depen- 
dent of Baher, was at the time the reigning chief, with his 
capital at Kila Zafar on the Kokcha. He received the fugitives 
with kindness, and they remained a year with him, when Baher 
sent to summon them to Kabul. On their arrival, Mirza Haidar 
was made a member of the Emperor’s household, and seems to 
have been treated with much consideration. ^Yithin a few 
months, however, Baher had to march northwards against the 
Uzhegs, whose main force was then at Hisar, and his young 
cousin accompanied the army. The next two years were stirring 
times, and Mirza Haidar, if not too young, must have learned 
much of warfare, as it was conducted in those days in Central 
Asia. 

Baber’s first two attempts on Hisar failed, but, on being joined 
by a large body of Persians from Khorasan, his third advance 
resulted in a victory which gained him the possession of 
Kunduz, Khatlan, and Khuzar. Taking advantage of the 
reputation they had established, and of the defeat and death of 
Shahi Beg, which had just then (1510) taken place in a battle 
with the Persians near Merv, the allies lost little time in 
making an attempt on Samarkand, the capital of Transoxiana. 
They marched first on Bokhara, where the inhabitants opened 
their gates to them, and afterwards to Samarkand, which they 
found undefended, the Uzbeg leaders having fled on their 
approach. Here Baber was received with enthusiasm by the 
people, and was virtually master, for a time, of the greater part 
of Central Asia. "With his young guest in his following, he 
remained in Samarkand for some months, when a strong com- 
bination of Uzbeg tribes, compelled him and his Persian allies 
once more to take the field — though this time with very 
different results. They advanced against Bokhara, which had 
in the meantime been seized by the Uzbegs, hut were repulsed, 
and shortly afterwards were disastrously defeated at the battle 
of Ghajdiwan, some distance to the north of the city. The 
alliance with the Persians came to an end and Baber retreated 
to Hisar, where he was surprised by an attack made by a body 
of Moghuls in the service of the Uzbegs, and again experienced 
a crushing defeat. He then retired to Kabul, hut Mirza Haidar 
had now left him. After the retreat from Samarkand, his uncle, 
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Sultan Ahmad, the Khan of Moghulistan, having written several 
times to ask Baber’s permission for the hoy to he sent to him, 
at last obtained it, and Mirza Haidar, “ led away by youthful 
impatience,” as he himself writes, availed himself of the 
Emperor’s consent, unwillingly given, and followed his uncle to 
Andijan, then the capital of Farghana. 

It was about the beginning of the year 1514 that Mirza 
Haidar arrived at Andijan, and almost immediately afterwards 
entered the service of his kinsman Sultan Said Khan (the son of 
Sultan Ahmad), who had just then been conducting an expedi- 
tion against the Uzbegs in Tashkand, but had returned to 
Andijan on the enemy evacuating their positions. During the 
following summer, however, the Uzbegs recovered themselves 
and marched with a large force to lay siege to the Farghana 
capital. Sultan Said convened a council of his chiefs, who were 
unanimously of opinion that they were unable, without allies, to 
contend against the power of the Uzbegs ; they believed them- 
selves to have a fairer chance of success by undertaking an 
invasion of Kashghar, and wresting that province from Mirza 
Aba Bakr, who then held it. This resolution was accordingly 
adopted, and before the Uzbegs had time to enter the country, 
the Khan with all his Amirs, their families and baggage, set 
out from Andijan and advanced towards Kashghar, by a route 
leading through Moghulistan. This Mirza Aba Bakr was of the 
line of Dughlat Amirs, and was regarded by the Khans of 
Moghulistan as a usurper. He was an active and able soldier, 
though a cruel tyrant, and during his long rule, had made him- 
self master of nearly the whole of Eastern Turkistan, besides 
several of the neighbouring countries. In 1511 he had invaded 
Farghana, hut had there received a check by coming into con- 
flict with Sultan Said, from whose forces he experienced a 
severe defeat at the battle of Tutluk, near Andijan. It was this 
victory over the usurper, that emboldened Sultan Said and his 
Amirs to attack him again in his own stronghold. Their enter- 
prise resulted in a complete success : Kashghar was taken in 
1514, while Yangi-Hisar, Yarkand, and the remainder of the 
cities of Eastern Turkistan fell shortly after-wards. Aba Bakr, 
driven an exile to Ladak, was murdered on the road, and the 
line of Moghul Khans was re-established in Moghulistan and 
Eastern Turkistan. 

Mirza Haidar, though now only fifteen years of age, was raised 
by his cousin the Khan to a high position, and his life of activity 
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may be said to have begun about this time. For the ensuing 
nineteen years, during which Sultan Said’s reign lasted, the 
Mirza served him in various capacities, but chiefly as a soldier; 
and it was only after the Khan’s death, which occurred while 
returning from an expedition against Ladak in 1533, that 
he abandoned Kashghar and transferred his services to the 
Chaghatais in India. He not only took part in Sultan Said’s 
wars against the Kirghiz and Uzbegs in Moghulistan, and against 
other tribal enemies, but was entrusted with important com- 
mands on distant expeditions. The first of these was an 
invasion of the hill country, then known as Bilur, or Bolor, in 
1527. The expedition was nominally under the command of 
the Khan’s eldest son, Eashid Sultan, but seeing that our 
author acted as a sort of tutor, or governor, to this young 
prince, it seems that he had much to do with the conduct of 
the campaign. Bolor may be described, roughly, as all the 
small hill states lying south of the Hindu Kush, between 
Baltistan on the east and Afghanistan on the west — as the 
limits of these countries are now accepted. Thus it included 
Hunza, Gilgit, Chitral, and probably most of the petty states 
sometimes known as “ Taghistan.” There appears to have been 
no cause for the invasion, other than that the inhabitants were 
not Musulmans ; but considerations of this kind did not weigh 
with the Central Asian Khans, and Sultan Said, as the author 
tells us, had always been ambitious of gaining glory by waging 
wars against “ infidels.” The Bolor states were accordingly 
overrun and plundered during a whole winter, and the expe- 
dition returned to Kashghar in the following spring. 

In 1529-30 the Khan undertook, in person,a campaign against 
Badakhshan, but sent Mirza Haidar in advance to begin opera- 
tions. The Mirza records that he laid waste the environs of 
the chief town, Kila Zafar, and when the Khan arrived, his men 
had only to carry ofi’ what little had been left. The object of 
this expedition was to gain possession of the districts on the 
Upper Oxus — Wakhan, Shighnan, etc. — which had been con- 
quered by the late Mirza Aba Bakr, and which Sultan Said, in 
consequence, considered himself the heir to. But the chief of 
Badakhshan was a relation and nominee of Baber, who took a 
view of the matter entirely opposed to that of Sultan Said, and 
threatened to support the chief. As Baber had now recovered, 
in India, the influence he had lost in Transoxiana, a letter from 
him to the aggressive Sultan Said, seems to have been suflicient 
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to cause the Kashghar forces to be withdrawn across the 
Pamirs. 

But it was in 1531 that Mirza Haidar undertook his most 
important seryice for Sultan Said Khan. This was the invasion, 
first of Ladak, then of Kashmir and Baltistan, and afterwards 
of Tibet proper, or the country known to Europeans under that 
name ^ — an invasion as culpably aggressive as the raid into the 
Bolor states. There was much paganism, he tells us, in Tibet, 
and the Khan, always animated by a love of Islam and a desire 
to carry on holy wars, was led by his pious aspirations to 
conquer that infidel country. It was not the first time that 
Ladak had been wantonly overrun from the side of Turkistan. 
Mirza Aba Bakr, during his long reign, had once at least, 
carried his arms into Ladak, while it would appear, from what 
Mirza Haidar records, that several parties had been sent to 
plunder the country since the accession of his patron, Sultan 
Said, to the Khanate. Very little is known of these earlier 
invasions, beyond the mere mention of them by Mirza Haidar, 
and by the author of the ^aft Uclim,"^ who, however, obviously 
derived his information from the Tarikhd-Bashidi. That all 
were unprovoked and prompted by a mere craving for plunder, 
however disguised under the mask of religious zeal, may be 
assumed with moderate confidence. None of them, including 
that of Sultan Said and Mirza Haidar, appear to have prospered, 
or to have made much impression on the inhabitants, who have 
preserved their old religion and manners to the present day ; 
and though they have, in modern times, fallen politically under 
the Hindu yoke of the Dogras, they still keep up their ancient 
connection with Lassa, in all matters concerning their Buddhism 
and social customs. As Mirza Haidar says little about the 
fighting in Ladak, it is probable that the inhabitants offered 
only a feeble military opposition to the invaders, but trusted 
rather to the rugged nature of their country, the severity of 
the climate, and to the weapon common to most of the yellow 
races — passive resistance — to free them eventually from their 
enemy. And they were indeed successful. After subduing 
Ladak, a rapid march was made into Kashmir, where, to begin 

* Mirza Haidar, like all natives of Central Asia, used the name Tibet to 
signify Ladak, but he applies it also, on some occasions, to the territory ruled 
from Lassa, or Tibet proper, as understood in modem times. (See notes, 
pp. 135 and 136.) 

^ See Quatremere’s extracts from this work, in the Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Biblioth. du Box, xiv., p. 484. 
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with, some easy victories were won, but treachery and discon- 
tent having appeared in the Moghul camp, Mirza Haidar had, 
after a few months’ occupation, to fall back on Ladak, leaving 
Kashmir, to all intents and purposes, independent. 

Sultan Said Khan, hoping to share in the glories of the 
“ holy war,” had followed his lieutenant into Ladak, hut his 
constitution, undermined by excessive drinking, proved less 
vigorous than his religious zeal, and the attenuated ,air of the 
Ladak passes had nearly proved fatal to him on the journey 
across. He recovered, however, sufficiently to lead a portion of 
his force into Baltistan, while Mirza Haidar was engaged in 
Kashmir, but after passing a winter there, distracted by cold 
and hunger, he too had to retreat into Ladak, and very shortly 
afterwards, set out on his return to Kashghar with a portion of 
the army. This second journey across the heights, achieved for 
him what the first had so nearly accomplished. He died on 
the Suget Pass, from the malady known as “ damgiri,” or 
mountain sickness, and was at once succeeded by his eldest son, 
Abdur Eashid. 

The death of the Khan in no way checked the course of the 
“holy war,” for his second son,Iskandar Sultan, and many other 
Amirs, remained with Mirza Haidar, who now (July, 1533) 
started on an expedition to “ earn merit ” by destroying the 
great temple at Lassa — an exploit, he tells his readers, that 
had never been achieved by any King of Islam. He appears to 
have marched for about a month’s journey towards the south- 
east, over some of the highest table-lands in Asia, to the region 
which gives rise to most of the great rivers of India, and to 
within a few days’ journey of the Tibetan border of Nipal. His 
total force is nowhere stated in figures, and apparently it was 
divided into at least two, or perhaps three, columns. One of 
these was attacked by a force of “ men armed with short 
swords,” sent by “ a Eai of Hind ” to the assistance of the 
Tibetans — a statement that appears to point to a body of 
Nipali tribesmen, armed with their national weapon, the kukri. 
The inference is that the Moghuls were beaten in at least one 
fight with these people. Yet Mirza Haidar continued his 
march towards the capital, until he arrived at, and plundered, 
a place he calls Astabrak (or Astakbark), which was repre- 
sented as being within eight days’ journey of Lassa. No map 
or book of any date, now available, seems to contain this name 
or any variant of it, but if the estimate of eight marches from 
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Lassa be correct, and these inarches are intended for the long 
Tibetan post-stages, the invaders would still have been some 300 
miles, or more, distant from their goal. However this may be, 
the mortality among his horses, want of supplies, and the general 
distress caused by cold and the high elevation, obliged the 
Mirza to abandon his enterprise at this point, and to set out in 
retreat towards Ladak. His experience, indeed, was almost 
exactly that of the Dogra general Zorawar Sing who, in 1841, 
made an attempt to conquer the western provinces of Tibet for 
his master, Eajah Gulah Sing of Kashmir. Of fighting there was 
little in either case, except against the climate and conditions 
of the country, and in both instances these adversaries proved 
victorious. 

In the early months of 1534 Mirza Haidar returned defeated, 
and with a mere remnant of his force, to a position of safety in 
Ladak. Of those who were left even, many deserted him here 
to find their way back to their homes across the mountains. 
Yet, broken and almost helpless as he was, the chiefs of Upper 
Ladak received him and his men with hospitality, and even 
assisted him in getting together a force with which, the next 
year, he proceeded to attack and plunder the western districts 
of the country, known as Purik, Sum, and Zangskar. His 
success in all these forays was very doubtful. He seems to 
have been able to do little more, during the first year, than 
keep his men and animals from starving, while in the second 
year (1535) he had again, from sheer distress, to fall back on 
the neighbourhood of Leh and throw himself on the mercy of 
the strangely tolerant Ladak chiefs. His followers, under 
these conditions, became discontented if not mutinous, and 
began to desert him ; while he received such evil tidings from 
Kashghar, that the “ holy war ” against the Tibetans at length 
came to an end. 

Eashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Eashid Khan) had begun 
his reign at Kashghar, by putting to death many of his own 
relations, and among them the author’s uncle, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Mirza, whom he suspected of plotting against him in 
favour of the late Khan’s younger son, Iskandar. These events 
seem to have made a deep impression on Mirza Haidar’s mind, 
for he alludes to them with bitterness, more than once in the 
course of his narrative. His uncle had served Sultan Said faith- 
fully for many years, and had done much arduous work for him, 
while Mirza Haidar himself had been the chief agent in extending 
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the Khan’s kingdom and power. But besides this, he had been 
companion and instructor to two of the Khan’s sons, and when 
the elder of these marked the commencement of his reign by 
acts of ingratitude and bloodshed, it is scarcely surprising that 
he should be deeply hurt, and should record his feelings, years 
afterwards, in his history. 

Hence, fearing that he might meet with the same treatment 
as his uncle and others of his family, if he returned to Kash- 
ghar, he had to seek for a refuge. It was impossible to stay 
longer in Ladak, while all the direct roads to India and Kabul 
were in the hands of those whom he had lately been chastising 
and plundering, in the name of religion. With the daring of 
despair, he determined to try and reach Badakhshan with the 
handful of adherents that remained in his service, by turning off 
from the usual track between Ladak and Yarkand, at a point 
called Ak-Tagh, to the north of the Karakorum Pass ; and 
after following the course of the Yarkand river for some 
distance, to gain Easkam, the southern Pamirs, and Wakhan. 
This adventure — apparently almost hopeless under the conditions 
in which he attempted it — he accomplished successfully, accom- 
panied by about twenty followers, though not without much 
hardship and suffering. The winter of 1586-7 he spent in 
Badakhshan, the following summer he repaired to Kabul, and 
shortly after to Lahore, where he was received by Baber’s son, 
Kamran llirza, and found himself, as he tells us, raised from 
the depths of distress to honour and dignity. 

Kamran was at that time engaged in a struggle for territory 
with the Persians, and had, soon after our author’s arrival, to 
proceed to the relief of Kandahar, which was being besieged by 
Sam Mirza and by Shah Tahmasp, the sons of Shah Ismail, the 
Safavi ; but before setting out he appointed his guest to the 
governorship of those parts of India (the whole of the Punjab) 
which belonged to him, and in this capacity Mirza Haidar 
resided for over a year at Lahore, “ collecting taxes, suppress- 
ing revolt, protecting the frontiers, and establishing Islam.” 
It was shortly after Kamran’s return to the Punjab, (1538) that 
Humayun had sustained a severe defeat in Bengal at the hands 
of Shir Shah Sur, the Afghan leader, who was now advancing 
towards Agra by the left bank of the Ganges. A large part of 
Humayun's army having accompanied him to Bengal, he made 
an appeal to Kamran and his other brothers to send assistance 
to Agra, while he himself hurried northward. Kamran, after 
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some hesitation, consented, and moved first to Delhi and then 
to Agra, with an army of 20,000 men, and in company with 
our author. Here dissensions took place among the brothers ; 
Kamran repented of his decision to support the Emperor, and 
putting forward had health as a reason, determined to return 
to Lahore, while Shir Shah was yet on the far side of the 
Granges. He endeavoured to persuade Mirza Haidar to return 
with him, hut the Mirza declined on patriotic grounds, and 
from that time forward (1539) became an adherent of Huma- 
yun, who treated him with great honour and called him 
“ brother, after the Moghul fashion.” 

The disastrous battle of Kanauj soon followed.^ Humayun’s 
force numbered some 40,000, hut was less an army than a huge 
undisciplined mass, commanded by Amirs who had no intention 
of fighting the Afghans. Mirza Haidar appears to have acted 
as a kind of general adviser or chief of the Emperor’s staff, hut 
he mentions incidentally that he also led the centre division.^ 
The confusion and corruption that prevailed on the side of the 
Chaghatais he describes with much candour, and clearly shows 
that the battle was lost before it had been fought. Whatever 
his position in the army may have been, he seems to have done 
his best to advise and support his master, and finally joined 
him in his Alight to Agra,® and thence to Lahore. His narrative 
gives, in a few words, a vivid picture of the crowd of refugees 
that were assembled at the Punjab capital, their state of panic, 
and the divided and interested counsels with which the Em- 
peror was perplexed. Mirza Haidar advised that the Chaghatai 
Amirs should occupy separate positions along the lower hills, 
from Sirhind to the Salt Range, where the army might he re- 
organised in safety and, on a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself, might he used with effect to regain possession of India. 
He himself would undertake the reduction of Kashmir, a task 
he hoped to accomplish in so short a time that the Emperor 

' ITthi May, 1540, or 10 Muharam, 947 h. 

^ Abul Fazl (according to Price) implies that Humayun, in person, com- 
manded the centre, while the right and left wings were led by a brother and 
a nephew, respectively. (Muhamd. Hist, iii., p. 781.) 

® The historian. Jauhar mentions that during a brief halt made at Pattehpnr 
Sikri, Humayun, while sitting in a garden, was shot at by some unseen 
person, and that “ two attendants ” having been sent in pursuit of the would- 
be assassin, both returned wounded. Mr. Erskine (following apparently the 
Akhar-Nama of Abul Eazl) mentions that one of the wounded “ attendants ” 
was Mirza Haidar. (See Jauhar’s Tazkirdt ul Wakiat, trans. by Stewart, 
p. 24 ; and Erskine’s Hist, of India, ii., p. 194.) 

d 
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and his brothers might send their families thither, and secure, 
for them at least, a refuge from all enemies. But the Mirza’s 
advice was of no avail ; for though Humayun seems to have 
been inclined to listen, he was overborne by other councillors. 

While acting at Lahore as Kamran’s delegate, Mirza Haidar 
had been approached by certain chiefs of Kashmir who were at 
variance with the native prince then reigning in their country, 
and who, on being worsted by him, had found a refuge in the 
Punjab. They endeavoured to procure, through Mirza Haidar’s 
influence, the assistance of a body of Kamran’s troops, to invade 
their own country and expel the obnoxious ruler. The scheme 
seems to have commended itself to the Mirza’s judgment, and 
after some delay he was able to gather a respectable force, which 
he placed under the command of one Baba Chuchak, one of the 
most experienced officers in the service of Kamran, with in- 
structions to accompany the Kashmiri chiefs and restore them 
to the possession of their State. The Baba, however, found 
pretexts for evading the execution of these orders, and the 
expedition proved a failure. After the retreat of the Chaghatais 
from Kanauj to Lahore, these chiefs renewed their appeals for 
assistance, and it was during the discussions that took place 
there as to the general line of action to be adopted, that Mirza 
Haidar impressed on Humayun the advantage of seizing the 
opportunity to gain a footing in Kashmir. He had learned 
from his previous incursion into that country, while in the 
service of the Khan of Kashghar, the value of its position and 
resources, and calculated that, with a reasonable force, he would 
require only two months to subjugate it and make it a suitable 
asylum for the Emperor and his family, together, if necessary, 
with the remains of the Chaghatai army. Shir Shah, on the 
other hand, with the wheeled carriages and the artillery, on 
which his strength mainly depended, would not, the Mirza 
reckoned, be able to reach the outer hills in less than four 
months, and his troops would be exhausted by the effort. 

Though these plans were not taken advantage of by Humayun 
(who continued his retreat to the Indus), he permitted them 
to be put into practice by Mirza Haidar. The Mirza was given 
a small body of troops, and was sent forward from Lahore to 
join the Kashmiri chiefs, in whose company he was to enter 
the hills of their country, and to be followed, at intervals, by 
two of Humaj un s officers, called respectively Iskandar Tupchi 
and Khwaja Kalan. When all had assembled above Jhilam, and 
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the force had hegnn to ascend the passes leading to the valley 
of Kashmir, dissensions arose among the commanders. Khwaja 
Kalan, with his men, first separated himself from the expedition, 
and the Tupchi shortly afterwards followed him, leaving Mirza 
Haidar to prosecute the undertaking with no more than a 
handful of retainers in his own pay, and a few more who had 
joined him on the personal authority of the Emperor. With 
this following he determined to advance, and on the 21st 
November, 1540, crossed the Punch pass and descended into 
the vaUey. His calculations proved correct ; he met with no 
resistance from the chiefs or people, but obtained possession of 
the country without striking a blow. 

It is curious how little our author relates about his invasion 
and administration of Kashmir, or of the affairs of that country 
during the eleven years that his regency lasted. He was to all 
intents and purposes king of the State ; while the value of the 
territory and the importance of its position, from a military 
point of view, at the juncture when he found himself its ruler, 
were well known to him, for he had impressed them urgently 
on Humayun only a short time before. Yet all he has to say of 
the period is summed up in two short chapters at the end of 
his history ; though he devotes much more space to the events 
that were happening at the time across the passes. It was in 
Kashghar and Yarkand that his nearest relatives and his friends 
were living — most of them in suffering and danger — and that 
his political enemies were ruling, on lines that he regarded as 
dangerous, and subversive of the power and prosperity that he 
had himself helped to build up. It seems evident, indeed, that 
to the end of his life, his mind was chiefly occupied with the 
affairs of what may be called his own country, and communica- 
tions between his friends and himself seem to have been kept 
up to the last, while he felt himself to be more or less an 
exile in Kashmir. So meagre is his story of this period of his 
life, and so abruptly broken off, that from the year 1540 on- 
wards, I have had to follow chiefly the accounts of Abul Eazl, 
the historian of Akbar, and of Eirishta. Both of these authors 
wrote within an interval not very remote from that which they 
chronicle, so that the events they deal with must have been 
fresh in the memories of their informants.^ 

* See for Atul Fazl, Price’s Muham. Hist, iii., pp. 787-862 ; Jarrett s 
Ain-4- Akbari, p. 390 ; Erskine’s Hist, ii., pp. 364-68. For Firishta, Briggs, iv., 
pp. 497 seq., and Mr. C. J. Kodgers’ Extracts, in J.A.S.B., 1885, pp. 98 seq. 
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Kashmir had, for some time previously, acknowledged no one 
supreme ruler, except those set up as mere nominal represen- 
tatives of the old line of kings. Several native chiefs exercised 
the real authority, in various parts, and at that particular time 
were supporting, as a pageant, a prince whose title was Nazuk 
Shah.^ Whether Mirza Haidar began by joining issue with 
this personage we are not informed, hut it appears rather, that 
he took him under his protection. It is related, however, that 
one Kachi Chak, the principal of those chiefs through whose 
representations Mirza Haidar had been originally induced to 
undertake the reduction of the State, very shortly deserted his 
benefactor. He perceived, says Ahul Fazl, that his own 
schemes would be defeated by the establishment of Mirza Hai- 
dar’s power, and “ with the natural perfidy inherent in the 
character of the Kashmirians, suddenly withdrew from the 
country to seek the protection of Shir Khan [i.e. Shir Shah] ; 
with the result that a force of 2,000 Afghans was immediately 
despatched by the Shah, to conduct the petitioner back to his 
country. A threat of invasion by Shir Shah and his Afghans 
was sufiicient to deprive Mirza Haidar of all his Kashmiri allies, 
and he had to retire to an inaccessible part of the country, with 
a few of his own followers, where he led a precarious and 
unsettled life for about three months. At last, on the 2nd 
August, 1541 (8 Eabi II. 948 h.) he gave battle to his enemies, 
who were computed at 5,000 combatants (including natives and 
auxiliary Afghans), and defeated them with great loss, the 
Afghans retiring to Delhi, while the Kashmiri malcontents fled 
to the outer hills. By this victory, our author rendered himself 
undisputed master of the whole of Kashmir. 

A period of tranquillity followed, but was destined to last 
only till the year 1543, when the fugitives beyond the borders, 
having combined their forces with those of some of their rela- 
tives, marched on Srinagar for the purpose of subverting Mirza 
Haidar’s government. They were completely routed, however, 
and again took refuge in the outer hills. Not long afterwards, 
the Mirza himself took the offensive against Ladak, and is said 
to have reduced several of its districts to subjection. Only one 
of these is named by Firishta, who writes it “ Looshoo ” — a name 
impossible to identify, unless it can be regarded as a corruption 

' The name appears in this form in the histories of both Abiil Fazl and 
Firishta, but Mr. Kodgers informs us that all the coins bear Nadir in place of 
Ndzui (p. 114). 

^ Price, iii., p. 825. 
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of “ Sum.” During Iris absence on this expedition, an epidemic 
disease broke out, which carried off the three discontented 
chiefs who had, up to that time, been his most persistent 
opponents. Their removal afforded him again a period of peace, 
which lasted for about two years, when he proceeded to attack 
the province of Kishtawar. One Bandagan Koka was sent 
forward in command of a portion of the force, while Mirza 
Haidar followed at a distance. Bandagan Koka came up with 
the enemy on the banks of the Kishtawar river, and after two 
engagements, was defeated and killed, together with a number 
of his men. The remainder of his force fell back on the divi- 
sion of the Mirza, who, however, does not appear to have 
followed up his intention of subduing the province. The next 
year, 1548, he is reported to have turned his attention first 
towards Little Tibet (or Baltistan), then to Tibet (or Ladak) 
again, and subsequently to Eajaori and Pakhli. In all these 
provinces he is said to have succeeded in his objects, and to 
have added them, finally, to his Kashmir dominions. 

In 1549 an occurrence is recorded, which nearly brought our 
author once more into conflict with the Afghans of Hindustan. 
In 1545 Shir Shah had been succeeded by his son, Islam Shah 
(otherwise known as Salim Khan), against whose rule the Niazi 
tribe of Afghans, then settled in the Punjab, rose in rebellion. 
After being worsted by Salim in the plains, they fled towards 
the hills and took refuge in the Kashmir province of Eajaori. 
Here they were received by the descendants of those Kashmiri 
chiefs, who had so persistently opposed Mirza Haidar’s rule, up 
to a few years previously. Intrigues were entered into between 
these and the Niazi, but in the meantime Salim, pursuing the 
latter, arrived at the foot of the hills near Nan Shahra in 
Eajaori, while Mirza Haidar advanced to block the road from 
the side of Kashmir. According to Firishta, a peaceful arrange- 
ment was come to between the various parties ; Salim was 
appeased on certain hostages being made over to him, and 
returned to Delhi, while the Kashmiri partisans, abandoning 
their plans, some joined Mirza Haidar, and others accompanied 
Salim to his capital. A diflerent version of this affair (it may be 
noted) is given by Abdulla, the author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi, 
who records that a fight took place between the Niazi and a force 
sent by Mirza Haidar to prevent them from entering Kashmir, 
and the writer locates this encounter, not in Eajaori, but in 
the district of Banihal. The Kashmiri force is represented as 
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gaining a complete victory, vyhile Mirza Haidar is said to have 
propitiated Salim Khan, hy sending him the heads of the slain 
Niazi as a peace-offering. Which of these two accounts is the 
more correct, it is not easy to judge, but it seems that Mirza 
Haidar had, about this time, some transactions with the Afghan 
Shah of Hindustan, and may possibly have felt it necessary to 
propitiate him. At any rate, Firishta relates that he sent 
ambassadors with presents to Delhi in 1550, and that Salim, in 
return, deputed an envoy with horses, muslins, etc., to Srinagar. 
What brought about this exchange of courtesies, or what came 
of it, the historian does not state. 

In the same way, the events of the ensuing year, 1551, 
relating to Mirza Haidar’s death, are to some extent at variance. 
The only two historians (as far as I am aware) who record them 
in any detail are Abul Fazl and Firishta ; but, as the former 
seems somewhat uncertain of his facts, the account of the latter 
may perhaps be more advantageously followed. 

General Briggs’ version of Firishta records, quite briefly, that 
Mirza Haidar had appointed one Kiran Bahadur, a commander 
of Moghul horse, to the government of the district of Bhirbal.^ 
The measure gave great offence to the inhabitants, who resisted 
Kiran’s authority, and eventually proceeded to attack him. 
Mirza Haidar, in order to support his officer, put himself at the 
head of his Moghuls, and marched towards the scene of the 
disturbance. On the road, a night attack was made upon his 
camp, the Moghuls were defeated, and he himself was killed by 
an arrow in the course of the fight. The exact date of the 
event in 1551 is nowhere recorded, but it would appear to have 
taken place on one of the last days of Eamzan, or about the 
beginning of October.^ In Mr. Eodgers’ version, the circum- 
stances are related in much greater detail, but some of the 
particulars are not quite intelligible. The substance, however, 
is the same, and the account makes it appear that the locality 
where Mirza Haidar fell, must have been somewhere near 
Baramula on the Jhilam. It points also to his death having 
been caused through being accidentally struck hy an arrow, 
discharged by one of his own men, in the darkness. 

During the ten years (counting from the battle of 2nd August, 
1541) over which Mirza Haidar’s regency extended, he is said, 

' These names are given elsewhere in Firishta as Kara Bahadur and 
Bhirpul. The latter stands probably for Ehimber below Nau Shahra. 

^ The Hajra year is 958, which began 9th January, 1651, 
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in the Akhar-Ndma, to haye devoted himself, when not actively- 
engaged with his enemies, to the restoration of the province and 
the improvement of its resonrces. He found it in a state of 
ruin and desolation, and raised it to a land abounding in culti- 
vation and flourishing to-wns ; he extended the frontiers also, 
and ruled with moderation and justice. Yet the austere Ahul 
Fazl takes him to task for devoting too much of his time and 
attention to music, and thereby becoming forgetful of the 
dangers that surrounded him. Still more he blames him for 
continuing the government of the State in the name of the 
puppet Prince, Nazuk Shah. After his military successes, it 
was his duty, the historian considers, to read the prayers and 
strike the coins in the name of “ his imperial benefactor then 
struggling with adversity ; ” while there was no necessity to 
cultivate the attachment of the native rulers. Yet he is obliged 
to admit that when Humayun had returned from exile in Persia, 
and had repossessed himself of Kabul, Mirza Haidar at once 
conceded to him the honours due to a sovereign. 

How far Abul Fazl’s estimate of Mirza Haidar’s character is 
a just one, may be open to question. In the flrst place, it was not 
entirely to music that he devoted the interval of well-earned 
repose that he enjoyed in Kashmir. It was during these years 
that he wrote the Tarikh-i-Bashidi — a work which, strange to 
say, Abul Fazl makes no mention of. Yet it is evident, from 
incidental allusions to dates in the body of the book, that this 
task occupied no little of the Mirza’s time. To judge by the 
number of authors he cites, or speaks of, in the course of his 
history, he must have collected a good number of books about 
him, and the study of these may perhaps have occupied more of 
his leisure than the lute or the zitara. Among them, it may 
be noted, was a copy of the “ Memoirs ” of his cousin Baber, 
which, in all probability, he had obtained while in India at the 
court either of Humayun or of Kamran ; and, no doubt, it was 
the flrst copy ever utilised for historical purposes. Secondly, 
as regards the imputed infidelity towards the Chaghatai Em- 
peror, it should not be forgotten that the historian of Akbar 
was writing after events had seemed to justify his view. At 
the time when Mirza Haidar administered Kashmir in the name 
of Nazuk Shah, Humayun was a refugee in Persia, dependent 
on the uncertain friendship of Shah Tahmasp, and it must 
have been quite a matter for speculation whether he would 
ever return, or if, indeed, any member of the house of Baber 
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would again occupy the throne of Hindustan. After completely 
subjugating Kashmir, and defeating the troops that Shir Shah 
had sent against him, there seems to have been no reason, but 
loyalty to the Chaghatais, why the Mirza should not have set 
himself up as king of the State. 

His action in recognising the native puppet may fairly be 
regarded as one of self-denial — a temporary measure, under- 
taken while waiting to see whether his patron might not return, 
and claim his own kingdom in India. As events fell out, he 
did return, though not till January 1555, or nearly four years 
after our author’s death. Step by step, he made himself master 
of the principal districts of Afghanistan, regained Kunduz and 
Badakhshan, and disposed of Kamran Mirza, together with other 
enemies of his house. But as early as 1545, when, with the aid 
of Shah Tahmasp, he had wrested only Kandahar and Kabul 
from his rebellious brother, and while still far beyond the 
limits of India, Mirza Haidar transferred to Humayun the 
nominal sovereignty with which he had invested Nazuk Shah, 
He sent an envoy to Kabul, to inform his patron of these pro- 
ceedings and to invite him to Kashmir. His letters were full of 
expressions of loyalty and attachment, and, in pressing his 
invitation, he pointed out that the country he had subdued 
would serve as an impregnable position, from which the Emperor 
might pour down his troops for the conquest of Hindustan — 
an enterprise which he urged him to attempt without delay.^ 
He is recorded, moreover, by Abul Fazl himself, to have read 
the prayers and to have struck the coins in Humayun’s name at 
about this period ; while unanswerable evidence as regards the 
coinage is to be found, to this day, among the specimens of the 
money of Kashmir, which have come down to us. In the British 
Museum there is a silver coin of Kashmir, bearing the name of 
Humayun and dated 952 or 953 ^ of the Hajra (1545 or 1546). 
Mr. Eodgers also describes two coins of Humayun which were 
struck, in Kashmir, in the year 953, and another bearing a date 
subsequent to 950, but on which the third figure is illegible. 
This last one, however, contains in the field a letter ha, which 
Mr. Eodgers believes may stand for the initial letter of the 
name Haidar. In any case, the dates that are decipherable not 

* Erskine, ii., pp. 3G6-7 ; on the authority of the Akhar-Nama. 

^ Probably the former date, but perhaps the latter ; fur there is some 
uncertainty about the third figure. See S. L. Poole, Cat. Coins of Muham. 
States of India, p. xlviii. 
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only fall within the period of Mirza Haidar’s regency, but they 
are good eyidence that he regarded Humaynn as his sovereign, 
while at the height of his own power in Kashmir, although no 
coins are known which show that he so regarded him previous 
to his recovery of Kabul.^ Neither the coins nor the docu- 
mentary history of the period, however, are completely worked 
out, and until the tales that both have to tell are exhausted, it 
would perhaps he premature to conclude that, even prior to the 
subjugation of Afghanistan in 1545, Mirza Haidar may not have 
afforded testimony, in one form or another, that he regarded him- 
self and his puppet king as, alike, dependants of the Chaghatai 
Emperor. 

Thus, whatever faults the Mirza may have had, disloyalty to 
his chiefs can hardly be accounted one of them. He served his 
first master, Sultan Said Khan, with devotion till the end of 
the Khan’s reign, and when forced by the barbarities of his 
successor, Eashid Sultan, to seek safety for his life with the 
Ohaghatais in India, he served them likewise with good faith, 
as long as he lived. 

Besides Abul Fazl’s and Firishta’s, the notices of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, among the writings of Asiatic authors, appear to 
be few. Several quote his history, and even copy from it 
extensively, but only two, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from translations, make any mention of his personality. 
Jauhar, in his Memoirs of Humayun,"^ does no more than briefly 
allude to his master’s faithful lieutenant. The author of the 
Tarikh-i-Baudi, cited above, calls him “ a youth of a magna- 
nimous disposition,” but vouchsafes no more.® Amin Ahmad 
Eazi, however, has devoted a few sentences to him in his 
geographical work, the Haft Iklim, an important extract from 
which was translated into French by Quatremere, and pub- 
lished in 1843.* Ahmad Eazi tells us that Mirza Haidar “ was 
endowed with an excellent character and a rare talent for 
elegant composition in verse, as well as in prose. To these 

' The d-Ate of HumayuD’s recovery of Kabul varies somewhat in the 
accounts of different native authors, but Mr. Erskine adopted that of 10 
Ramzan 952, or 15th November, 1545 ii., p. 325), so that it is possible 
that these coins may have been struck, as Mr. S. L. Poole suggests, to com- 
memorate that event, (ioc. ait.') 

^ The Tazhirdt ul Wakidt, trans. by Major Ch. Stewart, 1832, mentioned 
on p. 17. 

^ See Elliot’s Hist. India, iv., p. 497. 

* Notices et Extr., etc., xiv., pp. 474-89. 
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gifts of nature, he added those of extreme valour, and all the 
qualities that constitute a great general. Having been sent 
into Kashmir by Sultan Abu Said Khan,^ he penetrated into 
this province by the road of Kashghar and Tibet [Ladak] and 
entirely subdued it. He entered it also a second time from the 
side of India, and establishing his residence in Kashmir, formed 
it into an independent principality .... He was author of 
the historical work entitled the TariJch-i-Bashidi, which was 
named in this way after Eashid Khan, sovereign of Kashghar. 
This book enjoys universal esteem.” Ahmad Eazi then appends 
some verses of the Mirza’s, as a specimen of his poetic genius. 

Among Europeans, Mr. W. Erskine is perhaps the only 
original author who has touched on Mirza Haidar’s personal 
characteristics or attainments; even he does so only very 
briefly, though in several passages he praises his work in the 
highest terms. He sums him up as “ a man of worth, of talent, 
and of learning.” ^ For his own part, he naively tells us 
that he had many accomplishments, and though most of those 
he names were of a more or less mechanical order, others, at 
least, show a taste for authorship, and make us picture him as a 
man of some imagination. Taking into consideration the life he 
led — his adventures, sufferings, discomfltures, and escapes — 
and the age and countries he lived in, he may be accounted 
also a man of learning. At any rate, he was a patron of the 
learned whom he came in contact with, and seems to have 
taken an interest in their teachings, as well as in the books he 
knew of ; though it may be open to question, perhaps (from a 
European point of view), how far he used them to the best 
advantage for historical purposes. Yet, withal, he was a 
bigoted Musulman and a fanatical Sunni, as his remarks about 
the transactions of Baber with the Persian Shias, after the 
capture of Samarkand in 1511, clearly indicate. And his 
bigotry took many curious forms, as, for instance, his approval 
of the hypocritical proceedings of Sultan Said Khan, his 
refraining to trace his pedigree beyond the date of Amir 
Bulaji, because Bulaji’s ancestors were not Musulmans, and his 
pious invocations on the Moghul Khan, whose religious zeal and 
enlightenment led him to drive horseshoe nails into the heads 
of his subjects, to induce them to become Musulmans. In short 

' The Khan’s name is occasionally written in this way, but it is incorrect. 
The word Abu is ledmidaiit. 

Hist, ii., p. 368. 
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he belonged to his times, and herein lies the chief value of all 
that he has left on record. 

The reader, however, will form his own judgment of the 
author’s character and worth. "What may safely be said is that 
his history carries with it a conviction of honesty ; while he 
himself, though a soldier of fortune, was, as shown by the 
advice he tendered to Humayun, and by his administration of 
Kashmir, no mere Dugald Dalgetty of the East. 
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SECTION II. 

THE LINE OF CHAGHATAI. 

Think, in this "batter’d Caravanserai 

"Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 

— Omar Khayyam. 


The story of the conquests of Chingiz Khan, and the partition 
of nearly the whole of Northern Asia among his descendants, 
has been so often told, that no useful purpose would be served 
by recounting it again in this Introduction. Only those phases 
need be briefly sketched, which form the basis of Mirza Haidar’s 
history, or which help to elucidate the course of events imme- 
diately Receding it. Though the Tarikh-i-Bashidi embraces 
many wide regions and deals with many tribes and nations, 
its chief scenes are laid within the appanage of Chingiz’s 
second son Chaghatai, and it is, before all things, a history of 
part of the Chaghatai branch of the Mongol dynasty. This is 
the branch, moreover, which hitherto has remained the most 
obscure of all those of the family of Chingiz Khan. The other 
divisions of the empire founded by the great conqueror, have 
all found abundant historians, not only in China and Mongolia, 
but among the Musulman writers of Western Asia and among 
Europeans. The great works of Deguignes, D’Ohsson, and 
Howorth, though designed to tell the story of all the Chingizi 
branches, have failed, as yet, to complete that of the house of 
Chaghatai. The two older authors frankly avow the want of 
materials, as their reason for leaving this section of their field 
almost untouched, while Sir H. Howorth, though he is under- 
stood to have completed his researches in it, has been prevented 
by other circumstances, from giving to the world his much 
desired volume on the Chaghatais. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to histories of the Chaghatais 
are to be found, (1) in an excellent paper entitled The Ghagha- 
tai Mughah, by Mr. E. E. Oliver, in the Journal of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society/ where the writer has summarised, in a consecu- 
tive manner, most of that which can be gathered on the subject, 
from European sources and from translations of Asiatic authors ; 
and (2) in Erskine’s History of India under Baber and Huma- 
yun. The learned translator of Baber’s Memoirs had read 
widely among the Musulman authors, and compiled, in his last 
work, a more complete epitome of Chaghatai history, from 
original sources, than is to he found in any other European 
writings — unless possibly in those of Eussian Orientalists, 
whose hooks, indeed, are sealed to most European readers. 
The source from which Mr. Erskine chiefly drew his informa- 
tion was the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, which he not only studied, but, 
as we have seen in the Preface, partially translated in a 
summarised form. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi, however, does not 
begin at the beginning of the Chaghatai history, hut at an 
arbitrary point, dating nearly a hundred years after the allot- 
ment of his empire by Chingiz Khan, and at the period when 
the Khans of Moghulistan, having separated themselves from 
those of Mavara-un-Kahr, a distinct history of their branch 
became possible. In order, then, to furnish a foundation for 
Mirza Haidar’s chronicle, it is necessary to fill in, however 
briefly, this gap of a hundred years, and, in doing so, to take a 
rapid glance at the two allotments which bordered on that of 
Chaghatai Khan — the one on the west and the other on the 
east — for the afi'airs of all three are, to some extent, interwoven 
at certain periods. 

In assigning his dominions to his four sons, Chingiz Khan 
appears to have followed an ancient Mongol custom. The sons 
of a chief usually ruled, as their father’s deputies, over certain 
nations or clans, and at his death each received, as an appanage, 
the section of the population which had been under his care. 
Thus the distribution was rather tribal than territorial, and the 
tribes, which were in most cases nomadic, sometimes shifted 
their abode, or were driven, by enemies, to migrate from one 
district to another. These movements, as a fact, do not seem to 
have occurred very frequently, nor to have altered the position 
of the main body of the people to any great extent. It will be 
more convenient, therefore, and far more intelligible, to state 
the distribution of Chingiz’s dominions, as far as possible, in 
territorial terms. 

Juji, or Tushi, the eldest son of Chingiz, died some months 
1 Vol. XX., New Series, pp. 72, seq. 
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before his father, and therefore, never became supreme Khakan' 
in the regions he governed ; but they descended intact to his 
own son and successor, Batu, as an appanage direct from 
Chingiz. The centre of this dominion may be taken to be the 
plains of Kipchak, but it comprised all the country lying north 
of the lower course of the Sir Daria (the Sihun or Jaxartes) and 
of the Aral and Caspian seas — “ wherever the hoofs of Mongol 
horses had tramped ” ; it included also the valleys of the Volga 
and the Don, and some wide-spread regions on the north shore 
of the Black Sea ; while towards the north it extended beyond 
the Upper Yaik (or Ural Eiver) into Western Siberia. On its 
southern and south-eastern confines, this appanage of the Juji 
line marched with that of Chingiz’s second son, Chaghatai, 
whose central kingdom, Mavara-un-Nahr, or Transoxiana, was 
situated chiefly between the rivers Sir and Amu (the Jihun or 
Oxus), but included, in its extension towards the north-east, 
the hill ranges and steppes lying beyond the right bank of the 
Sir, east of the Kipchak plains, and west of lakes Issigh-Kul and 
Ala-Nor. Towards the east, the Chaghatai domain took in the 
greater part of the region now known as Chinese (or Eastern) 
Turkistan, Farghana (or Khokand) and Badakhshan ; while 
towards the south it embraced Kunduz, Balkh, and, at the 
outset, Khorasan — a country which, at that time, spread east- 
ward to beyond Herat and Ghazni, and southward to Mekran. 
This was, perhaps, the most extensive appanage of all, and 
within its limits were to be found the greatest variety of races 
and tribes, and the greatest diversity of modes of life. It 
comprised, on the one hand, some of the richest agricultural 
districts, peopled by settled inhabitants, far advanced in Asiatic 
civilisation, and some of the most flourishing cities in Asia; 
while, on the other hand, some of the rudest hill tribes, or 
Hazaras as they were called then, had their homes in the 


' As the word Khahin will often be met with in the Tarilch-i-Eashidi, it 
may be explained, here, that the difference between it and the simple form of 
Khan was one ol degree. Khdkdn was a form of Kadn which was, 
originally, the peculiar title of the supreme sovereign of the Mongols, while 
the subordinate princes of the Chaghatai, and other Chingizi lines, were 
styled only Ehan. After a time the higher title degenerated, and was used 
by many besides the sovereign, as will be observed in the course of the 
Tarikk-i-Eashidi. Marco Polo always wrote Kadn, and applied the title 
to Ktiblai, the Mongol Emperor of China. The meaning of Khdkdn, Sir 
H. Yule considered to be “ Khan of Khans or the equivalent of the modem 
Khdn-Khdndn. (See Marco Polo, Intro, pp. 9, 10; also Dr. Terrien 
de Lacoujierie in Babylonian and Oriental Eecord for December, 1888.) 
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southern highlands, and large tracts of barren steppe-land were 
occupied hy almost equally primitive nomads, who drove their 
flocks from hill to valley and valley to hill, in search of pasture, 
according to season. 

Eastward, again, of this “ middle dominion,” as it was often 
termed, came that of Oktai (or Ogodai), the third son of Chingiz 
Khan. His allotment was the country of the original Mongols 
with that of the tribes immediately around it, while he was also 
heir to his father’s capital, Karakorum, and to the supreme 
authority over the Mongol people. On its western confines his 
dominion bordered, at first, on that of Chaghatai, in the country 
since known as Jungar or Zungaria ^ — a region that, for want of 
more exact boundaries, may be roughly described as lying north 
of the Tian-Shan, from about Urumtsi on the east, to the river 
Chu on the west, and having for its middle line the upper 
course of the Hi river. This region became the subject of much 
contention among the descendants of Oktai and Chaghatai, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, and as the house of the 
former declined, the greater part of it, if not the whole, appears 
to have gradually merged into the territories of the Chaghatai 
Khans ; while the clans that inhabited it, were dispersed among 
the tribes of Transoxiana and Kipchak, and their chiefs lived 
in obscurity under the Khans, or conquerors, for the time 
being. 

Chaghatai himself appears to have been a just and energetic 
governor, though perhaps rough and uncouth, and addicted to 
the vice, common among the Mongols, of hard drinking. At 
any rate, he was animated by the soldier-like spirit of his 
father, and succeeded in keeping order among as heterogeneous 
a population, as a kingdom was ever composed of. In 1232, for 
instance, when sedition showed itself at Bokhara, he acted with 
promptitude, if with severity, and saved his country from a far- 
reaching calamity. He was, in all probability, an old-fashioned 
Mongol, for we read that he stood by the Yasak, or code of laws 
instituted by Chingiz Khan, and that he showed little favour 
to what was, at that time in his dominions, the comparatively 
new and rising religion of Islam. He must, however, have been 
fairly tolerant, for it is recorded that his minister for Trans- 
oxiana was a Musulman, called the Jumilat-ul-Mulk, and that 
mosques and colleges were founded during his reign. But if 
Chaghatai did not lean towards Islam, neither does it appear 

' I.e., the country of the Jungar, or Zungar — the left-hand — Kalmaks. 
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that he eyer inclined towards Christianity, though that religion, 
as practised hy the Nestorians, must have been familiar to him. 
It existed in his own dominions and in those of his brother 
Oktai, who seems to have been thoroughly tolerant, and to have 
encouraged at his capital, Karakorum, every form of worship, 
besides the enlistment in his service of men of all religions — a 
circumstance which had, as will be seen later, an important 
bearing on subsequent history. 

Chaghatai’s own capital was at Almaligh, in the valley of the 
Upper Hi, near the site of the present Kulja, and consequently 
in the extreme east of his dominion. His reason for fixing it in 
that remote position, instead of at Bokhara or Samarkand, was 
probably one of necessity. His Mongol tribesmen and followers 
■ — the mainstay of his power — were passionately fond of the life 
of the steppes: the only existence worthy of men and con- 
querors, was that passed in the felt tents of their ancestors, 
among the flocks and herds that they tended in time of peace, 
and led with them on their distant campaigns. The dwellers 
in houses and towns were, in their eyes, a degenerate and 
effeminate race ; — the tillers of the soil, slaves who toiled like 
cattle, in order that their betters might pass their time in 
luxury. They would serve no Khan who did not pass a life 
worthy of free-born men and “ gentlemen rovers ” ; and Cha- 
ghatai and his immediate successors probably saw, as his later 
descendants are described by Mirza Haidar to have seen, that 
the one way of retaining the allegiance of his own people, was 
to humour their desires in this respect, and live, with them, a 
nomad’s life. 

Chaghatai died in 1241, after a reign of about fourteen years, 
and within the same year the death of Oktai occurred at Kara- 
korum. Thus two out of four of the chief divisions of the 
Mongol empire were suddenly deprived of their sovereigns, with 
the result that nearly the whole of the successors of Chingiz 
were set disputing for the succession. “Among the most 
violent as regards party spirit and warlike temper,” writes 
Mr. Oliver in his summary of this period, “ were some of the 
representatives of Chaghatai. For the time being, it ended in 
Turakina, Oktai’s widow, being appointed regent; but there 
were set up lasting disputes among the rival claimants, and the 
seeds of much future mischief were sown. For long after, the 
disputes regarding thp succession to the throne of the great 
Kaan became inextricably mixed up with the affairs, more 
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especially of the eastern part, of Chaghatai’s Khanate, and it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the latter without 
occasional references to the former.” ^ 

Little is known of the way in which Chaghatai disposed of 
his kingdom at his death, and there appears to he no mention, 
anywhere, of his having followed the ancestral custom of his 
house in distributing it among his descendants. He is recorded 
to have left a numerous family, but to have been succeeded by 
a grandson, and a minor, named Kara Hulaku, while his widow, 
Ehuskun, assumed the regency. This statement, however, seems 
to apply to Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the adjacent regions : 
at all events not to Kashghar, Yarkand, Eihotan, Aksu, and the 
southern slopes of the Tian Shan mountains — or, in other words, 
to the province south of the line of the Tian Shan, which is 
called, in our times. Eastern Turkistan. As regards this 
province, Mirza Haidar tells us that it was given by Chaghatai, 
presumably at his death, to the clan or house of Dughlat, whose 
members were reckoned to be of the purest Mongol descent, 
and one of the noblest divisions of that people. We shall hear 
more of this clan and the province they ruled, farther on ; but 
the important point to notice here, with reference to subsequent 
events, is that the Dughlats were made hereditary chiefs, or 
Amirs, of the various districts of Eastern Turkistan, as far back 
as the time of Chaghatai, for it is chiefly on this incident that 
hinges the permanent division of the Chaghatai realm into two 
branches, at a later date. 

Ebiiskun’s sway was a short one, for as early as 1247 Almaligh 
was attacked by Kuyuk, the son and successor of Oktai, and she 
was deprived of her power. For a time, disorder prevailed 
throughout the Khanate ; but Kuyuk seems to have had sufiS- 
cient power to set up one Tasu (or Isu) Mangu, who, being him- 
self a worthless debauchee, governed the country through the 
agency of a Musulman Wazir, called Khwaja Baha-ud-Din. 
Kuyuk died within three years of his accession, and was followed, 
as supreme Khakan, by Mangu, who, in 1252, restored Kara 
Hulaku and Ebuskun to their former dignities. Baha-ud-Din 
and Yasu Mangu were now, in their turn, removed, the former 
being put to death at once. Kara Hulaku died within a few 
months of his restoration, and after his death we hear no more 
of Ebuskun. Hulaku’s throne passed over to his own widow — one 
Organah Khatun — whose first act was to execute Yasu Mangu, 
^ Oliver, pp. 90, 91. 
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tinder some compact, which appears to have been made for his 
riddance, between her predecessor and the Khakan Mangu. 

Organah is described as possessing much beauty, wisdom, 
and influence, and as long as Mangu lived she was allowed to 
reign in peace. But he died in 1259, when a war of succession 
to the supreme Khakanate broke out between his brothers 
Irtukbuka and Kublai. In this strife, the Chaghatai princess 
appears to have taken no part, but she suffered nevertheless, 
for in 1261 she was driven from Almaligh by Algu (a great- 
grandson of Chingiz), who had been nominated by Irtukbuka to 
rule in her place, and to bring over the Chaghatai forces to assist 
him in his war with Kublai. Algu, however, betrayed his 
patron, who, abandoning Karakorum to his rival Kublai, marched 
against Almaligh, whence Algu had to fly for safety, first to 
Kashghar and Khotan, and finally to Samarkand. Irtukbuka 
spent the winter of 1263 in Almaligh, devastating the district 
and putting to death many of Algu’s followers. By these 
excesses he weakened his own army and resources to so great a 
degree, that he had to submit to Kublai and make peace with 
Algu, stipulating to retain for himself a portion only, of the 
eastern part of the Chaghatai Khanate. These transactions 
brought about not only a reconciliation between Algu and 
Organah, but a marriage. Both, however, died within a few 
months, and Irtukbuka, having done homage to Kublai, by 
prostrating himself at the door of Kublai’s tent, the latter 
remained supreme from Peking to Transoxiaua, and acquired the 
title of Khakan. He was the *• Great Kaan ” of Marco Polo. 

But a rival was beginning to show himself in the person of 
Kaidu, a grandson of Oktai. This prince was plotting, in 
western Kipchak, for the assistance of his uncle Batu, in 
asserting his claim to the province of Turkistan — the north- 
western division of the Chaghatai Khanate — and probably also 
for the region then becoming known as Moghulistan, which lay 
immediately to the eastward of Turkistan, and comprised the 
Zungar country, already alluded to. At the death of Algu, 
Kublai nominated Mubarak Shah, a son of Algu and Organah, 
to the Chaghatai succession, but immediately afterwards is 
said to have appointed, as his vice-regent, another great- 
grandson of Chaghatai, named Borak (or Barak), to support 
Mubarak Shah in resisting Kaidu. So far from assisting the 
young Khan, Borak drove him from the throne, made common 
cause with Kaidu, and-for a time exercised joint sovereignty 
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with the latter over Transoxiana. But jealousies were not 
long in showing themselves between the allies, and quarrels 
ensued which were only partially composed at a Tcuriltai, or 
conference of the chiefs of the tribes, held in Turkistan in 1269, 
when certain points were agreed on, the most important being 
“ the implied recognition of Kaidu as the rightful Khakan 
of the Moghuls, which from this time was extended by the 
Chaghatai Khans both to him and his son Chapar.” ^ 

Borak now proceeded to indemnify himself by invading 
Khorasan, but his campaigns resulted in nothing but defeat, 
and eventually he retired to Bokhara, where he died, or was 
perhaps poisoned, in 1270. “His reign,” says Mr. Oliver, “had 
extended only to some four years, but they were years of misery 
and destruction to some of the fairest lands and most prosperous 
cities on the Zarafshan. His death delivered them from at 
least one cowardly tyrant and persecutor, though they still 
continued to suffer from the fratricidal wars that constantly 
raged between the rival chiefs of the lines of Oktai and Chag- 
hatai, and the unhappy citizens had even more reason than 
Venice of old for invoking ‘ a plague on both their houses.’ 

“ Borak’s death left Kaidu sole master of the western portion of 
the Khanate. The dispossessed Mubarak Shah and other chiefs 
took the oath of allegiance to him, thus rendering him a still 
more dangerous rival of Kublai. In 1270 (668 h.), much to the 
indignation of the sons of Borak, he nominated Kikpai, a 
grandson of Chaghatai, chief of the tribe, but in less than two 
years Nikpai seems to have revolted, been killed, and succeeded 
by Tuka Timur, another scion of the house {circa 1271, or 67U h.), 
who, in less than two years more, was ousted by Dava, the son 
of Borak {circa 1273, or 672 h.). Dava had made up his quarrel 
with Kaidu, his claims having been constantly urged by the 
latter’s son Chapar. His reign was the longest ever enjoyed 
by a descendant of Chaghatai, and the Khanate might have 
hoped for some peace from an alliance between the rival houses, 
but unfortunately a third firebrand appeared on the scene. 
Abaka, the Il-Khan of Persia, who had always acknowledged 
Kublai as the rightful Khakan in opposition to Kaidu, and who 
had never forgiven Borak's invasion of Khorasan, was only 
watching his opportunity, and hisWazir,Shams-ud-Din Juvaini,^ 

^ Oliver, p. 96. 

^ This Wazir was brother of Ala-ud-Din Ata-Mulk, Javaini, the historian 
and author of the Tarikh-i-Jahdn Kuskai — a work that will be often alluded 
to farther on. 

e 2 
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had only to draw his attention to a favourable omen, to start 
him for Bokhara, which he entered about 1274 (672 h.), plunder* 
ing, burning, and murdering right and left.” ^ 

Dava reigned for some thirty-two years and was almost con- 
stantly at war. He possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold, as a base, made several expeditions into India, 
ravaging the Punjab and Sind, and sacking at different times 
between 1296 and 1301 Peshawar, Multan, Lahore, and Delhi. 
In the meantime, Kaidu had involved himself in wars of long 
duration with the Khakan Kublai, and as these took place 
shortly before the time of Marco Polo’s travels through Central 
Asia and China, detailed accounts of some of them have been 
handed down to us in his narrative. These wars extended, from 
first to last, over a period of some thirty years, and were not 
even concluded in 1294, when Kublai died and was succeeded 
as Khakan by his grandson Uljaitu.^ The credit indeed of 
finally overthrowing Kaidu is due rather to this prince, and 
moreover it was not Kaidu alone whom he subdued, but Dava 
also, for this last, on his return from a campaign in India in 
1301, seems to have allied himself with Kaidu and to have 
assisted in the wars against the Khakan. Kaidu’s death followed 
quickly on his final reverse, and must have occurred in 1302, 
about. His son Chapar, backed by the influence of Dava, 
obtained the recognition of his succession to the Khanate of 
the eastern division of the country, and both having sent envoys 
to Uljaitu bearing professions of submission, a period of peace 
should, it might appear, have been established. But this was 
not the case. Within a year of Kaidu’s death, Dava and Chapar 
fell out, and the latter was defeated in a battle fought between 
Samarkand and Khojand. This engagement was followed by 
several others, victory falling sometimes to one side and some- 
times to the other, until at length the Khakan "Uljaitu routed 
Chapar and obliged him to submit to Dava. 

The death of Dava occurred in 1306, and he was succeeded 
by his son Kuyuk, who lived only two years, and was in his 
turn followed by a descendant of Chaghatai named Taliku. 
This prince is said to have adopted the Musulman religion, and 
in consequence to have been put to death by his own officers, 
who raised in his place, one Kabak, a son of Dava. Kabak was 

^ Oliver, pp. 97, 98. 

“ Properly “ Timur Uljaitu the Tie-mu-urh, or Ching Tsung, of the 
Chinese. 
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installed in 1309, and was at once attacked by Chapar, in alliance 
with seyeral members of the house of Oktai. The allies were 
beaten in a number of fights, and eventually fled for refuge to 
the territory of the Khakan (now Kuluk,^ a nephew of TJljaitu), 
while their dominions were appropriated by the house of 
Chaghatai, the clans who inhabited them becoming in part its 
subjects and in part those of the Kipchaks. “ With Chapar,” 
says Mr. Oliver, “ the house of Oktai disappears, though repre- 
sentatives came to the front for a brief period again in the 
persons of Ali and of Danishmanjah, while Timur (Tamerlane), 
after displacing the family of Chaghatai, selected his puppet 
khans from the Oktai stock.” ^ Within a year of his installation, 
Kabak made way for an elder brother, who ascended the throne 
of the Chaghatai under the name of Isan Bugha, though his 
historical identity (in connection with this name at least) is 
somewhat uncertain. He provoked the Khakan into war, and 
was beaten almost at the outset of his rule; afterwards he 
invaded Khorasan with a like result, and was finally forced to 
fly from the country, before the combined forces of one of his 
brothers and of the seventh II- Khan, or King of Persia. This 
occurred in 1321, when Kabak seems to have resumed the throne 
which he had abdicated twelve years previously. 

It was about this time that a permanent division occurred in 
the realm of Chaghatai, the two parts being known by the general 
names of Mavara-un-Nahr (or Transoxiana) and Mogbulistan 
(or Jatah), though there were other provinces attached to each 
section. The story of the Khans of the former branch, roughly 
sketched above need not be followed further, as the history of 
Mirza Haidar, which chiefly concerns us, belongs to the other or 
eastern division, and is told by him, a descendant of its princes, 
in full. It is only necessary to remark with regard to Mavara- 
un-Nahr, that from the time of this division forward, the fifty 
years that remained till the great Amir, Timur, made himself 
master of the land, confusion and discord prevailed. During 
those few years the names of fifteen Khans appear in the lists — 
some of them not even of the Chaghatai line — together with 
some periods of anarchy when no name occurs. The rise of 
Timur was the turning-point from decadence to power in 
Mavara-un-Nahr, but at the same time, the death-blow to the 
original line of Chaghatai. He reduced the country to order, 

* Hai Shan, or Wu Tsung, in the Chinese annals. 

* Oliver, p. 105. 
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and ruled with uncontrolled power, though he left to the Khans, 
whom he set up or pulled down at pleasure, certain dignities 
and privileges which were nothing more than nominal. 

We have seen already, how near the empire of Chaghatai came 
to being divided during the wars of Kaidu. This Prince was, 
as far as can he gleaned, one of the ablest of the Oktai line, and 
an active and determined soldier. During his struggles for 
supremacy, he held a large tract of country carved chiefly out 
of the Chaghatai appanage, though taken partly from that of 
Oktai. It is not clear what were the limits of the territory he 
held thus temporarily, and indeed it is probable that no actual 
limits were ever acknowledged. In all likelihood his power 
extended chiefly over certain tribes who were nomads, or 
dwellers in tents, and thus in the habit of moving their abodes 
when expedient ; such movements, too, may have been more 
frequent than usual about Kaidu’s period, for the tribesmen 
must have been constantly entangled in the prevailing wars, 
and subject therefore, to the changes of fortune of those with or 
against whom they had to serve. His dominion, consequently, 
would have been more tribal than territorial in its extent. At 
any rate it would seem that during Kaidu’s last days — the 
period when he was allied with Borak — his power reached from 
the Talas Eiver and Lake Balkash on the west, to Kara-Khoja 
(between Turfan and Hami) on the east, and that it thus 
included nearly the whole length of the Tian Shan mountains, 
together with the Zungar country on the north, and Kashghar, 
Yarkand, Aksu, etc., on the south of them. Although this wide 
tract never fell permanently to him or his race, his temporary 
hold over it seems to have assisted in marking it out as a self- 
contained eastern division of the Chaghatai realm, and the 
greater portion of it — all that lay to the north of the Tian 
Shan — acquired, about this time, the name of Moghulistan, or 
vulgarly “ Jatah.” It was, above all parts of that realm, the land 
of the purely nomad Moghul (or Mongol) tribes, as distinguished 
from the settled populations of Turkistan, Farghana, and Ma- 
vara-un-Kahr on the one hand, and the mountaineers of Hisar, 
Karatigin, Badakhshan, etc., on the other. It was the land to 
or from which the tent-dwelling population could migrate, and 
carry with them their only wealth — their flocks and herds — 
when safety or other interests demanded a move ; and it became, 
moreover, as Mirza Haidar’s history will show, a sort of refuge 
for the defeated and discontented among those tribes and the 
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neighbouring nations, and the country that the true Moghul 
loved to call his own. 

Thus, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Khans of Chaghatai were rapidly declining in power, and could 
scarcely maintain themselves in their central kingdom of 
Mavara-un-Nahr, this eastern division, or Moghulistan, appears 
scarcely to have felt their sway. The hereditary Dughlat Amirs 
who, as we have seen, had been set up by Chaghatai, governed 
in detail, with more or less power, in the different cities and dis- 
tricts of the region south of the Tian Shan (or EasternTurkistan), 
and left scarcely a trace behind them in any history but that 
of one of their own clan — Mirza Haidar. They acted in the 
name of the Chaghatai Khan of the time, and though nominally 
hereditary, they seem in practice to have held office very much 
at the pleasure of the tribesmen whose affairs they administered; 
while the popularity of each one probably depended more on the 
degree of independence he was able to secure for the small 
section that regarded him as its chief, than on his hereditary 
rights. Still in the early days, the power of some of them must 
have been considerable, and it seems to have risen in degree, as 
that of the Chaghatai Khans declined. They fought among 
themselves as a matter of course, and the people suffered, no 
doubt, from the consequent disorder. It would be quite natural 
therefore that Isan Bugha, a Moghul by descent, when forced 
to retire from Mavara-un-Nahr, should turn his steps towards 
Moghulistan, and its companion province south of the moun- 
tains. 

J ust at this point the histories of the period are discordant. 
As remarked above, the identity of Isan Bugha is to some 
extent uncertain. He is known to have been a son of Dava 
Khan, and is believed to have had some brothers. Abul Ghazi 
Khan, the historian King of Khwarizm of the seventeenth 
century, speaks of him as “ II Khwaja, surnamed Isan Bugha.” 
On the other hand, Khwandamir makes Isan Bugha continue to 
reign over the western branch of the Chaghatai until his death, 
and alludes to one Imil Khwaja (apparently another son of 
Dava) as having established himself in Moghulistan.* It is 
possible that Imil, or II, may denote one and the same person ; ^ 

* See Aliul Ghazi’s Hist, des Mongols, transl. by Desmaisoos, pp. 164-5, 
and Khwandamir’s Habib us Siyar, transl. by Defremery in Journal Asiat. 

Se'rie, tom xix., pp. 270 and 280. 

^ Erskine notes (Hist, i., p. 37) that in the Tarihh-i-Rashidi he is called 
Ais or Isan Bugha ; in the Shajrat, p. 378, and by Price (Muham. Hist., 
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but however this may be, if the usually accurate Abul Ghazi 
be followed, we learn that : “ As there remained no longer in 
Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagh or TJighuristan, any prince de- 
scended from Chaghatai Khan, whose authority was acknow- 
ledged, the Moghul Amirs held a council, at which it was 
decided to summon Isan Bugha from Bokhara ; and they 
proclaimed him Khan of Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagh, and of 
Moghulistan.”^ This would make it appear that Isan Bugha 
was still reigning in Mavara-un-Nahr when summoned by the 
Dughlat Amirs; but the point is doubtful, for we have just 
been told that he had fled to Moghulistan. In any case, the 
dates of the two events agree, for the disappearance of Isan 
Bugha from Mavara-un-Nahr is recorded by one author to have 
taken place in 721 h. (1321 a.d.), and this is just the year 
when he is said, by the other, to have been summoned to 
Kashghar and made Khan of Moghulistan, with (it may be 
assumed) its dependencies. 

Thus, although the chronology and even some of the events 
of the times are uncertain, the final division of the Chaghatai 
Khanate appears to have taken place in or about the year 1321, 
and it resulted in two separate lines of Khans being established 
which were never afterwards united. The western branch was, 
a little later, superseded by Timur, whose descendants, through 
Baber, gave the ruling house to India, which has gone, for 
three centuries, by the name of “ Moghul ” ; though, as we 
shall see from Mirza Haidar’s narrative, it was, in its early 
days, known — and perhaps more correctly — as the “ Chaghatai.” 
The history of the eastern branch — that of the true “ Moghuls ” 
of Central Asia — we may now leave to be told, in detail, by our 
author; but as this line was several times broken, or sub- 
divided, and as the subject is a complicated one, it may aid the 
reader to give (immediately below), in the form of an epitomised 
statement, a general view of the succession of the Moghul 
Khans from the time of Isan Bugha onwards. It is extracted 
almost entirely from Erskine’s History of India, and was com- 

Vd!. ii';., 7). fnllowing the Kkuhisat-uI-Akbar, U, or Ail, Khtvaja ; hy 

Sharaf-iid-Din (Feti'" transl. torn, i., p. 26), Airaal : and by Abnl Ghazi, 

Aima! Khir.iju, who leigned in IJavara-un-Xahr nmler the title of Isan 
Lugha Kiian.'’ As regards the name Ais, honever, there is some mistake due 
to a misreading of the text by Erskine. The name nowhere occurs in this 
form. 

' Gesmaisons, p. 1G.5. 

* Vul. 1., Appendix B. 
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piled by him from the Tarikh-i-Bashidi ; but it contains some 
emendations from the Chinese history of the Ming dynasty, as 
translated by Dr. Bretschneider, for the period immediately 
succeeding the reign of Khizir Khwaja, and a few other altera- 
tions besides. 

It is about this period that Mirza Haidar’s chronicle is at its 
weakest ; and it is also a period where some of the best of the 
Musulman authors fail us. The Rauzat us Safa of Mir Khwand 
and the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud-Din, both differ from the 
TariJch-i-Bashidi, and the Ming history is at variance with all 
three. Thus between Khizir Khwaja and Vais Khan, the 
Rauzat us Safa and the Zafar-Ndma show two reigning Khans 
of Moghulistan, and the Tarikh-i-Rashidi also gives accounts 
of two only, though the names in the last-mentioned work are 
not the same as in the other two histories.* But the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi, in another place, relates that six Khans, including 
Khizir Khwaja and Vais, were raised to the throne by the 
Dughlat Amir, Khudaidad, thus placing four between them. 
These Khans are — 

Shama-i-Jahan, 

Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 

Muhammad, 

Shir Muhammad, 

and the author states them in this order; so that the three 
which correspond with the names of those given in the Chinese 
histories, do not fall in the same succession. Again none of the 
Musulman authors supply the date of’ succession for any of the 
intermediate Khans whom they mention. The Chinese annals 
show three Khans for the period between Khizir Khwaja and 
Vais, and furnish the year of succession for each of them, besides 
giving dates of other contemporary occurrences, which indicate 
that a particular Khan was reigning at a particular time. 
The annals chiefly refer to tributary missions and appeals for 
assistance addressed to the Chinese Emperor, but it is precisely 
such occurrences as these that the Chinese chroniclers record 
with care and exactness. Their dynastic histories are believed 
to be not always trustworthy, but they are, at any rate, com- 
pilations, more or less methodical, from State documents and 
are not based merely on tradition, as are most of the Musulman 

' As the Haft Iklim copies from the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and does not copy 
completely, it need not be referred to as an authority. (See Not. et Extraits, 
xiv., pp. 474 seq.') 
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histories. As mere records of events and dates, therefore, the 
Chinese accounts are likely to he the best guides ; and I should 
he inclined to substitute their data, regarding this period, for 
those of Mirza Haidar. I have, however, shown both in amend- 
ing Mr. Erskine’s epitome, as will he seen (at p. 46). A full 
extract from Dr. Bretschneider’s translation of the Chinese 
history is also appended immediately below. 

The three lists just spoken of, stand as follows ; — 

(A .) — Tiie Rauzat us SafcT and the Zafar-NdmaP' 


(1.) Khizir Khwaja .... died 1399 
(2.) Muhammad Khan . . . .No date 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan .... „ 

(4.) Vais Khan . . . . ■ „ 


(B .) — The Chinese Annals of the Ming dynasty? 


(1.) Khizir Khwaja 

. 

died 1399 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan 

. 

„ 1408 

(3.) Muhammad Khan 

. 

„ 1416 

(4.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan . 


„ 1418 

(5.) Vais Khan ..... 

(C .) — The Tarikh-i-Bashidi. 

„ 1428 

(1.) Khizir Khwaja 


died 1420 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan 

. 

No date 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan 

. 


(4.) Muhammad Khan . 



(•5.) Shir Muhammad . 


if 

(6.) Vais Khan . 


died 1428 


Of the two dates furnished by the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, the one 
indicating the year of Khizir Khwaja’s death is certainly in- 
correct, for there is evidence to show, in addition to the con- 
currence of the authorities named above, that this Khan did 
not reign up to the year 1420. The portion of the Matla’ 
Asaadin, of Abdur Eazzak, translated by Quatremere,* though 
it contains no list of these Khans, makes mention of ambas- 
sadors having been sent to Shah Eukh, of Mavara-un-Nahr, in 

^ Pixe’s M’lhara. Hist., iii., p. 300. 

- Petis tie la Croix, Hist, de Timur Bee, iii., p. 213. 

^ Bretschneider, Med. Res., ii., pp. 231, 239. 

* Hotices et Extraits, vol. xiv., p. 296. 
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819 H. (1416), by Nakbsb-i-Jahan, wbo is described as a son of 
Shama-i-Jahan of Mogbnlistan ; thereby implying, it wonld 
seem, that Nakhsh-i-Jaban was reigning in that year in Moghnl- 
istan. This date accords with the Chinese indication for the 
accession of Nakhsh-i-Jahan — or the year when he would most 
probably have despatched envoys to his neighbours. The same 
work ^ mentions also that in 823 h. (1420) Shah Enkh’s 
ambassadors, then on their way to China, learned that disorder 
prevailed in Moghnlistan in consequence of Yais Khan, who 
was then reigning, having attacked Shir Muhammad Oghlan. 
This statement stands by itself ; but it has some resemblance 
to that of Mirza Haidar, who relates that between Yais Khan 
and Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great disputes.” It 
also appears, from the Matla Asaadin, that in 1425 Shir 
Muhammad held powers of some kind in Moghnlistan, though 
he may not have been the reigning Khan. It is stated, at any 
rate, that in that year Mirza Ulugh Beg, who was ruling in 
Mavara-un-Nahr, undertook an expedition into Moghulistan 
and defeated Shir Muhammad. Yet, according to the Chinese, 
Yais Khan was then reigning, he having slain Nakhsh-i-Jahan 
in 1418. On the subject of Shir Muhammad, therefore, the 
Matla’ Asaadin and the Tarikh-i-Rashidi would seem to be 
at one, in so far that they both name him as living at a 
period immediately previous to the accession of Yais, though 
neither states precisely that he was a reigning Khan of the 
dynasty. 

As I have placed in juxtaposition above, the lists of reigning 
Khans, according to the various authorities, it may be useful 
also to show how they vary in their statements regarding the 
sons of Khizir Khwaja, some of whom reigned, though some 
did not. 

Thus the Bauzat us Safa has — 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(2.) Shir Ali, 

(3.) Shah Jahan Oghlan. 

The Zafar-Ndma gives : — 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(2.) Muhammad Oghlan, 

(3.) Shir Ali, 

(4.) Shah Jahan, 

* Notices et Extraits, p. 388. 
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while the Tarikh-i-Bashidi mentions : — 

(1.) Muhammad Khan, 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 

” I “ and others.” 

3 ) ) 

The passage taken from Dr. Bretschneider’s version of the 
Ming history runs thus ^ : — 

“After Yung-lo acceded to the throne he sent an envoy 
with a letter and presents to the King of Bie-shi-ba-li.^ But 
at that time Hei-di-rh-ho-djo had died,® and had been succeeded 
by his son Sha-mi-eha-gan. The latter sent in the next year 
an embassy to the emperor, offering as tribute a block of rude 
jade and fine horses. The envoy was well treated and rewarded. 
At that time it had happened that An-ko Tie-mu-rh, Prince of 
Kami, had been poisoned by Oui-li-chi, Khan of the Mongols, 
and Sha-mi-cha-gan made war on the latter. The emperor 
was thankful, and sent an envoy with presents to him, exhorting 
the King to be on good terms with To-io, the Prince of Hami. 

“ In 1406 Sha-mi-cha-gan sent tribute, and the emperor 
accordingly despatched Liu Tie-mu-rh, a high officer, with 
presents to Bie-shi-ba-li. In the year 1407 Sha-mi-cha-gan 
presented three times tribute. His envoys had been ordered to 
solicit the assistance of Chinese troops for reconquering Sa-ma- 
rh-han, which country, as they stated, had formerly belonged 
to Bie-shi-ba-li. The emperor sent his eunuchs. Pa Tai and 
Li Ta, together with Liu Tie-mu-rh, to Bie-shi-ba-li to inquire 
cautiously into the matter. The envoys presented silk stuffs 
to the King, and were well received. They returned home in 
the next year, and brought the intelligence that Sha-mi-cha- 
gan was deceased, and his younger brother, Ma-ha-ma, had 
succeeded him. The emperor then sent the same envoys once 
more to Bie-shi-ba-li, to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late 
King and bestow presents on Ma-ha-ma. When, in 1410, 
imperial envoys on their way to Sa-ma-rh-han passed through 
Bie-shi-ba-li, they were well treated by Ma-ha-ma, who in the 
next year despatched an embassy to the Chinese court, offering 
fine horses and a iven pao (leopard). 

' Jled. Researches, li., pp. 239-42. 

- Bishlidlik : the Chinese name for Moghulistan, as will be seen lower 
down. — [Ed.] 

^ According to the Za/er-nameh, Khizir Khodja died in 1399. , . , 
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“ When this embassy retnrned, they were accompanied by 
An, who carried gold embroidered silk stuffs for the King. At 
that time an envoy of the Wa-la (Oirats) complained that 
Ma-ha-ma was arming for making war on the Wa-la. The 
emperor sent to warn him. In 1413 Ma-ha-ma sent one of 
his generals with tribute to China. He reached Kan Su. 
Orders had been given to the civil and military authorities to 
receive him honourably. 

“ In the next year (1414) people returning from the Si-yu 
brought the intelligence that Ma-ha-ma’s brother and another 
had both died in a short interval. The emperor sent again An 
to Bie-shi-ba-li, with a letter of condolence. When Ma-ha-ma 
died he left no son. His nephew, Na-hei-shi-dji-han, succeeded 
him, and in the spring of 1416 despatched an envoy to inform 
the emperor of his uncle’s death. The emperor sent the 
eunuch Li Ta to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late King 
and confer the title of wang (King) on his successor. In 1417 
Na-hei-shi-dji-han sent an embassy to inform the emperor that 
he was about to marry a princess from Sa-ma-Th-han^ and 
solicited in exchange for horses, a bride’s trousseau. Then 500 
pieces of variegated and 500 of plain white silk stuff were 
bestowed on the King of Bie-shi-ba-li as wedding presents. 

“ In 1418 an envoy, by name Su-ko, arrived from Bie-shi-ba- 
li, reporting that his sovereign (Na-hei-shi-dji-han) had been 
slain by his cousin, Wai-sz, who then had declared himself King. 
At the same time Wai-sz with his people had transferred their 
abode to the west, changing the former name of the empire 
(Bie-shi-ba-li) into I-li-ha-U. The emperor said that it was 
nut his custom to meddle with the internal affairs of foreign 
countries. He bestowed upon Su-ko the rank of tu tu tsien shi, 
and at the same time sent the eunuch Yang Chung with a 
mission to Wai-sz, conferring on the King, as presents, an 
arrow, a sword, a suit of armour, and silk stuffs. The chieftain 
Hu-dai-da ^ and more than seventy other people of I-li-ba-li 
all received presents. Subsequently Wai-sz sent frequently 
tribute to the Chinese court,® as did also his mother, So-ln-tan 
Ha-tun (Sultan Khatun), 

^ The Mohammedan authors do not record this marriage. 

^ This seems to be (he Amir Khodaidad ot Kashgar, a man of great 
influence in Moghulistan. . . . The embassy of Shah Eok to China in 1420 
met the Amir Khodaidad, who then enjoyed great authority in the country 
of Moghulistan. 

5 The embassy of Shah Kok saw an envoy of Awis Khan, by name Batu 
Timur Anka, in Peking, in 1421. 
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“In 1428 Wai-sz died, and was sncceeded ty his son, Ye-sien 
hu-Jiua,^ who also sent repeatedly tribute to China. Tribute 
was also offered by Bu-sai-in, the son-in-law of the late King. 

“ Ye-sien lu-hua died in 1445, and was succeeded by Ye-mi-li- 
hu-djoi^ The latter sent camels as tribute, and also a block of 
rude jade weighing 3800 Jcin, but not of the best quality. The 
Chinese government returned for every two Mn of jade one 
piece of white silk. 

“ In 1457 a Chinese envoy was sent to I-li-ha-U with presents 
for the King, and in 1456 again.® It was then settled that I-li- 
ba-li was to send tribute every three or five years, and the 
number of the people in the suite of the envoy should not 
surpass ten men. Subsequently embassies from that country 
were seldom seen at the Chinese court.” 


Epitojiised Account of the Khans of Moghulistan. 

{Chiefly from Erskine.) 

Isan Bugha Khan seems to have been called into Moghulistan 
about A.H. 721 (1321), and to have reigned till 730 (1330). 

An Interregnum. 

Tughluk Timur Khan, son of Isan Bugha, born about 730, 
began to reign 748 (1347), died 764 (1363). 

Usurpation of Amir Kamar-ud-Din. It was against him 
tliat the expeditions of Timur into Moghulistan were directed 
— A.H. 768-94 (1367-1392). 

Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur, raised to the 
throne in 791, before Kamar-ud-Din’s death. He reigned 
till 801 (1399), and was succeeded by his son, 

Shama-i-Jahan, who was succeeded by his brother, 

- Nakhsh-i-Jahan, who was succeeded by his brother, 

Muhammad Khan, who was succeeded by his son. 

Shir 3Iuhammad Khan, wUo was succeeded by his nephew, 

Sultan Vais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghlan, the brother 
of Shir Muhammad. Sultan Vais was killed 832 (1428-9) 

* Isan Buka II. of the Mohammedan authors. . . . 

( I mil Khodja. This Khan is not mentioned by the Mohammedan authors. 

’■ I he two dates should probably be reversed. — [E d.] 

’ According to Chinese annals, the portion of the list bracketed above 
should stand ; — ’ 


Khizir Khwaja 
bhama-i-Jahan 
Muhammad Khan 
Kakhsh-i-Jahan 
Vais Khan 


died 1390 
„ 1408 
„ 1416 

„ 1418 

„ 1428 


Each of these appears to have succeeded immediately on the death of his 
predecessor. 
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On the death of Vais there was a division among the Moghuls, 
some adhering to Yunus Khan, the eldest son of Vais, others 
to Isan Bugha II., the younger son. 


West. 

Tunus Khan, who was expelled 
832 (1429), returned 860 (1456), 
and regained the western part of 
Moghulistan. Hostilities were main- 
tained between the eastern and 
western Moghuls till the death of his 
grand-nephew, Kabak Sultan, when 
he reigned without a rival. 

In the latter part of his life, the 
remoter tribes of the steppes, dis- 
pleased with his fondness for towns, 
separated from him, and acknowledged 
his second son, Sultan Ahmad, or 
Alaoha Khan, as their Khan — so that 
the kingdom was again divided into 
two during his lifetime. He died 
892 H. (1487). 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, Yunus’ 
eldest son, succeeded his father in 
Tashkand and as chief of the western 
tribes. He was defeated by Shaibani 
Khdn in 908 (1502-3), lost Tash- 
kand and Sairam, and was finally 
put to death by Shaibani in 914 H. 
(1508-9). 


East. 

Isan Bugha II., raised to the throne 
in 832 H. (1429), and through life 
supported by the eastern Moghuls, 
died 866 (1462),* was succeeded by 
his son 

Dust Muhammad Khan, who ruled 
in the eastern districts (Uighuristan, 
etc.), died 873 (1468-9). 

Kabak Sultan Oghlan, his son, 
ruled for a time about Turfan, or 
Uighuristan, where he was murdered. 


Sultan Ahmad Khan, second son 
of Tunus, governed the eastern 
Moghuls in Aksu and Uighuristan. 
He was generally known as Alacha 
Khan — “the slaughtering Khan.” He 
was bent on making himself absolute 
ruler of the steppes, destroyed the 
chiefs, and curtailed the power of 
many of the tribes. Defeated by 
Shaibani Khan in 908 (1502-3), he 
died of grief in 909 (1503-4). 


The death of Sultan Ahmad was followed by many civil 
wars and much anarchy in Moghulistan. His elder brother, 
Sultan Mahmud, invaded his dominions from the west. Sultan 
-A.hmad’s numerous sons contended with one another. Several 
sections of the people, and among others the Kirghiz, separated 
from the main body. The anarchy and civil wars lasted some 
years. The country was overrun by Aba Bakr (a Dughlat) of 
Kashghar, by the Kalmaks and the Kazaks. The whole of the 
tribes of Moghulistan never again united under one head. 
Two Khanates and the confederation of the Kirghiz-Kazaks 
seem to have arisen out of the ruins of the Khanate of the 
Moghuls. Sultan Mansur, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad, 


* According to the Chinese accounts Isdn Bugha II. died in 1445, and was 
succeeded by one Te-mi-li-bu-jo (Iin-il Khwaja), a personage who does not 
appear to be mentioned by any of the Musulman historians. 
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established himself in Aksu, Turfan, etc., and a new Khanate 
arose in Kashghar and the western provinces. 

West. East. 

Sultan Said Khan, third son of Mansur Khan, Sultan Ahmad’s 
Sultan Ahmad, in Eajab 920 (Sept, i eldest son, was acknowledged and 
151-1:), or eleven years after his ruled in Turfan and the eastern 
father’s death, seized Kashghar, and provinces — i.e., Uighuristan. He 
expelled Aba Bakr Mirza. He died in 950 (1543-4), having reigned 
died 16 Zilhajah 939 (9 July, 1533); two years along with his father, and 
and was succeeded by his son, forty more by himself; he was 
Abdur Eashid Khan, who died 973 succeeded by his son, Shah Khan. 
(1565-6) ; and was succeeded by his 
son, Abdul Karim. 

Meanwhile in the steppes of Moghulistan, the Kirghiz 
established themselves under Khans of their own, and in 
process of time, formed a kind of federative union with the 
Kazak Uzbegs, which has, in some degree, lasted to the present 
day, and has been called “ the three hordes of Kirghiz.” 

Amies of Kashghae, or Alti Shahe, who were coetempoeaev 
WITH THE Khans of Moghulistan. 

Amir Tulik, Ulushegi (or chief of the tribe) of the Moghul 
Khans, contemporary with Isan Bugha L, succeeded by 
Amir Bulaji, his brother; raised Tughluk Timur to the throne; 
succeeded by his son, 

Amir Khudaidad, who is said to have reigned about ninety 
years in Kashghar. He succeeded his father, probably soon 
after the year 748 h. (1347). In his time Amir Kamar-ud- 
Din, his uncle, usurped the Khanship of the Moghuls, and 
for a time also (it would appear) that of the greater part of 
Alti Shahr. The chronology of Amir Khudaidad’s life is very 
uncertain. He was succeeded by 
Amir Sayyid Ali, grandson of Khudaidad (by his son Amir 
Siyyid Ahmad). Sayyid Ali reigned about twenty-four 
years— 838 to 861 h. (1435 to 1457)— and was succeeded by 
his sons, 

Slmz Mirza, in larkand, who ex- Muhammad Haidar Mirza in Kash- 
p. lied his brother from Ka.shghar, ghar, whence he was expelled by his 
and reigned seven years. He died brother. 
bt)8 H. (i4bo — i). 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, on his brother’s death, succeeded. 
He is said to have reigned twenty- four years in all, or eight 
years with imperfect authority and sixteen years with full 
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authority. In 885 h. (1480) he was expelled hy his nephew 
and stepson, Aha Bakr. 

Aha Bakr Mirza, son of Saniz, reigned in all forty-eight years. 
The years of his reign are probably reckoned from the date 
of his taking possession of Yarkand, about 873 h. (1468-9). 
He was finally defeated and expelled by Sultan Said Khan, 
the third son of Sultan Ahmad Khan (Alacha Khan), who 
changed the dynasty. See Khans of Moghulistan, above. Aba 
Bakr was murdered 920 h. 


It may perhaps help to make matters clear as regards the 


dates, if I append here, a list of the western branch of the 
line of Chaghatai Khans (those of Mavara-un-Nahr or Trans- 


oxiana), extracted from Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s Muhammadan 
Dynasties (p. 242). 

A.H. A.T>. 

1. Chaghatai . . . Began to 

reign 624 = 

1227 

2. Kara Hulaku 

)» 

639 = 

1242 

3. Lsu Mangu . 


645 = 

1247 

. Kara Hulaku (restored) . 


650 

1252 

4. Orgdnah Khatun . 


650 

1252 

5. Algu .... 


659 

1261 

6. Mubarak Shah 


664 

1266 

7. Barlk Khan . 


664 

1266 

8. Nikpai 

>» 

668 

1270 

9. Tuka Timur . 

)» 

670 

1272 

10. Dava Khan . 


c672 

c 1274 

11. Kunjuk Khan 

„ 

706 = 

1306 

12. Taliku 


708 

1308 

13. Kahak Khan 

>• 

709 

1309 

14. Isan Bugha . 


709 

1309 

. Kahak Khan (restored) . 


c 718 = 

1318 

15. Ilchikadi 

»» 

721 

1321 

16. Dav4 Timur . 

7> 

721 

1321 

17. Tarmashirin . 


722 

1322 

. Sanjar? 


730-i? = 

13.3i>4? 

18. Jinkishai 

jy 

734 

1.334 

19. Buzim .... 

71 

c 7.35 = 

c 1335 

20 Isun Timur . 

,, 

r 739 

c 1339 

. Ali (of Oktai stock) 

11 

c 741 

c 1340 

21. Miihamiiiad . 


c 743 = 

c 1342 

22. Kazan 

,, 

744 

1343 

. Danishmanja (of Oktai stock) 


747 

1346 

23. Buyan Kuli . 

11 

749 

—760 

1348 

—1358 


Anarchy and rival chiefs until the supremacy of Timur in 
771 A.H. = 1370 A.D. 

/ 
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Jahincix TumiiKir Bustingir Sultan Muhamd. Others Muhamd. Haidar Abdulla Mirza Muhamd. Shah 

® ® Aitiihnr^ 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF CHAGHATAL] 


Chingiz 


Cliaghatai 


2. Kara Hulakn 
+ 

i. Organah 
t). Mubarak 


Mutakaii 


3. Isu Mangn 


Baidar 

I 

5. Algu 


Isun Davii 

I 

7. Borik 

I 

10. Dava 


Buri 

I 

Eadami 


Sarbaii 

j 

8. Kikpai 



i y. Tiika Timur 

12. Taliku 


1 1 

Orak Timur 

1 


1 

Yassur 



! 1 

1 2*2. Kazan 



11. Kunjuk 13. Kabak 14. Isan Bugha I. Imil Khwaja 


Pulad 

I 

21. Muhammad 


15. Hchi Kaidi 

1 

Dmji 


Tughlnk Timur 


16. Dava Timur 17. Tarmashiriu Sureu Ogliul 

I I I 

19. Buzun Sanjar 23. Bavan Kuli 

I 

18. .Jinkishai 


Abukau 


Hyas Khwaja 

Shama-i-Jahati 


Khizir Khwaja 


Nakhsh-i-Jahan 


20. Isuii Timur 
Timur Shah 


Muhammad 


Shir Ali (or Kuli) Oghlan Shir Muhammad 


Isiin Buglm II. 

I 

Dust Muhammad 
Kabak Sultau 


Mahmud 


Kutluk Kigar Khanim 


In Baddkhfhan 


Sultan Muhamd. Sultan 
Shah Muhamd. Sultan 


Five other/ 


I ■■■ i I I T.. 

(1) Mansur (2) Iskandar (3) Said (4) Baba (5) Shaikh 
I I Chak Muhamd. 


Muhamma<l 


Shah Khan 


Abdur-Bashid Iskandar S. Ibrahim 


(6) Khalil (7) Aimau (8) Chiu 
I Khwaja Timur 

Baba Sultan 


(9) Yusun (10) Tukhta Eight Others 
Timur Bugha 


Abdul Latif Abd. Karim Abd. Kahim AM. Aziz Adham (or Sufi) Muhammad Muhamd. Biiki Koraish Ulus 


AMulla 


Abd. Eahim? 


Note. — The early part of this Table (down to Tughluk Timur) is compiled chiefly from that of Sir H. Howorth, as published 
in Mr. S. Lane Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties, facing p. 242. The latter part is from the Tarihh-i-Bashidi. as explained in 
Sect. II. of the Introduction. 

The numbers (where not in parentheses) indicate the reigning Khans of the line of Mavara-un-Nahr, as shown in the list at 
p. 49, Sect. II. of the Introduction. 


Omar Shaikh, Tiuturi (of Farghana) 

Baix-r 

1 

Humavun 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF TIMUB. 


[Khctnifdii] 


1. Jahangir 2. Umar Shaikh Mirza 


1. Muliaiud. Sultan 2. Pir Muhamil. j 

I I 

Jahangir , — • — , I 

I 7 5ons Baikara 

M, Sultan Khalil | 

I 

M. Miihrail. Umar 


1. Pir JInhamil. 2. Kustam 'i. Sikaudar 4. Mansur 


Amir TmrB, b. 736, d. 807 H. (I.) 

I [Mdvard- un-Nahr^ 


3. Mirah S hah , b. 769, d. 810 (II.) Shah Bukh Mirza, b. 779, d. 850 


1. Aba Bakr Mirza 


1 

1 

1 

1 1 

2. Alangar 


1. Ulugh Beg 2. Baisanghar 

3. 51. Ibrahim 

4. Siyurghatmish 5. Mahd. 

3. Usman 


1 


1 

1 

4. 5Iir2a Umar 


1. Abdul La tit 


Abdulla 

5Iahmud 

.5. KhalU 


2. Abdul Aziz 




6. Sultan Muhamd. Mibza (III.) 

I 



1 

7. Ijil Mirza 


1. Ala-ud-Daula 


2. 51. Snltan 

3. Abdul Kasim Babar 

8. Siyurghtamish 


1 


5Iuhamd. 

1 

1 


5Iirza Ibrahim 


i 

Shah Mahmud 

M. Snltan 5Iasud 




Yadgar Mnhd. 51. 






d. 875 




Baikara 

Sultan Vais 

5Iuhd. Sultan 51. 

1 


i 

Sultan Husain Mirza 

1. Badi-uz-Zaman 51. 

2. 5Iuzafar Husain 5t. 

1 

1 . 1 high 51. 

1 ! 

2. Shah 51. 3. 5Iuhd. 

1 . ' 
4. Ibrahim 

0 . 5Iasud 0. Akil 51. 

1 

1. 5Iuhd. Sultan 51. 

Husain 51. 

Husain 51. 

1 

Husain 51. 

2. Sikandar Snltan 

5Iuzaffar Husain 51 



\_Ba(lnl:h’‘]idii] 


1 

1 

1 

i 

1. Baisanghar 

2. Sultan 5bisud 51 

3. Khan 5Iirza 
(Vais) 

1 

5Iirza Sulaiman 

1 

51 Ibrahim 

51. Shah Bukh 

? 4. Sultan 
Ali 51. 


SrLTAN Abu Said M. (IV.) Minuchihr M, 

b. 830, d. 873 

1. Sultan Ahmad M. 

2. S. Muhamd. M. 

3. S. >Iahmud M. {Himlnitn't] 

' 4. Umak Shaikh M. (V.) 

i b. 860, d. 899 I 

I 5. S. Murad M. ! 

! 6. S.Walad 

I 7. Ulugh Beg M. 

I 8. Aha Bakr M. I i 

9. S. Khalil Abdur-Eazzak M. | 

1 10. Shah Bukh M. I 


1. Zahik-uu-Din Mhd. Babah (VI.) 2. Jaliangir 51. 3. Xasir 5Iirza 

b. 888, d. 937 


1. Nasik-ud-Dis 5Ihd. Hcmayuh (VII.) 2. Kamran 51. 3. Askari 51 

b. 913, d. 963 


4. Hindal 51. 


Note. — This Table is almost entirely from Prof. BlochmannV Ain-i-Aklmri—hnt abridged. 
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SECTION m. 


THE LAND OP THE MOGHDIS. 

His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modem feme, the seat 
Of mightiest Empire, from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarcband by Oxus, Temur’s tbrone. 

To Paquin of Simean Kings; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of great Mogul 

— Paradise Lost, Bk. XI. 


The area over -whicli Mirza Haidar’s history extends is a wide 
one. Expressed in the geographical terms of onr times, it may 
he said to deal with Western Turkistan, Bokhara, Farghana, the 
Eussian province of Semirechensk (or the seven rivers), the 
Chinese province of Hi (or Zungaria), Eastern Tnrkistan, Tibet, 
Ladak, Baltistan, Gilgit and the neighbouring states, Chitral, 
Wakhan, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Northern 
India ; while references are frequently made to countries lying 
even beyond these regions. But it is a history, especially, of 
the eastern branch of the Chaghatais — i.e., the Moghuls proper 
— and, therefore, the chief scene of action lies in and immediately 
around their home-land. The situation and extent of this 
region are not difficult to describe, but it is far from easy to 
give a name to it as a whole. 

Its limits were not very clearly defined at any period, and 
were seldom the same for twenty years at a time, while even 
the names of “ Jatah ” and “ Moghulistan,” by which a portion 
of it was known, are now not only obsolete, but have 
hitherto been subject to some doubt regarding the exact locality 
to which they were applied. Moreover, there was at no time 
any one name in use, which served to designate the entire 
Khanate. Mirza Haidar usually speaks of ‘ Moghulistan ’ and 
‘Kashghar,’ but it is not always clear whether, by ‘Kashghar,’ he 
means only the city and district of that name, or the entire 
province of AUi-Shahr — the Six Cities^ of Eastern Turkistan — a 


^ The six cities were Kashghar, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand, Khotan, Ush- I’ji 
and Aksu. Dr. Bellew informs us that Maralbashi was ' ” ■, \ ^ 

the list, when Alti Shahr became Yati Shahr, or sev&a ■ \ 

Beport, p. 185.) The name is probably of Khokandi origin, and/ belongs to-N C 
the present centmy. r '■ 


../V/'jiO' 
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region wtich, he tells us more than once, was, when combined 
with Fargtana, termed Mangalai Suyah or “ Facing the Sun.”^ 
This territory would almost exactly correspond to the provinces 
of Farghana and the Chinese Turkistan of modern times, less 
the districts of Karashahr, Turfan and Hami in the extreme 
east ; or, in other words, to Farghana and Alti-Shahr. But 
even if we were to give the entire country the double name of 
“ Moghulistan and Mangalai Suyah,” there would still remain 
some difficulties of definition. At first sight it would appear 
that the author describes the limits very exactly ; hut this is 
not quite the case, and for two reasons. In the first place, he 
sets forth the provinces that composed it on several occasions, 
but does not always make them the same : the other is that, in 
common with all Asiatics who attempt to describe an area, he 
names a district or a geographical feature as a boundary, hut 
does not mention whether it should he included or excluded — 
whether the limiting district, range or lake lay beyond or 
within the area he is describing. In addition to these uncer- 
tainties there is also the inconsistency that Farghana, as a 
whole, was seldom included within the actual possessions of the 
Khans of Moghulistan. They always regarded it as theirs by 
right, but they rarely held more than a few positions, or 
districts, within its limits, and even these they were usually 
unable to keep for any length of time. Practically, therefore, 
Farghana can scarcely be held to have formed a part of their 
dominions, although it may have been comprised in the geo- 
graphical term “Mangalai Suyah.” "With this reservation, 
however, and in order to show what the author describes, it 
would seem as well that Farghana should he included nominally 
with Moghulistan and Alti-Shahr; so that, after making due 
allowance for the fluctuations that occurred at different periods, 
the following may be regarded (as nearly as possible) as a 
statement of the extent of the dominions of the Moghul Khans, 
from about the middle of the fourteenth century to the middle 
of the sixteenth. 

There was no central division, but the province of Moghulis- 
tan proper — or Jatah, as it was also called during the early part 
of that period— being a “steppe” or pastoral country, and the 
homeland of the dominant tribe, was therefore the principal 
division. Its western boundary marched with the province of 
Shash, the modern Tashkand, which seems to have contained 
^ For some remarks on this name, see note, p. 7. 
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the whole of the lowlands of the valley of the Sir, from a little 
above Ehojand to about the Arys tributary, and included such 
towns as Shahrukhia, Tashkand and Sairam. Immediately to 
the east of this level agricultural stretch, rise the hills which 
separate it from the valley of the Upper Talas, and it was this 
line of hills, or uplands, which seems to have stood usually, and 
in a general way, for the boundary of the Moghuls. To the 
north of Shash lay the province of Turkistan, with the Karatau 
hills between it and the Lower Talas, and here again the hills 
appear to have been the western limit of the nomad tribes. 
Turning towards the north-west, a line drawn from the Karatau 
to the southern extremity of Lake Balkash, and continued again 
from its other extremity to the Tarbagatai mountains, may be 
taken roughly to have been the frontier in that direction. We 
hear, at any rate, of no transactions of the Moghuls, as a tribe, 
anywhere to the north-west of the Balkash ; nor do we trace 
them anywhere to the north of the Imil river, which is fed 
from the Tarbagatai mountains, except when flying before 
Timur’s avenging army in 1389 and 1390, they crossed the 
range into the valley of the Irtish. But this was an occasion 
when danger led them to seek refuge beyond the bounds of their 
own country. From the Tarbagatai range, the limiting line 
would probably bend south-eastward to some point at the 
northern foot of the Tian Shan, near the present Urumtsi ; but 
this is somewhat uncertain. All that is clear is that the tract 
now known as “ Zungaria ” (or the land of the Zungar, or Jungar, 
Kalmaks) formed a part of the Moghul dominion, but how far 
precisely, “ Zungaria ” extended towards the east, there is 
nothing to show. Probably it included Lakes Ebi Nor and 
Ayar Nor, and had for its central feature the upper course of 
the Hi river. On the south, the main range of the Tian Shan, 
as far west as about the head of the Narin river, divided 
Moghulistan from Kuchar, Aksu, etc., while westward, again, 
the water-parting ranges between the Narin and Lake Issigh- 
Kul, continued up to the heads of the Talas, would seem, 
approximately, to have been the line of separation from Kash- 
ghar and Farghana. 

The boundaries of Alti-Shahr were better defined by natural 
features than Moghulistan. It may be said, generally, to have 
embraced the whole of the system of the Tarim, together with 
some of the upper waters of the Sir. On the north it marched 
with the southern limit of Moghulistan, as described above. On 
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the east it included the town and district of Kuchar (which was 
usually a dependency of Aksu), and probably the region of Lake 
Lob ; while it excluded Karashahr — then known as Chalish — 
and all to the east of it, which constituted, as we shall see, a 
proyince that bore the ancient name of ‘ Uighuristan.’ On the 
south, along the whole length of the country, the mountains 
forming the scarp of the Tibetan highlands— the Kuen-lun and 
the Altyn Tagh — shut it off from all beyond. Towards the 
west the Pamirs, generally speaking, constituted its extreme 
limit, till these ahut northward on the southern confines of 
the Talley of the river Sir; for these uplands, then as now, 
seem to have divided the Kashghar district from Farghana. 
What the precise limits in the Pamir region were, there is 
nothing to indicate, but in speaking of Sarigh-Kul, Mirza 
Haidar implies that that district, at least, lay within the pro- 
vince of Alti-Shahr, and for a time also, we find Wakhan and 
Shighnan described as territory dependent on Kashghar, though 
this was not usually the case. 

But if these were approximately and usually the limits, it 
does not follow that they were, on the one hand, never over- 
stepped, or on the other, that the area they included was always 
held intact. As a matter of fact, they varied considerably from 
time to time. Before the rise of Timur, for instance, invasions, 
by the Moghuls, of Shash, Turkistan and even Mavara-un-Nahr 
were of common occurrence, while at times in their later 
history, they extended their sway over districts in the east 
which did not properly belong to Alti-Shahr. In the same 
way, when the afl'nirs of their neighbours were in the hands of 
strong rulers, portions of Moghulistan were cut off for a time, 
and numbers of the inhabitants seem to have had no scruple in 
joining the service of the successful conqueror of the time 
being. 

The section known as Moghulistan differed widely, in most 
respects, from its companion province on the south. It was a 
land of mountains, streams and lakes, of upland pastures and 
steppes, of wooded valleys and even forests ; for while it lay 
north of the regions which can only become productive if 
reached by the monsoon from the southern seas, or if irrigated 
by the art of its inhabitants, it was yet far enough from the 
blighting snows and sunless days of Siberia, to be in most parts 
clothed with natural verdure of some kind. Its altitudes were 
moderate, and its climate, therefore, as Mirza Haidar describes 
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it, cool and invigorating, though to Europeans, accustomed 
to live within the modifying influence of the sea, it would 
appear to be subject to extremes of temperature. Deserts in 
the proper sense of the word — sandy or stony wastes, with little 
or no vegetation or water — nowhere existed, except on the ex- 
treme north-western confines, and wherever the word ‘ desert ’ 
occurs in the text, when referring to Moghulistan, it is because 
the author has used the Persian or Turki equivalent, though 
the real meaning would be ‘ the open country,’ or the ‘ country 
devoid of towns and cultivation ’ — the ‘ steppe ’ — a feature 
which no English word will describe. 

However this may be, it was a land in every way suited to 
the habits and customs of a sparse population of nomadic 
graziers and shepherds, and it accordingly evolved, or at least 
attracted, a race whose requirements it fulfilled. But the 
peaceable pursuits of raising flocks and attending herds were 
not the only avocations of a people with the traditions of the 
Moghuls. Perhaps their chief requirement was a land whence 
they might raid on their settled and more wealthy neighbours, 
and whither, if beaten, they could retire and find a refuge — a 
land, in short, so inaccessible and unproductive to all but them- 
selves, that it formed, at once, a base for their own description 
of warfare, a secure retreat, and an inhospitable waste for the 
pursuing enemy ; for where they moved, the whole resources of 
the country — the food supplies, the transport, the shelter — 
moved with them, and were used to meet their wants alone. 
There could have been no forts or towns or immovable pro- 
perty, worthy of the name, for an invader to destroy, and no 
stationary population, left undefended, upon whom he might 
wreak his vengeance ; for the women and children and the aged 
all formed part of the expedition, and were doubtless employed 
or disposed of, in much the same way while the tribe was on the 
march, as while at home in their own encampment. In times 
of peace — or rather of inactivity — they probably bred, besides 
the camels and sheep, which were their principal food-pro- 
ducers, large numbers of ponies, for it was on these that all 
depended, when wars or forays were on hand. Mobility must 
have been the quality they relied on more than any other, both 
in attack and retreat, and we find them bafiling their enemies 
more by their movements than by their fighting power. 
Indeed, fighting in its proper sense must have been with them, 
as with most of their neighbours, a pursuit very sparingly 
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indulged in. We read, it is true, of armies counted by hundreds 
of thousands, and of pitched battles when thousands were killed 
on either side, hut apart from the facts that populations such 
as those in question could not have put such masses of fighting 
men in the field, and that numbers among Orientals are at all 
times used as mere figures of speech, it is remarkable that 
where a particular battle or other special incident is described 
in detail, there are usually indications that the numbers engaged 
were very small indeed. 

This must have been more especially the case with the 
tribe of Moghuls and the other nomads who allied themselves 
with them, after the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
During Amir Timur’s reign, the Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 
one of their best leaders, seem to have been always beaten when 
met by the Amir’s troops, yet they were never thoroughly 
repressed until the great conqueror had put forth all his 
strength and resources in following them up, in separate bodies, 
to the farthest confines of their territory. His problem was 
not how to beat the Moghuls in battle or to invade their 
country, but how to catch their mobile forces in sufficient 
numbers, to make an impression on the nation at large ; while, 
on their part, the Moghuls never seem to have attempted an 
incursion into Timur’s dominions, except when he and his 
troops were engaged in prosecuting a war elsewhere. Later, 
the same difficulty occurred to Ulugh Beg Mirza, who only 
succeeded in dealing them a heavy blow, through the accident 
of a piece of treachery on the part of one of their own people, 
by which he was afforded an unlooked-for opportunity. And 
later again — within the sixteenth century — when the Kirghiz 
and Kazaks had to a great extent supplanted the Moghuls in what 
had been the latter’s own land, and the nominal Khans of the 
country (Sultan Said and his successor) had their headquarters 
at Kashghar, it seems evident, though Mirza Haidar says little 
about it, that the tactics of the nomads left them practically 
masters of the situation. Yet even in those days, when brought 
to battle, they are said usually to have been beaten. Perhaps 
the only power which the Moghuls stood in fear of, after the 
days of Timur, was that of the Plzbegs, when these were first 
rising to power. Under Shaibani Khan the confederated tribes 
of Uzbegs still possessed the characteristics and qualities of 
nomadic nations, and it is not a little remarkable that the 
Moghuls, so far from dealing with them as they were accustomed 
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to do with others in the low countries, enlisted under Shaihani 
in large nnmbers, and assisted him against the more civilised 
forces of Baber and the Khorasani Mirzas. They seem to have 
feared to measure themselves with those who could use their 
own tactics against them, or fight them, indeed, with their own 
weapons. 

In many places in Mirza Haidar’s history, as well as in the 
Zafar-Ndma and other books, mention is made of the ‘ cities ’ 
or ‘ towns ’ of Moghulistan ; but as the same words must 
necessarily be used when speaking of the settled countries of 
Mavara-un-Nahr, Turkistan, and Alti-Shahr, they are somewhat 
misleading terms to apply to the auls, or encampments, of a 
nomadic people. One native writer, whose book dates from the 
first half of the fourteenth century, presents, in a few words, a 
telling picture of Moghulistan in his day — or part of Turkistan as 
it was then still called. “ Since the region has been devastated 
by the arms of the Tatars,” he writes, “ it is inhabited only by 
a scanty population. According to what I have been assured 
by a man who has travelled through the country, there is 
nothing to be seen in Turkistan but ruins, and more or less 
obliterated remains. From a distance one sees a well-built 
village, the environs of which are covered with beautiful 
verdure; but on approaching, in the hope of meeting with 
some inhabitants, there are found only houses completely de- 
serted. The population is composed entirely of nomads — that 
is, of shepherds and graziers who never occupy themselves with 
cultivating the land or sowing crops. There is no other verdure 
but that of the steppes, which grows naturally.” ^ That towns, 
in the true sense of the word, had existed in the land is thus 
correct, but they had been built when others possessed and 
governed it, and before it had become the home of the Mon- 
golian nomads. The Uighurs, a Turki tribe of considerable 
cultivation by comparison, had owned the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the country up to less than a century prior to the 
rise of the Mongols, and were probably the founders of several 
towns of more or less importance ; while the whole of Moghul- 
istan had, during the interval, been occupied by the Kara 
Khitai, whose people, although perhaps much mixed with 
nomad tribesmen, seem also to have been capable of building 
cities and carrying on cultivation. The advent of the Mon- 

* See the Masdlah-al-Ahsar of Shahab-ud-Din, transl. by Quatremere in 
Not. et Extr. xiii., p. 257. 
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golian hordes, however, under Chingiz and his successors, put 
an end to all such practices, and from that time till the date 
when Mirza Haidar’s history closes (and probably for long 
after also), the country reverted to a purely pastoral condition. 
When, therefore, we read of the cities of Taraz, Balasaghun, 
Aimal, Bishbalik, Almaligh, etc., within the Moghul period, it 
can hardly be that Moghul cities are intended, but rather 
encampments — some of them, perhaps, central in situation and 
well inhabited — standing on or near the sites of the remains of 
these places. 

In the more advanced of the countries conquered by the 
Mongolian armies — in Persia, Mavara-un-Hahr, Turkistan, etc. 
— no obliteration or even systematic destruction of towns 
(except in the course of the wars), and no reversion to a 
nomadic level, seems to have taken place; but the difference 
in the case of Moghulistan was that, in that country, the 
nomadic tribesmen of the steppes immediately to the eastward 
— the true Mongolia — pressed in, and appropriating the land 
for their own habitation, took root, while in the lower countries 
they settled as rulers only. Those of the Mongols who, after 
the first invasion, stayed in the conquered countries with their 
governing Khans or chiefs, probably intermarried, after a time, 
with the settled population, and were soon absorbed ; while in 
what became known — and partly for this very reason — as 
‘ Moghulistan,’ or the ‘ land of the Mongols,’ the invaders found 
a suitable home, and establishing themselves as one of the 
nations of the soil, became, for a time at least, the dominant 
one. As generations passed, they tended, no doubt, to lose 
their identity by intermarrying with other races already 
sparsely inhabiting the region, but in this instance their 
absorption would be a slow process, as compared with the few 
left among the overwhelming populations of the lower countries 
in the west. The aul was probably a tribal community, and 
the number of the Moghuls was perhaps greater than that of 
their neighbours, while the life of the steppes rendered a 
certain degree of isolation inevitable. All these circum- 
stances would combine to retard a fusion of races, though it 

may not, as far as the evidence goes, have obviated it in the 
end. 

Here, then, no cities sprang up, while those already in 
existence soon fell to ruin. But the Musulman writers, who 
constantly confuse the words for ‘ city ’ and ‘ country,’ and 
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even ‘ nation,’ wonld be unlikely to draw any distinction 
between a built and permanent town, and an encampment of 
felt tents — an uriu or an aid, as the Turki words are. In 
several cases Mirza Haidar mentions towns of Moghulistan as 
existing in the form of ruins only, and he is explicit on this 
point. But he nowhere describes one as an inhabited centre at 
his own time, though it is only reasonable to suppose that he 
would, at least, have made some mention of them had they 
existed, in the same way that he speaks of, and even describes, 
those of Alti-Shahr. The mil, or collection of felt tents, 
pitched without order or any view to permanency, near the 
banks of a stream, and in the centre of some district where 
pasture was near at hand, was probably the nearest approach 
to a town at the period our history belongs to. Here, possibly, 
a square or oblong shed of brown mud bricks, ornamented with 
yaks’ tails, antelopes’ heads, and rows of small, coloured flags, 
may have stood to represent the urdu proper, or reception- 
room and court-house of the chief; while round it were 
scattered the dome-shaped tents of willow laths, covered with 
sheets of felt — all grimy and greasy — and ready at any moment 
to be taken down by the women of the tribe, and packed, with 
the rest of their domestic belongings, on the backs of the camels. 
Of forts, walls, or streets there could have been no sign. In the 
daytime, the ground on which the encampment stood would 
have been black with the dried droppings of sheep, a foot in 
depth, which, whirled into the air by the west wind, would 
pervade, with its pungent smell, the valley for a mile round, 
and cover everything, even the surface of the river, with a film 
of black. By the evening, this unsavoury carpet would be 
overlaid by thousands of sheep, driven in from the neighbour- 
ing glens and packed close, in scarcely separated flocks, for the 
night, while outside these, long rows of camels would kneel at 
their tethering-ropes, and groups of shaggy ponies stand fastened 
to the doors of their masters’ tents. Near at hand, it may be, 
some ruined walls or weather-worn mounds pointed to the 
remains of an Uighur town, or fort, destroyed hundreds of 
years ago, and having no more connection with the life of the 
people of the aul than have the ruins of an Elizabethan castle, 
or a Norman keep, with the inhabitants of a neighbouring county 
town in England at the present day. 

Encampments such as these would not only leave no trace of 
where they stood, but even their names would be unlikely to 
endure in history. Such were, no doubt, At-Bashi, Kuchkar, 
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Jumgal, Jud Enzi, and others, so often spoken of'in the Second 
Part of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, and several more that are 
mentioned in the Zafar-Ndma and the Tarihh-i-Jahdn KusTiai, 
now impossible to identify. They were typical of the Moghuls 
as a race — of a nation devoid of constructive instincts, destined 
only to fallow the land and then make place for others. 

The period subsequent to the conquest of Chingiz’s successors 
was one when disorder and intolerance prevented European 
travellers, who might have left a description behind them, from 
traversing the country of the Moghuls ; but a side-light is shed 
on the subject by a brief mention in Eubruk’s narrative of his 
visit to Mangu Kaan (Chingiz’s grandson) at Karakorum in the 
year 1253, and consequently only just at the outset of the 
establishment of the Mongols in the region in question. Kara- 
korum was then the Mongol capital ; it numbered among its 
inhabitants many Chinese, Uighurs, and other comparatively 
cultivated people, and was, presumably, if not the only per- 
manent IVIongolian town, at any rate by far the best of them. 
Yet the walls only measured about a mile in circumference, and 
Eubruk relates of it : “ You must understand that if you set 
aside the Kaan’s own palace, it is not as good as the borough of 
St. Dennis ; and as for the palace, the abbey of St. Dennis is 
worth ten of it ! There are two streets in the town, one of 
which is occupied by the Saracens, and in that is the market- 
place. The other street is occupied by the Cathayans, who are 
all craftsmen .... There are also twelve idol temples belong- 
ing to different nations, two Mahummeries, in which the law of 
Mahomet is preached, and one Church of the Christians at the 
extremity ot the town. The town is enclosed by a mud wall 
and has four gates."’^ The Chinese travellers of the thirteenth 
century give no description of the inhabited centres of Moghul- 
istan which they passed through, though one of them, Chang 
Te (who seems to have had an eye for irrigation) mentions 
briefly that at Almaligh there were reservoirs in the market- 
places, “ connected by running water.” Farther westward 
also, in the valley of the Chu, he remarks that the country 
was intersected in all directions by canals which irrigated the 
fields, while numerous ancient walls and other ruins were seen 
which he attributed to the days of the Kitan or the Kara Khitai.^ 
But all these marks of civilisation had been swept away in 
Mirza Haidar’s time, as he himself implies in his description of 

' See Yule’s Marco Polo, i., p. 228. 

^ See Bretscbneider, i., pp. 127, 129. 
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the antiquities of that part of the Khanate which, he says, was 
formerly known as ‘ Kara Khitai.’ 

In attempting to make clear the condition of Moghulistan 
and the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, perhaps the 
chief perplexity is experienced in unravelling the nomenclature 
of places and people. The names of countries and towns not 
only changed with time, but different nations applied, frequently, 
a different designation to one and the same place. Thus, 
names often arose at a certain period, were employed by writers 
for a time, and again fell out of use. The Mongols, for instance, 
during their ascendency, gave names of their own to many 
places which, after the decline of their power, became obsolete. 
In the same way, the conquests of Timur seem to have given 
birth to names that are peculiar to that period alone, and were 
perhaps only in vogue among those connected with the con- 
queror’s court or his armies. This circumstance, in addition to 
the habit of applying nicknames to tribes and nations, may 
account for many of the difficulties that surround the identifica- 
tion of names mentioned by various authors, and should act as 
a warning, in the case of the tribes, not to attach too readily a 
racial significance to every name that is met with. 

To the Chaghatais of Mavara-un-Nahr and the west, Moghul- 
istan was known, in the 13th and 14th centuries, by the name 
of Jatah, and though this was only a term of depreciation, or a 
nickname (as will be explained below), it is employed in the 
gravest way by several Persian authors of the Timuri period, 
whose works have become standards of historical reference. 
What is perhaps more curious to remark is, that the name of 
Bishbalik, which so often occurs in mediaeval histories and travels, 
and in the Chinese historical annals, is that by which the 
Chinese knew the Khanate of Moghulistan, during the earlier 
part of the period over which Mirza Haidar’s history extends. 
This name had originally no connection with the Moghuls or 
their dominion, but was a survival from the days when the 
region had belonged to the Uighurs. Properly it was the name 
of a city only, which had been built by the Uighurs, and, 
having become their capital, had lent its name to the whole 
kingdom. The meaning, in Turki, is ‘ Five Cities,’ and seems, 
possibly, to have indicated the capital of the five divisions, or 
provinces, into which the country of the Uighurs, at that time, 
(about the middle of the ninth century) was divided ; or other- 
wise, it may have meant that the tribe was divided into five 
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sections, or the town (as one authority has it) into five quarters.^ 
However this may he, the Chinese knew the country hy its 
Turki name (which they sometimes translated into its Chinese 
equivalent — Wu-cheng), while they gave the city itself the 
Chinese style of Pei-ting, or ‘Northern Court’; and subse- 
quently (early in the fifteenth century) changed that of the 
whole country from ‘ Bishhalik ’ into ‘ Ili-halik.’ 

The town of Bishhalik was situated on, or near, the site of 
the modern Urumtsi, and the coimtry of which it was the chief 
place, extended to the westward and north-westward, as well as 
beyond the southern slopes of the Tian Shan. Like the rest of 
this part of Asia, it fell into the empire of Chingiz Khan, and, 
after his death, passed to his son Chaghatai. Later again, in 
the time of the Chinese Mings, the official historians of that 
dynasty described the limits of the region in such a way, as to 
leave no doubt that the country they termed Bishhalik was, 
indeed, Moghulistan. “ Bie-shi-ba-li,” says the Ming Shi,^ “ is 
a great empire in the Si Yii [countries of the west]. It is 
bordered on the south by Yii-tien [Khotan], on the north by 
the country of the Wa-la [the Oirat Kalmaks], on the west by 
Sa-ma-rh-han [Samarkand], and to the east it is contiguous 
with Huo-chou [Kara Khoja]. It is distant [probably the 
Urdu of the Khan is meant] from Kia-Yu-Kuan in the south- 
east, 3700 li. It is believed that Bie-shi-ba-li occupies the 
same tracts as, in ancient times, Yenki or Kui-tsz.”® As a 

description of the land and people, the Ming history adds : 

“ The country of Ili-ba-li is surrounded by deserts. It extends 
3000 li from east to west and 2000 li from north to south. 
There are no cities or palace buildings. The people are nomads 
living in felt tents, and exchanging their abode, together with 
their herds, in accordance with the existence of water and 
pasture land. They are of a fierce appearance. Their common 
food is flesh and Jcumis. They are dressed in the same fashion 
as the Wa-la.” 

Many embassies are recorded in the Ming Shi as having 

' See Bretschueider, i., p. 258. But Mr. Watters deriving his information 
it seems, from Chinese sources, counts Bishhalik, or Urumtsi, as one of the 
“^Five Cities,” and mentions Yenki (now Karashahr) and Kuitze (the present 
Kuchar) as two of the others. The remaining two he does not snecifv 
(CAina ifemew, xix., Ko. 2, pp. 108, 112.) ^ 

^ Bretschueider, ii., pp. 225 seq. 

s These were two ancient kingdoms, explained by Dr. Bretschneider to have 
existed before the Christian era, and to be generally identified bv the Chinese 
with the modem Karashahr and Kuchar. ^ '.'nmese. 
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passed between Bisbbalik, or Ili-balik, and the Chinese capital, 
which make it appear that the Khans of Moghulistan and the 
Dughlat Amirs paid tribute to China. Whether the position of 
tributaries was imposed upon them by superior force, or whether, 
as is far more probable, the missions were sent to cultivate the 
friendship of a powerful neighbour, and to profit by an exchange 
of presents, is nowhere intimated; but the result remains, that 
from the time of Khizir Khwaja, about the year 1391, down to 
the reign of Isan Bugha II. in 1456, each successive Khan (as 
we have seen in Section 11.) sent one or more tribute-bearing 
missions to the Ming court. After the latter date, it appears to 
have been settled that ‘ Ili-hali ’ was to send tribute every 
three years, but no further mention is made of any special 
mission, and it is possible that not long afterwards, the growing 
weakness of the Mings caused the custom to fall into disuse. 

It may he thought strange, perhaps, that Mirza Haidar’s his- 
tory nowhere speaks of intercourse with China, or mentions that 
the Moghul Khans performed these acts of homage to her Em- 
perors. Whether he omitted any allusion to them, from a feeling 
that the payment of tribute was derogatory to his ancestors, or 
whether he thought the subject not worth recording, must 
remain a matter of conjecture. In all likelihood the latter was 
the reason, as we shall see, further on, when referring to similar 
missions from Uighuristan. The proceeding was, presumably, 
looked upon as a mere form, or indeed a farce, and therefore 
attracted no attention on the part of the historian. Still, his 
silence on the point cannot be taken to disprove the statements 
of the Chinese, for these are explicit and persistent, and can 
hardly be otherwise than correct as records of bare facts. What 
is remarkable, however, is that the same Khans and Amirs who 
were bowing the knee to China, whether in good faith or other- 
wise, had no hesitation in measuring their strength with so 
great a soldier as Timur. The fact that his power was near and 
visible did not inspire them with respect, or deter them from 
raiding into his territory and otherwise provoking his vengeance. 
But the Chinese, then as now, seem to have possessed the art of 
attracting the outward forms of submission from distant States, 
though they had no power to exact the reality. 

Passing now across the mountains to the south-east, an 
entirely different land and people present themselves, in the 
province that may be most appropriately and correctly called 
Alti-Shahr, or the ‘ Six Cities ’ of Eastern Turkistan. Here the 
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low ranges and open valleys of the steppes, are changed for 
gigantic mountains on the one hand, and sandy deserts on the 
other ; the aid of felt tents for the town of brown mud-hricks 
and close-packed bazars ; the grazing grounds and hill-side 
torrents for cultivated fields and irrigation canals ; while, above 
all, the thriftless, irresponsible nomad is replaced by the culti- 
vator and artisan, with all the elements of stability that their 
industry confers upon a people. Though the area is large, the 
culturahle and habitable spots in it are, out of all proportion, 
small. One modern traveller describes it as a huge desert 
fringed by a few small patches of cultivation. Another tells us 
that a bird’s-eye view of the country would show a huge bare 
desert, surrounded on three sides by barren mountains, along 
the bases of which would be seen some vivid green spots, show- 
ing out sharp and distinct like streaks of green paint on a sepia 
picture. At the western end, the cultivation is of greater extent 
and more continuous than in the eastern half, where the oases 
are small and separated from each other by stretches of desert, 
which increase in length as the traveller passes eastward ; while 
the eastern extremity is desert pure and simple. The oases, 
however, are fertile enough in themselves, for every drop of 
the water brought down by the streams from the mountains, is 
drawn oft’ into irrigating canals, and made to reach as far as 
possible toward the desert, for agricultural purposes. 

All except the shifting sands of the central waste, appears to 
require only water to render the ground fertile ; but water is 
precisely the boon that is withheld. Though the monsoon 
clouds roll in every summer across the mountain masses on the 
south, they seldom do more than tantalise the cultivator, who 
watches them in the hope of rain. Indeed, rain but rarely 
falls, and a Chinese traveller of ancient days ^ has recorded the 
incredulity of the people, when told that water for cultivation 
fell from heaven, onto the favoured soil of his country, and 
rendered it iudei>endent of melted snow from the mountains. 
They laughed, and cried ; “ How can heaven provide enough for 
all ? ” ^ i^now may be less of a rarity, but so dry is the atmo- 
sphere, that when a fall occurs, it evaporates after a few hours 
and leaves the surface of the ground scaicely moistened. 

That a land of this nature should support only a small 
population, and be too poor, as Mirza Haidar tells us, to main- 
tain an army on its own produce, is not surprising. Whether 
‘ Sua,; Y’jh, in 516 a.d. See Beal's Si-Yu-Ki, i., p. xc. 
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its weakness as a State is owing to this or to whatever other 
eanse, it has always been an easy prey to invaders, and has 
seldom had a native ruler within historic times. Its population 
has been a Turki one for ages past, and the Uighur branch of 
that race may he regarded (as far as historic times are concerned) 
as the original owners of the soil, and the parent stock of the 
hulk of the present inhabitants.^ That in later times, at least, 
they were not an aggressive race appears evident from the little 
we hear of them, and that they had some capacity for crafts and 
literature seems also to be established. No doubt the tendency 
of such a people would be to live peaceably under any govern- 
ment strong enough to repel external enemies ; so that when 
Mirza Haidar tells us that Alti-Shahr was “ free from the dis- 
cord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and became an asylum 
for the contented and the prosperous,” he is probably drawing 
a picture of the country not only true of his own time, but one 
that serves for several centuries both before and after it. 

During the periods that the Dughlat Amirs and Moghul 
Khans held sway, we hear of expeditions being sent to overrun 
Badakhshan, Ladak, and other weak States, but these were 
evidently undertaken by foreign rulers with their foreign 
troops, and not by the people of the country ; indeed, we come 
much more frequently upon records of invasions which they 
themselves underwent at the hands of various enemies, such as 
the Arabs, the Mongols, the Kara Khitai, and even the Kalmaks. 
In the raids of the Moghuls into Western Turkistan and 
Mavara-un-Nahr, in their wars with Timur and Ulugh Beg, 
and their long campaigns with the Uzbegs, it is probable that 
the natives of Alti-Shahr took little part, for they are never 
mentioned as combatants. They had, in short (and have still), 
all the attributes of a lowland and unwarlike people, whose 
wealth excites the cupidity of aggressive neighbours, but the 
nature of whose country and customs prevent them from 
becoming themselves aggressive. 

It would be interesting to learn what the armies were com- 
posed of, that invaded, in the reigns of Aba Bakr and Sultan 
Said, Badakhshan, Chitral, etc., Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir. In 
all likelihood the numbers were very small — to be counted in 
some instances by hundreds rather than by thousands — while 
most of the men were probably mercenaries from countries 

* Comp, Klaproth, in Timkowski’s Voy. a Peking, i., p. 392, and Iladloff in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen , 1866, Heft, iii., p. 97. 
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other than Alti-Shahr. Mirza Haidar nowhere specifies the 
races which furnished the rank and file of these forces. When 
entering on the conque.st of Kashghar, in 1514, he gives an 
analysis of the chiefs of Sultan Said’s army, nearly all of whom 
were Moghuls of various clans, or members of tribes who had 
long previously thrown in their lot with the Moghuls, and the 
number of tribal followers that each chief brought with him is 
specified in each case. If the figures given are correct — and as 
they are not mere round numbers, they appear as if intended to 
be exact — it is evident that the tribal following which each 
chief could muster was a mere handful, for the total of the 
tribesmen mentioned does not approach that of the entire army 
of 4700 men, as he states it.‘ The remainder must have been 
mercenaries and adventurers who were, no doubt, to be found 
in abundance all over Central Asia in those times, in the 
persons of Kipchaks, Turkomans, Afghans, Karluks and what 
not. On this occasion, too, a great effort was being made and 
a prize worth winning was at stake ; the army was raised, 
moreover, in Farghana and Moghulistan, and not in peaceful 
Alti-Shahr. Thus it was probably a much more numerous one 
than those afterwards employed on distant expeditions beyond 
the mountains, though it may be fairly conjectured that the 
composition was very similar in all cases. In the expedition of 
Sultan Said against Ladak, Kashmir and Tibet in 1532, the 
author puts the total of the army at the round figure of 5000 
men, but in this instance he gives none of the minute parti- 
culars that he records with regard to the 4700 and their 
supports, who invaded Kashghar. The round number is likely, 
therefore, to be one of the many similar exaggerations in which 
his book abounds ; for it is improbable that as large a force 
would have been thought necessary for this enterprise as for 
the w’resting of Kashghar and the whole of Alti-Shahr from 
so formidable an enemy as Mirza Aba Bakr. He tells us, it is 
true, that Ladak was incapable of supporting the Khan’s army, 
but this might have been the case with even half 5000 men 
and their complement of horses. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this land of the Six 
Cities, and the one that has chiefly struck the imagination of 

_ ‘ liiis foa'e waj, however, ouly the army actually operating against 
Kashghar, Yanci Ui-ai, etc., ;or the author mentions other troops that were 
guarding the road trom ilog'-uhstan, and the baggage; though as regards 
the number of these, he gives no indication. 
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both ancient and modern writers, is the central desert with its 
moving sands and buried towns. It is referred to in Chinese 
writings of more than 2000 years old, hy travellers who gave 
the region the name of Liu Sha, or ‘ Moving Sands,’ from its 
chief characteristic and most obvious peculiarity ; ^ and it was 
made known to Europeans through the graphic accounts of it 
which Marco Polo lett on record. Tiie phenomenon of the 
shifting sands could hardly have escaped Mirza Haidar, and the 
story lie tells of the overwhelming of Katak, with its mosque 
and minaret, is one of the best pieces of description in his book. 
It is almost an exact counterpart of that told by Hiuen Tsang 
in the eighth century, of a town between Khotan and Pima 
(Pain ?) which was said to have been overwhelmed by the same 
agency, some hundreds of years previously. In this case, neglect 
in the proper worship of a Buddhist idol was the cause, while 
in the later one the Musulmans detected the wrath of God. 
The earlier calamity too, is said to have been predicted by a 
pious Arhat seven days before it occurred. At first a great 
storm of wind arose, which carried sand and soil before it, while 
“ on the seventh day,” continues the narrative, “ in the evening, 
just after the division of the night, it rained sand and earth 
and filled the city .... The town of Ho-lo-lo Kia is now a 
great sand mound. The kings of neighbouring countries, and 
persons in power from distant spots, have, many times, wished 
to excavate the mound and take away the precious things 
buried there ; but as soon as they have arrived at the borders 
of the place, a furious wind has sprung up, dark clouds have 
gathered together from the four quarters of heaven, and they 
have become lost.” ^ 

Similar stories are in the mouth of nearly every native of the 
country down to the present time, and several have been 
recorded by Dr. Bel lew and Sir Douglas Forsyth. These 
travellers themselves visited some of the sand-buried ruins in 
the neighbourhood of Yangi Hisar. One of them was the fort of 
a Uighur chief called Tokhta Eashid, which had been destroyed 
about the eleventh century by Arsalan Khan, and afterwards 
overwhelmed by the sand. Another was the Mazar, or shrine, 
of one Hazrat Begum, which had been first swallowed up, and 
again, at a later date, left free by the receding dunes. The 
neighbourhood of the latter ruin is described as “ a perfect sea 

' See Bretscbneider, ii., pp. 18, 144. 

^ Beal’s /Si-i a-Ki, ii., pp. 32o— 4. 
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of loose sand, advancing in regular wave lines from north-west 
to south-east. The sand dunes are mostly from ten to twenty 
feet high, hut some are seen, like little hills, full a hundred feet 
high, and in some spots higher. They cover the plain, of which 
the hard clay is seen between their rows, with numberless 
chains of two or three or more together in a line, and follow in 
successive rows one behind the other, just like the marks left 
by wave ripples on a sandy beach, only on a large scale. 
Towards the south-east these sand dunes all present a steep 
bank in the shape of a crescent, the horns of which slope 
forwards and downwards, in points, to the ground . . . . ” The 
process of submergence, Dr. Bellew found to be usually a very 
gradual one, until the symmetry of the dune, becoming broken 
by an obstructing object, its loose materials subside, and thus 
overwhelm the obstruction. In the instance of one of the 
buildings inspected, it was found that “ a chain of three 
crescentic dunes, side by side, had advanced in line across the 
plain, till one of the outer crescents had struck the walls of the 
court of the tenement, and growing up, had, in time, over- 
topped, and thus overflowed and filled its area by its downfall ; 
whilst the other two crescents at its side, continuing their 
unobstructed course, maintained their proper form uninjured.” ^ 
The rate of progression the writer was unable to determine, as 
it depends on the varying force of the propelling power, the 
slope of the land, and the obstructions on its surface. The 
operation, however, is the same as in the well-known instance 
of Eccles church, on the coast of Norfolk, only on a larger scale. 
By 1839 the whole of the church, except a portion of the tower, 
had been buried; by 1862 the tower had nearly emerged again, 
while in 1892 the whole building rose free from the level of 
the strand, the dunes having passed to its landward side. 

The phenomenon thus seen in operation, explains how the 
town ot Katak, and others mentioned by Mirza Haidar, became 
engulfed, and confirms the stories still current in Eastern 
Turkistan of mined towns, or buildings, now and then appear- 
ing for a while and being again submerged.^ In the extreme 
east of the country, the sandy desert is found at its worst, and 
it is in connection with this quarter that most of the tales of 
w eird horrors have their origin. How deeply the superstitious 


‘ See Journ. Bl Oeo. Socy., 1877, pp. 9-11. 

- Muza Haidar and tlje Chinese traveller, referred to above, attribute these 
caiaimties to the showers ot tine sand that frequently fall after violent storms 
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mind of the Asiatic may be impressed by these wastes of 
moving sands, and bow little reason there is to wonder at the 
stories of ghosts, demons, and visions with which he has in- 
vested the region, may he jtidged by General Prejevalski’s vivid 
description of it. “ The effect of these bare yellow hillocks,” 
he writes, “ is most dreary and depressing when you are among 
them, and can see nothing but the sky and the sand ; not a 
plant, not an animal is visible, with the single exception of the 
yellowish-grey lizards {Phrynocephalus Sp.) which trail their 
bodies over the loose soil and mark it with the patterns of their 
tracks. A dull heaviness oppresses the senses in this inani- 
mate sea of sand, iso sounds are heard, not even the chirping 
of the grasshopper ; the silence of the tomb surrounds you.” ^ 

Hiuen Tsang’s description scarcely varies from that of the 
Eussian traveller. “ These sands,” be says, “ extend like a 
drifting flood for a great distance, piled up or scattered before 
the wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 
oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither and 
thither quite bewildered, without any guide or direction. So 
travellers pile up the bones of animals as beacons. There is 
neither water nor herbage to be found, and hot winds frequently 
blow. When these winds rise, both man and beast become 
confused and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly dis- 
abled. At times, sad and plaintive notes are heard and piteous 
cries, so that between the sights and sounds of this desert, men 
get confused and know not whither they go. Hence there are 
so many who perish on the journey. But it is all the work of 
demons and evil spirits.” * 

And if the superstition of the Asiatic is moved by the mystic 
scenes of the desert, his cupidity is also stirred by the legends 
of buried riches which the submerged cities are supposed to 

of wind. It is, no doubt, a fact tbat a high wind carries quantities of 
impalpable dust into the air, and that much ot this gradually falls to the 
ground again when the storm subsides. In this waj' the dust showers are 
formed which have been described by the Georgian traveller Danibec;, m 
1795, and by Mr. \V. H. Johnson, who vjsited Kliotan in 1865. But these 
showers cannot be held to account for the disappearance of towns, or even 
buildings, in the sudden and calamitous manner descdbe 1 by Asiatic autbirs. 
Their action would be extremely gr.idual, and could only submerge a builmng 
after operating for centuries, while that of the sand-duues can accomplish it 
in a few years. (Hee, for Danibeg, Geogr. Mag. 1876, p. 150. Joliuson in 
J. R. G. IS. 1867, p. 5. Also note, p. 11.) 

' Prejevalski, Kulja to Lake Lob, pp. 163-4. 

Beal’s Gi-i'v^Ki ii., pp. 324-5. 
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contain. Traditions lose nothing from age or from being often 
repeated, and no doubt, the stories of hidden treasures are now 
— and, indeed, were in Mirza Haidar’s time — ancient enough to 
acquire a yery strong influence on numbers of the population. 
From time to time ornaments, vessels, images, and coins of 
great curiosity are unearthed, hut their value to the finders, 
whose only interest lies in the worth of the metal they are 
made of, can scarcely be great. Perhaps the only systematic 
exploitation of the ancient sites, ever undertaken, is that of 
Mirza Aba Bakr, Amir of Kashghar, so fully described by our 
author. It may be dated about the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and we may infer that nearly 
everything of intrinsic value was brought to light, while much 
that was of antiquarian interest was destroyed, so that when, 
at some future time, civilised explorers come to investigate the 
ruins, and find little to reward their labours, they may feel 
themselves indebted to the cupidity of Mirza Aba Bakr for 
their disappointment. The tales which the author tells of the 
riches accumulated by the Mirza, may safely be regarded as, in 
a great measure, fabulous ; but it is precisely tales such as these 
that have given rise to the inflated estimates of buried wealth 
so common in the country, even at the present day. 

Here and there valuable records of the past may still be 
forthcoming from the submerged towns, like those obtained in 
1874, by Sir D. Forsyth, who enumerates a figure of Buddha 
of the tenth century, a clay figure of the Hindu monkey-god 
Hanuman, and Hindu women’s ornaments, all pointing to that 
close intercourse with India which we know, from other sources, 
to have existed in times before Muhammadanism prevailed and 
crushed it. He also obtained several Grreek coins of great 
antiquity and interest. Among these is mentioned especially 
one of Antimachus, dating about 140 b.o., and another, of 
Menander, from about the year 12(5 b.o., while a third, an iron 
one of Hermseus, might, it was thought, prove even older than 
either of these. But it is not necessarily among the ruins 
buried by the shifting sands, that relies of remote ages will be 
found. \ery ancient remains are known already to exist at 
various points along the southern spurs of the Tian Shan, 
though nothing has yet been ascertained as to the age they 
belong to. It was near the town of Kuchar — the ancient 
Kuitze of the Chinese — that Captain Bower found the famous 
birch-bark manuscript, written in Sanskrit and dating from 
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the fifth century, while he also points to ruins of cities which, 
though buried beneath the present level of the country, have 
no connection with the shifting sands.^ 

But it is time to turn from the land of the man to the man 
of the land. 


See Pros. R. A. S. B., Nov. 1890. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE PEOPLE — MOGHUL, TUBE, AND UIGHUB.^ 

Men from the regions near the Volga’s mouth, 

Mixed with the rude, black archers of the South ; 

Chiefs of the Uzbek race. 

Waving their heron crests with martial grace; 
Turkomans, countless as their flocks, led forth 
From th’ aromatic pastures of the North; 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills, — and those 
Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Kosh, in stormy freedom bred, .... 

— Veiled Prophet of Khorasan. 


In the foregoing Section, it has been found convenient to use 
the word Moghulistan for the region occupied by the descend- 
ants of the Mongols, subsequent to the time of Chaghatai Khan, 
though it has been necessary, when speaking of the people or 
their language from a racial point of view, to employ, occasion- 
ally, the terms Mongol and Mongolian rather than Moghul. 
The distinction may not be a very satisfactory one, and need 
not be carried farther than is absolutely needed to differentiate 
between the earlier racial attributes, and the later national, or 
political, aspects of the land and people. It is not easy, how- 
ever. to distinguish, nominally, between the Mongols of Mon- 
golia proper, before they spread to the westward under Chingiz 
Khan, and the same people when, at a later date, having 
separated from the land of their ancestors, they had come to 
close quarters with the Musulman inhabitants of the western 
states of Central Asia. These neighbours mispronounced the 
name of the new-comers’ original nation and, afterwards 
becoming their historians, handed it down to posterity under 
what appears to be an altered form. Fortunately it was not 
greatly changed by either Persian or Turki writers, yet the 
slight modification they made has led, in modern times, to 
doubts whether the terms Mongol and Moghul were intended 

’ This section was read, in ilS., by Sir H. Howurth, who bad the kindness 

aiid some marginal notes. These I have di-tinguished by subscribing iiis 
initials. 
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for the same word, and whether they denoted one people or 
two. We may he satisfied that the two forms, as also the 
Mo-al of some of the earlier transliterators from the Chinese, 
are intended for one and the same.^ 

With the name of the land it was somewhat different. The 
Mongols themselves have perhaps never had a general name 
for the whole of the countries inhabited by their tribes — that 
is, for the region known to Europeans as ‘ Mongolia ’ in its most 
extended sense. At the time of Chingiz Khan, probably what- 
ever country was vaguely regarded by Turki and Persian 
writers as being in the original occupation of the Mongols, or 
Moghuls, was called simply Moghulistan ; but later, when a 
specific region, bordering on some of the most advanced and 
thickly peopled countries of the Tnrks and Tajiks, became the 
home of Mongol tribesmen, who made their presence felt in 
a manner none too agreeable, they absorbed the attention of 
their neighbours and came to be spoken of as the Moghuls in a 
special sense, and their land as Moghulistan. The rest of the 
race fell out of sight : their territory was far away and probably 
seldom heard of, while taking into consideration the loose ideas 
prevalent among Asiatics on such subjects, it is not in the 
least unlikely that the smaller, but better known, region, should 
have acquired for itself the name which, by strict right, should 
have been applied to the whole. 

That the original population of this smaller region was 
composed of various nations, previous to its becoming the home 
of Mongol tribesmen, we have seen already. Abul Ghazi tells 
us that it was inhabited by many tribes— some that were of 
Mongol race and others that were not — and D’Ohsson and 
Howorth amply demonstrate the same thing. It contained 
Uighurs, who were a tribe of Turki descent ; Kara Khitai, whose 
origin was chiefly Manchu (and therefore of a Tungusic root), 
though probably much mixed with Mongol blood ; also Naimans 
and Karluks, and perhaps some original Kirghiz, all of Turki 
ancestry ; and, moreover, there were Kalmaks, who must be 
regarded as a branch of the Mongol race.^ But when, during 

’ At tlie present day, it takes a sharp ear to distinguish the exact pro- 
nunciation, when the word is spoken by a true Mongol — as, for instance, a 
Khalka or a Chakhar. It sounds as often Mo-ghol or Mo-ol as Mongol; and 
sometimes even Monghol. But always with the vowel sound of o, and never 
that ot K. The latter vowel is, no doubt, a foreign introduction. 

^ The name Kalmak is a difBculty. It is unknown among the so-called 
Kalmaks, who treat it as a term of opprobrium, and it has been suspected to 
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the time of the Mongol ascendency, large numbers of that 
people settled in the country and became, from a military point 
of view, the dominant race, it is scarcely surprising that the 
western foreigners should have given the whole of the region 
the name of Moghulistan,^ just as they had previously, when 
the Kara Khitai were supreme there, called the same territory 
Kara Khitai. It was the name that the Mongols themselves 
affected and were (at that time, at any rate) proud of, while it 
was also that with which their fame and their most cherished 
traditions were associated. Their mode of procedure, and the 
result they unconsciously attained, are paralleled in European 
history by the instance of the Franks in Gaul. During the 
third century, the Franks were still a loose confederacy of 
Germanic tribes living beyond the right bank of the Khine. 
By degrees, under the Merovingians, they began to invade the 
country on the left bank. As the Eoman power declined, their 
own increased till, in the fifth century, they had extended it 
over the whole of northern Gaul. Here they adapted them- 
selves to the conditions of their new territory, and gradually 
spread over the entire surface of what is now France. Their 
numbers were so small that they were overlaid by the large 
Gallic population, yet the new-comers succeeded eventually in 
imposing their name on the larger nation, and originated the 
names of France and French, which entirely displaced those of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

But Moghulistan was not the only name the new land of the 
Mongols acquired, for in many books of the fourteenth and 


be a corruption of Kalpak. Kara-kalpaks — biack hats — will be remembered 
as an appellation. I am quite convinced that the Naimaus and Karlughs 
were a branch of the Uighnrs. Naiman means “eight,” and, by itself, is an 
impossible appellation. They were really called “ Naiman-Uighur.s,” or the 
“ Eight Uighurs.” When the Mongol Empire broke up, the Naimans joined 
the Kazak and Ezbeg confederacies, and the chief tribe of the Middle Horde 
is still called Kaiman. — H. H. 

' The late Professor Gricoiief has explained that: “from the time of 
Timur the name Tluugol, or Mogol, was given, by Musulman historians, 
not to the Mongols, but to the Turkish subjects of the Jaghatis who ruled in 
ZuDgaria and the western parts of what are now called the Kirghiz steppes.” 
(See Schuyler’s Tur^-iston, i., p. 375.) The word “ western probably a 
misprint for “eastern;” hut Professor Grigorief can hardly mean that the 
name of Mongol, or Mogfivl, was applied only to those who were Turks, and 
consequently not ilongols, by race. My impression is that the confusion he 
has talleii into, will be sufficiently cleared up by observing the non-ethnic 
way in which Asiatic writers use the word Turk, but which the Professor 
seems to have take in a strictly ethnical sense. This subject will he explained 
farther on m the present Section. 
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fifteenth centuries, we find both country and people alluded to 
under the name of Jatah — a name that, in translating, has been 
made to assume several unnecessary forms. Thus Petis de la 
Croix, who put the Zafar-Ndma into French, as far back as the 
end of the seventeenth century, transliterated the word Geta, 
and many subsequent authors followed his example. From the 
name mis-spelled in this way, much speculation arose among 
European writers, some of whom were able to derive from it the 
designation of the Jats of India, and others to recognise the Oetm, 
or Masagetse, of classical authors. It is fair to say that most 
modern Orientalists have hesitated to accept these speculative 
conjectures, though the meaning and origin of the name have 
been hidden from them. Mirza Haidar now (and he is the first to 
do so) clears the matter up by informing his readers, parenthe- 
tically, in a number of places, that Moghulistan and Jatah were 
one and the same country. In the passages from the Zafar- 
Ndma, which he cites in the First Part of his history, he inter- 
polates this definition repeatedly, while in the closing chapter 
of that Part, he adds the further explanation that the Chaghatais 
called the Moghuls Jatah, on account of their enmity towards 
them, and by way of depreciation. Thus it was merely a nick- 
name — a term of contempt or reproach — and when, with this 
clue, the word is sought in a Mongol dictionary, it is found 
to mean a ‘ worthless person,’ a ‘ ne’er-do-well,’ or ‘ rascal’ ^ 
It has therefore no racial significance, but like such names as 
Kazak, Kalmak, etc., was probably applied to the Moghuls by 
their more cultivated neighbours, on account of their barbarous 
manners, lawless character, and unsettled habits generally.^ 
This being the sense, it need not be used except in translating 
from the texts ; explained once for all, the Jatahs who have 
haunted the works of historians and commentators for two 

^ My attention has been called to a Mongol wordyeie, chete, or chata, having 
the meanings of ‘ margin,’ ‘ border,’ or ‘ a march ; ’ but these are significa- 
tions which could scarcely have been applied as a term of reproach nr 
depreciation. 

^ Quatremere, though unaware of the meaning of the word, sagaciously 
inferred, from the numerous authors he had read, that it was employed to 
designate a nation composed of Mongol tribes and others, and was not in 
reality a race name. He tells us also that the term Jatah is of very recent 
origin. It is not to be found in the works of authors previous to the fifteenth 
century, and is about contemporaneous with the birth of such denominations 
as Kazak, Sart, Sirr, Kalmak, and others. On the other hand, the word 
could not be traced by Quatremere in any book subsequent to that of Abdur 
Razzak (the Matla i Saadain), who died 1482. (See Not. et Extraits, xiii., 
p. 231.) 
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hnndrecl years, fall into their right place and need be heard of 
no more. 

But the anomalies of nomenclature did not stop here, for our 
author further implies that the Moghuls retorted on the Chag- 
hatais with the reproachful name of Kardwdnds. Unfortunately 
he does not, in this instance, give any clue to the meaning of 
the word, and neither Turki dictionaries nor the transliterated 
Mongol dictionaries (as far as I am able to use them) throw 
any light upon it. Indeed, I know of nothing to point to the 
word being a term of depreciation, except the inference to be 
drawn from this one statement of Mirza Haidar’s ; but, taking 
into consideration the connection in which he introduces it, 
and the common practice over the greater part of Asia, of one 
nation calling another by a reproachful nickname, this single 
instance is probably sufficient. The name, under one variant 
or another, has been found by translators in several Oriental 
works, and appears in many cases to be applied to a tribe or 
community ; thus Quatremere cites the Tarilch-i- Wassdf to the 
effect that the army of the “ Karavenas ” resembled monkeys 
rather than men, but that they were the bravest “ among the 
Mongols also Mirkhwand, who is represented as describing 
them in precisely the same way ; Eashid-ud-Din, who also speaks 
of their bravery ; and several others who, however, only make 
mention of the name. Not one of these authors assists us in 
assigning a meaning to the word, or in tracing the origin of its 
application to the Chaghatais as a people. None of them do 
more than represent the Karawanas to have been a sub- tribe of 
Mongols who entered Khorasan and Persia under Hulaku, or 
very shortly after him. 

It appears from Wassaf that there was, indeed, a tribe among 
the Mongols named Kurdnas * towards the end of the twelfth 
century, though the name is not traceable in Eashid-ud-Din’s 
lists, unless we are prepared to recognise it in that which Dr. 
Erdmann transliterates “ Ckaranut” (where the final t is only 
the Mongol plural) or “ Ckurulds.” ^ In any case, the form 
Kurdnas is said to have afterwards become modified in Persia, 
into Karawanas, which, but for the absence of an accent on the 
third a, is the same spelling as Mirza Haidar’s. But the fact 

* It occurs in ;i list of lijirty-niiie tribes furnished by Wassaf, who compiled 
his list fioiu a book called the Tarikh-i- Mogul. This information reaches me 
from Khan Bahadur Maula Bakhsh, H.M.’s Att.tche at the Consulate General 
in Khnra'^an. (See also App. B.) 

^ In Erdmann’s Ternudfchin de Unersclaaterliche, p. 168. 
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that a tribe, or sub-tribe, bearing this name existed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, in no way accounts for its having 
been applied, as a general term of contempt, to the Chaghatais 
as a people : there must have been some other reason and 
origin. The name itself was found, by Quatremere, never to 
appear previous to the Mongol invasions of the west, or subse- 
quent to the date of the Zafar-ldama — viz., 1424.^ Marco Polo 
was one of the earliest to mention it, and he gives it the form 
Caraonas. He relates that he met with the Caraonas at Kirman 
and, apparently also, at other places in Persia farther north, and 
describes them as a robber tribe who were “ the sons of Indian 
mothers by Tartar fathers.” Probably the word “ Indian ” may 
have been employed by him in a very broad sense, or it may, as 
Sir H. Yule has suggested, perhaps stand for Biluehi ; but in 
any case, Marco Polo refers to them as a race of half-breeds, 
and states that the name of Caraonas had been given them on 
account of their mixed parentage.^ Dr. Erdmann, again, alludes 
to the Karaivinah, or Karaioinas, stationed in Khorasan about 
the same period, and explains, on the authority of Wassaf, that 
they were the artillerists (Feuerwerker) of the Chaghatai army.® 
These are the only two instances known to me, where meanings 
for the term are suggested by original contemporary authors ; 
but there seems no reason to suppose that the name was 
specially given to any such classes as half-caste robbers or 
artillerymen. It was imposed, Mirza Haidar tells us, on the 
Chaghatais generally, and therefore is far more likely to have 
had its origin in something quite unconnected with either the 
banditti of Kirman or the gunners of the army in Khorasan, 
for both these classes may have inherited a right to the distinc- 
tion with their Chaghatai relationship ; ^ the lesser would be 
contained in the greater. 

But under whatever name the Moghuls were known to their 
neighbours, one of the most noteworthy circumstances connected 
with them, during the period to which Mirza Haidar’s history 
refers, was that they were rapidly declining in power and in 
numbers. With the introduction among them of the Musulman 

^ Not. et Kxtr. xiv. p. 282. 

^ Marco Polo, i., p. 99, and note. 

^ Temudschin, Introd. p. 183. 

^ It is not clear in what sense Marco Polo uses the word “ Tartar,” but it 
may, I think, be assumed that with him, as with most Western writers, the 
Chaghatais would have come under that denomination. 

For some further remarks by Mr. Mania Bakhsh on the Karawanas in 
Persia, see App. 13. 
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religion, they seem to have tended gradually to lose their 
national characteristics and to merge more and more into the 
tribes or nations — for the most part of TurM descent — by whom 
they were surrounded. From the time of the Mongol conquests 
down to the first half of the sixteenth century, nearly three 
hundred years had elapsed. In so long a period, it is only reason- 
able to conclude that some changes may have taken place in a 
politically weak and unstable people like the Mongols, and who, 
in addition, were pressed upon from the west and south by alien 
nations much superior to themselves in numbers. It is not, 
however, necessary to assume, as some writers have done, that 
the mass of the Moghuls, even in the latest years of this period, 
were of Turki blood, or that they used the Turki language as 
their own.^ The circumstances that appear rather to have 
given rise to this view are ; (1) the glimpses that are occasion- 
ally obtained in history of the Moghul Khans and chiefs (almost 
the only persons ever noticed individually by historians) who 
had become to all intents and purposes Turks, at a period 
following pretty closely on that of the Mongol ascendency — a 
matter that aflects only the Moghuls of Moghulistan ; and (2) 
the use made by Musulman authors of the word Turk, when 
designating, sometimes all nomad and steppe-dwelling, or 
pastoral, tribes, and sometimes a specific race. This dual use 
of the word Turk underlies the whole of the ethnography of 
Central Asia, as it has come down to us through the writings 
of Oriental authors. It has been my object to avoid, if possible, 
all discussion of this much-debated question, but in order that 
some of our author’s statements may not be wrongly interpreted, 
it is necessary to make some brief remarks upon it. 

One instance which touches phase (1) is that of the racial 
characteristics of the family of Baber, which gave to India the 

' In making this remark I am not alluding to the origin of the Mongol 
tribe's. H'Oy iSIongol, Tmk, and Tatar arose in remote ages, is a subject with 
which iMirza Haidar’s book has no concern, and which, tlierefore, need not 
occuj'y us here. Dr. Erdmann, in his learned work just cited, has thoroughly 
sifted the matter, and has .shown how the Mongol was originally connected 
with the Turk. Sir H. Howorth has come to similar conclusions with regard 
to the common origin of the two iieople. I am dealing, here, with only the 
long subsequent period when Mongols and Turks had come to differ from one 
another, in feature and in language, to as great an extent as the Scandinavian 
and Latin races in Europe. "What does concern this history is that that section 
of the Mongols, best known to their Western neighbours as the inhabitants 
cl Moglmhstaii, were at the perh-d in question still Mongol, in fact, though 
]'erliap> giadually tending to become Turkish bv fusion of laniruao-e and 
blood. 
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so-called ‘ Moghul ’ line of kings. It will hardly be disputed that 
not alone Baber himself, hut some of his more immediate ances- 
tors, were to all intents and purposes Turks; and this was the case 
not only in the acquisition of language and manners, but by inter- 
mixture of blood ; while his successors, whose portraits, painted 
in India, are extant at the present day, show no trace in their 
features of descent from a Mongoloid race. It is said that 
Baber’s grandfather (Sultan Abu Said of Khorasan, 1452-67 j 
was described by a Khivan contemporary, who visited him, as a 
very handsome man with a full beard and unlike a Moghul. 
Another, and perhaps more perfect, instance of the same thing 
is the description given in the Tdrikh-i-Bashidi of the personal 
appearance of Yunus, Khan of Moghulistan, in 1456, or some 
two centuries only after the death of Chaghatai Khan — who was 
certainly a pure Mongol. Yunus is reported, by one who says 
that he expected to see a beardless man, “ like any other Turk 
of the desert,” to have had a full beard and Tajik {i.e., Aryan) 
features and brief though this description is, it tells so signifi- 
cant a tale of a changed race, that it is probably as trustworthy 
a record, as a portrait painted by even a superior artist to those 
of Hindustan. In the case of the few families of the chiefs, 
there would be a tendency to change much more rapidly than 
in that of the bulk of the people. Their custom was to give their 
relations in marriage to the friendly rulers of foreign countries, 
and, in exchange, to take to wife a member of those rulers’ 
families ; if one Khan subjugated another, he usually demanded 
a daughter or a sister in marriage ; while it was no doubt 
possible, and perhaps fashionable, for the governing classes to 
add foreign wives to their harems, in the same way that Musul- 
mans of means and position have loved to do at all periods and 
in most countries. 

In these circumstances, the physical characteristics of the 
original race would soon pass away among the families of the 
chiefs, and with them would go the language and the customs. 
But with the mass of the tribes-people it would be otherwise. 
There appears to be no description of them indicating a resem- 
blance to the Turks ; on the contrary, the description of Yunus 
implies a difference between him and the mass of his people. 
Moreover, we may assume that the rank and file of the Moghuls 
would not have the same opportunities for rapidly connecting 
themselves in blood relationship with their neighbours ; conse- 

' See p. 97. 
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quently the distinctiYe features of their race would take longer 
to undermine. As already observed, the life of the steppes and 
the comparative isolation of the aul, would tend rather to pre- 
serve the purity of the race. It may not he possible to form 
an estimate of the length of time that would he needed to bring 
about a change of type by gradual intermarriage, but we know, 
at any rate, of one instance where this same Mongol people, from 
living in more or less isolated positions, and mixing with neigh- 
bouring races only to a very slight extent, have preserved all 
the physical characteristics of their original type, as well as the 
language, down to our own day — or some six and a half centuries 
from the date of their transplantation, during the era of the 
Mongol conquests. I refer to the Hazaras of Afghanistan, most 
of whom are still as unmistakably Mongol in feature and build 
as the inhabitants of Mongolia itself. According to the most 
trustworthy accounts of them, they descend from the remnants 
of the army of Nikudar Oghlan, a son of Hulaku,^ who invaded 
the region in which they dwell now, about the latter half of the 
thirteenth century ; while Professor von der Gabelentz has 
shown that, in spite of a slight mixture of Persian words, their 
language is still strictly Mongolian, or more particularly, "West 
Mongolian — i.e., Kalmak.^ 

On the general question of the rise and decay of languages, 
enough is known of the process which a nation has to go 
through before it can completely change its tongue, to justify 
the belief that a very long period is needed for the transfer to 
become finally accomplished. The first step is that the people 
should become bi-lingual — that the mass of them (not a few of 
the chiefs) should come to use both the old and the new 
language with equal facility — and this alone is a process re- 
quiring many generations. The next step is that the old 
language should fall into disuse and be forgotten. The second 

' More exactly, seventh son of Hulaku, who, becoming converted to Islam, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, took the name of Ahmad, and 
reigned as Sultan Ahmad, in succession to his brother Abaka. The name, 
however, instead ot Kikudar, should perhaps read Takudar. (See Howorth, 
id., pp. 310 and 680. 

- See H. C. von der Gabelentz, “ Uber die Sprache der Hazaras und 
Aimaks,” in Zeitschrift iJtutsch. Mi/rgenland. Gesell. XX., pp. 326-35 (1866). 
According to Khanikoft', the Hazaras are tbe posterity of an army, or tribe, 
led into the hills they now inhabit, by Shah Eukh. {Ibid, p. 335.) If so, 
tiiey must have been pure Mongols in type, while dwelling in the low 
countries, as late as the end of the fourteenth century ; but the view given in 
the text ah ive is the more probable. (See also Col. Jarrett’s note in Ain-i- 
Aklari, in, pp. 401-2, Calcutta, 1891.) 
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stage may, perhaps, take less time to work itself out than the 
first ; hut it must, nevertheless, require a period measured in 
generations. Thus, when we consider that a century (accord- 
ing to the usual computation) embraces only about three 
generations, it must be regarded as improbable that the tribes 
which were pure Mongols at the end of the thirteenth century 
should have become the pure Turks they are sometimes repre- 
sented, at the period dealt with by our author. The Eussian 
savant Gmelin, who travelled in Central Asia in the last cen- 
tury, is emphatic in stating his belief in the permanency of the 
Mongol race in general, as far as physical attributes are con- 
cerned. He affirms that, in spite of all mixtures of blood by 
their wars in distant countries, the Mongol tribes have not 
only preserved their characteristic type of features, but have 
even impressed it on other races with whom they have come in 
contact — such as the Kirghiz and others.^ This statement 
perhaps hardly affords a proof on the subject in question, but 
it goes towards showing that the eradication of the Mongol 
type is not a simple matter, or one that is likely to have been 
accomplished in a space of barely two hundred years. 

Amir Khusru, the poet of mediaeval India, draws — or perhaps 
overdraws — a picture of the Moghuls who invaded Northern 
India towards the end of the thirteenth century, in a manner which 
leaves no doubt that he is attempting to describe a Mongoloid 
race. He had previously fallen into their hands as a prisoner, 
and, according to his own account, had been badly treated by 
them ; as he was no doubt burning with dread and resentment, 
his description must be taken to be somewhat tinged by his 
feelings. However, omitting some offensive details, he writes 
thus : “ There were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and 
warriors of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in 
battle, all with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces 
like fire, with caps of sheepskin, with heads shorn. Their eyes 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored a hole 
in a brazen vessel. . . . Their faces were set on their bodies 
as if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled soft leathern 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended from 
cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to cheek 
bone. . . . Their moustaches were of extravagant length. 
They had but scanty beards about their chins. . . . They 
looked like so many white demons, and the people fled from 
' Decouvertes Eusses, vol. iii., p. 209. 
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them everywhere in affright.” ^ Is it possible that a race which 
would call forth such a description as this, from even a terrified 
poet, could have become, in the mass, men like Yunus or Baber 
between the end of the thirteenth century and the latter half of 
the fifteenth ? 

Thus, although it might appear at first sight that, with the 
change taking place in the families of the Khans, with the 
advance of the Musulman religion and the growing use of the 
Turki language, it would be impossible to distinguish a true Mo- 
ghul people, still evidence is not wanting to show that even up 
to the first half of the sixteenth century, the Moghuls of Moghul- 
istan — the Moghul 'Ulu& of Mirza Haidar — were in fact a separate 
people from the Turks. During the period 1514 to 1533, the 
Mirza constantly alludes to a distinct tribe or community of 
Moghuls — however reduced in numbers — in exactly the same 
terms as he refers to them at a period dating two hundred years 
before. They were neither Kirghiz, nor Uzbegs, nor Kalmaks, but 
were the natural enemies of all three ; they were of the Plus (or 
clan) of the Khans descended from Chaghatai ; they preserved 
Mongol customs and, from occasional incidental references 
which he makes to Mongol terms and phrases, must have re- 
tained something, at least, of the original language of their 
nation, though they had no literature in which it could become 
fixed. This being the case, the bulk of them must have pre- 
served their Mongol type to the last, and it may perhaps be 
fairly conjectured that whatever change they had undergone, 
was due less to the fusion of blood than to the conversion of 
the people to Islam. The spread of the Musulman religion 
tends always to the modification of manners and customs, and 
to the use of the Arabic, Turki or Persian language ; but in 
spite of all, racial characteristics remain, until very gradually 
expunged by a course of inter-breeding, that must extend over 
many centuries. Several parallel cases (besides that of the 
Hazaras) might be cited among Asiatic nations ; but one, 
haviug no relation to the Mongol tribes, will suffice. The 
Baltis of Baltistan, or Little Tibet, formed originally a section 
of the ordinary population of Tibet, were of the same religion, 
and used the same language. Some three centuries or more 
ago, they were converted to the Musulman faith, and began 
gradually to change their manners. At present the written 
language of Tibet is unknown among them, Persian having 
^ Elliot’s KUt. of India, iii., pp. 528-9. 
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replaced it ; their chiefs, through intermarriage with neigh- 
bouring Musulman peoples, have changed so greatly, even in 
type, that usually no trace of the Tibetan is left ; but the mass 
of the nation, though practising Musulman social customs and 
wearing a Musulman costume, have not lost the Tibetan spoken 
language, and are, in feature and other personal attributes, as 
thoroughly Tibetan as ever they were. Had the Baltis occu- 
pied an open country, and been constantly engaged in wars 
and invasions, there might have been a greater and more 
rapid change. Their secluded mountainous home (like that 
of the Hazaras) has mitigated this, and has helped to pre- 
serve them as a race : but the principle is the same as with the 
Moghuls. 

With regard to the misleading employment of the word Turk, 
alluded to above, it must be explained that, among Asiatic 
authors, it is constantly met with as the definition of a race or 
people distinguished from the Tartars and the Moghuls, on the 
one hand, and from Tajiks, or Taziks, on the other. But in 
the same writings, and often on the same page, it is used to 
denote all nomads and inhabitants of the steppes, irrespective 
of race or origin, and merely to distinguish such people from 
those who dwelt in towns, and who cultivated the settled districts 
— or from the Tajiks generally. The first may be regarded as 
its ethnological sense : the second as sociological only, and as 
about synonymous with the adopted English word nomad. In 
this second sense it included, as we shall see, all Mongoloid and 
Tartar races. In dictionaries we find among its many mean- 
ings those of larharian, robber, vagabond, wanderer, etc. It is 
also, in poetry, applied to the planet Mars as “ a Wanderer of 
the sky,” and to the sun as “ the Turk of China,” that is of the 
East ; or “ the Turk of midday ” — viz,, the South ; or “ the 
Turk of the Spheres.” All who lived in the steppes and ranges, 
outside the pale of what was regarded as civilisation, and 
led a pastoral or unsettled life, but who were not distinctively 
mountaineers, were deemed a separate class (irrespective of 
race) and required a separate name to denote them. To this 
class the name of Turk attached itself throughout Central 
Asia. In Europe and in India the word Turk was not used 
in this sense. By Europeans, and perhaps Western Asiatics 
also, the word Tatar, or Tartar, was usually in vogue, 
down to quite modern times, to indicate the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, without reference to any racial con- 

h 2 
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siderations ; ^ -while in India the name Moghul came to be 
applied (in times subsequent to the rise of the Mongols, at any 
rate) in a very similar way, to these same races. 

Abul Ghazi, the historian Khan of Khiva, himself a Turk by 
nationality, though of remote Mongol descent, constantly uses 
the word Turk in its sociological sense, and applies it indis- 
criminately to all the nomad and steppe-dwelling tribes, when 
he requires a name for the whole of them ; but, when referring 
to their descent or language, or when in any way particularising 
between them, I do not know of a single instance of his alluding 
to the Moghuls as connected by blood with the Turki tribes. In 
other words, although he employs the name Turk to describe 
certain nations — among them the Moghuls — for whom he knows 
no other general designation, he never applies it in the par- 
ticular instances where a racial consideration is involved, except 
to those among them whom he regards as, in reality, Turks by 
race. He writes, for instance : “ Of all the Turk tribes who 
inhabited those countries at that period, the Tatars were the 
most numerous ....”; and again: “We have .... recounted 
what we know of the other branches of the race of Turks. 
Now, we will speak of the branches of Mongol race.”^ It is in 
the same non-racial sense that Mirza Haidar uses the word 
Turk, when putting the remark (alluded to above) about Yunus 
Khan, into the mouth of Maulana Muhammad Kazi : “ I had 
heard that Yunus Khan was a Moghul,” says the Maulana, 
“ and I concluded that he was a beardless man, with the ways 
and manners of any other Turk of the desert ; but when I saw 
him, I found that he was a person of elegant deportment, with 

’ The name of Tatar, we are told by D’Ohsson, was applied to the Mongols 
by their Western neighbours, and became propagated, from nation to nation, 
to the extremities of Europe; although the Mongols themselves rejected it 
with disdain, as belonging to a hostile people whom they had exterminated. 
des Monqols, i., p. 94.) 

2 Hist, des Mongols, etc., Desmaisons’ transL, pp. 34 and 52-3. Abul 
Ghazi’s evidence on this point is not particularly satisfac'ory, but it has 
some value, because he was one of the latest of the Musulman historians. His 
hook was only completed about 1664 ; and he was therefore aware of all the 
changes that had taken place among the Moghuls down to that time. If they 
ha;i become the pure Turks they are sometimes represented, we should 
probably find the fact noticed by him, though not by earlier authors. The 
history of Kashid-ud-Diu is often spoken of as the best and fullest, and no 
doubt this is the case, but it is some 350 years earlier in date than that of 
Abul Gha/i, and consequently previous to the decadence of the Moghuls. 
Moreover, the latter knew the contents of Rashid-ud-Din’s book, for he tells 
his readers that he had it before him when compiling his own, together with 
seventeen other historical works. 
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a full beard and a Tajik face.” ^ Tbat is, tbe speaker knew 
that Yunus was a Moghul by descent, and expected to see a 
man with Mongolian features, but he classed him with other 
Turks of the steppes. 

D’Ohsson became conscious, from the extensive use he had 
made of Asiatic historians, that these writers constantly em- 
ployed the word Turk to signify the nomad and pastoral tribes, 
known in Europe as ‘ Tatars.’ In one passage he writes : 
“ The Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or Tazik, to the Muham- 
madans, and in the historical works of this period it will be 
found that they employed this word in opposition to that of 
‘ Turk.’ The first served to designate the Muhammadan 
inhabitants of towns and cultivated lands, whether they were of 
Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered not ; while under the 
name of ‘ Turk ’ were comprised the nomad nations of Turki 
and Tatar race. It was in this general acceptation that Chingiz 
Eihan and the Mongols styled themselves ‘ Turks ’ ; they re- 
jected, on the other hand, the name of ‘ Tatar.’ ” ^ In another 
passage, when speaking of the Tatars proper, previous to the 
rise of the Mongols, D’Ohsson quotes Eashid-ud-Din as follows : 
“ They made themselves so powerful and formidable, that other 
nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and regarded 
the name as an honour.”® 

Again, Major Eaverty, in his translation of the Tabdkdt-i- 
Ndsiri, notes the headings of the first four sections of Eashid- 
ud-Din’s history, the second, third, and fourth of which contain 
the following : — “ 2nd Section. Account of the Turk tribes 
whom they designate by the name of Mughals, but every one 
of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and particular sur- 
names. . . . 3rd Section. Account of the Turk tribes, every 
one of which have had Badshahs and chiefs, but who bore no 
relationship to the tribes mentioned in the preceding sections. 
Aith Section. Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname, 
from time immemorial, was Mughal. . . ^ These brief 

extracts are sufficient to show the sense in which Eashid-ud- 
Din, one of the best of the Musulman authors of the Mongol 
period, used the work Turh, and how, though he was able to 
distinguish specifically between real Turks and other tribes, 

^ See p. 97 of the text. 

^ D'Olisson’s Hist, des Mongols, i., p. 217. 

3 Ibid., p. 248. 

* Ravei ty’s Tabdkdt-i-Ndsiri, note, p. 891. 
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when ethnological considerations were in question, still used 
the word in a non-ethnic sense, to denote a group of tribes who 
had to be distinguished from the Tajiks. 

Other Asiatic authors wrote on these subjects in the same 
way. Thus, Minhaj-ud-Din, the author of the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri, 
frequently uses the word Turh to designate the nomadic 
group generally, and, like Eashid-ud-Din, eren brings the name 
Tatar into the same category. The following is an instance 
taken from three consecutive paragraphs : — “ In this same year 
the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in the Kingdom of 
Chin and Tamghaj, and commenced to rebel ; in all books it is 
written that the first signs of the end of time are the outbreak 
of the Turks. ... The name of the father of this Chingiz 
Khan, the accursed, was the Tatar, Timurchi, and he was the 
mihtar [chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his people 
. . . . Among the tribes of the Mughal was another Turk of 
importance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated ; and 
the whole of the tribes of the Mughals were under the rule 
of these two persons. . . . All the tracts of the Turk tribes, 
at the hand of their iniquity and sedition were reduced to 
misery. . , ^ 

Juvaini, the author of the Jahdn Kusliai, applies to the 
Mongols the passage from the Koran : “ Beware of provoking 
the Turks, for they are formidable.”^ Abul-feda quotes an 
Aiab author to the efi’ect that the Eussians are a people of 
Turkish race,^ when pointing to them as belonging to the group 
of non-Musulman and non-Tajik inhabitants of what were 
regarded as civilised countries. Ibn Haukal, touching on the 
question from a geographical point of view, writes : “ Tiraz 
[Taraz] is on the extreme frontier between the country of the 
Turks and that of the Musulmans”^; yet the Musulmans, in 
this case, were, to a great degree, of Turki race. And, again, 
Minhaj-ud-Din mentions an invasion of Tibet (from Upper 
Bengal apparently) and says ; “ All the people [of Tibet] were 
Turks, archers, and [furnished with] long bows.” ® Idrisi, also, 
in speaking of Tibet, says : “ This is the country of the Tibetan 
Turks ” ; and afterwards : “ This intervening space is covered 
with pastures, forests, and strong castles belonging to the 

* Tabalcdt-i-Ndsiri, pp. 935-6. 

“ D'Olisson, Introd. p. xiiii. 

^ Eeiiiauu’s Abul-feda, ii., pt. 1, p. 296. 

■* Tlioanelier, Did. Geogr., p. -tt^. 

° Tabdkdt-i-Ddsiri, p. 566. 
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Tibetan Turks.” Further on again, he tells us : “ There are 
Turks of very diverse races ” (de races tr'es diverges) ; and he 
proceeds to detail, among others, the Tibetans and the Kalmaks. 
The names of the remaining tribes he mentions in this passage, 
are spelled in so unintelligible a manner, that I can recognise 
none but the Kirghiz and Kipchaks, with whom he thus classes 
the Tibetans and the Kalmaks as, all alike, Turks ! ^ 

The poet Khusru, in the passage cited above, calls the people 
he describes, by the name of Tatar, though a little lower down 
(on the same page) he says they were “ Turks of Kai ; ” while 
elsewhere, he frequently speaks of the same people as Moghuls.^ 
Further, the late Mr. E. B. Shaw has explained, with regard 
to the word Tajik, that it stands in opposition to Turk, just 
as Arab stands to Ajam,^ and thus is not necessarily a race 
name. 

Many other instances might be given of this non-ethnic use 
of the word Turk, and with them might be included also 
some relating to a similar employment of the term Tatar.* 
But the above will suffice to make it clear that, though the 
Moghuls of Moghulistan were often called Turks, during the 
period including the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, it need 

^ Jauberl’s Idrisi, pp. 494 and 498. 

^ His editor, Professor Dowson, in a foot-note, marvels that his author 
should “sometimes confound Tuiks and Mughals,” while “in some passages 
he discriminates very accurately between them.” Herein lies precisely the 
difficuliy that has occui'red to other translators and commentators. The 
solution, I venture to think, is as now pointed out. 

® According to some authorities it might be said that Turk was used in 
opposition to is'art ; but the application ot the word Sart is subject to some 
variations. Mr. Shaw gives as a detiuition of Sart : — “ A term applied by the 
nomads (Kirghiz, Kazzaks, etc.), to dwellers in settled habitations, whether 
Turks or Tajiks, i.e., whether Turanians or Iranians.” But, in some cases, 
the name Sart is used to denote only the settled Turks, and to differentiate 
them from the Tajiks. Moreover, in the works ot Musulman authors 
referring to the period of the Tarikh-i-Rushidi, it is seldom found as an 
ordinary appellation, though Baber, it is true, employs it in describing 
Marghinan. In our own times it is not often heard in the eastern parts ot 
Central Asia ; though, to judge by Russian writings, it is perhaps more 
frequently used in Khiva and the adjoining regions ot Russian Turkistan, etc. 
It is, however, an imperfect term to make comparisons with. (See Shaw, 
Sketch of Turki Language, Asiat. Socy., Bengal, pt. ii., 1880, pp. 61 and 116 ; 
Baber, p. 3 ; and Lerch in Russische Revue, lb72. Heft, i., p. 33. Also Shaw’s 
High Tartary, p. 26, where he defines the Sarts as “ a settled people, who 
include the Aryan Tajiks as well as the Tartar Oosbeks and others.”) 

The Hiung Ku of Chinese historians have often been described as a Turki 
race, yet it is significant that Professor de Lacouperie, on investigating the 
point, came to the conclusion that the Hiung Nu‘ “ seem to have been a 
political, not a racial, unity.” (See Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation, 
p. 223.) 
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not be assumed that they were actually of Turkish race, either 
by origin or by subsequent fusion of blood. There was, however, 
another and very important circumstance that complicated this 
question of nomenclature still further. It was, it seems, the 
desire of all the tribes and nations of Central Asia, to identify 
themselves with the race which happened to be in the ascendant 
at any particular time. They endeavoured to adopt its name, and 
to pass themselves off as members of the nation in supremacy, 
regardless of racial affinities. Eashid-ud-Din has laid special 
stress on this point in his great ■work on the Mongols, and has 
explained the matter in one place as follows : “ They [the 
Tatars] made themselves so powerful and formidable, that the 
other nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and re- 
garded as an honour this name, under which they had become 
famous; just as at the present day’- the Jalair, Tatar, Uirat, 
Ungut, Karait, Naiman, Tangut, and others, find glory in the 
name of Mongol, made illustrious by that of Chingiz Khan 
and his descendants — a name which, at an earlier date, they 
would have disdained. The young people of all these nations 
believe, even now, that their ancestors have always borne the 
style of Mongol; but it was not so, for formerly the Mongols 
were only one of the nations of Turks. . . . This name has 
been extended to such a degree, that nowadays the people of 
KLitai (Northern China) and of Nan-gyass (Southern China), as 
well as the Churchi, the Uighur, the Kipchak, the Turkoman, 
and the Karluk ; also the Captives and the Taziks (Muham- 
madans), -who have been brought up among the Mongols are 
fall of them] called Mongols ; and they are all interested in 
passing for Mongols, in order that they may gain consideration. 
Previous to this period it was the same with the Tatars, on 
account of their power, and this is the reason why the Mongols 
are still called Tatars in China and in India, by the Kirghiz, 
the Bashgirds, in the Kipchak country, in the north of Asia, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in Egypt, and in Africa.” 

It has been observed above, that in India the word Moghul 
was employed, subsequent to the days of Chingiz, in the same 
way as the word Turh in Central Asia, and Tatar in Europe, 
and on this subject Mr. H. G. Keene has come to conclusions 
which coincide with the teachings of Eashid-ud-Din. It 
denoted, in the first place, the group of tribes or nations who 

’ I.f., the early yeais of the fouitecnth ceuiurv. 

“ Jj'Ohasun, i., pp. 428-9. 
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composed tlie armies of the northern invaders, with little or no 
reference to their racial origin; and secondly, at the time of 
Baber, it was regarded as something scarcely better than a term 
of contempt. But later, when the so-called Moghul dynasty 
came to be looked up to as the supreme power, the name 
assumed a different and more respectful significance. Mr. 
Keene writes ; “ Under Akbar, when the empire had become a 
firm result of successful war, the word [Moghul] recovered its 
prestige and— like the name of ‘Goth’ in Spain — came to 
indicate ‘ a noble conqueror,’ or the descendant of one ” ; ^ and 
in support of this view he cites a valuable passage from Khali 
Khan (for which he acknowledges his indebtedness to the late 
Professor Blochmann, who may be inferred to have translated 
it), which runs as follows : “ The flourishing condition of 
Mugholistan commenced with Mughol Khan, who was a great 
king. Although from the time of Akbar the word Mughol has 
been applied to the Turks and Tajiks of Iran (Persia) to such 
an extent that even the Sayyids of Khorasan were called 
Mughols, yet in reality the word is the proper term for those 
Turks who belong to the descendants and house of Mughol 
Khan ; and it was used in this sense in the time of the earlier 
(Moslem) kings of Delhi . . . .” Here Khali Khan uses Turk 
in the same sociological sense as Eashid-ud-Din, Minhaj-ud- 
Din, Mirza Haidar, and the rest.^ 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, too, furnishes some instructive remarks, 
in his Keport on the Punjab census, on the way the words Turk 
and Moghul have come to be used in modern times in the north 
of India. A Turk is there regarded as a native of Turkistan 
and a man of Mongolian race. “ In the Delhi territory, 
indeed,” writes Mr. Ibbetson, “ the villagers, accustomed to 
describe the Mughals of the Empire as Turks, use the word as 

' Turks in India, p. 24. 

^ I may take this opportunity of remarking that Mr. Keene must have 
referred to the old translation of the Swedish officers of Charles XII., when 
he states (|). 50) that Abul Ghazi “is represented as saying that he wrote his 
book ‘ in the Moghul or Turki language.’ ’’ I cannot find such a passage in 
Desmaisons’ version. At p. 36 the author is made to write : — Atin de mettre 
cette histoire a la portee de toutes les classes, je I’ai ecrite en Turo and 1 
believe this to be the only allusion he makes to the subject. It is an 
additional instance of the dual mode of using the word Turk, for here Abul 
Giiazi employs it to denote the language ot the Turks proper, in an ethnic 
sense. He in no way classes the two tongues as one. He was, himself, a 
Turk of Khiva, and Mr. Erskine, who remarked the inconsistency in the old 
version of Abul Ghazi’s historj', has well said : — “ No Moghul or Turk would 
have confounded these two languages.” (ffisf., i., p. 536, App.) 
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synonymous with ‘ official ’ ; and I have heard my Hindu clerks, 
of Kayath caste, described as Turks merely because they were 
in Grovernment employ. On the Biloch frontier, also, the word 
Turk is commonly used as synonymous with Mughal.” ^ 

But though Oriental writers make use of the tribal name of 
Turh to denote a nomadic people, similar inconsistencies are 
not wanting in European languages. The way in which the 
French apply the word Bohemien to the gipsies is a parallel 
instance. The gipsies, though in no way belonging to the 
same race as the natives of Bohemia, acquired their name in 
France, on account of certain social habits and customs which 
they were believed to have brought with them from Bohemia, 
and because they were known to wander into France from that 
country.^ An almost similar instance, though not precisely 
parallel, was the use in English of the word Indian, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to define the aborigines of 
North America, the Caribbean, and many other islands. In this 
case it was not the social condition and proclivities of the inhabi- 
tants that caused the misapplication of name, but their colour, 
the climate and products of their countries, and other circum- 
stances, which reminded those who came into contact with 
them, of the India of the East. The process and result, how- 
ever, are much the same. But if we leave out of consideration 
the fact that Turk happened also to be a race-name, its 
employment to designate the pastoral tribes of unsettled abodes 
becomes no more anomalous than such appellations as Kohi- 
&tani, Baduin, etc., in Asia, or the familiar Mountaineer, 
Islander, etc., in Europe. 

Misapplication, or change in the application, of race-names 
is a practice so commonly met with, that it is almost super- 
fluous to mention it here. It may, however, be briefly pointed 
out, in regard to the names we are dealing with, that the term 
Tajik has been made, in one instance, to take exactly the 
opposite meaning to that which it usually bears. Mr. A. G. 
Ellis, of the British Museum, informs me that while early 
Armenian writers applied it to the Arabs,® modern Armenians 

* Report 0,1 the Punjab Census fur 18S1. Calcutta, 1883, vol. i., p. 276. 

It IS canons th.it the name Cyijsey is a corruption of Egyptian. They 
are ahvays called hgyptiaiis lu our early Acts of Parliament, and it is probable 
that they came to hugland first from Egypt, whither they had gone from the 
country of the Golden Hunle, where we first meet with them. — H. H. 

"W hence it came aliout that the Arabs are referred to as Ta-hi in early 
Chinese accounts of the West. — H. H. 
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have imposed it on the Turks and the Turkish Empire, and 
even on Musulmans in general. In this case it seems that the 
■word is used to imply a ‘ stranger,’ or ‘ barbarian ’ ; ^ but it 
is a curious example of the length to ■which misapplication can 
go, for it constitutes an absolute reversal of the usual and 
original sense of the word. In the Tarikh-i-BasMdi, among 
other books, we find Hazara used for ‘ hill- men,’ or ‘ moun- 
taineers,’ without reference to its original meaning or to any 
racial consideration, while in modern times the term has become 
the name of a specific race or people. Hazara meant simply 
“ a thousand,” and was the name, it appears, which was given 
to a particular section of cavalry or other troops, who were 
perhaps the original settlers in the hill districts in question.^ 
What Mr. Ibbetson has told us above, of the employment of 
the words Turk and Moghul in the Punjab, is another 
instance of mere misapplication or irrelevent nomenclature; 
but we need hardly go far from home to find a telling example 
of the same thing. From Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue^ we learn, with regard to the Cymraeg, or British 
language now spoken in Wales, that “ the Anglo-Saxons called 
it Wylse, and the people who spoke it they called Walas, which 
we have modernised into Wales and Welsh. So the Germans 
of the Continent called the Italians and their language Welsch. 
The word simply means foreign or strange. At various points 
on the frontiers of our race we find them affixing the name on 
the conterminous Eomance- speaking people .... The French 
.... in the reign of Edward the Confessor, are called, by the 
contemporary [Anglo-Saxon] annalist, tha Welisce men, by 
which was meant ‘ the foreigners.’ ” * 

Thus, the evidence on this subject (apart from that of nick- 
names or terms of contempt) points to three distinct con- 
clusions. The first is that, in reading the histories of Musul- 
man authors, the tribal names they use must not always be 


^ Professor Noldeke has been good enough to inform Mr. Ross tliat Tajik 
(better Tdchik') and Tdzi are the same word, the former being merely the 
older form. Chik means “ belonging to,” and in this case “ belonging to the 
tribe of 2ht.” In modern Persian Chik becomes Zi. 

^ It is quite possible that the name of the famous Turkish tribe of the 
Khazars is connected with the same word. — H. H. 

^ Page 23. I am indebted to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for this appropriate 
extract. 

* In another way, the name of the specific tribe Alemantii, who lived 
nearest to Gaul of all the Germans, became the generic name of aU Germany 
— ^Allemagne. — H. H. 
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taken to have a racial significance ; or, in other words, it is 
necessary in every case where either the term Turh or Tatar 
occurs, to see whether the writer is applying it in its general 
and sociological acceptation, or in a specific and discriminating 
ethnic sense. The second conclusion is that the word Moghul, 
even where it is used in an ethnic sense, is frequently mis- 
applied, and so extended, at certain periods in history, as to 
comprise many tribes of real Turki race (among others), until 
large numbers of people who were not of Moghul race came to 
be called Moghuls. This habit appears to have been prevalent 
first in the time of Chingiz and his immediate successors, and 
subsequently during the ascendency of the Chaghatai (or 
so-called Moghul) dynasty in India. The third conclusion is 
that the application and significance of all three names — Turk, 
Tatar, and Moghul — varied at different times and in different 
countries. It appears to me that a due appreciation of these 
three points will help to clear up much that has been regarded 
hitherto as inconsistent, and even contradictory, in the Musul- 
man histories, and has occasioned no little controversy among 
European writers. That the ethnographic nomenclature of 
Persian, Turki, and Arabic writers is anomalous, cannot but 
he granted ; but in Asiatic nomenclature what is there that is 
not anomalous ? They had no knowledge of the scientific 
ethnology that guides the modern European commentator on 
their works, but merely followed the common speech of the 
time, and employed the terms that had grown into use among 
the people around them. In reading their books, therefore, it 
is futile to look for systematic nomenclature ; but if they are 
read with a due regard to date, locality, and other circum- 
stances, they will seldom be found, I think, to contain actual 
contradictions ; for loose and inaccurate though Asiatics are in 
some respects— such as in figures, measurements, geographical 
details, etc. — they are usually remarkably clear on such subjects 
as blood relationship, family lineage, and racial descent. 

But here we must leave the Moghuls, and glance briefly at 
those original Turks, or Uighurs, who may be regarded as 
the immediate ancestors of the population of Alti-Shahr (and 
indeed all Eastern Turkistan) and the main stock of their race. 
tYho the Uighurs were in remote times, and what was their 
origin, are speculative questions which need not be investigated 
here. The best notices of them during early historic times 
point to their home-land as lying in north-western Mongolia ; 
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but in the ninth century they are recorded, in the Chinese annals,^ 
to haye been displaced from that region and to have been 
driven southward by the Kirghiz,^ who were themselves, at that 
time, beginning to rise to power, and tending, like other Turki 
tribes, to press towards the south and west. In early times 
there seem to have been at least two confederacies of Uighurs 
in the further east : one living in the region now known as 
Zungaria, and called the Naimdn JJighnr, or “ Eight Uighurs,” 
while the other inhabited the country watered by the Orkhon 
and the Tula, and were known as the Toghuz Uighur, or “ Nine 
Uighurs.” ® When the latter were driven to the south and west, 
the former remained in their old country, where they are found 
at the time of Chingiz Khan. The Toghuz Uighur settled in the 
eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, and gradually built up a new 
kingdom, extending over all the eastern portion of that chain. 
Here one of their states seems to have been established on the 
south of the mountains, and subsequently another on the north. 
The first had for its chief town the representative of the modern 
Kara-Khoja (called at different periods Si-Chao, Ho-Chao, and 
Kao-Chang), and embraced, at some periods at least, the 
modern district of Kuchar, then known as Kui-tze ; while the 
capital of the second was Bishbalik (the Five Towns), which 
stood on, or near, the site of the present Urumtsi. Very little 
is known of even these later Uighur kingdoms, although the 
date when they flourished is not a very remote one. It is 
chiefly from the Chinese chronicles that any knowledge of their 
history is to be gathered, but even these do not appear to have 
been compiled with completeness, nor to have embraced the 
entire Uighur nation, which must have been a large and 
influential pne for a long period. 

In addition to these Uighurs, always so named, and living in 
the Eastern Tian Shan, there was a third section of the race 
dwelling farther west. They are called sometimes the ‘ Kar- 
lughi,’ and their seat of power was originally at Ili-balik and 
on the head waters of the Chu. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, they appear to have dominated Western 
Turkistan and perhaps the whole of Alti-Shahr, while one of 

* See Bretscbneider, i, p. 236 seq. Also Klaproth, Tableaux Hht., p. 129. 

^ Or more properly, as Sir H. Howorth notes — “ the people whom the 
Chinese call Hakas, and who are identified, in my paper on the Kera's, with 
the ancestors of that famous people — the subjects of Frester John — who, in 
the time of Chingiz, are found dominating the old I’ighur country." 

® I owe this definition to Sir H. Howorth. 
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their chief towns was Kashghar, then known as Urdu-Kand. 
Their rulers were the so-called ‘ Ilak-Khans,’ or ‘ Kara- 
Khans,’ whose history is more or less known through the works 
of Arab and Persian authors, since the conversion of one of the 
line — a certain Satuk Kara Khan — to Islam, in the first half of 
the tenth century. That the state and dynasty of the Ilak 
Khans were in reality Uighur, there seems to he sufficient 
evidence to prove, although the name of Uighur was not used 
by Musulman authors till a much later date. They seem to 
have been known by the name of Ta-gaz-gaz ^ until the 
thirteenth century, when they begin to appear under that of 
Uighur in Western annals, though the Ilak Khans were then no 
more. From these same Musulman historians we learn that, 
during parts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the kingdom 
of the Ilak Khans extended from Khorasan to China, which is 
perhaps scarcely to be taken literally, but is only another way 
of saying that it extended a long way to the east; for the 
Chinese, in their chronicles of the same period, speak of trans- 
actions between their Emperors and the Khans of Kao-Chang 
and Bishbalik, as if these were independent chiefs.^ 

We come to surer ground about the year 1124, when Teliu 
Taishi, the Gurkhan of the Kara Khitai, overran the whole of 
Eastern Turkistan and captured Balasaghun, together with 
much of the country to the northward, which was then under 
the sway of the Ilak Khans. This invasion put an end to the 
kingdom of the Western Uighurs — the Karluks, or Karakhani — 
while the Eastern Uighurs became tributary to the conquerors. 
But it was a conquest that probably had little influence on the 
people by whom the land was inhabited. It is uncertain what 
tribes the army of the Gurkhan was composed of ; in all proba- 
bility it was much mixed in race, while in any case, it was a 
mere army of invasion and by no means constituted the migra- 
tion of a people. The dominion of the Kara Khitai, moreover, 


' This word is, no doubt, an Arab corruption of some Turki term, or a 
mis-reading due to copyists. Ta-gar-gar, Ba-gnz-gaz, etc., are other valiants 
of the same word ; and all lock as if they contained a corruption of Uighvr 
or possibly even of Toyhuz-Uighur. In the geographical notices of the Arab’ 
Yakuti (fifteenth century) the name occuis as 'Jaghaz-g}iaz—witbou.t any 
alif. He calls them a race of Tiirk.s. (Nut. et Extr.. ii., p. 531.) 

“ I have purposely omitted to mention the sepaiate Uighur state which is 
said to have been established near Kan-chou and Su-chou", on the borders of 
China, as that lay beyond the range of the provinces in question in the 
Tarii.h-i-Bashuli, and was probably a mere isolated state or community of 
very small importance. 
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lasted for less than a hundred years, so that the Uighnrs, as a 
nation, must have formed too solid a mass to have been in any 
degree changed in race by this conquest. 

Thus, it may he said generally, that for several centuries 
previous to the rise of the Mongols, certain Tnrki-Uighnr 
peoples (they may, in future, be called simply Uighurs), under 
whatever line of kings, had overspread the whole of the pro- 
vince of Alti-Shahr and the districts to the east of it, while at 
some periods they held sway in Zungaria and extended their 
dominion westward into Transoxiana. While exercising inde- 
pendent rule, and even subsequently, when allied with Chingiz 
Khan against the Kara Khitai and other enemies,^ they appear to 
have shown warlike qualities, but at later dates the impression 
we receive of them is that of a peace-loving, cultivated race, 
of settled habits, and forming as great a contrast as possible to 
their Moghul neighbours. Their taste for literature must have 
been a strong one ; in fact, they were the only literate people at 
that time in existence between China in the east, and Trans- 
oxiana in the west. They are credited with having been the 
first to reduce the Turki language to writing, by borrowing the 
Syriac written character from the Nestorian missions which, in 
the Middle Ages, were spread over Central Asia; while the 
writing, thus founded by the Uighurs, became, at a later period, 
the origin of the systems still in use among the Mongols 
and the Manchus.^ Many books were written by them, and 
both Eashid-ud-Din and Abul Ghazi point to their services 
being in request as administrators, accountants and writers of 
the Turki language. The latter author especially bears witness 
to their capabilities in these pursuits. He says : “ During the 
reign of the grandsons of Chingiz Khan the accountants and chief 
officers of government in Mavara-un-Nahr, in Khorasan and in 
Irak, were all Uighurs. Similarly, it was the Uighurs who tilled 
these posts in Khitai during the reign of the sons of Chingiz 
Khan. Oktai Kaan, son and successor of Chingiz Khan, 
entrusted Khorasan, Mazandaran and Gilan to a Uighur named 
Kurguz, who was well versed in keeping accounts and knew 
thoroughly how to levy, in these provinces, the taxes, which he 
remitted regularly, each year, to Oktai Kaan.” ® They occupied, 
indeed, a very similar position to that of the Bengali and 

1 They submitted voluntarily to Chingiz in 1209. 

2 Yule’s Cathay, pp. 205 and 264-5. Also Bretschneider, i., p. 202. 

•'* Pages 41-2. 
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Marathi Hindus in the administrations of the Chaghatai 
Emperors of India. 

Though the Arabs, during their invasions of Eastern Tur- 
kistan in the eighth century, had done their best to impose the 
Musulman religion on the old TJighur population, it seems that 
they met only with very partial success, as far as the bulk of 
tbe people was concerned. They no doubt converted the Kara- 
Khani, as is shown by the coinage, and it is probable that from 
the eleventh century onwards, the population in the western 
districts was largely Muhammadan. In the central and eastern 
parts, however, the Uighurs continued to be Buddhists and 
belonged to the red sect of that religion ; but Nestorian Christi- 
anity must also have been fairly prevalent among them. They 
are spoken of very generally as Tarsi, and according to some 
authorities, this should be taken to indicate that they were 
Christians ; but as regards the exact meaning of the word Tarsi, 
there are differences of opinion. In many cases it was, no 
doubt, applied to the Nestorians in various parts of Asia, hut it 
was also applied to the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and was 
even used to denote idolaters.* 

Strangely enough, the only two European accounts we have 
of the Uighurs iu the Middle Ages (tbe thirteenth century) 
differ on this subject : Plano Carpini stating positively that 
they were Nestorian Christians, while William Eiibruk, only 
eight years later, pronounces them, with equal certainty, to have 
been idolaters, and he adds that they dwelt in towns together with 
Nestorians and others. It is possible that Kubruk may have 
regarded most of those he saw as Buddhists, and that he classed 
all Buddhists with idolaters; if so, he would only have been 
following the practice of many of the Musulman writers, who 
drew no very clear distinction between religions that were foreign 
to their own. But however uncertain this may be, the name 
of Tarsi frequently included the Nestorians, though it was 
ordinarily used, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to indicate the Uighurs as a nation — or more particularly the 
Uighurs of the eastern Tian Shan. It is in this latter sense that 
Friar John of Montecorvino, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of the Tarsi tongue, for he could not have 
meant a Buddhist tongue. About the same period, too, the 
Armenian author Hayton, Prince of Gorigos, in his account of 
the kingdoms of Asia, expressly applies the name of Tarsi to 
^ See note, p. 290, 
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the country of the “Yogurs” or TJighurs.^ Mirza Haidar, 
writing in the sixteenth century, makes no mention of Tarsi, or 
even of Uighurs generally, as being the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkistan,^ and it may be inferred that, by his time, the bulk 
of the people having become Musulmans, had ceased to be 
distinguished by their race-name of TJigJmr. He speaks only 
of the ‘ Sarigh,’ or ‘ Yellow,’ Uighurs, who appear to have 
been a small community occupying a territory to the east, or 
north-east, of Khotan, and to have been, according to his view, 
idolaters.® These may quite possibly have been merely a 
section of the original inhabitants who had retained their old 
religion — Christianity or Buddhism — and had found a refuge 
from the converting Musulmans in the secluded region border- 
ing on the eastern desert. In this case they would have been 
Turks, like the rest of the population, in race and language. 

Besides the Uighurs, the only people that are heard of in 
Alti-Shahr, at the period of the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi, are the Kal- 
maks, as they had begun then to be called by Musulman 
writers.^ To the Mongols and the Chinese they were known 
as Oirat, and this was probably their real name.® They 
must have been few in number, and were, of course, Mongolian, 
and not Turki, in race. Their home was among the eastern 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and therefore only partially within 
the limits of Alti-Shahr : thus they were more properly 
borderers of the “Eastern Khanate,” or Uighuristan, and 
indeed occupied very much the same localities in which they 
are found at the present day. In this region, like in Moghul- 
istan, there were no towns or cultivated districts : the people 
were tent-dwellers, and owners of flocks, and their religion was, 
no doubt. Buddhism then, as it is now. During the period of 
the Moghul Khans, they appear to have played but a small part 
in the history of the country, and to have exercised little 
influence over the course of its affairs ; though after the dis- 

' See Yule’s Cathay, p. 205. 

“ He notices only certain persons as Uighurs, and in the one passage where 
he mentions the word Zizrsa, he is citing the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kushdi. In his 
day the name was probably extinct. 

^ See p. 348, and note, p. 349. _ , . . , 

* Professor Grigorief states that the name of Kalmdk (or Ral-imak) only 
appears for the first time in the fifteenth century. (Schuyler, i., p. 369.) 

® The Chinese corruption was Wa-la. They are the same people who 
became subsequently known as Eleuth or Ofof, and Zungar (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 159) ; though it would perhaps be more correct to follow the Chinete 
traveller Chuan Tuan, of the last century, and say that the^ Zungars were a 
blanch of the E/euths. (See Gueluy, Chine Occid. in Le hiTn^con, 1887, p. 100.) 
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appearance of the Moghuls, and with the opening of the 
eighteenth century, they began to rise to very considerable power, 
and, in connection with the Tibetans of Lassa, entered into 
intrigues and wars that resulted in their own country, together 
with all Eastern Turkistan and the Hi region, falling into the 
possession of China. 

In Alti-Shahr there could not have been many Moghuls, for 
with the exception of some few valleys among the southern 
slopes of the western Tian Shan, the country could, in no way, 
have been suited to their mode of life. When Sultan Said 
Khan conquered Kashghar in 1514, perhaps a certain propor- 
tion of them may have followed him, but at that date their 
numbers, even in Moghulistan, must have become much reduced 
from what they had previously been. Therefore, when a few 
years later (1525-6), he withdrew the remnant of them from 
their own country to the hills near Kashghar, in order to 
rescue them from the hostility of the Kirghiz, they would have 
formed too small a body to have been accounted part of the 
population of Alti-Shahr. By that date the Moghul Vlus had 
become a mere band of refugees ; and though afterwards, for a 
short time, at fitful intervals, their Khans sallied forth from 
Kashghar and gained some successes over the Kirghiz, the 
middle of the sixteenth century may be said, approximately, to 
have seen their practical extinction as a nation.^ 

‘ See for some further remarks on this subject Sec. VI. of this Introduction. 
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SECTION V. 

The Eastern Khanate, or ITighuristan. 

Their inward thought is that theii houses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling places to all generations ; they call their lands after their own names. 
ISTevertheless man being in honour ahideth not; . . . — Ps. xlix., 11-12. 


The province called by Mirza Haidar, ‘ Mangalai Suyab,’ ex- 
tended, as we have seen, from the western limit of Farghana as 
far east as the modern Kara Shahr, a town and district that, in 
his day, bore the name of Chalish, and more anciently that of 
‘ Yanki ’ or ‘ Yen-Ki.’ This district, and the larger one of Turfan, 
that lay beyond it to the eastward, formed, during the two 
centuries (or the greater part of them) that the TarUch-i-Baslddi 
embraces, a Moghul principality which had an entirely separate 
government from that of the chief Moghul Khanate. During 
the latter half of the fourteenth century and the first quarter of 
the fifteenth, while the Dughlat Amirs were in power in the 
provinces of Kashghar, Aksu, Khotan, etc. — that is, in the whole 
of Alti-Shahr — there is nothing in the Tdrihh-i-BasTiidi, or in 
the work of any Musulman author that I am acquainted with, 
to indicate who were the rulers of these eastern districts, except 
Mirza Haidar’s mention of their temporary conquest by Khizir 
Khwaja. It seems probable, from what may be learned from 
the side of China, that the region was regarded as more or less 
under the power of the Moghul Khans, and the author of the 
Zafar-Ndma, in narrating the wars between Timur and the 
Moghuls, seems also to imply that this was the case, as has 
been seen above. Later, again, towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when a division in the Moghul Vlus had taken 
place, Isan Bugha II., with the support of one section, set him- 
self up in Chalish and Turfan, and there established a separate 
principality, or Khanate, which lasted down to, and even beyond, 
the date when Mirza Haidar’s history closes. 

Our author is fond, as will be found in the course of his 
narrative, of using copulate names, and therefore generally 
applies to this eastern Khanate, the form Chdlish-Turfdn, or 

i 2 
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‘Chdliah and Turf an,’ from its two central and principal dis- 
tricts. There were times, however, as he relates, when the 
province of Aksu also fell nnder the rule of the eastern Khan, 
though it belonged properly to Alti-Shahr. But on two occa- 
sions he mentions a country or province ot TJighuristan, and in 
one passage, when describing the boundaries of ‘Mangalai 
Suyah,’ sajs that it marched, on the east, with the province of 
Uighuristan. It would appear, therefore, that the small eastern 
Khanate really bore that name down to the sixteenth century ; 
and if this is the case, the survival is an interesting one. 

Within the district of Turfan, and only some twenty-seven 
miles to the south-east of it, stands the little known, but ancient, 
town of Kara-Khoja, which has borne also, in the course of its 
history, several other names, the chief of them having come 
to us, through the Chinese, in the forms of Kao-Chang and 
Eo-Chao. The Chinese annals of the Sung and Yuan dynasties ^ 
mention this place frequently, and make it clear that from 
the ninth century to within the twelfth, Kao-Chang was the 
capital of a Uighur kingdom which bordered on the north with 
another Uighur state, called Bishbalik (the modern Urumtsi), 
and on the west with a third known, anciently, as Kui-tze, Kus, 
etc., and now as Kuohar.^ These States, collectively, appear to 
have been the home and centre of the Uighur race, until a 
much later date than when, in the twelfth century, they lost their 
political independence and became subject to the Kara-Khitai. 
It would not be improbable, therefore, that the region having 
become known to neighbouring nations on the west as Vighur- 
istihi, when independent, should have retained that name long 
afterwards, though subject to foreign rulers. 

On the partition of the empire of Chingiz Khan among his 
sons, we read of Uighuristan falling to the appanage of Chag- 
hatai Khan, and we also learn, from Mirza Haidar, of Chaghatai 
having entrusted the province called ‘ Mangalai Suyah,’ as far 
east as Chalish, to the care of the Dughlats, but not a word is 
said regarding the disposal of the districts to the eastward of 
Chalish. Beferring to a later date — about 1320 — Abul Ghazi 
mentions Uighuristan as one of the countries, the inhabitants of 

‘ As translated by Dr. Bretschneider, i., pp. 238-50 ; and li., pp. 198-202. 

= 'ibis is the Chinese acceptation, but it is perhaps more probable that 
Kuitze or Kuchar did not form a third state ; it may have been included in 
Kao-Chang. At an earlier period (seventh century) Kuitze or Ku-tze is 
believed by Mr. W atters to have been one of the five divisions, or five cities 
of Bibiibalik. (_See notr', ]>. 92 of Introduction). ’ 
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which, being without a Khan at that time, summoned Isan 
Bugha I. from Mavara-un-Nahr to reign over them. But although 
a region is often mentioned by this name subsequent to the time 
of Chingiz, no indication, as far as I am aware, is given of its 
situation, until we come to Mirza Haidar’s incidental statement 
that it constituted the eastern neighbour of ‘ Mangalai Suyah,’ 
and was, consequently, identical with the Khanate of ‘ Chalish 
and Turfan.’ On the other hand, though the Khanate is men- 
tioned by Erskine, he does not connect it with the Uighuristan 
of Asiatic authors, but speaks of it always as “the Eastern 
districts ” — presumably of the Moghul Khanate in general. 

Mirza Haidar, unfortunately, omits to apprise his readers of 
the extent of the Khanate of Uighuristan. At periods when 
Aksu was not comprised within its limits, it could not have 
been large. On the east it did not include Kumul (Hami) till 
as late as 1513, when Mansur Khan annexed that State and 
joined it on to Turfan,^ as we learn from Chinese sources of 
information. On the south it may have stretched to a con- 
siderable distance, but if so it could have enclosed, in that 
direction, only the sands of the desert. Northward, among the 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and along the valley of the Yulduz 
river, the inhabitants in the sixteenth century, at all events, 
and probably long before, appear to have been the Oirat or 
Kalmaks, but whether the Khans of Uighuristan counted these 
people among their subjects is, from the Tdrihh-i-Ilas%idi, not 
clear. It is possible that they may have done so at some 
periods, if not always, and in this case their State may have 
extended to the upper waters of the Yulduz and to the northern 
slopes of the Tian Shan. In the days of Khizir Khwaja of 
Moghulistan (about 1383 to 1399), the country of the Kalmaks 
would appear to have formed part of that Khan’s possessions, 
and, for this reason evidently, was invaded by Timur in his 
expedition of 1388.^ According to Klaproth (who does not 
name his authorities in this instance) the region, thus limited, 
is almost exactly that which was occupied by the Uighurs at 
the latest period of their existence as a people, though this was 
long past the time when they had ceased to constitute self- 
contained or independent states. Indeed, he assigns to them 

* Kumul remained dependent on Turfan till the year 1669, when it became 
Chinese. 

“ See P^tis de la Croix, fiist. de Timur Bee, ii., p. 46. 
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this position until heyond the date of Timur, or within the 
fifteenth century, and speaks of them as a group of small but 
not independent principalities.* In all probability the inde- 
pendence, or otherwise, of these Uighur communities, had no 
influence on the name which their country went by among 
neighbouring nations ; it seems merely to have acquired the 
race-name of the inhabitants, as is often the case elsewhere, 
and (what chiefly concerns us here) to have preserved that name 
for some two hundred years, after a new and foreign principality 
had sprung up on its soil. 

The only consecutive account of the history of Turfan, from 
the days of Chingiz and the Uighur chiefs onwards, would seem 
to he that contained in the Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty, and we are indebted to Ur. Bretschneider for an 
epitomised translation of them.^ The companion province of 
Chalish is not mentioned in the epitome, and for this reason, 
we may assume that no notice of it is contained in the Ming- 
Shi. Possibly the Chinese annalists may have regarded it as 
part of Turfan, and if this was the case, their account of that 
province may be taken to embrace the whole of the eastern 
Khanate of Uighuristan. The Ming record begins very shortly 
after the opening dates of the TdriJch-i-Rashidi, by relating 
how the prince of Tu-lu-fan (or Turfan), having repeatedly 
plundered foreign embassies proceeding through his dominion 
towards China, the Emperor, in 1377, despatched an army to 
punish him and ravage his territory— a task that seems to have 
been accomplished with success. No name is mentioned for 
this prince. The date would correspond with the reign, in 
Moghulistan, of Kamar-ud-Din, but I know of nothing that 
points to Uighuristan forming a part of Kamar-ud- Din’s terri- 
tory, unless perhaps the fact that Timur, shortly after the date 
in question, when overruning Moghulistan in the course of a 
punitive expedition, sent one of his columns as far east as 
Kara-Khoja, which lay well within Uighuristan. On the other 
hand, a few years later, on the death of Khizir Khwaja, Timur’s 
army, under Mirza Iskandar, laid waste the country only as 
far east as Kuchar, and then (for what reason is not stated) 

’ Tableaux Ilibtoriques, pp. 121—5, 

^ Most, but apparency not all, of what Dr. Bretschneider has translated is 
Contained in De Mail la’s Hist, de la Chine (vol. x.), but it is there much 
scattered and invoiced « ith the history of Hami. Dr. Bretschneider’s version is 
therefore the more useful of the two. (See his Med. Researches, ii., pp. 193 seq.) 
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drew off towards Khotan.' Yet Khizir Khwaja is known, from 
Mirza Haidar’s narrative, to have made at least a temporary- 
conquest of Turfan and Kara-Khcja. 

These events occurred during the hest days of the Moghul 
power, when raiding and general lawlessness flourished, and it 
is to he inferred from what little we know of the history of 
those times, that even if Kamar-ud-Din sometimes held sway in 
Uigburistan, he was not necessarily the recognised chief of the 
State. But, whoever was the chief, he seems to have been sub- 
dued by the Ming army, for we read of Turfan, in 1406, sending 
a mission of homage to Peking, while two years alter that date 
another is recorded to have been despatched by the ruling 
Khan, this time under the leadership of a Buddhist priest. In 
14'22 a chief of Turfan, whose name is given as In-ghi-rh-elia, 
is reported to have been expelled from his government by Vais 
Khan of Bishbalik {i.e., Moghulistan), and to have personally 
carried his appeal for redress before the Emperor, who caused 
Vais Khan to restore In-ghi-rh-cha to his possessions. What 
means the Chinese Emperor took to compel the Moghul to 
perform this act of restitution is not stated, hut the Ming-Shi 
goes on to relate that in 1425 and 1426 In-ghi-rh-cha appeared 
a second and third time at Peking, “ at the head of his tribe,” 
to present tribute. In 1428, shortly after his return home, he 
died. 

The next reigning chief mentioned is one Ba-la-ma-rh, on 
whom the Ming Emperor bestowed presents in 1441, on the 
occasion of the Egyptian envoy passing through Turfan on his 
way homeward from Peking. It was about this time — the 
middle of the fifteenth century — that the Turfan chief, one 
Ye-mi-U Huo-jo (Imil Khwaja?) took possession of Kara-Khoja 
and Luko-tsin and assumed the title of Wang, or ‘Prince.’ 
Previous to this, says the Ming historian, Turfan was of little 
account, but it now became powerful, and appears to have 
extended its territory, for he incidentally mentions that it was 
bordered on one side by Moghulistan, and on another by Khotan. 
The rise in power of the Turfan chiefs did not prevent them 
from continuing to send tribute to China, and it was shortly 
afterwards (in 1465) settled that a mission should he despatched 
regularly once every five years. 

The particulars of these missions, the demands they made at 

' P^tis de la Croix, iii., pp. 216-17. 
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the Ming court, and the concessions granted from time to time 
by the Emperor, need not he followed here. One of them 
which appeared at Peking in 1469 reported that the Turfan 
chief had taken the title of ‘Sultan,’ and the name of this 
personage is recorded to have been Ali.^ In the Tcirilch-i-Rcishidi 
no mention is made of the name of Ali, in connection with 
Uighuristan. The date points to Kahak Sultan, as well as the 
title ; hut as Ali is represented further on in the Chinese 
history to have been the father of Ahmad, we can hardly assume 
Kahak to be the Sultan indicated. The father of Ahmad was 
Yunus, who nowhere appears under the name of Ali, while 
Kahak was grand-nephew of Yunus. That Sultan Ahmad (or 
Alacha Khan) — and no other Ahmad — is the personage pointed 
to by the Chinese annals, seems more than probable, seeing that 
the dates of his succession and death agree very nearly with 
those given in the Tdrihh-i-RasJiidi, and that he is said to he 
the father of Mansur. But this is not the only reason to suspect 
inaccuracy in this matter, on the part of the Chinese chroniclers. 
Even if Ahmad were to he regarded as chief of Turfan, in the 
sense of being suzerain over the local prince, he could scarcely 
have played the part they attribute to him, without Mirza 
Haidar making some mention of bis deeds. They represent 
him, for example, as having proceeded in person against Hami 
in 1488, as having captured the town, and put to death the local 
chief a series of important events about which the Tdrikh-i- 
Rashidi is silent. We find there only a brief statement that his 
son, Mansur, carried on several wars against Khitai, or China. 

To proceed, however. In 1473 this Sultan Ali is said to have 
attacked and captured Hami, together with some tracts to the 
eastward, proceedings which called forth an expedition from China 
to recover these places from him. The Chinese had to retire 
unsuccessful ; the Sultan retained Hami, but the tribute missions 
went on as before. About the same year that he annexed Hami, 
it appears that Sultan Ali also captured more than 10,000 of 
the tribe of Oirat, or Kalmaks, and in general he seems to have 
been a chief of warlike tendencies. He had in his hands 
the road by which all the tribute missions from the western 


’ Klaproth says tliat in 1490 .a rebel .arose in Turfiln, who took the title of 
Sultan ; ami he appears to be usin.i; some Chinese history as his authority. 
(^Sprache u. Schrift d. Uiguren, p. 47.) 

* Bretschneider, ii., p. 190 ; De Mailla, x., pp. 255, 257. 
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countries were in the habit of coming and going, and he made 
the Emperor feel that it was well to be on good terms with 
him. 

In 1478 Ali died, and his son A-hei-ma (Ahmad) succeeded 
him as Sultan of Turfan. He also was generally successful in 
holding Hami against the Chinese ; if he lost it at one time, he 
regained it shortly afterwards, and he made the governor nomi- 
nated by the Chinese, a prisoner. During the period 1478 to 
1493 he was nearly always at war with the Chinese, yet he 
seems to have been ever ready with his tribute, and several 
missions, carrying lions and other presents, are recorded to have 
been despatched during these years. At length, however (in 
1493) his mission, consisting of 172 men, was stopped and im- 
prisoned near the Chinese border. This event, occurring at a 
time when the Kalmaks on his northern frontier were assuming 
a threatening attitude towards him,' decided Ahmad to abandon 
Hami, and finally peace was established with the Chinese in 
1499, Five years later (1504) Ahmad died, and a struggle 
for the succession to the Khanate took place among his sons. 
The eldest, by name Man-su-rh (Mansur), got the upper hand, 
declared himself Sultan, and began at once to despatch tribute 
to Peking. In 1513 the subordinate Prince of Hami, Bai-ya-dsi 
by name, made over his province to Mansur, who soon after- 
wards began to make incursions on Chinese territory proper, by 
invading Su-chou and Kan-chou. Whether he obtained any 
but a mere temporary hold on these districts is not apparent, 
but he is related to have had dissensions with the Chinese, on 
subjects connected with Hami, till his death in 1545. He was 
succeeded by his son, Sha — i.e., Shah Khan. 

This is a brief outline of Dr. Bretschneider’s epitome of the 
chapters in the Ming history which relate to Turfan, or IJighur- 
istan. It shows, briefly, the course of the history of the province 
according to the Chinese view ; but when we come to compare 
the names and dates with the same story as gathered from the 
Tdrikh-i-Bashidi, the two accounts are found not to agree. In 
the summary, or discursive table, given in Section H. of this 
Introduction, some of the Khans of Uighuristan have been 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns (as far as obtainable), 
from Mirza Haidar’s statements. They may be placed here in 


' De Mailla says the Oirat were perpetual enemies of the Musulmans of 
Turfdn, and could put 50,000 men into the field. {Hist., x., p. 302.) 
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juxtaposition with those of the Ming -Shi, for purposes of 
comparison, as follows : — 


Ming-SJii. 

1. In-ghi-rh-cha . . died 

2. Manku 'J’imur. 

3. Ba-la-ma-rh was reigning 

4. Ye-mi-li Huo-jo „ 

5. Sultan Ali . . died 

C. Ahmad . . . „ 

7. Mansur . . „ 

8. Shah Khan . . „ 


Tdrikh-i-Rashidi. 


1428 I 1. Vais Khan 


1442 

1450 

1478 

1504 

1545 

1570 


2. Isan Bugha II. 

3. Dust Muhamd. 

4. Kabak Sultan 

5. Ahmad . 

0. Mansur . 


7. Shah Khan 


■1 


. died 1428 
. » 1462 

. „ 1468 

? 

. died 1504 
. „ 1543 

was reigning at 
close of history. 


From this, it appears that none of the rulers mentioned by 
the Chinese are the same as those given in the Tdrikh-i-Bashidi, 
till the name of Ahmad Khan is reached, while the date of the 
death of his successor, Mansur Khan, differs by two years in 
the two accounts. The allusion to Vais Khan accords fairly 
satisfactorily as to date ; but here all accordance ends. The 
first and third names on the Chinese list would appear to be 
of Mongol origin ; the second is certainly Mongol, while the 
fourth and fifth, though Musulman, are in no way to he traced 
among the Moghul Khans whom we know of. It is, perhaps, 
possible that the earlier Moghul chiefs, while Islam had only 
partially spread among them, bore Mongol as well as Musulman 
names, and that the Chinese found it more convenient to use 
the former, in reducing them to their own phonetics; but 
against this conjecture for solving the difficulty, it must be 
considered that the number of Khans, previous to Ahmad, is 
too great, and that the dates do not correspond sufficiently to 
admit of the assumption that the Mongol names point to Khans 
of Moghulistan. A more probable explanation, perhaps, may 
be that during the reigns of Isan Bugha II. and Dust Mu- 
hammad, there were also Moghul Amirs who (like the Dughlat 
Amirs in Alti Shahr), if they did not reign, at all events held 
some kind of hereditary position as local chiefs, and that it was 
they who sent the tribute missions, and carried on intercourse, 
with the Chinese court. Thus, though not supreme in the 
Khanate, they might have been the chiefs best known to the 
Chinese. The possibility of this suggestion derives some sup- 
port, I think, from the accounts the Chinese furnish of the 
towns of Kara-Khoja and Lu-ko-tsin (more anciently Liu- 
Cheng). During the first half of the fifteenth century, both 
these towns, though situated close to Tnrfan, were reckoned 
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independent, and sent their own tribute, separately, to Peking ; 
and it was only when Turfan became powerful, after the middle 
of the century, that they were annexed to their more important 
neighbour/ This would have been only very shortly before 
the commencement of the reign of Sultan Ahmad, or when we 
come to corresponding names and dates in the two lists. At this 
time, it may be, the custom was changed, and the reigning Khan 
may have begun to send the tribute missions in bis own name ; 
while the names — especially the non-Musulman ones — of the 
subordinate chiefs, would have tended soon to fall into oblivion 
and remain unnoticed by Muhammadan writers. This, however, 
is only a suggestion — a possible explanation of the discrepancies. 

Unfortunately, it is not the only puzzle connected with this 
eastern Khanate. In his Memoires eoncernant les ... . CM- 
noisj^ Pere Amyot has published several Chinese documents 
relating to Turfan, one of which is a rescript by the Emperor 
Shun-Chi (the first of the present dynasty), dated 1647, where 
notice is taken of the fact that Turfan had not sent to tender 
homage to China for more than 280 years — i.e., since some date 
previous to the year 1367, or the commencement of the Ming 
epoch ! So direct a contradiction is this of all that the Ming 
history has recorded, that it would appear almost hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile the two statements. It would be tempting 
to put the Tsing Emperor’s direct assertion into the same side 
of the scales with Mirza Haidar’s silence on the subject, and to 
suspect the veracity of the Ming chronicles ; hut my impression 
is that these records contain too much internal evidence of 
truth, and are too circumstantial in their facts, to admit of the 
matter being disposed of in so summary a manner. The Em- 
peror Shun-Chi, it must be remembered, had only come to the 
throne in 1644. He was a mere child of nine years of age in 
1647, while his elder relations, who were presumably his 
advisers, were Manchus, who had been deeply engaged in the 
wars which had won for him the Empire of China. They pro- 
bably knew little of the affairs of the country, or of the history 
of the dynasty that had just been crushed by them and their 
people. The dynastic history of the Mings, moreover, was not 
written till many years later,® while events connected with an 

* Bretschneider, ii., pp. 185, 187. 

^ Vol. xiv., p. 15. 

® The order for the compilation of the Ming Shi, Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie 
informed me, was passed in 1679. Fifty-eight scholars were appointed to 
engage in the work, which was not finished till 1724. 
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insignificant Khanate in Central Asia would scarcely have been 
in the minds of the courtiers and secretaries, when the Emperor 
was made to pen, or to approre, the rescript in question ; or if 
it was known to them that Turfan had sent tribute regularly — ■ 
rather etfusiyely — they probably sought to please him by conceal- 
ing the fact from his knowledge. The rescript is obviously 
intended to convey the idea that Shun-Chi is fl.attered by the 
homage paid him by the Sultan of Turfan, whose predecessors 
had never rendered so great an honour to the Emperors of the 
late dynasty ; indeed, the whole document appears to be, more 
than anything else, a display of exultation on the part of the 
Emperor, intended to reflect on his Chinese predecessors. The 
occasion which brought about its promulgation, was the arrival 
of an envoy from the Turfan Sultan of the time, who is therein 
called “ Ablun-Mouhan ” — a corruption not easy to identify 
with any Musulman name. “ Le Sultan,” runs the French 
translation, “ qui regne aujourd’hui sur le Tourfan, descend en 
droit ligne de Tchahatai, un des fils de Tsinkiskan, fondateur de 
la dynastie des Yuen ou Mongoux. Ces predecesseurs, depuis 
plus de deux cens quatre-vingts ans n’avaient point envoy4 
d’amhassade solemnelle pour rendre hommage a la Chine, et lui 
apporter le tribut. Le Sultan Ablun-Mouhan, ayant appris 
que j’etais sur le trone de I’Empire Chinois, m’envoie des 
amhassadeurs. . . . Une telle conduite merits quelque atten- 
tion de ma part. . . .” And the venerable Amyot adds signifi- 
cantly : — “ Ten years afterwards, that is to say in the year 
1657, the King of Tourfan again despatched ambassadors carry- 
ing tribute, which means in plain French, that he sent people 
to trade and to receive presents from the Emperor. Yet His 
Imperial Majesty was greatly flattered by this new mission.” 

A still more inexplicable statement is contained in a letter 
written by Amyot from Peking some time subsequently.^ Ee- 
ferring to Turfan, he says the country was so broken up in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, that in the year 1533 there 
were seventy-five small independent States, all the chiefs of 
which called themselves king. Here, all that can be said is that 
Amyot must have fallen into some error. He was living at 
Peking as far back as the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
may be assumed to have had good sources of information on 
historical as well as other subjects, but on this occasion he does 
not mention the authority for the statement he makes. The 
' Mem. Cor. les Chin, xiv., p. 19. Xo date is traceable for this letter. 
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Ming-Shi, as we have just seen, refers to the two towns of 
Kara-Khoja and Ln-ko-tsin, as having been thought, by the 
Chinese, to be independent of Turfan, about a century before the 
date spoken of by Amyot, but during this interval the tendency 
of events in XJighuristan was towards consolidation of the king- 
dom, and centralisation of the power of the Khan. The date 
1533 falls within the reign of Mansur Khan, who, we see from 
the histories of Mirza Haidar and that of the Ming dynasty, 
was the most powerful and prosperous ruler that the Khanate 
had had, and it cannot be regarded as likely that, during his 
reign, the country should have been split up into more indepen- 
dent divisions than there were towns in it, or perhaps into 
almost as many as there were villages. Had any disintegration 
been going on, Mirza Haidar could hardly have failed to notice 
it, and moreover, Sultan Said, then Khan of Moghulistan and 
Alti-Shahr (Mansur’s brother) would scarcely have submitted (as 
Mirza Haidar reports him to have done in 1516) to a ruler whose 
kingdom had broken up into small States. In this instance it 
is far more likely that Pere Amyot made use of some imperfect 
information, than that both the official history of the Ming 
dynasty and the independent one of our author, should be wrong. 
What we find from the latter to have been the case is, that after 
the death of Ahmad, and with the succession of Mansur, Uighur- 
istan obtained a great increase of strength. Mansur had been 
chief of Aksu, which province had been invaded and conquered 
by 'Mirza Aba Bakr of Kashghar, and the chief had migrated to 
Turfan with the whole of his tribe and family. The number 
of the tribe is not stated, but the advent of a large body of 
Moghuls, together with the Khan, can hardly have failed to 
prove a source of increased strength to the Khanate, and would 
point rather to unification than the reverse. 

Perhaps if any explanation of so curious a discrepancy may 
be hazarded, it might be found in the abuse of the tribute 
missions. As the Ming dynasty declined and approached its fall, 
the practice of encouraging counterfeit missions seems to have 
become common ; and towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth, they came much into 
vogue among the States bordering on the west of China. This 
fact stands out with special clearness in the narrative of Bene- 
dict Goes, who travelled from Lahore to China in the years 
1603-1604, and who died at the frontier town of Suchou, in 
Kansu, after passing through Yarkand, Aksu, Turfan and 
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Kumul. The account of his journey is, indeed, a meagre one, 
for the greater part of his journal was lost at the time of his 
death. Some fragments, however, were recovered and passed 
into the hands of one of the ablest of the Jesuit missionaries 
then at Peking — Father Matthew Ricci — who compiled from 
them the story of Goes’ adventures. In this way much of the 
narrative that has come down to us, is from the pen of a man 
specially well informed and qualified to expose the real state of 
affairs, on such a subject as the missions of homage from the 
west. He tell us that the tribute brought to the capital was 
merely nominal in value, but that the Emperor, considering it 
beneath his dignity to receive presents from foreigners without 
making a return, not only entertained the tribute-bearers on a 
handsome scale, but paid highly for the objects presented to 
him in the shape of return gifts, so that every man pocketed 
“ a piece of gold daily, over and above his necessary expenses.” 
For this reason, the privilege of carrying offerings to China was 
keenly competed for among merchants and others, who paid 
highly for a nomination to the post of tribute-bearer. When 
the time came for setting out, these so-called ambassadors, says 
Ricci, forged letters in the name of the kings they professed to 
represent, in which the Emperor of China was addressed in 
obsequious terms. “ The Chinese,” he continues, “ receive em- 
bassies of a similar character from various other kingdoms, 
such as Cochin-China, Siam, Leu-Chien, Corea, and some of the 
petty Tatar kings, the whole causing incredible charges on the 
public treasury. The Chinese themselves are quite aware of 
the imposture, bat they allow their Emperor to be befooled in 
this manner, as if to persuade him that the whole world is 
tributary to the Chinese ; the fact being, rather, that China 
pays tribute to those kingdoms.” ^ 

This account may be somewhat overdrawn in respect of the 
comparisons made with such States as Cochin-China, Siam 
Korea, etc., for in these cases it is well known that there was 
no question of the Chinese winking at an imposture, and allow- 
ing themselves to be befooled. Tribute from these States 
meant political subjection ; the exaction of it at regular 
periods was a serious affair, and one of the cardinal points of 
Chinese foreign policy. But where the small States of Central 
Asia were concerned, it was apparently not regarded as so im- 
portant a matter, and there can be no doubt of the fact that 
* Yule’s Cathay, pp. 5b2-3. 
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at the period in question, the custom of sending tribute-hearing 
missions to China had degenerated, in the Khanates of Eastern 
Turkistan, to mere trading adventures, and that the Chinese 
must have been aware of the abuse the custom had undergone.^ 
Even one of the circumstances that gave rise to Goes’ mission, 
hinged rrpon a fraudulent embassy of this kind. A Musulman 
merchant, on his return to Lahore from China, gave the Jesuits 
there, information regarding the road to ‘ Cathay,’ which 
appears to have had much influence in deciding them to send 
forward Benedict Goes. The man, on appearing at Akbar’s 
court, and on being asked by the Emperor how he obtained 
admission to the Chinese capital, replied with frankness, that 
he had gone in the character of an ambassador from the King 
of Kashghar. 

It may, therefore, be possible that spurious tribute-missions 
arrived at Peking from so many petty chiefs, or governors of 
towns, that the Chinese had actually recorded as large a 
number as seventy-five for the Turfan region, at the time Pere 
Amyot speaks of ; though this would in no way demonstrate 
that the State of Turfan, or Uighuristan, had, in reality, been 
split up into small divisions. 

Though a separate and self-contained State, the Khanate of 
Uighuristan was in no way disconnected, physically, from the 
rest of Eastern Turkistan, or Alti-Shahr. Ko range of moun- 
tains or great river divided the two States, and even their 
people, in race and language, must have been practically one. 
No doubt there were slight variations in type and dialect, as is 
the case at the present day, between the natives of Turfan and 
those of Kashghar and Khotan; but all were of the Uighur 
stock, and those of the eastern Khanate, occupying, as they did, 
one of the ancient seats of the nation, perhaps retained the 
characteristics of the race in greater purity than the commu- 
nities of the more western provinces. They lived, as it were, on 
the ruins of ancient Uighuria, and were less accessible than the 
communities further west to foreign influences, except perhaps, 
to those emanating from China — which must, however, have 
been slight. Their land, placed as it is, in the very centre of 
Asia, is less known, even nowadays, than almost any other part 
of the continent ; the few modern travellers who have visited 

' Sir H. Yule cites Abel Kemusat to show that the same thing had happened 
in the days of the Sung Emperors — i.e the last native Chinese dynasty prior 
to the Min^. {Cathay, p. 583.) 
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it haying furnished only a meagre description of it. A Chinese 
author of the last century says that the whole population of 
the province, in his time, could be estimated at no more than 
3000 families, and these were, for the greater part, so poor 
that they were scarcely able to provide for themselves. In 
the summer the heat was excessive, and the blaze of the sun 
on the barren ridges in the neighbourhood of the town, in- 
supportable— ^vherefore the people had named them “the fire 
mountains.” ^ 

One of its distinctive features is the depression, to some 150 
or 200 feet below the level of the sea, of the central districts 
of Turfan and Kara-Khoja. This is one of the driest as well as 
one of the hottest portions of Eastern Turkistan, and the 
one where the greatest ingenuity of the inhabitants, both 
ancient and modern, has been displayed in irrigating the land 
so as to render it habitable. Mirza Haidar relates the personal 
exertions of Vais Khan (though these were not particularly 
ingenious) to provide water for the cultivation of the land; hut 
possibly the tradition regarding Vais Khan’s manual labour is 
not intended to be taken literally. The attention of modern 
travellers has been attracted by the remains of aqueducts and 
systems of wells, showing how dependent the population was, 
and is, on artificial irrigation. Thus Dr. Kegel mentions the 
reservoirs where water from the mountains is stored, and the 
underground canals that lead it to the town, and serve also as 
dwelling-places for the inhabitants, during tbe fierce heat of 
summer.^ Captain F. E. Younghusband found the modern city 
of Turfan surrounded by lines of pits upwards of a hundred 
feet in depth — the lines extending for several miles into the 
desert.^ 

In contrast to the low-lying group of oases in the burning 
desert, and among the “ fire hills,” there rise immediately to 
the north, the eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, with summits 
reaching to 12,000 or 14,000 feet above the sea, and capped 
with eternal snow. One of these is the famous Bogdo-Ula of 
the Mongols and Kalmaks, or the Tengri-Tagh of the Kirghiz ; 
a mountain that, for ages past, has been held sacred by the 
pastoral tribes that have inhabited the regions around, and 
whose people have venerated it, no doubt, because it is the 

' Bretschneider ii., p. 202. 

‘ Petermann’s Mittheilungm, 1880, p. 205. 

* P. P. G. S., 1888, p. 498. 
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central and most commanding feature of their landscape, and 
the parent of many of the streams that bring them life. 

Yet, in spite of its natural drawbacks of heat and drought, 
the country appears to have supported, at times during its 
history, a fairly large population, and to have been one of the 
chief centres of the Buddhists in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages; for these communities have left many relics 
behind them, not only in the shape of buildings, hut also of 
inscriptions and objects of art. The Kussian traveller Grijmailo 
speaks of a place called Singim, lying to the south of Lu-ko-tsin 
(the old Liu-Gheng),^ where “leaflets enclosed in horn and 
wooden boxes,” and hearing ancient writings in a language 
now unknown, are still, from time to time, unearthed ; ^ while 
Dr. Eegel, again, tells us of vast ruins at a short distance to the 
south-east of modern Kara-Khoja (the Ho-Chao of the Chinese), 
to which he gives the name of ‘Old Turfan,’ hut which are 
more likely to he those of ancient Kara-Khoja. These re- 
mains are described as covering a large tract of ground, with 
massive walls, gates and bastions, besides underground passages, 
vaulted and arched; the whole bearing witness to a high 
development of architectural knowledge. He mentions also 
other ruins of a similar kind, lying to the south of the town of 
Turfan.® From the Ming history too, we learn that to the east 
of Ho-Chao there stand the ruins of a city of the past, which 
are regarded as remains of the ancient Uighur capital, Kao- 
Chang, and with regard to the aspect of the place in the days 
of the Mings, the author adds that there were in Ho-Chao 
more Buddhist temples than dwelling-houses of the people.* 

With the gradual break up of the power of the Moghuls 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and the rise of the 
Manchu dynasty in China in the first half of the seventeenth, 
the Khanate of Uighuristan fell more and more under the 
influence of China. For a time, during the eighteenth century, 
the Kalmaks, with the help of the Tibetans, obtained a hold 
over it, hut this was of short duration, and on their final sub- 
jugation by the Manchus, about 1755, the whole country 

^ In Dr. Eegel’s map this place is marked some thirty-six miles to the 
north-west of La-kotsiu (Luktochin), an instance of how uncertain our 
information is regarding this region. (See map in Petermann, 1881, Band 27, 
Ko. X.) 

2 P. R. a. S., 1891, p. 223. 

^ Loc, cit., p. 207. 

* Bretschneider, iL, p. 187. 
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became Chinese territory. In the intervals, however, several 
petty principalities arose within its limits, and some of these 
appear to have had for their chiefs, Musulman Khans who 
claimed descent from the Moghuls. It was probably to one of 
these that the Manchu emperor Shun-Chi alluded, when in 
his rescript of 1644 (mentioned above) he spoke of his tributary 
as a descendant of ' Cha-ha-tai.’ 
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SECTION VI. 

THE “ TAEIKH-I-EASHIDI ” AND AFTEE. 

Kingdoms are slirutik to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go, 

Like lauwine loosened from the mountain’s helt. 

— Childe Harold iv., 12. 


What is chiefly wanting to throw light on Mirza Haidar’s 
history, is the narrative of some judicious European traveller — 
a contemporary, or nearly so — who might have afforded an 
outside view of the state of Central Asia at the period in 
question, and thus have brought some of our author’s state- 
ments into touch with Western aspects of history. The Tarikh-i- 
Bashidi refers, for the most part, to the darkest times in the 
annals of the inner Asiatic States : when strife and disorder 
prevailed, and no commanding personality or stable dynasty 
existed in any quarter, to check confusion and form a centre of 
security. In the days of Chingiz and his immediate successors, 
Mongol rule was supreme over the greater part of Central Asia 
and China. The Khans were in most respects uncouth and 
uncivilised, hut their government was a vigorous and consistent 
one while it lasted. They had confidence in their strength, 
and were, for that reason probably, liberal and tolerant in their 
general policy, when dealing with the many foreign nations 
with whom they came in contact. They knew, also, how to 
ensure order in their own possessions, and thus attracted 
envoys, merchants, and missionaries, who have been the means 
(whatever it may be worth) of handing them down in history 
with perhaps their best side foremost. 

The decay of Mongol authority and the rise of Musulman 
influence, changed all this in the more westerly regions, while, 
on the side of China, the accession of an nnwarlike dynasty 
tended to weakness at the extremities of the empire, and laid 
open large tracts of the interior of the continent to the misrule 
of unstable and lawless tribes, whose chiefs, while unable to 

7c 2 
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gain permanency for themselves, repelled all intercourse with 
civilised nations, and were the means only of intensifying the 
barbarism of their people. For a time, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century and the early part of the fifteenth, the 
ascendency of Timur and his immediate descendants proved, to 
some extent, an agency for the preservation of order, and 
perhaps prevented the tide of nomad misrule from overwhelm- 
ing the whole of the best parts of Central Asia. Except for this 
check, it is probable that the relapse into barbarism would have 
been even more lasting than it was, and would have had more far- 
reaching results. But the times of Timur and Ulugh Beg were 
stormy ones, and had little of the steadying influences of those 
of the Mongols. Being Musulman rulers, the advance of 
Islam, and the intolerance that always goes hand in hand with 
that system of religion and government, was encouraged, so 
that as soon as the secular authority of the Timuri began to 
weaken, the religious element grew stronger and came to the 
front. Saints and religious pretenders increased in numbers, 
and nothing is more clear in Mirza Haidar’s history than the 
influence they gained in all political affairs. Each Khan and 
Chief, besides many of the leading Amiis, he tells us, retained 
at their headq^uarters one or more of these advisers ; and he 
shows how in his own case, and in that of his master. Said 
Khan, they gained an altogether inordinate degree of control 
over their patrons. Even such barbarous tyrants as Aba Bakr 
of Kashghar, and the most blood-thirsty of the Uzbeg chiefs, 
seem to have honoured them with superstitious reverence, and 
to have accepted their guidance. It was in deference, appa- 
rently, to the teachings of this class, and under the pretence of 
religious zeal, that all the worst deeds of these potentates were 
done — that plundering expeditions assumed the name of holy 
wars, that murders, prompted in reality by fear or revenge, were 
committed under priestly sanction, and that wholesale slavery 
was carried on as a meritorious measure of conversion from 
infidelity. 

Under such conditions as these Central Asia must have been 
impenetrable to European travellers, whether missionaries or 
merchants, while it is impossible to imagine that any European 
monarch would depute envoys to such rulers as Shaibani Khan 
or Mirza Aba Bakr, as they had done to the Mongol Khakans 
and to Timur. Even when these personages had disappeared, 
Uzbegs, Uzbeg-Kazaks, and Kirghiz, acting under chiefs whose. 
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names are scarcely known in history (but who were to the full 
as rude and lawless), were always at war with each other or 
with their neighbours. They kept the whole of the country 
north of the Sir and the Tian Shan in a state of tumult, and 
consequently closed to all foreign intercourse; whilst they 
were, besides, the means of weakening the governments — such 
as they were — of Khorasan, Transoxiana, and Alti-Shahr, and 
assisted in cutting them off from the West. In the days of the 
grandsons and early successors of Chingiz Khan, we find envoys 
like Plano Carpini and Rubruk traversing Asia with safety from 
the Ural to the northern confines of Mongolia, and there finding 
Europeans in the service of the Khakans ; the Polos could march 
backwards and forwards from the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, to China, and carry with them their wares in security ; 
while preaching friars and missionaries, such as Odoric of 
Pordenone, John of Marignolli, William of Modena, and their 
companions, were tolerated not only as travellers, but as pro- 
pagandists. 

These are only a few among those whose names happen to 
have been preserved in documents which they, or their friends, 
left behind them, and which have survived till modern times. 
But for one who committed his experiences to writing, there 
must have been many of the same class who attempted nothing 
in the shape of a record, and as many more whose journals, 
letters, or what not, have been lost during the intervening 
ages, or which have not yet come to light. In short, all that 
we know of the early part of the Mongol period, or from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to nearly the middle of the 
fourteenth, points to order and security, and thus to a constant 
intercourse with the West and Europe. But for the whole of 
what may be called the authentic period of Mirza Haidar’s 
history — ie., from the second half of the fourteenth century 
until it closes in the middle of the sixteenth — not a single 
instance can be mentioned of a European having visited any 
of the regions of Central Asia, east of Samarkand. 

If any there were, no vestige of them has survived ; indeed, 
the party of missionaries, twenty in number, wfith six lay 
companions, who had been sent forth from Avignon in 1333 
under Friar Nicholas, as Bishop of Cambulu (Khan Baligh), 
can only be traced as far as Almaligh, and seems never to have 
been heard of later than 1338.* The latter date would fall 
‘ See Cathay, pp. 172 and 188-9. 
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within the reign of the Chaghatai Khan, Bnzun, and at a time 
when no Khan was reigning in Moghulistan. As far as can be 
gathered from the imperfect chronology of those times, as 
furnished by Mirza Haidar’s history, Isan Bugha, the first 
Moghul Khan, was already dead, and the second, Tughluk 
Timur, had not yet succeeded him. Probably Amir Bulaji, 
the Dughlat, was the TRushegi, or chief of the tribe, and he, as 
we are told, was a Musulman of very recent date. Whether 
the disappearance of the friars had any connection with the 
rise of Islam in the country at that time, or with the general 
disorder that prevailed, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
All that is certain is that no other European is heard of in 
Central Asia till the embassy of Buy Gonzalez Clavijo from 
Henry III. of Spain to the Court of Timur, which reached 
Samarkand in 1404, or about a year before Timur’s death. The 
narrative of this embassy, however, does not relate to the part 
of Central Asia now alluded to, but to the centre of the king- 
doms, mentioned above, as forming a barrier against the mis- 
rule of the barbarous nomads farther east. Don Euy’s 
narrative therefore cannot be utilised to throw light on the 
obscurities of Mirza Haidar’s history, for all that the Tdrikh-i- 
Rashidi relates concerning Transoxiana is amply elucidated by 
other Musulman chronicles, and among them some of the 
best. More properly it should be said that from the middle 
of the fourteenth century no European is heard of in eastern 
Central Asia till some fifty and odd years after the death of 
Mirza Haidar, and when the kingdom of the Moghul Khans, 
having split up into a number of small States, was, to all 
intents and purposes, at the end of its existence. 

And if there were no European spectators to review what 
was passing in eastern Central Asia, neither does there appear 
to have been any Musulman annalist contemporary, or even 
nearly so, with our author, who devoted attention to the 
Moghul Khanates during this dark period. At any rate, I 
have met with no writer who has done more than allude to 
them casually. Perhaps the book which casts the most light 
on the country and the times, is the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud- 
Din Ali, Yazdi. As one of the historians of Timur’s reign, and 
the chronicler of his campaigns in Moghulistan, Sharaf-ud-Din 
has necessarily become an authority on the period ending with 
the date of Timur s death, although he had never set himself 
the special task of writing a history of Moghulistan and its 
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Khans. He merely speaks of those against whom his hero, 
Timur, carried on campaigns or had other direct dealings with, 
hut he in no way professes to write the story of the Moghuls 
for any period. Thus, his narrative ends about a hundred and 
twenty years before Mirza Haidar was of an age to begin 
collecting the traditions, which constitute the groundwork of 
much of the early part of his own book ; and for this interval, 
as well as for the subsequent quarter of a century (about) over 
which his life extended, it may be said, I think, that he is the 
sole Musulman authority for the history of the Moghuls. 
What the Chinese have recorded is brief and incidental only, 
as we have seen. Where, however, Sharaf-ud-Din occupied 
himself with Moghulistan and events connected with it in the 
neighbouring regions, Mirza Haidar has given no account of 
his own — he trusted entirely to the Yazdi author, and has 
simply copied his work. The brief period that falls between 
the opening date of the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi, and the point where 
the Zafar-Ndma takes up the narrative, is dealt with to some 
slight extent by other Musulman authors, though Mirza Haidar 
gives his own version of it as founded on the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

It may be regarded, therefore, that his history is the only 
work we have, which deals with the period subsequent to the 
accounts furnished by the Zafar-Ndma — or from the early 
years of the fifteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth ; 
while for this epoch Mirza Haidar’s evidence is unsupported by 
any European witness, and only very partially attested to by 
the Chinese annalists. This solitary, individual character of 
the book may perhaps enhance its value as a history, and 
render it indispensable as a reference, for the interval where it 
stands alone ; but it must be admitted that it would have had 
a still higher value had it been illustrated by outside commen- 
tary, and had it been connected with Western countries and 
events by a link of foreign testimony. If, in other words, some 
European spectator, regarding matters from a different point 
of view from that of Mirza Haidar, had done for him what 
Plano Carpini and Kubruk chanced to do for the Jahdn Kushai 
of Juvaini, or Marco Polo for the field covered by authors who 
treat of the various countries of Asia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the history of the times might have been 
worked out to better purpose than is the case now, and fewer 
doubtful points left unelucidated. 
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The sequel to the Tdrikh-i-BasMdi is, perhaps, scarcely a 
subject which should encumber this Introduction, yet it may 
be worth while to sketch very briefly an outline of what took 
place in Moghulistan and Eastern Turkistan after the last 
pages of the book were written. At that time the author had 
been some six years regent of Kashmir, and had already been 
absent from the kingdom of the Moghuls for about fourteen 
years, but he continued, it would seem, to keep up communica- 
tion with his friends in Kashghar till the end, and evidently 
took a deep interest in all that was happening there. So much 
was this the case, that in the last recorded chapters of his book,^ 
though he omits much that might have been worthy of notice 
regarding the events that were passing around him in Kashmir, 
he gives some particulars of the course of affairs in what may 
be called his own country. 

At the time when he left it, to conduct Said Khan’s expedition 
into Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir, the Kirghiz and the Shaiban 
Uzbegs, who were the most inveterate enemies of his people, 
had been so far checked as to admit of the Khan turning his 
attention to other quarters. Still they were only checked and 
by no means subdued ; in fact, their power was increasing as 
that of the Moghuls declined, and very shortly after Said 
Khan’s eldest son, Eashid Sultan, came into possession of his 
father’s kingdom, wars broke out afresh with the Kirghiz, and 
this time also with the Kazak Uzbegs. Again the Kban is 
said to have been victorious, and is described as defeating the 
Uzbegs in more than one great battle ; but these victories, like 
the earlier ones, were mere checks to the enemy, and it seems 
evident that during Eashid's reign they gained in strength and 
became practically masters of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of Moghulistan ; while the territory of the Khanate 
became almost entirely confined to the districts of Alti-Shahr. 

This Eashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Eashid Khan) succeeded 
bis tatlier in 153-3, and long outlasted our author, for the 
length ut his reign is given by Amin Ahmad Eazi, in the Haft 
Ikliiii,- as thirty-three hajra years, which would bring the date 
of his death to 973 h., or 15G5-6 a.d. As Ahmad Eazi’s account 
of the dynasty, though exceedingly brief, is the only one 
that approaches a consecutive story, it may be followed here. 

’ Viz., in Part I. 

- F-r iri-ments of the Bift IMirn see Qiutremrie in Xot. et Fxtraits .\iv 
1‘p. 474, sej. ’■ ■’ 
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He tells ns that Eashid had thirteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Abdul Latif. This prince is extolled for his bravery, 
and is said to have been sent several times, by his father, into 
Moghulistan, to oppose the Kirghiz and the Kazaks, and that, 
though he was always victorious over his enemies, he lost his 
life during the wars.^ His brother Abdul Karim, who was 
reigning in 1593, when Ahmad Eazi wrote, is also praised for 
his courage and accomplishments, after the manner of Asiatic 
writers. Abdul Eahim, the third son, is stated to have left 
the country without his father’s consent and to have led an 
expedition into Tibet, where he was killed ; while the fourth, 
named Abdul Aziz, died a natural death at the age of sixteen. 
The fifth son’s name was Adham Sultan, but he was known as 
Sufi Sultan. He had been made governor of Kashghar, by his 
father, and retained the post for sixteen years, but he survived 
the latter only for a short time. He appears to have been 
succeeded at Kashghar by his brother, Muhammad Sultan, the 
sixth son of Eashid, who was governor of that place at the 
date of the completion of the Kaft IJclim.^ The seventh was 
called Muhammad Baki, but nothing is recorded of him. The 
eighth was Koraish Sultan, who had dissensions with his 
brother Abdul Karim, and retired to India, where he was 
received with every honour, presumably by the Chaghatais. 
He left two children, who were still alive when Ahmad Eazi 
wrote his history. Of the five remaining sons of Eashid 
Sultan nothing is related ; the names of three only are 

' Haidar Kazi, the author of the Zabdat-ut-Tai:drikh, says that Aldul 
Latif was killed at the age of twenty-uine in a fight with “ Ton Nazar Khun, 
sovereign of the Kazaks and Kirghiz.” The date is quite uncertain ; hut for 
some years ending m 1580 the Kazak -Kirghiz (or White Horde) were ruled 
by one Ak Nazar, who is perhaps the jiei'SODage intended hy “ Ton Nazar.” 
(See Not. et Extraits, xiv., p. 511, and Howorth, ii., pp. 632-34.) 

" Since completing this Introduction I have been favoured, through the 
good offices of Capt. F. E. Younghusband, with the loan of some valuable 
papers by the late Mr. R. B. Shaw, among which I find the following note 
referring evidently to this sixth son of Abdur Rashid, although called “ Khan ” 
and not “ Sultan.” It runs : “ A Tarligh, or title-deed, is still in existence 
granted by Muhammad Khan, son of Abdul Rashid, as reigning sovereign, 
which confers the dignity of Tarkhan or ‘franklin’ on a certain Mhd. Fazl of 
‘ Puski.’ It is dated from Kashghar in h. 996 = a.d. 1587.” The year 90G, 
however, fell chiefly in 1588— f.e., from Dec. 2, 1587, to Nov. 20, 1588. 

Again, with reference to Abdul Rahim, the third son, Mr. Shaw has noted 
certain title-deeds which indicate that he was governor of Yarkand in 1011 h. 
(1602-3 A.D.), and of Kuchar in 1017 (1608—9). It also appears from these 
notes, that several grandsons of Abdur Rashid inherited power of some kind 
in the various districts of Eastern Turkistan, down to near the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 
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mentioned, as Ulus Sultan, Arif Sultan, and Adul Eahim 
Sultan. 

From this meagre account, little can be gathered regarding 
the course of events during the forty-four years that followed 
on the close of Mirza Haidar’s work.^ The only two points 
that seem clear are, that there was much contention with the 
Kirghiz and a tendency towards subdivision of the Khanate. 
At length, however, we come to a ray of light (though, alas, 
too late to be of great value) shed by a European traveller ; for 
the next glimpse we get of the Moghuls and their State is from 
the narrative of the Portuguese missionary Benedict Goes, 
which was mentioned, in the last chapter, as having been 
partially rescued from oblivion by Father Matthew Eicci of the 
Jesuit mission at Peking. 

Goes, in seeking a road to China, from Agra and Lahore, 
passed through Afghanistan and over the Pamirs, and reached 
Yarkand towards the end of 1603. Here he remained for about 
a year, paying, during that interval, a brief visit to Khotan. 
After this he proceeded, with many delays, eastward, through 
Aksu, Chalish (the modern Karashahr) Turfan and Kamul, to 
Suchou on the western frontier of China, where he died in 
April 1007. He speaks of Yarkand as the capital of the 
kingdom of Kashghar, and it was there that resided “ the 
king ” whose name was Muhammad Khan. How far this 
Khan’s authority extended is nowhere stated, but the pass with 
which he furnished Goes’ party, for their journey eastward, 
seems to have been respected, at any rate, as far as Kuchar. 
Aksu is particularly mentioned as “ a town of the kingdom of 
Cascar ” (Kashghar j, and the chief there is described as a 
nephew of the king’s, and only twelve years of age ; but he is 
not named. The territory of “ Cialis ” (Chalish) was governed 
by an illegitimate son of the king of Kashghar ; but here again 
the traveller furnishes no name, and gives no indication of 
whether the territory was a dependency, or not, of Muhammad 
Khan's. Similarly, when mentioning Khotan, he merely alludes 
to “ the prince of Quotan,”but gives no name or other informa- 
tion regarding him. Thus the only personage whose name can 
lie identified from Goes’ narrative, is Muhammad Khan, who 

' Dr. IklleuV memoranda derived Irom the Tarikh-i-Elulndn CMghatdya 
(^a hook, iiuwevfi, wLioh he sa_\o he had not been), and from personal inquiries, 
aie contradictory inttr se, and altogether at variance, as to names, with tho 
flioht information afforded by Ahmad Razi in the Baft Iklim.— Yarkand 
Meport, pp. 174.-5. 
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appears to be the ‘ Muhammad Sultan ’ of Ahmad Eazi’s list, 
and the sixth son of Eashid Sultan. This, at any rate, seems 
possible as far as dates are concerned, though Ahmad Eazi 
states that Abdul Karim (the second son of Eashid) was the 
reigning Khan in 1593, and Muhammad Sultan only governor 
of Kashghar — meaning, presumably, the town and district of 
that name, but not the entire Khanate. Ten years, however, 
had passed between the date when Ahmad Eazi wrote and that 
of Goes’ visit to the country. It is just possible, therefore, 
that Muhammad Sultan may have succeeded his elder brother 
during the interval, and in that case he would, according to 
the ordinary custom, have added the title of “ Khan ” to his 
name. 

The only other name that occurs in the history of Eastern 
Turkistan as that of a ruler of Kashghar, is one Ismail Khan, 
who was apparently the last of all the Moghuls to fill that 
position, if indeed, he was a ruler, or ‘Khan,’ in the proper 
sense of the word. It would seem from Mr. Shaw’s fragmentary 
papers, mentioned in note 2, p. 121, above, that he was a great- 
grandson of Eashid Sultan, and he is shown in this degree, in 
the genealogical table at the end of Section II. of this Introduc- 
tion. He must have lived in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century when the Khwajas held the real and practical authority 
in the State ; while at a somewhat earlier date we hear of one 
Muhammad Khan as governor at Yarkand, Abdulla at Khotan, 
Khudabanda at Aksu, and a certain Abdur Eashid in the dis- 
tricts of Kuchar and Turfan.^ But how these personages 
were descended we are not told. It is probable that all were 
grandsons or great-grandsons of Eashid Sultan, but it cannot 
be so said for certain. 

Of the Eastern Khanate, or Uighuristan, nothing is to be 
gleaned from any Musulman author accessible to me, subse- 
quent to the date of Mirza Haidar’s history. A short frag- 
ment regarding the succession of the Khans, however, is to 
be found in Dr. Bretschneider’s extracts from the Chinese 
history of the Mings. It is related there that on Mansur 
Khan’s death, in 1545, he designated his eldest son, Sha (Shah 
Khan), to be his successor ; but Sha’s brother Ma-hei-ma 
(Muhammad) laid claim to the throne, and though he did not 

^ See Bellew, Yarhand Beport, p. 175, and Vali-Khanoif in Russians in 0. 
Asia, p. 169. 
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succeed in obtaining it, took possession of a part of Hami — a 
province which was included in his brother’s dominions^ 
Afterwards he allied himself with the “ Wa-la ” (the Oirat 
or Kalmaks), and with their assistance attacked Shah Khan. 

No date for this last event is given, nor is the result of the 
attack mentioned ; it is not clear, therefore, whether he gained 
the throne by force, or by what means. All that is vouchsafed 
is that Shah Khan died in 1570, and was succeeded on “ the 
throne of Tulufan ” (Turfan) by Ma-hei-ma, when three other 
brothers revolted against him. One of these was named So-fei 
(Sufi), of whom it is recorded that he “ aspired to the crown,” 
called himself Su-tan (Sultan), and that he sent an embassy to 
China.^ 

As the Khans and their descendants tottered to their fall, the 
Kirghiz began to descend into the lowlands of Alti-Shahr and in- 
terfere, directly, in the affairs of their old opponents. They were, 
in some cases, the supporters of influential priests, or Khwajas, 
who were rapidly acquiring an influence that was to gain for 
them the sovereign power in the country ; but without attempt- 
ing here to follow all the gradual changes that brought about 
the establishment of these new rulers, it may be said generally, 
that before the middle of the seventeenth century, the priests 
and saintly teachers, spoken of above, had acquired so great an 
authority, that the governing power of the country was rapidly 
passing into their hands. Their ascendency was the direct 
result of the encouragement they had received, for some genera- 
tions past, from the superstitious Khans and Amirs of all the 
surrounding countries, and it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that their power, as a class, should develop, or if, when the 
authority of the dynastic chiefs in Eastern Turkistan was 
decaying, they should take advantage of the situation to build 
up a government of their own. As Khwajas, or reputed descen- 
dants of the Prophet, their lineage was undeniable, and ranked, 
in the estimation of Musulman zealots, far in advance of that 
of any of the Khans or Sultans who held the secular power. 

‘ Hand lemaiiifd dependent on Tuitau till the year IhiJG, when, according 
to the IJhlne^e annals of the present dynasty, the chiet ot the province, named 
Beg Abdullah, acknowledged the supremacy of the Empeiur Kang-hi {iltd. 
Htsearrhes, ii., p. 182). 

“ Ih. ii., p. 198. If the dates ate correct, this Sufi cannot be the personage 
of that name mentioned in the list of Ahmad Eazi, as lilth son of Hashid ; for 
the Sufi of the list is reported to have died only a short time after his father 
— i.e.. shortly after 1.566. 
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They had no special nationality, bnt formed a class or brother- 
hood of devotees, banded together in aim and design, though 
■wandering or dwelling, separately, in all the countries of Central 
Asia. They became expounders of the Musulman law, and the 
executive authority (such as it was) dare not oppose them ; they 
were also workers of miracles and healers of the sick, and in 
these capacities obtained a hold over the minds of the mass of 
the people. “ Their tombs,” Dr. Bellew tells us, “ were con- 
verted into sacred shrines endowed with all sorts of munificent 
virtues. Eich grants of land were apportioned by successive 
Khans for the support of their establishments, whose presiding 
elders in return dispensed, in the name of their patron saint, 
endless favours and bounties to an illiterate and superstitious 
peasantry.” ^ 

The Khwajas,in short, were a class that had been evolved by 
all that had gone before, during the rule of the Moghul Khans 
— a rule that had begun with the raiding and lawlessness of 
irresponsible nomads, and had ended with the hypocrisy and 
fanaticism that usually mark a people incapable of attaining to 
any degree of civilisation. In the Khwajas they unconsciously 
raised up rivals who were to displace their house, while these, 
within little over a century, had, for much the same reasons as 
their predecessors, to quit the stage and make room for others. 
They had scarcely begun to -wield the power that had fallen 
into their hands when, as is the case with most governments 
and dynasties of Asia, discord began to spring up among them, 
and their brotherhood was divided into two opposing camps. 
One of these was known as the party of the “ White Moun- 
tain,” and the other as that of the “ Black Mountain ” — the 
Ah-tdgMih and the Kara-tdghlik. Their feuds were at first 
based on religious dissensions, but this rendered them none the 
less bitter : they soon developed into political strife, which 
would speedily have brought about the end of their rule, but 
for the support that both parties obtained from the Kirghiz. 
The White mountaineers summoned the nomad clans from 
Moghulistan, while the Black mountaineers called in those 
from the Pamir region ; and though the White party, under the 
leadership of the celebrated saint, Khwaja Hidayat Ullah (better 
known as Hazrat Afak) obtained the upper hand for a time 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, their perpetual 
contentions resulted in the entire country falling first into the 
1 Jarhand Report, p. lit. 
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hands of the Kalmaks, and finally passing to the rule of the 
Manchn Emperors of China. 

Thus the Kirghiz were amply avenged on their ancient 
enemies, and began to form the great confederacies that have 
endured to the present day. 

They and their kinsmen, the Kazaks, not only prospered in 
their own way, but multiplied, so that at the present time they 
represent a large section of the population in the Eussian 
Asiatic dominions. Both families are found spread over the 
whole of the provinces of Central Asia, north of the Sir and 
the western Tian Shan, in large, if somewhat scattered, com- 
munities. Thus, of the Kirghiz proper (the ‘ Black,’ or ‘ Hill,’ 
Kirghiz of the Eussians), the estimates compiled by Mr. P. 
Lerch in 1873, from various sources, show a total of about 
176,000 persons,^ while a good many more, for whom no 
numerical estimate is forthcoming, are known to exist in the 
Chinese provinces to the east of the Eussian possessions, and 
in the hill tracts of Southern Farghana and the Pamirs. 
The Kazaks — the Uzheg- Kazak of Mirza Haidar — are even more 
numerous. For those who are still nomadic in their mode of 
life, sufficiently ample statistics were available, about twenty 
years ago, to enable Mr. Lerch to sum up their total numbers, 
in Eussian territory, as some 867,00U souls. But to this 
section also, some addition would have to he made for com- 
munities living in Chinese territory. Moreover, the figures 
furnished refer only to the nomads among both the Kazak and 
the so-called Kirghiz proper. There are, however, sections of 
settled Kazaks who are fairly numerous in the Zarafshan valley, 
Kurama, etc., but they are so much intermingled with the 
Uzbegs and Tajiks of those regions, that their strength was not 
(at the time Mr. Lerch wrote) to be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty.^ 

At the same time the other tribal enemies of tlie Moghuls — 
the Uzbegs proper — who had become established in Trans- 
oxiana since the early part of the sixteenth century, continued 
their sway under the dynasty then founded, down to a date 
about coeval with the break up of the Moghul kingdom ; while 
indirectly and after many vicissitudes, they gave rise to the 
line of Bokhara Khans now reigning. Mirza Haidar’s own 

' This figure does not include those dwelling in the Yernoye circle. For 
these no estimates were obtainable. 

^ See Russische Revue, 1872, Heft i., pp. 26-9 and 39. 
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successors in Kashmir are, for some thirty-five years subsequent 
to his time, to he found among the members of the families, to 
whose weakness and incapacity he owed his own successful 
regency of nearly eleven years — a term not often reached, about 
that period, by any of the native chiefs. After his death, the 
same internal strife and disorder prevailed, that had been 
habitual for many years before his government began, so that 
no less than eight kings are recorded to have reigned between 
the years 1551 and 1587, when Akbar stepped in and finally 
annexed the country to the dominions of the Chaghatais in 
India. 

A small residue of the Moghuls still exists among the Turki 
inhabitants of Eastern Turkistan. The number is trifling 
indeed, and they are scattered chiefly among the northern 
towns, where, however, they form no separate communities ; on 
the contrary, they are so much mixed in blood that no one but 
their immediate neighbours and associates are aware of any 
difference in their origin to that of the people around them. 
Still, a difference is so far acknowledged that they are called, 
and call themselves, Moghuls. In this capacity it must be 
said, according to the testimony of Dr. Bellew, that they enjoy 
very little respect : rather they are given over to the meanest 
modes of life, and are looked down upon as an inferior people.^ 
It is possible that some may also exist in Western Turkistan, 
Earghana or Transoxiana, but I know of no mention of them 
in these countries. In the northern Hazara country, and on 
the Indian frontier of Afghanistan (among the divisions of the 
Afridis) we find sub-tribes still flourishing under the name of 
Mongol or Mangal, who. Sir H. Howorth believes, may very 
possibly be remnants of the Mongols, and may thus represent 
the Moghuls of a later date.^ Just as the Hazaras still form a 
people apart, having descended from Mongol invaders of the 
country they now inhabit, it may also be that the Mangals are 
a relic of some other Mongolian army which overran Afghani- 
stan in the days of Chingiz or one of his successors. But 
whether the features and language of the Mangals show any 
trace of such an origin, I have no information. 

* Yarkand Beport, pp. 81, 174. 

2 Dr. Bellew was of the same opinion. He mentions an early conquest ot 
the Afridi country by “ Turkish tribes and speaks of the Mangals as a 
“Mono'ol or Cbaghatai-Turk clan,” who became “ settled about the Peivar, 
and the head waters of the Kurram river.” (See Baces of Afghanistan, 
pp. 78-9, and 102. 
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Perhaps it may be in India that Moghuls, of one variety or 
another, are more numerously represented than elsewhere at 
the present day. In the course of the operations connected 
with the compilation of the census of the Punjab, in 1881, Mr. 
Denzil Ibbetson found large numbers of people claiming the 
name of Moghul, many of whom, though perhaps descended 
from the tribesmen who entered India at the time of Baber or 
Humayun, can scarcely owe their origin to the Moghuls of 
Jloghulistan — the true Moghul TJlus of Mirza Haidar. Such as 
they are, however, they are chiefly to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, in the Eawal Pindi division, and ^on the 
routes that cross the northern frontiers of the province. In 
these localities they are divided into numerous sub-tribes, but 
of real Moghuls among them, only those calling themselves 
Chaghatai and Barlas seem to be numerously represented. For 
the former, Mr. Ibbetson gives 23,593 as the total number, and 
of the latter 12,137.^ But how far they have retained the 
characteristics of their race, or whether, in their changed con- 
dition, they would be recognised as the blood relations of 
the present Mongols of Mongolia, or even of the Hazaras of 
Afghanistan, there is nothing to show. Sill, something of the 
Mongoloid type must remain, it would seem, to support their 
individuality as a tribe. 

On the frontiers of India, apparently, as in Eastern Turkistan, 
the descendants of the Moghuls do not bear a good name ; but 
with the people of a tribe that Jjas fallen from a position of 
supremacy, and one that at no time has had any very high qualities 
to recommend it, this is perhaps not surprising. The national 
character of a community would naturally degenerate with the 
loss of political and military power, and in the absence of a 
consciousness among its members, that they belonged to a ruling 
caste. The more remarkable circumstance is that the race, 
when transplanted to a foreign country as populous as India, 
should have endured at all, and that it should still show any 
signs of individuality. The fact that Moghuls of any variety 
should yet remain as a people, is one more piece of evidence 
which may be added to those mentioned in Section IV. above, 
that many hundreds of years are needed to eradicate the Mongol 
type, or to blot out its racial affinities, even when overlaid by 
the superior numbers of an alien nation. 

^ Punjab Census Report, 1881, i., p. 277, 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL, THE CLEMENT! 

It is fitting that the opening of a royal history, and the beginning 
of a book of victory and good fortune, should be the praise and 
glory of that Monarch, the length and breadth of whose kingdom, 
(according to the words : “ Say — ^verily God is the holder of the 
Empire,”) is defended and preserved from change and decay, and 
whose palace is securely guarded from the evil of destruction 
and ruin. 

“He setteth upon the throne whomsoever He will,’’ is a 
testimony to His glorious unity; “He deposes whomsoever He 
will,” is a proof of the permanence of His kingdom. 

[Verses] : And all that is ’twixt earth and sky. 

The sun and moon, the east and west ; 

From India to far Turkistan, 

The mighty conquerors of the earth 
Have girt the belt of service on. 

Prepared to do their Lord's behest. 

The splendour of His greatness is beyond the reach of the 
contentions of friends or adversaries, and the glorj' of His 
omnipotence is exempt from the pretentious claims of passionate 
and dissentient men. 

The kings of the earth place the forehead of helplessness and 
impotence upon the dust of submission and humility, at the palace 
of His glory ; and the Khakans, powerful as the heavens, standing 
upon the threshold of the portal of His divinity, stretch forth the 
hand of humility, supplication and devotion. 

“ Amma had.” Let it not be concealed from the minds of the 
wise that the Koran, which is the greatest of the miracles of 
Muhammad, is divided into three sections. The fiist contains the 
declaration of the Unity of God ; the second the statutes of the 
Holy Law of Muhammad, and the third historical matter, such as 
the lives of the Prophets. Thus, we see, one-third of this book 
(none but the clean shall touch it) is intended to teach the history 

B 
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of past gene’-atioiis : and therein lies the clearest proof of the 
excellence of the science of history. Moreover, all are agreed 
concerning the utility of this science; and most nations, nay, all 
the peoples of the vorld, have studied it, and have collected and 
handed down traditions of their forefathers, of which they give 
ample proofs and upon which they rely. 

Tor instance, the Turks, in their literary compositions and in 
their transaction of business, as well as in their ordinary intercourse, 
employ a speech based upon the traditions and chronicles of their 
ancestors. 

Consequently I, the least of God’s servants, Muhammad Haidar, 
son of Muhammad Husain Kurkan — known familiarly as Mirza 
Haidar — notwithstanding my ignorance and want of skill, felt it 
my duty to undertake this difficult task. For much time has 
already passed sines the Khakans of the Moghuls were driven 
from the towns of the civilised world, and have had to content 
themselves with dwellings in the desert. On this account they 
have written no history of themselves, but base their ancestral 
records upon oral tradition. 

At this present date— Ool [1544 a.d.] — there remains not one 
among them who knows these traditions, and my boldness in 
attempting this difficult work is due to the consideration that, 
did I not make the venture, the story of the i\Ioghul Khakans 
would be obliterated from the pages of the world’s history. The 
more I considered the matter, the more conscions I became of my 
inability to write an elegant and ornate preface. [Verses.] . . . 
For this reason, and in order to give my hook an auspicious 
opening, I transcribed the Prolegomena to the Zafar-Nama of 
!Shaiaf-ud-Din Ali \azdi, as far as the '' Amma had.” This Zafar- 
JSdmii contains a history of the Moghuls and their Khakans, from 
Chingiz Kh;in to Tughluk Timur Kh;iu, but of the successors of 
this latter no mention is made, except where the context required it. 

I began my history with the reign of Tughluk Timur Khan for 
three reasons. (1.) That which had happened before the time of 
Tughluk Timur Khan had been already recorded, but no account 
Lad lieeu written of events which took place after his time, and 
which, not being contained in any history, ought to be written. 
But to write of the tiiues preceding Tughluk Timur Khan, when 
we have already that other excellent history, the Zafar-Ndnia, 
would be like digging a well on the margin of the Euphrates. 
(2.) Xone of his successors have attained to so great a degree of 
pre-eminence, er acquired so extensive a dominion, as Tughluk 
liniui Khan. ([•>. ) He was one of the Moghul Khakans who were 
converted to Ishlm, and during his reign the Moghuls, having 
V itiidrav 11 tlieir nocks irom the yoke of Unbelief, entered into that 
state ot freeilom in Islam enjoyed by all Musulnnins. For these 
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reasons, this history is dedicated to his illnstrions name and his 
most noble memory. 

And for three chief reasons, out of many, I have called this hook 
the Tdrtkh-i-Easlndi ! 

1. It was Maulana Arshad-ud-Din who converted Tughluk Timur 
to Isltim, as will be recounted hereafter. 

2. Although before the time of Tughluk Timur, Bartik Khan, 
and after Barak Khan, Kabak Khan, had become Musulmans, 
neither these Khakans nor the Moghul people had had a knowledge 
of the BiisM, or “ True Road to Salvation,” but their natures had 
remained base, and they had continued in the road that leads to 
Hell. But a full knowledge of the Bnshd fell to the lot of the 
enlightened Tughluk Timur and his happy people. And inasmuch 
as the beginning of this history will deal with this matter, the 
suitability of the title Easlndi is evident. 

3. Since at the present date, Ahdur Rashid, the last of the 
Moghul Khakans, is reigning, and since this book has been 
dedicated to, and written for, him, the reason for the title, Tdrikh- 
i-BnsJtidi is [still more] apparent. 


CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK. 

It is divided into two Parts [Daftar], 

Part I . — From the beginning of the reign of Tughluk Timur 
Khan to the time of Ahdur Rashid, who is still reigning. 

Part II . — Concerning myself and what I have seen and known 
of the Sultans and Khakans of the Uzbeg, the Chaghatai and 
others ; and, in fact, everything that happened during my lifetime. 

I thank God that He has, in His graciousness, made me absolutely 
independent of the Moghuls. For though the Khakiins of that 
tribe are of my own race, nay, are my own cousins, I received very 
bad treatment at their hands — a matter of which I shall s])eak in 
the Second Part. 

[Verses.] .... 

The ancestors of my mother and of my father s motlier have, for 
several generations back, been related, on the piaternal side, to the 
Khakiins. At the age of sixteen,’ having just been left an orphan, 
I went to the court of Sultan Said Khiin, who by his fatherly 
kindness, greatly alleviated my grief; ho shorved me so much 
attention and favour, that I became an object ot envy to his 
brothers and sons. I passed t\venty-four years at his court, living 
a life of luxury and splendour, and acquiring, under his instruction 
and guidance, many accomplishments and much learning. In the 

’ It was in 920 u., or 1514 a.d.. that the author first joined Sultan Said Klnin, 
of Kashghar. 

r, li 
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arts of calligrapliy, reading, making verses, epistolary style [insAd] 
painting and illuminating I became not only distinguished, but a 
past-master. Likewise in such crafts as seal-engraving, jeweller’s 
and goldsmith’s work, saddlery and armour making ; also in the 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, gilding and many 
other things which it would take too long to enumerate : in all of 
these, the masters of each could teach me no more. And this was 
the outcome of the care and attention of the Khan. Then again in 
the affairs of the State, in important transactions, in planning 
campaigns and forays iKazalu\ in archery, in hunting, in the 
trainingof falcons and in everything that is useful in the government 
of a kingdom, the Khan was my instructor and patron. Indeed, in 
most of the above-mentioned pursuits and studies he was my 
only instructor. 

Although I have received from his sons the worst possible treat- 
ment, I will return them good for evil ; and whether the Khan’s 
son accept this small work or reject it, I will, all the same, dedicate 
it to him, in order that he may have a remembrance of me and that 
the world may have a remembrance of him. And the title of this 
book is derived from his illustrious name, which is: Khakan 
bin ulkhiikan ussultan bin ussultan almutawakkil ala TJllah al 
Malik Almumin abul muzaflar Abd-ur-Eashid Khan bin Sultan 
almabrur, wa Khakan almaghfnr assaid ash-shahid abul Fath 
Sultan Said Khan. [Verses.] . . . 

Here are omitted one or two Muhammadan legends such as are usually found 
in Musulman histories, and a quotation from the Kasli They have no 

bearing on tlie author's liistory. 
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PAET I. 

CHAPTER I. 

BEGIXSIXG OF THE TARIKH-I-P.ASHIDI. 

One day when Tughluk Timur Khan was feeding his dogs with 
swine’s flesh, Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din was brought into his presence. 
The Khan said to the Shaikh : “ Are you better than this dog or 
is the dog better than you?” The Shaikh replied ; “If I havo 
faith I am the better of the two, but if I have no faith this dog is 
better than I ana.” The Khan was much impressed by these 
words, and a great love for Islam took possession of his heart. 

Tughluk Timur Khan was the son of Isiln Bugha Khan, son of 
Dava, son of Barak Khan, son of Kara Isun, son of Mutukan, son 
of Chaghatai Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, son of Yusukai, son of 
Birtan, son of Kabal, son of Tumana, son of Baisanghar, son of 
Kaidu, son of Dutumanin, son of Buka, son of Burunjar Khan, son 
of Alankua Kurkluk (which means an immaculate woman). Of 
her the Prolegomena of the Zafar-Ndma tells the following story ; 
One day a brilliant light shone into her mouth, and thereupon she 
felt within her a kind of pregnancy — just in the way that Miriam, 
the daughter of Omran, became pregnant by means of the breath of 
Gabriel. And neither of these things is beyond the power of God. 
[Verses.] . . . 

The object of this book is not to tell such tales as these, but 
simply to point out that Burunjar Khan was born of his mother, 
without a father. All histories trace the genealogy of his mother, 
Alankua Kurkluk, back to Japhet son of Noah (upon them be 
peace), and detailed accounts of all her ancestors are given in these 
histories. But I have not accorded them a place in this one, for it 
would take too long ; moreover, I have, in this work, limited my 
subject to events that took place after the conversion to Islam of 
the Moghuls, and have said nothing of their history previous 
to that time. 
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CHAFTEE 11. 


THK EAllLY HISTORY OF TUGHLUK TIMUR. 

I HAVE heard from trustworthy Moghul sources (and my father 
and my uncle used also to relate) that Isan Bugha Khan,i the 
father of Tughluk Timur Khiin, had for his favourite wife a certain 
Satilmish Khatun ; while he had also another wife whose name 
was Manlik. Now the Khan had no children, and Satilmish 
Khiitun was barren. The Khan, on a certain occasion, went on 
an expedition with his army. According to an old Moghul 
custom, the favourite wife has the allotment and disposal of a 
man’s wives, keeping hack or giving him whichever of them she 
pleases. Satilmish Khiitun learnt that Manlik was with child by 
the Khiiu, and, being envious, gave her in marriage to Dukhtui 
Shaniwal, who was one of the great Amirs. When the Khan 
returned from his expedition he asked after Manlik. Satilmish 
Khiitun replied ; “ I have given her away to some one.” The Khan 
then said : “ But she was with child by me,” and he was very 
wroth ; but as this was a usual practice among the Moghuls, he 
said nothing. 

Soon after this, Isan Bugha Khan died, and there was no Khan 
left of the tribe of Moghul. Every man acted for himself, and ruin 
and disorder began to creep in among the people. Amir Bulaji 
Dughliit,^ an ancestor of the humble narrator, determined on 
discovering a Khan, and restoring order to the State ; so he sent 
a certain Tash Timur to find Dukhtui Sharawal, and to obtain 
what information he could, concerning Manlik and her child ; 
telling Tash Timur that if it were a boy, he was to steal the child 
away and bring it back with him. Tash Timur replied ; “ It is a 
very long and tedious expedition, and fitting preparations for 
the journey must be made, I beg of you to supply me with 
six hundred goats, that we may first drink their milk and then 
kill and eat them, one by one.” 

Amir Bulaji complied with his wishes and supplied him with 
all that was necessary. Tash Timur then set out. He journeyed 

' The reign of Isi'm Bugha and tlie circumstances under wliich he became Khan 
of Jloghulibtan, liave been discussed in Sec. II. of the Introduction. As far as 
the uncertain chronology of the times admits of its being stated, his reio-u 
lasted from about 721 to 730 a.h,, or from 1321 to 13.10 A.n, ° 

= The name of this Dughliit Amir has been transliterated by some writers 
i'ii/aji and Fulaji, but though the initial letter is always found unpointed, and 
therefore capable of being read B, Y, or P, I have, throughout, adopted Bulaji as 
the more probable form. If ^as is most likely) it is of IVIongol origin, it may be 
the name met with in the narrative of the Chinese traveller, Chang Chun, where 

It }ia.> l>C‘c n traiisliteratfd (from tiie phonetics) by Dr. Bretsclineider Bo~lu-d)i 

-V. <7, /,>. ,,_n,ch‘s, i.. JI. 82.) ’ 
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for a long while in Moghulistan, and by the time he came upon the 
party of Dukhtui Sharawal, there was but one goat remaining, and 
that was a brown one \Tcahud'\. On his inquiring after Manlik 
and her child, they replied that she had borne a son, and that she 
had a second son by Dukhtui Sharawal : ^ the name of the Khan’s 
son was Tughluk Timur, and the name of the son of Sharawal was 
Inchumalik.® Finally Tash Timur succeeded in carrying off 
Tughluk Timur, and returned to the Amir with him. 

Bulaji belonged to Aksu. When Chaghatai Khan apportioned 
his kingdom, he gave Mangalai Suyah to Urtubu, who was 
the grandfather of Amir Bulaji. Mangalai Suyah is the equivalent 
of Aftab Hu, or “sun-faced.” It is bounded on the east by Kusan 
and Tarbugur ; on the west by Sam, Gaz and Jakishman, which are 
situated on the confines of Farghana ; on the north by Issigh Kul, 
and on the south by Jorjan and Sarigh-Dighur. This territory is 
called Mangalai Suyah, and it was subject to Amir Bulaji. In his 
time it contained many large towns, the most important of which 
were Kashghar, Khotan, Yarkand, Kasan, Akhsiket, Andijan, 
Aksu, At-Bashi and Kusan.^ From all these towns, Amir Bulaji 

* This name has been very variously read by different translators. Baron 
Desmaisons took it for Miwjli in Abul Ghazi’s history. Mr. Erskine read his 
copy of the Tarihh-i-Bathidi, Mdnselil:: while Dr. Bcllt-w, using the simo 
work, made it Minilik. One of the texts used for this translation Jia.s 3Iiling. 
Like many of the earlier names that occur in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, it is 
probably Mongol, and therefore, being an unfamiliar one to Jlusulman writers, 
they would be very likely to distort it. (See Desmaisoiis’ .-Ibuf GTidzi, p. 165; 
Erskine’s History of India, i. p. 39 ; Bellow, Report on Mission to Yarkand, 
p. 147.) 

- Desmaisons has Scliiri-Oghul for this name. {Ahul Ghdzi, loo. cit.) 

‘ Here Desmaisons reads Timur Melik, (_Ihid.) 

■* The name the author makes use of here is to be found in no other book or 
document that I have any knowledge of. His description of the region to which 
he applies it, is fairly distinct, and his translation of the term iuto Persian leaves 
no uncertainty as to its mere verbal meaning. But he does not tell us what 
language the term belongs to, what country it originated in, or who were the 
people that he borrowed it from. The first word of the term, Mangalai, is per- 
fectly good Turki, and means “forward, in advance, fronting, the forehead,” etc., 
as for instance, the “ advance ” guard of an army, etc. It is written with some 
variants, such as Mankalai, Mankali, but the meaning is in every case the same. 
It may therefore well he facing or fronting, as he translates it into Persian. 

The second word should thus have the signification of Sun. It may perhaps 
be subject to some uncertainty in the reading, for when unpointed, it may be 
taken for Subah — an Arabic word, very commonly employed in India and some 
other countries, in the sense of a province or administrative division. Indeed, the 
two words differ by only a dot in the Persian spelling. But there are two 
reasons for rejecting the reading of subah. The first is that Mirza Haidar trans- 
lates the whole term Aftdl Rui, so that if Mangalai represents Rui, or fronting, 
there would be no word left as an equivalent for Aftdb. Secondly, in one of the 
texts used by Mr. Boss, the word is clearly pointed for Suyah. The Haft Tklim, 
whose author copied from Mirza Haidar, also makes the word Suyah. 

But Suyah is neither Persian nor Turki : no such woid seems to exist in 
either language, and no such proper name, as far as I am able to ascertain. If 
one word of the term is Turki, it is likely that the other would belong also to 
that language. But this is not quite certain, for a combination would not be 
impossible. It is probable, however, that Suyah should be sraight in the language 
of some neighbouring nation, and for preference in that ot the Mongols, though 
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selected Aksu as a residence, and it was in Aksu that Tash Timnr 
found him. As he still had with him the one brown {kabudi] goat, 


the Kara-Khitais, the Arabs, the Chinese, or even the Buddhists of India may 
have had a hand in inventing a name for the country in ancient times — if ancient 
the name is ; but this last point is also one on which Mirza Haidar fails to 
enlighten us. 

The late Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, who did me the kindness to look into 
the term, witli a view to finding a solution, suggested the similarity of a name 
variously written in the historical records of Szema Tsien — Su Miai, Sui Ych, 
and Mi Yep, which was that of a state that has been identified with Yarkand. 
It lay, at any rate, to the east of Farghana, «as not Kashghar, and was con- 
nected with Ku She, which was perhaps the modern Kucliar. My attention has 
also been directed towards the ancient Indian word Suriya, for the sun, but this 
could hardly have been combined with the common Turki word Mangalai, 
while it is unlikely that it could have been corrupted by losing its most 
distinctive letter. My impression is that Mirza Haidar’s name is something 
comparatively modem, and is rather a laudatory term for the region in question, 
than a revival applying to any particular district or towm. 

In the seventh century the name of Su-Yeh (unconnected with Mangalai or 
any other word) was used by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, according to 
Julien, Beal, and other commentators, for a town on the upper waters of the 
Chu, then the capital of certain Turki Khans ; though Mr. Watters affirms 
that the name in Hiuen Tsang should be read, not Su-Yeh, but Su-Sa or Su-She. 
'This place, as will be shown later (see note, pp. 361-3), was most probably 
the same as Bdld-Sughun. If so it was situated some distance to the north of 
Farghana, and would therefore not fall within the region described by Mirza 
Haidar as Mangalai Suyah. There is, moreover, a difference in date between 
Hiuen Tsang and Mirza Haidar of some nine hundred years, and the latter 
nowhere implies that he is employing an ancient term. Su-Yeh or Su-Sa was, in fact, 
applied'by tlie Chinese writers to a different locality, though, strangely enough, 
in the syllable Su it has a certain degree of connection with a part of our 
author's province — that isi with Kashghar, Su-li was an ancient name for 
Kashghar,’ and Hiuen Tsang tells us: "From the town of the Su-Yeh river as 
far [west] as the Ki Slacang Xa country, the land is called Su-li, and tho 
people are called by the same name” (Beal’s Si Yu Ki). Ki Shicang Na is 
usually identified with Kesh, in Mavara-un-Nahr, and if that be correct it would 
mean that most of M'estern Turkistan and a great part of Mavara-un-Nahr went, 
in the seventh century, by the same name as the city (and perhaps district) of 
Kashghar, though the latter place stood altogether apart from the tract of country 
between the Chu and Kesh. Thus, whether it is in any way possible, that 
Hiuen Tsang’s Su-Yeh, Su-Sa, ot Su-li can be connected with Mirza Haidar’s 
Suyah must remain extremely doubtful. If Mr. Watters’ reading of Su-Sa 
instead of Su- Yeh is the right one, such a suggestion could not hold good. (See 
China Rev., as below.) 

A curious passage, it may be noted here, occurs in the Geographical Dictionary 
of the Arab author Yakut, as translated by Thonnelier. He writes : “Farghanah 
.... confinant avec le Turkestan du cote du district de Haital, lequel tait face 
au soleil levant, a droite du voyageur qui se rend au pays des Turks.” This 
passage would be too obscure, in any case, to throw light on the question at 
issue. It is remarkable only as an instance, in this particular region, of regarding 
a certain tract, or province, as “facing the sun.” 

'With regard to the limits given for Mangalai Suyah, the only boundary that 
the author defines by names that appear to be unknown at the present day, is 
the western one. Sum, Gaz (or the two may be read together as Sdmgaz) and 
JdkUhmdn are indeed subject to some variants, but however read, I can find no 
place to answer to any of them on the western confines of Farghana, unless it be 
a small town, or village, marked on Bitter and Oetzel’s map of 1841, as Sam 
Seirak, and placed on the Angren, tributary of the Syr, about midway between 


' The Chiinsc, quite recently, have revived the ancient Su-li, and have applied 
it a.-, the uilicial name for Kashghar. 
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lie received the surname [lakah'] of Kuk Uchgu, which is now borne 
by all his descendants. 

As they neared Aksu, they fell in with a party of merchants, 
and while they were crossing a pass, the Khan [Tughluk Timur] 
fell down a fissure in the ice. Tash Timur, at this, raised a loud 
cry for help, but he could make no one hear him, for the caravan 
had crossed the pass and had arrived at a halting ground. Tash 
Timur went to one of the merchants, whose name w-as Begjik, and 
told him what had befallen the Khan ; the merchant communi- 
cated this to some of his companions, and several of them set out with 
Tash Timur to the place where the Khan had disappeared. Begjik 
descended into the chasm and found the Khan uninjured, and 
then .and there formed a friendly agreement with him. After 
that, by waj’ of precaution, he said apologetically to the Khan : “ If 
you go up first they will not pull me up at all ; let me go first and 
they must perforce pull you up after.” Again, proffering many 
apologies, he called out to them to throw down the rope, which 
they did, and he went up first, and afterwards they pulled 
up the Khan. All then went on to Aksu. Amir Bulaji raised 
Tughluk Timur to the rank of Khakiin, and in course of time he 
ruled not only the whole of Moghulistan, but also much of the 
country of Chaghatai, as shall be related hereafter. 

Khojand and Tashkend. The exact situation of these places is of little impor- 
tance, as the author sufficiently indicates that all Farghana was included, whon 
he mentions the names of Akhsiket and Kdsdn. The first of these two docs not 
exist nowadays, but it is known to have stood near the site of the present 
Ndmangdn, while Kdsdn is again somewhat farther westward, and consequently 
not far from the western confines of the province. Amoug the other limits, none 
leave any doubt except in detail. Kasan and Tdrhngur on the east, are both 
well-known towns on the main road leading from Kashghar towards Karashahr 
and China, though called nowadays Kueliar and Bngur respectively. The 
position of Jorjdn is also readily recognised, under the modern spelling of 
Clidrchdn, or Chdrcliund; while the country of the Sdrigh Vigltur {oi Yellow 
Uighur), though long forgotten, may be placed with moderate certainty to the 
eastward of Chdrchdn, or south and somewhat west of Lake Lob. Farther on in 
his history (pp. 348-9), Mirza Haidar alludes to this country again, as lying 
very much in this position. Dr. Bretschneider has some interesting notes on the 
subject of the Sarigh Uighur taken from Chinese sources, and places their country 
“ somewhere north of Zaidam, on the southern verge of the stony desert.” They 
would in any case have dwelt on, or beyond, the south-eastern confines of 
Eastern Turkistan. (For Hiuen Tsang, see Beal’s >?/ Yu Ki, i., p. 26 ; Thon- 
nelier. Did. de Oeogr. de VAsie Cent., p. 29; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 
i., p. 263 ; Mr. T. Watters in China Bei-iew, xix., No. 2, 1890, p. 117.) 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE CONVERSION OP THGHLUK TI.M0R KHAN TO ISLAM. 

Mahlana Khw.vja Ahmad (may God sanctify Hs soul) was 
descended from Manliina Arshad-ud-Din. He was exceedingly 
pious and mucli esteemed and revered. He belonged to tbe sect 
of Elacctjus (may God sanctify their spirits). For twenty years I 
was in his service, and worshipped at no other mosque than his. 
He led a retired life, devoting his time to religious contemplation, 
and he used to recite the traditions of his sect in a beautiful 
manner ; so much so, that any stranger hearing him was sure to 
be much impressed. 

From him I heard that it was written in the annals of his fore- 
fathers concerning iMaulami Shuja-ud-Din Mahmud, the brother of 
Ilafiz-ud-Diu, an elder of Bokhara (who was the last of the 
Mujtahids, for after the death of Hafiz-ud-Din there was never 
another Mujtahid). that during his interregnum, Chingiz Khan 
assembled the Imums of Bokhara, according to his custom, put 
Hfifiz-ud-Din to death, and banished Maulana Shuja’ud-Din Mahmud 
to Karakorum. TThe ancestors of] Maulana Khwaja Ahmad also 
were sent there. At the time of a disaster in Karakorum,^ their 
sons went to Lob Katak, which is one of the most important towns 
between Turfdn and Khotan, and there they' were held in much 

' lu this story (besinniag after the word “ forefathers ”) I have had, slightly, 
to alter the translation in order to make sense : the meaning intended, however, 
i=. I helievo. preserved. In the test there is some confusion, which renders the 
pus-age unintelligible. 

The word Mnjta7ud.it may be remarked, means properly, a jurist who can 
iblivcr jiiiignient without reference to past or present authorities; but it is 
ii-uallv employed, throughout Central Asia, to denote a high-priest or Musulman 
Doctor of Divinity. It is in more common use among the Shiahs than among 
the Sunnis. 

It is perhaps curious to read of Chingiz Khan deporting rebellious priests from 
Bokhara to his capital in Xorthem Mongolia, but it is quite a likely thing to 
liave liappened. The disaster in Karakorum here referred to by the author, is 
impossible to trace, for want of some indic.ition of a date. The place underwent 
many vicissitudes in the Middle Ages. From the time of Chingiz, it remained 
the capital of the iMongol Khakiiiis only till the year 1256, when Mangu trans- 
Icrred the seat of government to Kai-ping fu, in Southern Mongolia, and some 
diAance north of Peking. Traces of Karakorum are still inexistence; they were 
found in 1889 I'y Mr. K. Yadrintzeif, on the left bank of the Orkhon, about thirty 
miles south-east of L<ake Cgei Xor; and in this position the site is marked on the 
map attaclied to this volume. The ancient city appears to have covered an area of 
six miles in circumference, and some portion of it may have existed confempor- 
aneouslv with Lob, or Lob-Katak — a town, or towns, which have long since passed 
out of existence, and even the sites of which are only to be traced conjectnrally. 
(See next note: also Introduction. Sec. III.: Yule’s Marco Polo. i.. pp. 228 
ts-'j. : Howortli’s llin cf fh‘- Mongols, i, pp. 1.82-6; Pro. P. G. S., 1890, p. 421.) 
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honour and esteem. I was told many particnlars concerning all of 
them, hut I have forgotten them for the most part. The last of 
the sons was called Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, an austere man who 
dwelt in Katak. 

On a certain Friday, after the prayers, he preached to the people 
and said : “ I have already, on many occasions, preached to you 
and given you good counsel, hut no one of you has listened to me. 
It has now heen revealed to me that God has sent down a great 
calamity on this town. A Divine ordinance permits me to escape 
and save myself from this disaster. This is the last sermon I 
shall preach to you. I take my leave of you, and remind you that 
our next meeting will he on the day of resurrection.” 

Having said this, the Shaikh came down from the pulpit. 
The Muazzin [crier to prayer] followed him and hegged that he 
might be allowed to accompany him. The Shaikh said he might 
do so. When they had journeyed three farsalcha they halted, and 
the Muazzin asked permission to return to the town to attend to 
some business, saying he would come hack again immediately. As 
he was passing the mosque, he said to himself : “ For a last time, I 
will just go and call out the evening prayer.” So he ascended the 
minaret and called the evening prayer. As he was doing so, he 
noticed that something was raining down from the sky ; it was like 
snow, hut dry. He finished his “ call,” and then stood praying 
for a while. Then he descended, hut found that the door of the 
minaret was blocked, and he could not get out. So he again 
ascended and, looking round, discovered that it was raining sand, 
and to such a degree that the whole town was covered ; after a 
little while he noticed that the ground was rising, and at last 
only a part of the minaret was left free. So, with fear and 
trembling, he threw himself from the tower on to the sand ; and 
at midnight he rejoined the Shaikh, and told him his story. The 
Shaikh immediately set out on his road, saying ; “ It is better to 
keep at a distance from the wrath of God.” They fled in great 
haste ; and that city is, to this day, buried in sand. Sometimes a 
mnd comes, and lays bare the minaret or the top of the dome. It 
often happens also, that a strong wind uncovers a house, and when 
any one enters it he finds everything in perfect order, though the 
master has become white bones. But no harm has come to the 
inanimate things.’^ 

' Throughout this storv, Katak is spoken of as a single town, and when, just 
above, the author brackets Lob and Katak together, he probably means to denote 
the district generally, in which the two places were situated. During the mission 
of Sir D. F orsyth to Eastern Turkistan in 1873-4, the question of these sand- 
buried cities was inquired into by himself and Dr. Bellew. As regards their 
positions, the opinion arrived at was that Lob must have stood a short distance 
to the south-west of the lake of that name, while Katak lay probably about three 
days farther towards the south, on the road leading to Charohan and Khotan. 
Three yeais later General Prejevalski visited Lake Lob, and indeed spent the 
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In short, the Shaikh finally came to Bai Gul,i which is in the 
vicinity of Aksu. At that time Tughluk Timur Khan was in 
Aksu. When he had first been brought there he was sixteen 
years of age. He was eighteen when he first met the Shaikh, 
and he met him in the following way. The Khan had organised 
a hunting-party, and had promulgated an order that no one should 
absent himself from the hunt. It was, however, remarked that 


winter of 1876-7 in its vicinity, with the modem village of Cliargalik (about one 
day’s march to the south-west of the lake) for his headquarters. In this place 
there were the remains, in the shape of earthen walls and watch-towers, of an 
ancient tow'n, which the natives called Ottogush-Shahr, or citv of Ottogush, 
after a khan who was said to have mled there. Two days’ journey from 
Chargahk, in the direction of Charchan, the ruins of another town were reported 
to exist ; and lastly. General Prejevalski discovered traces of a third, and very 
large city, near the south shore of the lake. This place was known locally by the 
name of Kunah-Shahr, or “old town,” and was thought, by Sir H. Yule, to be 
the remains of the Loh of Slarco Polo and Mirza Haidar. Maico Polo, whose 
narrative dates from more than two hundred j'cars before that of the Mirza, 
speaks of the town as still in existence in his day — he makes no mention of 
ruins — and there is nothing on record to point to its having been buried by tlie 
sand, like Katal:, 'Ihe latter place is not mentioned by Marco Polo, nor does 
General Prejevalski seem to have heard of it, by that name at least, though it 
may possibly bo represented by the ruins he was told of, called Gas-Shabr, which 
seem to lie more in the direction of the shifting sands than the other two, that 
he tells us of. 


Mirza Haidar’s account of the overwhelming of Kafak by the sand, is interesting 
and graphic, though, no doubt, overdrawn. 'The process has been well described by 
Dr. Bellew, who with Sir D. Forsyth saw it in operation at a place called XJrdum 
Padshah, some forty miles to the north-east of Yangi Hisar. The sand waves 
were found to advance very gradually, but no estimate could be formed of the 
yearly late. ^ When the hillocks of sand become piled against walls or buildino's, 
they grow in height, till at length they fall over and engulf the object that 
obstructs them. This last phase of the process would be assisted by a vdolent 
wind or storm, and it appears to have been a stoim that brought about the 
catastrophe narrated by our author. The sand in no case falls from the sky like 
snow, as described by Shaikh Jamiil-ud-Din in the text, though, no doubt, the air 
would be full of sand during a storm of wind ; indeed, the Shaikh himself says 
enough to show that the disaster at Katak was known to be impending Ion" 
before it occurred, and that the storm was only the final incident. The subset 
qucnt action of the sand in laying bare, but little injured, villages or buildings 
and their contents, in the course of its advance, was found by Dr. Bellew to take 
place mijch as Jlirza Haidar relates. It may be remarked here, that the air in 
Eastern 'Turkisto is at all times, except just after a fall of rain (which seldom 
occurs; filled jvith a thick liaze, and the sky is dark from the mist of impalpable 
f n Eain clears the mist away, but immediately 

the tall has ceased, the sand begins to rise once more, in whirling columns, and 
forms small clouds, which at leugth grow and coalesce till, in a few hours, the 
dry haze has formed again in every direction. 

As regards the name of Katak, the texts in the British Museum all have it 
S|^llwl in this wav and Sir D. Forsyth specially mentions that in his copy of 
the Tankh-i-Iia full the spelling was the same. In some copies, however, it 
ppears to read Kaiiak a question only of a dot — and some discussion was at 
one time raised as to the real name. This need not now be followed up. 
Po'.yf. ' P®' gives, as Chinese names for Lake Lob, Yen-tse (salt marsh), 

wfl fll the last meaning “ leedy sea, or lake.” Shm-Shm 

q • “ Yarkand Report, 

no 71 ^ 7 ’ SaI^i' PP- Prejevalski, Zui/a to Lob Nor, 

PPj ' ' Bretsclineider, Mnl. HesearcheSf ii., pp. 191 and 344.) 

Perhaps Oikiil, as marked on modern maps in the neighbourhood of Aksu. 
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some persons were seated in a retired spot. The Khan sent to 
fetch these people, and they were seized, bound and brought 
before him, inasmuch as they had transgressed the commands of 
the Khan, and had not presented themselves at the hunt. The 
Khan asked them : “ Why have you disobeyed my commands ? ” 

The Shaikh replied : “ We are strangers, who have fled from the 
ruined town of Katak. We know nothing about the hunt nor the 
ordinances of the hunt, and therefore we have not transgressed 
your orders.” So the Khan ordered his men to set the Tajik free. 
He was, at that time, feeding some dogs with swine’s flesh, and he 
asked the Shaikh angrily : “ Are you better than this dog, or is 
the dog better than you ? ” The Shaikh replied : “ If I have faith 
I am better than this dog ; but if I have no faith, this dog is 
better than I am.” On hearing these words, the Khan retired and 
sent one of his men, saying ; “ Go and place that Tajik upon your 
own horse, with all due respect, and bring him here to me.” 

The Moghul went and led his horse before the Shaikh. The 
Shaikh noticing that the saddle was stained with blood (of pig) 
said : “ I will go on foot.” But the Moghul insisted that the 
order was that he should motmt the horse. The Shaikh then 
spread a clean handkerchief over the saddle and mounted. When 
he arrived before the Khan, he noticed that this latter was 
standing alone in a retired spot, and there were traces of sorrow 
on his countenance. The Khan asked the Shaikh : “ What is this 
thing that renders man, if he possess it, better than a dog ? ” 
The Shaikh replied : “ Faith,” and he explained to him what 
Faith was, and the duties of a Musulman. The Khan wept 
thereat, and said ; “ If I ever become Khan, and obtain absolute 
authority, you must, without fail, come to me, and I promise you I 
will become a Musulman.” He then sent the Shaikh away with 
the utmost respect and reverence. Soon after this the Shaikh 
died. He left a son of the name of Arshad-ud-Din, who was 
exceedingly pious. His father once dreamed that he carried a 
lamp up to the top of a hill, and that its light illumined the whole 
of the east. After that, he met Tughluk Timur Khan in Aksu, 
and said what has been mentioned above. Having related this to 
his son, he charged him, saying: “ Since I may die at any moment, 
let it be your care, when the young man becomes Khan, to remind 
him of his promise to become a Musulman ; thus this blessing may 
come about through your mediation and, through you, the world 
may be illumined.” 

Having completed his injunctions to his son, the Shaikh died. 
Soon afterwards Tughluk Timur became Khan. AThen news of 
this reached Maulana Arshad-ud-Din, he left Aksu and proceeded 
to Moghulistan, where the Khan was ruling in great pomp and 
splendour. But all his efforts to obtain an interview with him. 
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tliat he might execute his charge, were in vain. Every morning, 
however, he used to call out the prayers near to the Khan’s tent. 
One morning the Khan said to one of his followers : “ Somebody 
has been calling out like this for several mornings now ; go and 
bring him here.” The Maulana was in the middle of his call to 
prayer when the Moghul arrived, who, seizing him by the neck, 
drag'ged him before the Khan. The latter said to him : “ Who 
are you that thus disturb my sleep every morning at an early 
hour ? ” He replied : “ I am the son of the man to whom, on a 
certain occasion, you made the promise to become a Musulman.” 
And he proceeded to recount the above related story. The Khan 
then said : “ You are welcome, and where is your father ? ” He 
replied : “ My father is dead, but he entrusted this mission to 
me.” The Khan rejoined : “ Ever since I ascended the throne I 
have had it on my mind that I made that promise, but the person 
to whom I gave the pledge never came. Kow you are welcome. 
What must I do ? On that moim the sun of bounty rose out of 
the east of divine favour, and effaced the dark night of Unbelief. 
Khidmat Maulana ordained ablution for the Khan, who, having 
declared his faith, became a Musulman. They then decided that 
for the propagation of Islam, they should interview the princes one 
by one, and it should be well for those who accepted the faith, but 
those who refused should be slain as heathens and idolaters. 

On the following morning, the first to come up to be examined 
alone vas xYmir Tulik, who was my great grand-uncle. When 
he entered the Khan’s presence, he found him sitting with 
the Tajik, and he advanced and sat down with them also. Then 
the Khfin began by asking, “ Will you embrace Islam ? ” Amir 
Tulik burst into tears and said; “Three yeais ago I was con- 
veited by some holy men at Kashghar, and became a Musulman, 
but, from fear of you, I did not openly declare it.” Thereupon 
the Khan rose up and embraced him ; then the three sat down 
again together. In this manner they examined the princes one by 
one. All accepted Islam, tillit came to the turn of Jaras, who 
refused, but suggested two conditions, one of which was ; “I have 
a man named dataghni Buka,^ if this Tajik can overthrow him 
I will become a Believer." The Khan and the Amirs cried out, 
“What absurd condition is this!’’ Khidmat Maulana, however, 
said : “ It is well, let it be so. If I do not throw him, I will not 
require you to become a Musulman.” Jaras then said to the Mau- 
lana : “ I have seen this man lift up a two year old camel. He is an 
Infidel, and above the ordinarj’ stature of men.’’ Khidmat Maulana 
replied, “ If it is God’s wish that the Moghuls become honoured 
with the blessed state of Islam, He will doubtless give me sufficient 


Dr. Bellcw reads tljis name as Saiiqhoy Bnca. (Yarhavrl Report, p. 148.) 
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power to overcome this man.” The Khan and those who had 
become ]\Iusulmans were not pleased with these plans. However, a 
large crowd assembled, the Kafir was brought in, and he and 
Khidmat Maulana advanced towards one another. The Infidel, 
proud of his own strength, advanced with a conceited air. The 
Maulana looked very small and weak beside him. When they 
came to blows, the Maulana struck the Infidel full in the chest, and 
he fell senseless. After a little, he came to again, and having 
raised himself, fell again at the feet of the Maulana, crying out 
and uttering words of Belief.* The people raised loud shouts of 
applause, and on that day 160,000 persons cut off the hair of their 
heads and became Musulmans. The Khan was circumcised, and 
the lights of Islam dispelled the shades of Unbelief. Islam was 
disseminated all through the country of Chaghatai Khan, and 
(thanks be to God) has continued fixed in it to the present 
time. 


EXTRACTS FROM TEE ZAFAR-XAMA. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

EXPEDITION OP TCTGHLUK TIMUR KHAN INTO THE KINGDOM OF 
MAVARA-DN-NAHR.- 

SiNCE the country of Mavara-un-Nahr, owing to the events above related, 
was in a state of disruption and confusion, Tughluk-Timur Khan (son ® of 
Dava Khan, a descendant of Chaghatai Khan), King of Jatah, to whom 
by right of descent this country belonged, having called together his officers 
and courtiers, and having made ready an army, set out, in a manner 
becoming a great conqueror, towards Mavara-un-Nahr. This was in the month 
of Eabi Assani, 761 of the Hajra, [March a.d. 1360] corresponding to the year 
of the Mouse [Sichkan] of the Tartar cycle. Thirty years had elapsed 
between the death of Tarmnshirin'' and this event — and during this period 
there had reigned eight khans of the race of Chaghatai. When Tughluk 
Timur Khan arrived at Chanak Bulak, which is near the river of Khojand, in 
the plains of Tasbkand, he consulted with his princes and generals, and they 
decided that the wisest plan would be for Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of 

' Bellew (who, liowever, is not translating but sunjmarising from the Tarihh-i- 
Itasliidi) tells this story somewhat ditferently, and ends by saying ; “Toghluk 
Timur was at this time twenty years of age, and he died ten years later, in 
764 A.H. (1362 A.D.).” (Tarl;. Report, p. 148.) 

■ Transoxiana. 

^ Should be grandson. 

* He died 738 a.h., which would make twenty-three years ; while all th 
texts of the Zafar-Ndma in the British Museum say thirty-three years. 
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Karait/ Hd,ji Beg of the tribe of Arkenut," and Begjik of the tribe of Kanghali,^ 
to go forward and reconnoitre. The three princes hastened to carry out these 
orders, and when they had crossed the river of Khojand, Amir Bayazid 
Jalair, together with his people, joined them, and they all proceeded together 
in the direction of Shahr-i-Sabz. 

Amir Haji Barlas having collected troops from Kesb, Karshi, and that 
neighbourhood, set out to oppose these combined forces. But on reconsidera- 
tion, judging the plan to be unwise, he turned with his own force towards 
Khorasan, before the two armies had come into conflict. 

^ The Karai, or Karait (the final t is only the Mongol plural), are usually 
described as a Mongol tribe, and Rashid-ud-Bin, according to Dr. Erdmann, 
includes them in his list of Mongol tribes. Sir H. Howorth, however, gives 
reasons for believing them to be Turks, and also for regarding them as one and 
the same people with the Kirghiz, or the “ Hakas” of the Chinese. Before the 
rise of Chingiz Khan, they occupied large tracts of Southern and Central 
Mongolia, and were, in fact, the nation ruled over by Wang Khan, or Prester 
John, so famous in medifeval history. They were subdued by Chingiz about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and afterwards became so much 
scattered, that fragments of their tribes have been found in various localities all 
over Mongolia, and as far west as the country now known as ‘ the Kirghiz 
Steppes ’ In the latter part of the twelfth century they were perhaps the most 
powerful of all the nomad nations of northern Asia, and are doubtless the people 
who displaced that other important nation, the Uighurs, from north-western 
Jlongolia, and drove them southward. (See Howorth, J. B. A. S., 1889, pp. 361 
seq : and Erdmann, Ubersicht der .... Turkischen. etc.. Vdlkerstdmme. Kasan, 
1841.) 

- Some of the tests may read Azkenut instead of Arkenut, but the tribe 
intended can scarcely be other than the Alahnut of Deguignes^ list, or the 
Olkhonofl of Howorth. The latter author speaks of six tribes — the Kunkurat, 
Inkirnsn, Olhhonod, Karannt, Kurulat or Kurlut, ^ndUkijin — who formed a con- 
ioderacy under the name of Kunkurat. They were of Turki origin, and inhabited 
the north of Mongolia. In the Institute9 of Timur the name is written Arkenut ; 
and in Rashid-ud-Din's list, Alkunut. The last writer classes them as Tartars* 
(See Howorth, Hist, of Mongols., i., p. 703 ; Deguignes, Hist, des Huns, iii., 
p. 3; Davey’s Inst, of Tjmur, p. 19; and Erdmann as above.) 

^ The Kangnh, or Kdnkali, were, at the time of the rise of the Mongols, an 
important Turki tribe whose country lay north of Transosiana, between that of 
the Kipchdhs on the west, and Moghulistan on the east. They appear to have 
bt-en much intermixed with the Kipchdks, and are thought by Howorth to have 
the ancestors of the modern Bogais and some of the Turkoman tribes. 
Abul Ghuzi mentions the Kankali as living on the Chu and Talas rivers in 
times previous to the Mongol ascendency. Dr. Bretschneider tells us that they 
are frequently spoken of in Chinese historical works of the Mongol period, the 
name being generaUy represented as Kangdi, or sometimes Hang-li. The tribe 
was kno^Np to the Kin dynasty of China as early as the eleventh century, when 
one of their chiefs is said to have oifered to become a vassal of the Chinese 
Emperor. They were a warlike people, and at a later period the Mongol Khans 
utilised their services as soldiers, and even as generals. Rashid-ud-Din also 
clas>es the Kankali as Turks. (Howorth, Hist, of Mong., i., p. 18; Bret- 
schneider. i , p. 301 ; Abul Ghazi, p. 38 ; Erdmann as above ) 
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CHAPTEK V. 

IVruiGUES OF TIMUR MTTH AMIR HAJl BAULAS — 1115 RETURN FROM THE 
BANKS OF THE JIHQN AND HIS MEETING IVI Til THE THREE PRINCES. 

[Arabic verses] : 

Judgment is preferable to tbe valour of heroes; 

The former is the first of virtues, the latter stands second ; 

Hut when these two are united in one person, 

That person can attain the highest summits of fame. 

[Pei'sian verses] ; 

With judgment thou canst put a whole army to rout. 

One man with a sword can kill as many as a hundred men.’ 

The events about to be related, all testify to the truth of these statements. 
For when Amir Haji Barlas heard of the advance of the army of Jatah, he 
abandoned his own country and set out for Khorasan. He crossed tbe desert 
and arrived at the Eiver Jihun, Amir Timur^ saw well that if he continued 
in this policy of, self-preservation, his native country would go to ruin, and 
his inherited dominions would fall into confusion, for in that same year his 
father Amir Tragai had died. 

[i erscs] : His father was dead and his uncle had flown : 

The people were exposed to the ravages of a stranger. 

Its enemies had placed the tribe in danger: 

It was become as an eagle without wings or feathers. 

Pnder these circumstances, although he had not passed the age of twenty 
five, and his intelligence had not yet received the enlightenment of great 
experience, Amir Timur determined upon setting these affairs in order, and 
with this intent took counsel with Amir Haji, saying : “ If the kingdom 
remains without a head, great evils will most surely come upon it, and the 
people will be entirely annihilated by the violence and perfidy of enemies.” 

[\ orses] : A kingdom -without a head is like a body without soul ; 

Certainly a body without a head is as good as destroyed. 

“ Since you wish to proceed into Khordsan, I think I had better return to 
Kesh, and when I have comforted and encouraged the inhabitants of that 
place, I wUl go thence to the court of the Khan. I will confer with the 

' Here follow some rhetorical phrases and more verses, which are omitted in 
the translation. Their burden is the superiority of intelligence over the sword. 

Known as Tamerlane, Timurlang, etc. He is always spoken of in the texts 
of the Zafar-Nama as Sahib-i-Kirdn," or “Lord of the Conjunction”; but I 
propose to call him throughout “ Amir Timur,” which is not only correct, but is 
sufficient to distinguish him from other Timurs. Major C. Stewart, in the 
Preface to the Muffnr.Cit Timur!, Uanslates " Snhib-i-Kt'riin ’’ as “Lord of the 
Auspicious Conjunction.” 

C 
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princes and nobles of the State, so that this country and the people, who have 
been entrusted to our care by God, may come to no harm.” * 

Having thus spoken he departed. Amir Haji was fully convinced that the 
words of Amir Timur were divinely inspired, and therefore accepted all his 
decisions and approved all his plans. When Amir Timur arrived at Khuzar, 
he met Haji Mahmud Shah Yasuri, who was acting as guide to the advance 
body of the army of Jatah. The troops were advancing with all possible 
haste, whetting the teeth of their lust for plunder and desire for booty, and 
sewing themselves purses in expectation of the treasure and wealth to be 
found in that country. Amir Timur succeeded in arranging an amnesty with 
the generals of this force, saying; “Wait here while I go and see the 
princes and, with them, determine upon some reasonable and advisable plan.” 
The wise words of that prince were as heavenly utterances, and had such an 
effect on the soldiers, that, in spite of their eagerness to advance, they 
remained where they were. Amir Timur passed safely on, and ■ when he 
reached Kesh he met the three Amirs of Jatah, who had themselves just 
arrived there. After friendly greetings had heen exchanged, they expressed 
to him their satisfaction at hearing that he was going to submit himself to 
the Khan; and they appointed him governor of the district, which had 
formerly belonged to Amir Karachar — that is to say, the district round about 
Kesh, together with its dependencies ; with the result that, by his wise 
conduct, the torrent of distress and calamity which threatened to overwhelm 
this country was turned aside, and the people again enjoyed that repose 
which they had lost all hopes of recovering. [Verses] .... 

In the opinion of the most ignorant people, it seemed that a great piece of 
good fortune had befallen Amir Timur, but Fate had still a thousand successes 
in store for him. 

After this, Amir Timur took leave of the princes and threw the shadow of 
his protection and care upon the tribe. He commanded troops to be collected 
between Shahr-i-Sabz and the Eiver Jihun, and in a short time, having 
mustered a very large army, set out, together with Amir Yasuri. At this 
time a dispute arose among the princes of Jatah, who having withdrawn all 
their troops from Mavani-un-Nahr, retrzrned to the headquarters of Tughluk 
Timur Khan. After that, Bayazid Jalair, with the whole of his following, 
joined the side of Amir Timur and Amir Khiz.ar Yasuri. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TUGHLUK TIMCP. KHAX’s SECOND INVASION OF MAVAEA-UN-NAHE. 

When desire for the government of Mavara-un-Kahr a second time seized 
the skirt ot Tughluk Timur Khan’s enthusiasm, he prepared an innumerable 
army and, in the month of Jamad-alavla of the year 762 (a.d. 1.361), corre- 
sponding to the year of the Ox in the Tartar cycle, he again marched for that 

He probably means that he will make friends with the chiefs, and persuade 
them not to do the country any injury. 
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country. When he arrived at Khojand, Amir Bayazid Jalair came to ofier 
him his services. Amir Bayan Salduz also, as a sign of his obedience, went 
forward as far as Samarkand to meet the Khan, and Haji Barlas, although at 
the time of the Khan’s first invasion he had opposed him, trusting to Provi- 
dence, now presented himself before him. In the meanwhile the Khan had 
given orders to his men to capture Amir Bayazid and put him to death. 
Amir Haji Barlas, fearing a similar fate, fled towards Kesh. He got together 
some of his own tribe and led them across the Jihun, but they were attacked 
by the Kashmir ^ regiment of the Jatah army, who were pursuing them, and 
a battle took place, in which Jugham Barlas was killed, and Amir Haji 
retired to Khorasan. On his arrival at Khorasha, which is a village ot 
Buluk-i-Jnvin,^ a dependency of Sehzvar,he was seized by a band of brigands 
and, together with his brother Idegu, was killed. After the conquest of 
Khorasan (which event made Amir Timur feel himself in some way avenged) 
and after some of them^ had been put to death, that village became a fief of 
the heirs of Amir Haji, and up to the present time the inhabitants thereof are 
their subjects and agents. 

Among the Amirs at the court of Jatah was a certain Amir Hamid, of the 
tribe of Kurlukut,* who was distinguished above his peers at the court by his 
wisdom and common sense. He had free access to the Khan, and whatever 
he proposed in the way of advice or approval, was acceptable. At this time 
he began to praise and extol the virtues of Amir Timur to the Khan, and he 
begged the Khan to restore to the prince, the territory that was his by right 
of inheritance. The Khdn lent a favourable ear to his entreaties, and a 
messenger was immediately despatched to fetch Amir Timur. The prince 
accordingly came to the Khan, received from him the warmest welcome, 

‘ All the texts have the word “ Kashmir,” and there can be no doubt of the 
reading. The question is as to the fact mentioned. It seems almost impossible 
to imagine that there was a regiment of Kashmiris in the service of the Moghul 
Khans. No doubt the Buddhists of Kashmir had intercourse with those of 
Eastern Tnrkistan, and mote especially with Khotan; and a certain number 
may have found their way into the service of the Khans, but they must have 
Ireen differently constituted to the Kashmiris of the present day, if they became 
soldiers. Possibly all strangers who came into the country from the side of 
Kashmir were called Kashmiris, and if so there may have been, among them, 
Hindus and others with sufficiently warlike qualities to enlist as fighting-men. 
But perhaps the most likely explanation is that they were slaves, or descendants 
of slaves, and of prisoners, carried off during the earlier Mongol invasions of 
countries in the direction of Kashmir. In this case, little but the name of 
Kashmiri would have remained to such people, a century and a half later. 

' Probably the plain of Juvain (or Jagatai Juvain), which lies to the north 
and north-west of Sabzawar in Khorasan. Buluh means “ a district.” Ehoraslm 
most likely stands for Kudashah, the name of a village in the Juvain plain, 
marked on modem maps. 

" By the word “ them,” the brigands seem to be intended. 

■* Probably tlie Karlulc, in the Mongol plural, is the tribe meant. The Karlulc 
were certainly Turks by origin, and in Sir H. Howorth’s opinion were of the 
Uighur race. Kashid-ud-Din enters them under the Turki tribes, pure and 
simple. At the time of Chingiz, they appear to have inhabited the country north 
of the Tian Shan, but later they probably pushed farther towards the west. From 
Dr. Bretschneider we learn that the Karlul: are repeatedly noticed in the 
Chinese histories under such names as Ko-erh-lu, Ha-la-lu, etc. (See for Howorth, 
Sect. IV. of Introduction ; Eashid-ud-Din in Erdmann’s TTbers. d. Turk. Yollcer- 
stiimme; Bretschneider, ii., pp. 39-41). Communities of Karluks are found 
at tlie present day in and around Badakhshan, where they are regarded as Turks 
and speak the Turki language. 

C 2 
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aDtl a|i|i. 'intcil G^vciiior uf Kc*;!! ami Tnman,’ together with tlieir 
ilependent-itj. 

In the winter of that rear, the Khan determined to make war upon Amir 
Hmain,-' ami »ct out against him. Amir Husain, for liis part, also raised an 
array and Iwl it as far as the Jlivcr Vakhsli. Here he pitched his camji. 
AVIien tile Khan had j as.-scd tlic Iron Gate ' and arrived near to wliere Amir 

’ For Tii.rudii. probably Kurntafi (sometimes written Kermiiie) should be read. 
'J'he town stamls on the Z.rriitshan, to the north-cast of Bokhara. 

- Husain was grandson of the Amir Kazaguii, a prince of the tribe of Tuhit 
(.recordin'; to Pefis Jo la Croix) who had revolted against Sultan Kazan, the 
Grand (.'an ” — that is, the Khtikiin of tire Chaghatai. de Timur Bee., i , 

p. 2.) The word TaliH is probably a corruption; it should irorhaps read Tait, a 
difference only of a dot under one letter. 

" The tests, in this place, have Darhand-i-Aluiain, or “Iron Gate.” but in all 
other places KiiUnjliu, the name bj- which the pass was usually known. It is 
often mentioned by ancient travellers, but has very rarely been visited in modern 
time.s. at any rate up to within the last few years, or before the Russians became 
possessors of Samarkand and Khokand. The gates, in ancient times, were a 
reality, for the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsaug, wlr'r passed the Darband in 
tloO A.i>., describes the defile as “closed by folding gates clamped with iron.” 
(See Sir H. Yule in Wood’s Oxus, 1872, p. Ixix ) At the time of Chingiz Khan, 
when Chinese travellers frequently went backwards and forwards between China 
and the conqueror’s camp in various parts of Central Asia, the pass of the Iron 
Gates is frequently mentioned under the name of Tie-men-Kuan (literally, Iron 
Gate barrier) ; and one of them, the Taoist monk Chang Chun, describes his 
passage through the defile iu 1222, with carts and an escort of a hundred Mongol 
and Yluhanimadan soldiers : “ We crossed the mountains in a south-east direction 
and found them very high. Masses of rock were lying scattered about. The escort 
themselves pulled the carts, and took two days to pass to the other side of the 
mountains.’’ (Chinese Alediaval Travellers to the West, by Dr. E. Bretschneider, 
1875, pp. 41, 42.) The gates themselves seem, thus, to have disappeared by th(; 
thirteenth century, and they had certainly done so at the beginning of the 
fifteenth, when Buy Gonzalez Clavijo visited the spot, in the course of his em- 
bassy (140S-5) from Henry III. of Spain to Amir Timur. He wrote: “These 
mountains of the Gates of Iron are without woods, and in former times they say 
that there were great gates covered with iron placed across the pass, so that no 
one could pass without an order,” (See Embassy of Buy G. Clavijo to Court of 
Timur, by C. E. Markham, Hakluyt Series, 1851>, p. 122.) From the time of 
Don Euy down to 1875, when the Eussiau Hisar Expedition passed the Darband, 
no Europe.in appears to have seen (or, at any rate, to have described) the defile. 
Mr. X. A. Mayef, who accompanied the Kussian Expedition, described the spot 
thus : “ The famous ravine of the Iron Gate winds through a high mountain 
chain, about twelve versts to the west of Derbent. It is a narrow cleft, 5 to 
35 paces wide and about two versts long. It is known now as Buz-ghala Khana 
(i.e., the House of Goats). Its eastern termination is 3540 feet above the sea; its 
western termination 3740 feet. A torrent, Bnz-ghala Khana hnlak, flows through 
it. . . .” {Gcoyr. Magazine, Dec., 1876, p. 328.) 

The term “Iron Gate,” or at any rate “Kulugha,” seems often to have been 
applied to narrow defiles in mediicval times; thus there is the gate iu the 
of -Ylexander,” near Darband, on the west shore of the Caspian, which 
is still, according to Sir H. YMle, called in Turkish Eemir-Kdpi, or Iron 
Gate. Another is the defile of Talki leading from the Sairam (Nor) or Sut 
(Kul) lake southward, to the Hi river. This was called Kulugha by Turki- 
speakiug people, and Timnr-Khahiga by the Mongols ; and Dr. Bretschneider 
explains that the word Khalaga, or Khalga, means, in Mongol, a pass or gate, 
while Timvr signifies iron. The Chinese traveller Chang-Te, in 1259, passed 
through the Talk; defile, and described it as “ very rugged, with overhanging 
rocks.” He speaks of it by a transliterated Mongol name which stands for 
*■ iron roailway.” Possibly — though I think not — it may be this Talki Kulugha 
which the historians of Timur refer to when, in recording his last expedition hut 
one against the Jatali Moghuls, they descrite the route taken by the ivision of 
the army commanded by Timur’s son, Omar Shaikh Mirza, from Y’^uldiiz towards 
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Husain was encamped, the two armies came in sigut of one aiiotUcr anil weic 
preparing to engage, when Kaikhosru of Khatlan, together with his men, left 
the side of Amir Husain and joined the army of the Khan, thus breaking the 
order of battle of the former.* "When Amir Husain iicrceived this, he turned 
and fled. The victorious Khan went in pursuit of him, and crossiug the 
Jihuu, penetrated as far as Kunduz. His troops pillaged all the country 
round about, as far as the mountains of Hindu Kush, and spent the lollowing 
spring and summer m that region. 


Kashghar. At any rate the Iron Gate near Kesh, in Transoxiana, cannot have 
been meant, as Pe'tis de la Croix, in reading the Zofar-Nama, and Price, reljing 
upon the Rauzat-us-mfd, seem to have assumed. From the Yulduz valley, Omar 
Shaikh is made to return to Andijan by way of Kuchai', Uch-Tnrfau, and 
Kashghar, and to fight a battle with an Amir of Jatah in the pass of Knluijka.oii 
the way. While it is scarcely conceivable that he should have marched first 
into the heart of Transoxiana, there have met with a Jatah Amir far in the rear 
of Timur’s army, and then have returned to Andijan, it is just possible, though 
improbable, that he may have first made an expedition north-westward to the 
Talki defile and thence hack to Kuchar. I suspect that in tlie hills between the 
Yulduz and Knchar, there was yet another defile known by the name of Kulughi, 
or ‘Pass,’ and that it may be represented on modem maps by the pass of Kui-Kule. 
This view is supported by the circumstance that the victory over the J atah Amir 
is mentioned, in the Za/ar-Xama, as having been won before Omar Shaikh’s 
arrival at Kuchar, and without any allusion to a return march northward, for 
after the battle, he is said to have continued his march by way of Kuchar, etc., 
to Kashghar. In this case, the translators have probably been led into calling 
the pass ‘‘ Iron Gate,” on account of the name Ktduglta being identical with ono 
of those used for the Darband-i-Ahanin near Kesb. In all likelihood, there were 
many passes in various parts of Tuiki and Mongol-speaking Asia, which wen- 
known simply by the name Kuluijha, though they may have had more specific 
local names besides, such as Timur, or Demir, Kulitgha. The error fallen into, in 
this case, was to apply the Persian translation of one of these specific names, to 
all Kuluglia, or passes. (See for Tcdld, etc., Bretschneider’s EeseareJifs, i., p. 127, 
and ii,, pp. 34-5 and 230.) 

‘ Amir Husain had put to death Kaikobad, the brother of Kaikhusru (Hhf. 
de Timur Bee., i., p. 191.) These Zoroastrian names, occurring in Khatliin at 
t his period, are remarkable. As regards the state or province of Khatlan, Khuthln, 
or Khotl, Sir H. Y’ule located it (in 1872) somewhat north of the present Kolab 
and west of Darwaz ; but Mr. Mayef, who travelled in this region three years 
Hter, believes Kurgan-Tiibe (/.e., Kurghan Tipa) on the lower Surkhab (or 
Viiklish) and a short distance west of Kol-ab, to have been the centre of the 
ancient Khatlan. He quotes Ibu Hast, an author of tho tenth centur_v, to the 
cftect that the kingdom of Khotl, or Khatlan, included the low'cr valley of the 
Vakhsh and that of the Katir-nahan, with the town of Kabadian, and reached 
also to Faizabad on the upper waters of that river. Khatlan existed at least 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, for in 1498 we find Khusru Sbab, of 
Kunduz, bestowing the governorship of it on bis brother YVali. Both the State 
and the name have since disappeared. (See Y’ule J. B. A. Socy., vi., pt. 1, 1872, 
p. 97, and his map in IVood’s Oxus, 1872 ; Jlayef in Geograph. Mag., Dec.. 1876, 
p. 328 : Erskine Hist, of India, i , jt. 200 ; and Memoirs of Baber, pp. xxxii. seq.) 
The Chinese of tho Ming period knew the country by the names Ko-te-lang and 
Ila-ii-lan. (Bretsclmeider, ii., pp. 277 and 315.) 
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Returyi of Ttighltik to his Capital. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

THE KETUUN OF TUGHLUK TIMGE KHAN TO HIS OWN CAPITAL. 

On tLo approach of autumn, the Khan set out for Samarkand, and on tlio 
journey gave oroers for Amir Bayan Salduz to he killed, according to the code 
of the Moghuls.* M'hen he reached Samarkand, he had the whole of Mavara- 
un-Kahr under his command and rule, and all the nobles and princes of the 
country were compelled to swear allegiance to him. Some, however, whom 
he suspected of treachery, he treated as he had treated Amir Bayan Salduz. 
Others, whom he found he could rely on, he bestowed favours and distinctions 
upon. He entrusted the government of the conquered districts to his son 
Ilyas Khwaja Oghlan, and he assigned to him a number of the amirs and 
soldiers of the army of Jatah, over whom he apipointed Begjik. Amir Timur 
was charged with the most important duties in the administration of the State, 
under the orders of the young prince ; and when the Khan had assured him- 
self of the sagacity of Amir Timur, he handed over the whole direction of the 
State to him, and returned to his own seat of government. Tughluk Timur, 
in short, again left the country of Mavara-un-Nahr. He had given supreme 
authority over all the princes and people of Jatah, to Amir Begjik, and had 
deputed Amir Timur to look to the welfare of the people. But Amir Begjik 
did not obey the instructions of the Khan, for not only did he exercise 
tyranny and violence, but even attempted open revolt [against the Khan]. 
When Amir Timur saw that the orders of the Khan were not being complied 
with, and that, in consequence, the State would fall into disorder, he did not 
think fit to stay any longer in the country, but fled, with the intention of 
discovering Amir Husain. Since he could learn no news of the whereabouts of 
Amir Husain, he turned towards the deserts.- 

‘ The term is Ba Ydsdk rasdnidan. It may be taken to mean, to try a man 
and punish him (in this case with death) according to the system of the Ydsdk. 

The Ydzdk, or Ydssd, Ydza, etc. (sometimes called the Turali), was the legal 
code of the Jlongols, said to have been instituted by Chingiz Khan. Pe'tia de Ja 
Croix hands it down in twenty-two sections, but says that there were other 
sections which have not been specified by the authorities he used. Deguignes 
summarises from Pe'tis, but omits the 22nd section. Section 3 of the Yiisak 
forbids any prince, under pain of death, to cause himself to be proclaimed Khan, 
without having first been elected by a general assembly, or Diet (called Eiiriltnl), 
formed of the chiefs of the nation. (Pe'tis de la Croix, Eist. de Genpiiz Can, 
j). 98 : Deguignes, Hist, dts Hvns. iii., pp. 72-3.) Renaudot, on the authority of 
Blirkhuud and Khunduniir. calls the Ydza the religion of the Mongols, but this 
can hardly bo correct. (Ancient Accounts of India and China, 1733, p. 139.) 
Baber often alludes to the Turalt.aaA expiessly says that they were not “of 
divine appointment,’’ tliough they had been held in respect by all his forefathers. 
Krskiue translates the word “Institutions ” (of Chingiz Khan), and says, “ they 
seem to have been a collection of the old n.sages of the Moghul tribes . . ino- 
bably merely traditionary, and never reduced into writing.” In Baber’s days 
they were still respected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law 
of liis kingdom, “since they had been introduced before tlie Musulman religion, 
and were, m many respects, inconsistent with the Koran.” (Baler, xlviii., seij.) 
Sir n. Ilowortli ha.s fully discussed the Yaza or Tiirali in the Indian Anfiqnnrij 
tor .Iul\. 1882. In Ainyot’.s Da-t. Tatui n-Ma nO hon-Bra neats (17S9, i., ]). xviii.) 
'J'uura or Tamndt is said to be the Arabic equivalent of Ydssd. 

- ilirza Haidar breaks off here at an interesting jiart of the adventures of 
Timur and Husain. The Zajar-Xaina goes on to relate how Timur wancleied 
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In short, the substance of what we find in the Moghul 
traditions is, that Tughluk Timur Khan’s dominions extended as 
far as Samarkand, and even further, hut no precise facts have 
come down to us. Amir Bulaji, who has been already mentioned 
as having raised Tughluk Timur Khan to the Khanate, sought 
nine privileges for himself from the Khan, which privileges had 
been granted to his ancestors by Chingiz Khan, and which my 
family have inherited. I have seen them myself. They were 
written in Kunduz, in the Moghul language, and I mention this 
circumstance because, by it, the Moghuls prove that the Khan’s 
rule extended as far as Kunduz. It is stated, in the Zafar-Ncima, 
that the Khan died in the year 764. The Moghul traditions say 
that Tughluk Timur, at the age of IG, was brought from [thej 
Kalmak [country] by Amir Bulaji, as has been related ; at the 
age of 18 he became Khan, at the age of 24 he became a Musul- 
man, and died at the age of 34. He was born in the year 730. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ILY.is KHW.i-JA KHAX. 

The Moghuls have preserved no traditions concerning this Ilyas 
Khwaja Khan, but I have heard my father mention his name, 
and the Zafar-Ncima makes occasional mention of him, in con- 
nection with other events. These passages I have transciibed in 
substance. 


CHAPTER IX. 

KETUEN OF AMIR HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR TO TAllvHAN AND BADAKH 
SHAN, AND THE TREATIES BETWEEN THEjM. 

The two princes then proceeded to Kunduz, and there collected some troo)'.s 
from the tribe of Boldai.^ Thence they marched towards Badakhshan, and 


on through the deserts of Khiva, till at length he found Husain near the wells of 
Saghej ; how they went on together to Khiva, where Takil, or JakU, the 
governor, tried to seize them by treachery — a design which they frustrated by 
again taking to the desert, where they met with a series of adventures, until at 
last they fell in with friends, and collected a small force willing to follow them. 
(Hist, tic Timur Bee., i., pp. 45-54.) These wore the adventures of Timur which 
attracted the attention of Gibbon. 

* Or Buruldai — the reading is uncertain. 
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when they arrived at Taikhan,^ they concluded a peace with the Kings of 
Badakhshiin and effaced every trace of bitterness of feeling. From there 
again they went to Arhang,^ where they crossed the river onto the side of 
Sali-Sarai/ and advanced towards Khatlan ; then, having traversed the desert, 
they arrived at a p'ace called Gulak,* where they encamped. In accordance 
with the words “ and we have ordained the night as a time for repose,” they 
retired to rest. After Amir Timur had taken off his clothes, with the inten- 
tion of going to bed, and had withdrawn his blessed feet from the fatiguing 
companionship of his boots, Amir Husain sent a jierson to beg him to come 
to him, and when he arrived, he found, among those present in the assembly, 
Pulad Bugha and Shir Bahrani. Amir Husain began to make complaints of 
Shir Bahram to Amir Timur, saying : “ We are now close upon the enemy ; 
this is not the time for him to abandon us ; it is not acting in an honourable 
way.” Amir Timur did his best to induce Shir Bahram not to desert them, 
but without success, and this latter set out for Biljavan.^ 

In the meanwhile, the news was confirmed that Tughluk Salduz and 
Kaikhusru were advancing with the army and many of the Amirs of Jatah, 
and besides these there were assembled, between Jalii® and the “Bridiie of 
Stone’’ iFa'I i Saagitt],* Timur sou of Biibakan, Sarik, Sheugum, Tughluk 
Kliwiija brother of Haji Beg, Kuj Timur son of Begjik, and other com- 
manders ol thousands [tHWfo;] and regiments [i-i(sA«n] with fifty thousand 

I Tuilhuii is often found written for Talikiin. There were several places of 
this name in Khorasan and Per^ia, but tlio town alluded to here is the one which 
lies about forty-four miles cast of Kuiiduz. Abul-feda tells us that it was distant 
from the border of “Kliotal” — r.c., Khatlan — seven farasangs, or some twenty- 
eight miles. (Eeinaud’s transl., ii., pt. 2, p. 207.) 

“ Arhanrj (or Arheng, or Arhenk) has been shown, by Sir H. Yule, to have 
been a small state lying “ astride upon the Oxus,” to the north-west of Talikan, 
iitid near the present Hazrat Imam. Pdtis de la Croix mentions its being on the 
south of the Oxus, near Sali-Sanii, but bis geography is not always quite 
accurate. In the InstitiUes of Timur, Arhang is spoken of in connection with 
Kbatlitn, and as if adjoining that province (p. 90). 

® Sdli-Snrai is marked by Petis on the north bank of tl;e Oxus, and may 
perhaps be represented by the present village of Sarai, shown on some modem 
maps about twelve miles below the mouth of the Kokeba. Sali-Sarai is often 
mentioned in the Zafar-yama. and wa>i no doubt the site of a ford across tlio 
Oxus. {Hist, de Timur Bee 

‘ A village called Guli-zindan is marked on Mayefs map, about halfway between 
tile Bridge and Baljuan, whicli may perhaps represent Gulak. {Geo. May., Dec., 
lS7tj.) It is obviously the same place as that mentioned lower down, under thu 
mime of Kulak or Dasht-i-Kulak (p. 23S). 

■’ Baljuan — of modem maps. 

j Or Sar Jala — probably a spot lying nortliward of the Bridge. 

Ihis bridge is often mentioned by mediseval and even ancTent authors. (Seo 
\ ule in Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixxxii.) It spans the Upper Vakhsh (or Surkhiib), where 
tlie river is crqsseil by the road leading from Baljuan, north-westward to Paizabad 
and Kafirnahiiu. The first modern description of the locality was that of Mr. Mayef 
.iftor his journey of I&/0. He wrote ; Where the Yakhsh approaches the boundary 
"f the Khanate of Bukhara, it rushes through a nariow valley, hemmed in by the 
steep slopes of the Nur-tilgli and Khoja-Yiikur [ranges]. This defile, at one of 
Us narrowe.'t parts, where the rocks approach each other within twenty paces, is 
spanned by the well-known stone bridge of Pul-i-Sengi. An exceedingly difS- 
cult path leads up to this biidge from the bank of the Vakhsh .... At manv 

• • ■” {Geographical Mag., Dec., 1876, 
1> 0-8.) Kostenko’s Gazetteer says the length of the bridge is ten paces, and 
that U 13 supported on two projecting rocks, rising high above the level of the river 
W'hich i.s not more than twenty paces in width. The steps cut in the rocks are 
also mentioned here GazetUrr, Calcutta, 18S2, ii , p. 1S2.> 
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men, tliou;j;li more than six thousand had deserted the royal camp. But 
Amir Timur placed firm trust in the assistance of God, and comforted his men 
with the verse, “How many armies small in number, have overcome infinite 
hosts, by the permission of God,” which he seemed to hear rci'catcd in his car 
by a voice from the unseen world. 

[Verses]: Though the ocean of the world be full of alligators, 

And desert and mountain full of tigers. 

If a man have good fortune for a friend. 

Not a hair of his head will be touched. 

AVi th two thousand brave men, he marched out to meet the enemy, and the 
opposing forces met on the Stone Bridge. A battle ensued which lasted from 
early morning till nightfall ; and during all that day these bravo and 
experienced warriors fought, until they had no .strength left to continue. 
Moreover the inequality of the forces was great. 

Amir Timur, consideiing the situation, saw that victory could not bo with 
his side, if the sword of valour were not brightened with the polish of good 
counsel, and he understood that if the arrow of courage were not let fly from 
the thumb-stall of deliberation, its whistling would not sound to them as 
news of triumph. These things he pwndered in his mind, until the reed of 
assurance and conviction, painted a piicture of welfare and safety upon the 
tablet of his enlightened intelligence. 


CHAPTEE X. 

Tl.MUll's I’ASSAGE OF THE RIVER AT THE STORE BRIDGE, ARD THE FLIGHT 
OF THE ARMY OF JAT.tH. 

Amir Ti JILT, ordered Amir Musa, Amir Miivayid Arlat and Uchkara Bahadur, 
with a force of 500 pheked men, to wait for the enemy near the Stone Bridge, 
while he himself, with 1500 men, swam the river at midniglit and took tip 
his position on the mountains. On the following day, the sentinels of the 
enemy' saw, by their footprints, that they had crossed the river dining the 
night ; and they were very much perturbed in consequence. When night 
set in, Amir Timur commanded his soldiers to light a great number of fires 
on the summits of the highest of the mountains ; and at the sight of these 
fires the enemy were seized with fear and terror, so that they lost heart and 
lied. Thus did God, without the trouble of a battle, scatter this numerous 
army', which was in the proportion of ten warriors to one of their opponents. 
“ A eriiy God giveth the victory to whomsoever He will.” 

The enemy being thrown into flight and confusion, Amir Timur rushed 
down the mountain with his army, like a raging lion or a mighty boiling 
torrent, and pursued them as far as Gujarat ' — falling upon them with his 
life-taking sword and his soul-hiting lance, till the road was covered with 

' This name may read Gitjardb. I cannot identify the place. 
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the heaps of their slain. In this place he halted, victorious and happy, while 
Amir Husain with the rest of the army continued the pursuit. This 
victory helped to spread the fame of Amir Timur and much encouraged his 
troops. Feeling the reality and importance of the advantages he had just 
secured, Amir Timur again set out with two thousand men ; and when he 
arrived at Kuhlagha,^ the people of Kesh and the districts round about, 
fleeing from the army of Jatah, kept coming to him in detachments, with 
offers to serve him if he would protect them. Out of the two thousand men 
Amir Timur had brought with him, he selected three hundred as his own 
special bodyguard. With these he advanced, commanding the rest to stay 
behind. He then sent on two hundred of these men, under the Amirs 
Sulaiman Barlas, Chakui Barlas, Bahram Jalair, Jalaluddin Barlas, Saifuddin 
and Yultimur, to Kesh, telling them to divide into four squadrons, and 
ordering every man to suspend from either side of his horse, a large leafy 
branch, in order that much dust might be raised and so cause the governor of 
Kesh, if he saw them, to beat a retreat.- They carried out his orders exactly, 
so that when they entered the plains of Kesh, the governor, frightened at 
the sight of so much dust, took to flight, and they entered the town, whore 
they occupied themselves with the appointment of ofBcers and the like. 

Thus the boundless favour of God descended in such a manner upon this 
king, that by means of sparks of fire he was able to put an army to flight, 
and with dust to conquer a town. 

[Ver.se] : The evil eye was distant from him, for greater successes than these 
it is impossible to conceive. 

At that time Ilyas Khwaja Khan was encamped at Tash Arighi, which is 
hm fonisam/s distant from Kesh ; he had round him his nobles and princes 
and an innumerable army. About this time Tughluk Timur Khan died. 
Ulugh Timur and .Vmir Hamid came to announce the news to Ilyas Khwaja 
Khan and to bring him back to his tribe, that he might rule in his 
father’s stead. 

3Ieanwhile, Amir Timur, with one hundred chosen men, having marched 
all the night, came to Khuzar, and when day broke, the people of that town 
learnt the arrival of that royal prince and liastened out to kiss the ground 
in obeisance to him. He then combined the troops of Khuzar and Kesh, and 
put Khwaja Salibari in command of the rearguard. With this mighty army 
he set out for Chekadahk, and on arrival there, pitched his camp. At that 
place too, he was joined by Muhammad, son of Salduz, with seven regiments, 
and he remained there seven days. In the meanwhile, Amir Husain arrived 
with his own forces, and with those that Amir Timur had left behind at 
Kuhlaglia. iShir Bahram also, who had separated from them in the desert 
[or plain] of Gulak, in order to visit his own people, now rejoined them, 
alter an absence of forty-three days. They then all set forth together, under 
the Command of Amir Timur and Amir Husain, in the direction of Khuzar, 
and on their arrival there, visited the tomb of Khwaja Eesmes,^ in the name 
of whose blessed spirit they made a solemn alliance and swore eternal 
friendship. 

* The Iron Gates, 

- Lit. "and if a ilanigha [superintendent] were there he would flee.” — E. 

^ There appears to he something wrong about this name. It should be, 
probably, the tomb of Sliams-ud-Din. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE DREAM OF AMIR TIMUR, WHICH HE LOOKS Ui’OS AS A UOOD OMEN', 

AN'D M’HICH INDUCES HIM TO MAKE AVAR ON' ILYAS KHW.VJA KHAN. 

The Prophet (upon whom be the peace of God) said : “ True dreams are one 
of the forty-six gifts of prophecy,” and the explanation of this tradition is 
that when the all-knowing, all-powerful God (may He be exalted and 
magnified), places upon the forehead of some great person the distinctive 
mark of His favour. He so enlightens him that He causes him to understand 
the secrets of the invisible world, reveals unto his human spirit the things 
that are to come to pass, and makes him aware of occurrences that have 
not yet taken place. Joseph was informed, by revelation, of the coming 
of his father and brothers several yearn before that event took place. And 
Muhammad, Prince of the Prophets, had revealed to him the conquest 
of Mekka. 

In the same way, as Amir Timur was one day reflecting upon the straits 
he Avas in, and the smallness of his army in comparison with that of the 
enemy, and considering what would be the best line of action, he fell asleep, 
and heard a voice say to him, in eloquent language ; “ Be of good cheer and 
grieve not, for God has given you victory.” When he awoke from his 
slumber, he asked, “Did anyone speak ? ” All present replied, “ Indeed not ! ” 
So he was convinced that the words were spoken by a voice from heaven, and 
that the sweet-scented breeze of good news had blown from the rose-garden 
of God’s graciousness and favour. His confidence in the assistance of God 
Avas absolute, and he Avent to Amir Husain with fresh enthusiasm and 
renewed vigour, telling him what had happened. The good tidings Averu 
spread about among all the troops, and they Avere much encouraged; their 
obedient hearts blossomed out, as do the rosebuds Avith the zephyr of 
the morn. 


CHATTER XII. 

RATTLE OF AAIIK HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR AVITH THE ARMY OF 
JATAH. VICTORY OF THE AMIRS OVER THE JATAH. 

Amir Husain and Amir Timur, having offered up praise and thanksgiving 
to the Padishah of Padishahs (may His name he exalted), mounted their 
horses and began to make preparations for battle. They divided the army 
into two parts ; Amir Husain commanded the right Aving, and raised the 
victorious standard, Avhile Amir Timur led the left wing of his troops, who 
Avere so accustomed to victory. Having arranged all this, and having put 
the army into order ol battle, they AA’cnt forward. 

The enemy meanwhile were at Tash Arighi, and theA', iu the same manner, 
divided their forces into two parts; Ilyas KhAvaja Khan and Amir Hamid 
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Victory of Timur and Husain 


cummandiug thu left '\ing, and Amir Tuk Timur and Amir Bogjik the right. 
The opposing armies, having drawn themselves up in order of battle,’ attacked 
one another with vigorous onslaught. 

[Worses] : The 'world and time ranged themselves on his side. 

You rvould have thought he was about to overcome the 
universe. 

Xor the shining sun nor the moon looked more brilliant 
than did his army. 

Ilis troops on a sudden raised a loud cry 
And their spear points made the clouds bright. 

T’he fighting began at a place called Kaba Matan, and clamour and 
shouting filled the vault of the heavens. The first attack was made upon the 
s(jl<liers of Amir TTmur, by the scouts of the enemy, who -were boasting of 
llie sujieriority of their army in numbere, and were burning for the fray. 

But Timur, keeping his foot as firmly fixed upon the spot where he ■v\as 
standing, as was his kingdom upon its foundations, seized his bow and arrow 
and made his left arm like an J/zyand his right arm like a Bdlr 
[Verses] .... 

And his soldiers, in imitation of their king, discharged their missiles info 
the souls of the enemy, just as the starry army of the moon let fly their 
shooting stars ; and the reed of the arrow — according to the words “ we have 
ordained them as missiles against the evil spirits” — made such writing with 
tlie blood of the scouts, that not one of them remained alive. . . .' 

Among those slain were Tuk Timur, a Beg, brother of Begjik, Daulat Shah, 
and t'wo princes besides, who were both of them leaders of the other army. 

[i erses] : Of all these daring men not one was left, 

But all fell wretchedly, of life bereft. 

The two armies then rushed upon one another, and blood llowed from the 
enemy as if it weio tears from a thousand eyes. 

[\erse.s]: T'hcy charged one another like great mounfains ; 

The desert became a sea of blood ; 

You -would have said that tulips had 
Sprung up on the face of tlic earth.-* 

T lie attacks and chaiges of the veteran warriors grew more frequent, and 
the wiives of the ocean of combat increased. Amir Ttmur, in accordance 
with the blessed promise (thanks be to God, who has aided and blessed us), 
was able to overcome and put to rout this enormous army, in comparison 
with which his own was but .as ;t drop of rain. “ And there is no victory but 
flull-l God.” 

Amir l[\ds Khwaja, Amir Begjik, I.skandar Oghldn, Amir Hamid and 
.Vmir T usut w-eie taken prisoners. But the generosity, common to all Turks, 
eras favourable to the Khdn, for the soldiers who iiad captured him, when 
they recognised him, without saying anj'thing to tlieir leailers, mounted him 

' Petis do la Croix says “ formed a crescent.” — R. 

That i', lie drew liis bow to the ear, straightening his left arm like the 
straight Arabic letter alii, and bending his right like the crooked daX. 

T be rhetoric, which continues for some lines, is omitted. — K. 

* This is in allusion to the blood-red tulips -which cover the ground in spring, 
in some parts of the Central .Asian steppes. 
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and Begjik on horseback and set them at liberty. But the other captives 
they kept hound. On the same night, Amir Timur continued his march 
until he reached the River Yam, in order to cut off the retreat of the enemy, 
of whom many had been killed. 

[Verse] : From their blood, the water of the stream became like wine. 

Amir Chagu and Amir Saifuddin, at his command, marched against 
Samarkand. They conquered this town in the beginning of the year 765 of 
the Hajra [a.d. 1363], corresponding to the year of the Crocodile [Lui] of the 
Tartar cycle. 

Amir Timur, who was attended by success in all his endeavours and 
desires, hastened to hold counsel with Amir Husain and Shir Bahram, and 
then set out in pursuit of the enemy. Having crossed the river at Khojand, 
he fixed his royal camp at Ta.shkand, and there, in order that his good 
fortune might not be quite perfect, he was affiicted with a few' days’ sickness. 
[Verses] .... 

Both Amir Timur and Amir Husain were for a short time a prey to 
a malady in that place. But they were soon released from the house of 
sickness; and the illustrious Princess Uljiii Turkan arrived in safety 
from Ear.' 

[Verso] : Bilkis again returned to Sulaiman. 

Amir Timur then resolved to return, and therefore recrossed the river at 
Khojand. Being .seized with a desire to hunt, he threw out a ring of beaters 
round a large extent of country, and Amir Husain did the same thing in a 
place called Dazak Bulbul. They set out from opposite directions towards 
Akar Kamar. Several days were spent in pleasure and amusement, according 
to the words, “ Seize the opportunity while you may,” and then they returned 
in safety to Samarkand. 

At the joyful advent of this augmenter of happiness and decorator of 
kingdoms, the people of that district were illumined by the protecting dust of 
the royal prince, so that the evils of the bulfetings of events, which had crejrt 
in among high and low, were cured by the healing properties of his humanity 
and encouragement. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

CONFERENCE [kURILTAi] BETWEEN AllIR HE.SAIN AND AMIR TIML’K ; 
AND THE RAISINO OF K.VBIL SH.VH OOHLAN TO THE RANK OP KII.AN. 

When the countries of Mavaui-un-Kahr and Turkistan, together with .all 
their dependencies, had been delivered from the domination and oppression of 
the pcoide of Jatah, no one of the chief princes or more important generals 

' There is nothing to show where the first part of this campaign took place, 
and I cannot trace the names. It seems that the Jatah army invaded the valley 
of the Zarafshiin, and if so Yum may stand for .Tam, to the south-west of 
Samarkand, and Knhn Mntan for Mitan, to the north-west of it. A'ur may alsii 
1)6 read Kaz or Gaz. 
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would submit to the orders and commands of another ; > for all the chiefs of 
tribes, making boast of the large number of their subjects and followers, 
wished to retain independence and would suffer no control. For it has been 
said ; A number of people without a central unity to direct them, will 
perish, and a kingdom without a ruler to give laws to the inhabitants, and 
prevent them transgressing the same, will most certainly fall into a state of 
disorder. 

[Verses] : A world without a leader is like a body without a head. 

A headless body is worth less than the dust of the road. 

Under these conditions, Amir Husain and Amir Timur took counsel 
together, and determined that it would be advisable to set up, as Khan, one of 
the descendants of Chaghatai Khan, while for the execution of this plan they 
convoked an assembly of all the chiefs and princes, in the year 765 of the 
Hajra [a.d. 1363-4], to discuss the settlement of the affairs of the State. 
They finally determined to appoint Kabil Shah Oghlan as Khan. He was the 
son of Durji, son of Ilchikadi, son of Dava Khan. In order to avoid the trials 
and troubles of public life, he had taken to ways of poverty and solitude, 
and had clothed himself like a darvish. They resolved to divest him of his 
poor garments, and to array his noble figure in the richly-embroidered robes 
of the Kbanship. To this end ; 

[Verses] : They prepared a splendid banquet, 

That what was small might become great. 

They sought the whole world over 
For gold and silver and gifts. 

They succeeded in placing Kabil Shah Oghlan upon the throne ; and, as was 
customary among the Turkish Sultans, he was presented with a goblet.^ 

[Verses] : 

All the mighty rulers and proud princes, at one time 

Bent the knee nine times in obeisance to him. 

Amir Haidar Andarkhudi ® was given over to Zinda Hasham, who executed 
him on that same night. [Verses] .... 

When the country had once again been brought under the rule of Amir 
Timur, he made a great display of his liberality and hospitality, and gave a 
great feast in honour of Amir Husain. His own stewards prepared the 
banquet. 

Amir Timur showed much favour to his own special subjects, and bestowed 
suitable presents on Amir Husain. 

[Verses] : He gave him the most magnificent gifts, 

Such as horses, swords, helmets and belts. 

Since the father of Amir Haidar was on the most friendly terms with 
Amir Timur, he was invited to the feast; for his intelligence had received 
brightness from the polish of experience of long years. With him and Amir 

] The meaning is perhaps : they would not submit to Timur and Husain.— E. 

= That is: They presented him with the roval goblet of the Sultans of 
Turkistan. — K. 

' Of .\ndarkhud, or Andhhiii, 
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Husain, he discussed the advisability of setting Amir Hamid and Iskandar 
Oglilan at liberty ; and Amir Husain (in spite of the words 

[Verses] : When your enemy falls into your hands 

Keep him at a distance, lest he hurt you again and you will rejDent) 

out of consideration for the noble-mindedness of Amir Timur, did not refuse 
his entreaty, but gave sanction for the two prisoners to he released. 

As soon as Amir Husain had set out for Sali-Sarai, his residence in his own 
province, Amir Timur sent Amir Daud and Amir Saifuddin to release the 
two prisoners, and to bring them hack with all respect and honour ; but 
Bayazid and Aiman, who had the custody of Amir Hamid and Iskandar 
Oghlan, on seeing the two messengers, thought they had come to kill Amir 
Hamid, and therefore hastened to put him to death, one giving him a blow 
with a mace and the other striking him with a sword. Such was the end of 
Amir Hamid. When Amir Husain heard of this, he said : “ The work of the 
servant was better than the work of the master,” and at once sent a messenger 
in search of Iskandar Oghlan, to kill him. 

[Verse] : Against the arrow of destiny there is no shield. 

During the winter of that year, Amir Husain and Amir Timur devoted their 
attention to the internal affairs of the State, so that the country attained a 
condition of perfect peace and prosperity. 


CHATTER XIV. 

THE r.ATTLE OF THE MIKE.^ 

From the garden abounding in thorns and adorned with flowers, the sweet 
zephyr reached to nostrils of those whose souls had been sent upon the 
battle-field of misfortune and grief. They heard the good tidings that God 
often crowns our best endeavours and most fervent wishes with calamities 
and hardships. [Verses] .... 

Happiness often results from the traces left by misfortune, and a state of 
equanimity and success often has its origin in distress and failure. 

[Verses.] .... 

The course of events in the time of Amir Timur is a proof and example of 
the above truths. 

For when the winter (during which he had devoted his time to the peaceful 
administration of the affairs of his State) had passed, and spring at length 
arrived ; (When the warrior spring had raised the standards of the tulips and 

’ Known as the battle of Lai — '.e., mud or mire. It appears to have lieen 
fought on the right bank of the Sibun (Jaxartes) between Chiniiz and (old) 
I’ashkend. Petis translates : “ Bataille des Bourbiers.” 
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]iad led out Lis army of green plants into the plains of gardens and meadows, 

[Verses]: The morning breeze led out his army towards the fertile plains 
And made ready the weapons and arms of war. 
lie made spears of the buds and shields of the roses, 

The spearpoints he made from sharpened thorns) 

[When spring set in] news came that the hosts of Jatah were again on their 
way towards this country [i'.e., 5Iavara-un-Nahr]. Amir Timur began at once 
to collect his army together, and sent to inform Amir Husain of the report. 
The latter ordered Pulad Bugha and Zinda Hasham, son of Muhammad 
Aperdi, and Malik Bahadur to collect their forces and set out with all possible 
speed to join Amir Timur. They met, and at once marched together against 
the enemy. On their arrival at Akdr,* they inspected the cavalry and beasts 
of burden, and remained there several days to take advantage of the excellence 
of the pasturage. Departing thence, they crc.ssed the lliver Sihnn^ and 
encamped [on the opposite side]. Amir Husain hastened on in the direction 
of the enemy, with a large body of men, till he came to the banks of the 
river, where he caught sight of some of their outposts. 

Amir Timur now removed his camp to the river-side, between Chinaz and 
Tashkend, and commanded his men to fortify their tents, which they did 
with great care. Meanwhile Amir Husain crossed the Sihim with his whole 
army, and halted in the entrenchments [//ito-c/id?] destined for his troops. 
The enemy had also encamped on the same side of the river, having reached 
it at early morn. Amir Timur and Amir Husain once more advanced, and as 
soon as the scouts of the two forces came in sight, preparations were made 
for battle and each army was arrayed in fighting order. Amir Husain 
commanded the right wing, and Tirlanji Irlat led the rearguard; his van- 
gLi.ird was under the command of Uja Betu Irdi,® Shir Bahram, Pulad Bugha, 
Farhad Aberdi, Malik Bahadur, and many other valiant soldiers. Amir 
Timur, who was the soul of the whole army, led the left wing, and he 
apjiointed Amir Siir Bugha, with the tribe of Kipchak, to the rearguard, and 
Timur Khwaja Oghlaii to the vanguard. Close at his side he kept Amir 
Chagu, Amir Saifuddin, Amir Mur.dd Barlas, Abbas Bahadur, and many other 
brave men of the sword. 

In this order they attacked the enemy, but in pursuance with the words : 
“ It is an evil day for you when you boast of your own strength or numbers,” 
they were not spared from an unexpected punishment, for the army of Jatah, 
which, in spite of its superiority in numbers, had been defeated at Kaba 
Matan, now that they found their opponents exceeded them in numbers, had 
recourse to magic, and sought aid from the Jadah stone, which possessed 
supernatural properties.^ 

_ ' This spot must have been near the left bank of the Sihun, not far below 
Khojand, and is probably the place called Akar Kamar above (p. 29). 

- Some MSS. of the Zafar-Mma say they crossed the Sihun at Khojand. 

^ This name might read Ulja Yetu Aberdi. — E. 

* The superstition of the Jadah stone is often alluded to by Baber. Erskine 
says the stone was called by the Arabs Hajar-ul-ilattar, or the rain stone, bv 
the Turks Yedeh-tdJi, and by the Persians Sang-i-deh. The author, a little 
lower down, speaks of Jadah as the name of a magician. The stone had the 
\ irtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease ; but in the course of time the 
original stone, whicli was given by Xoah to Japhet, was either lost, or the name 
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[Verses] : The army of Jatah had not strength for the fight, 

So they sought help from the magic stone. 

With the stone of Jadah, who was a magician, 

They filled the world with wind and rain. 

The clouds roared with thunder and the winds howled. 

A thunderbolt fell upon the earth. 

Although the sun was in Orion, a host of dark clouds suddenly filled the 
sky. The thunder resounded and the lightning flashed. The elements 
rushed out from the ambush of destiny into the open plain of the ether, and 
the thunderclaps re-echoed round the azure vault of heaven. The arrows of 
lightning were shot out, in all directions, from the bow of the thunder-clouds, 
and the rain shot down its whistling darts. It seemed as if the Fates had 
again become a prey to the love of rebellion and confusion. Such a quantity 
of water descended from the eyes of the stars, that the Deluge seemed to occur 
a second time. And the voice of Noah was again heard to pray for the 
cessation of the waters of heaven. 

The beasts of the field began to swim about in the water like fishes ; and 
the feet of the horses stuck so fast in the mire, that the skin of their bellies 
adhered to the crust of the earth, while the damp caused their bones to 
become bare. They were afflicted with Asterkha, and began to lose their 
flesh and become paralytic, their bones being loosened. The feathers of the 
arrows fell out : the notches came off ; while clothes and accoutrements 
became so heavy with the damp, that neither cavalry nor infantry were able 
to advance. In consequence of all this, our host' lost their confidence and 
courage. But the army of the enemy, remaining where they were, covered 
themselves over with felt, and as far as they were able, preserved their 
clothes and arms from the violence of the rain. When our army came up to 

of God, which had been engraved upon it, was worn away. “ It is pretended, 
however, that others, with a similar virtue, and bearing the same name, are still 
found among the Turks; and the more superstitious affirm that they were 
originally produced and multiplied by some mysterious sort of generation from 
the original stone given by Noah to his son.” Mir Izzat Ullali, who was sent 
into Central Asia by Moorcroft, mentions the Jadah stone as one of the wonders 
of Yarkand. “ He says,” writes Erskine, “ that it is taken from the head of a 
horse or a cow ; and that if certain ceremonies be previously used, it inevitably 
produces rain or snow. He who performs the ceremonies is called Yedehchi. 
Izzat Ullah, though, like Baber, professes his belief in the virtues of the stone, 
yet acknowledges that he was never an eye-witness of its effects.” (Memoirs of 
Baber, Intr , p. xlvii. ; also Klaproth’s translation of Izzat Ullah in Mag. Asia- 
tique, ii,, p. 3a.) 

In the Hahib-us-Siyar an instance is given of Tului, son of Chingiz Khan, 
having recourse to the Jadah stone (here Sang-i-yadda) to produce a fall of snow 
as a means of concealment, when hard pressed by the enemy during his invasion 
of China in 1230. (See Price’s Mah. Hist, ii., p. 512, who translates the word 
“ lapis imbrifer.”) 

The word Jadah, it may be remarked here, has no connection with Jade. It 
was in reality, as Sir H. Yule tells us, a bezoar, or antidote, much used in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabs and others. The bezoar was usually a hard concretion 
found in the bodies of animals, to which antidotal virtues were ascribed. “ The 
bezoar,” he adds, “ was sometimes called make stone, and erroneously supposed 
to be found in the head of a snake.” (Glossary, p. 68.) 

A complete note on the Jadah stone, containing numerous extracts from 
Oriental authors, will be found in Quatremere’s Hist, des Mongols en Perse, 
p. 128. 

’ Viz., the army of Timur and Husain. 

D 
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them, they threw aside their felt coverings and offered battle with fresh 
horses and uninjured arms ; then the combat began in good earnest. 

[Verses] : The cries and shoutings of the two armies 

Fill the whole world, right and left. 

The spheres ring again with the cries of the heroes and the sound of the 
Icerraadi} 

Amir Timur, by the aid of God, made a charge with the left wing, and 
overcame the right wing of the enemy, which was led by Shenkummnydn, 
brother of Amir Hamid ; and when Ilyas Khwaja Khan saw this, he fled in 
confusion. But meanwhile fortune had deserted the right wing of our army, 
for the enemy’s left, led by Sharawal and Haji Beg, attacked and overcame 
onr right ; they drove Tilanji- and Zinda Hasham back to where Amir 
Husain was posted, and the body-guard of the latter being terrified, turned 
and fled. But Pulad Bugha and Shir Bahram stood their ground and 
displayed the utmost courage. Haji Beg continued the attack and out- 
flanked our right. Faihid and Orong Timur^ were astounded at the sight of 
this. But Amir Shams-ud-Din, on the other hand, having withdrawn the hand 
of bravery from the sleeve of temerity, made, with his men, a great display of 
courage. 

And now the fuel of the ardour of Amir Timur took fire ; he seized his 
sword 

[Verses] : And made such sparks fly from it that 

The sun in comparison seemed dark. 

He charged down like a roaring lion. 

[He wore] his iron helmet, bearing the crest of a dragon. 

He charged the enemy with seventeen regiments \fuslmn ] ; the wind of 
his onslaught threw fire and fear upon the harvest of their stability, so that 
Amir Shams-ud-Din, tei-rified at the fierceness of Timur’s attack, was obliged 
to turn the reins of power from the field of battle, and to set the face of 
helplessness and defeat in the direction of flight. This success of Amir 
Timur gave Amir Husain an opportunity to re-assemble his troops, and 
having done so, he stood bis ground. 

[Verses]: From the victory of this host-crushing Shah 

The army received new life into its body. 

Amir Timur sent his servant Taban Bahadur to Amir Husain, saying : “ It 
is time for the Amirs to adv.ance. Let us, together, make such a charge that 
we may cause an earthquake among the proud princes of the enemy: so that 
they may lose all power to resist us and all strength to oppose us.” 

But in proportion as the power of Amir Timur rose, so did the star of 
felicity of Amir Husain begin to decline, and his happiness to approach the 
evening of distress, according to the test, “ God doth not work any change 
in the people, until they have altered their own individual selves.” During 
this period, his nature underwent a great change; he lost his former stability 

‘ A kind of horn or trumpet. Petis de la Croix says it was a trumpet eight 
feet long, used in the army. {EM. de Timur Bee, i., p. 87.) 

- May read: Petlanji. — B. 

’ (Ir perhaps : Erek Timur. — R. 
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of character, and began to adopt evil habits and practise evil deeds. [Thus] 
when Taban Bahadur came before him, Amir Husain abused him much in 
words, and then struck him so violently that he fell to the ground. 

Amir Timur then sent Malik and Hamdami, who were two of Amir 
Husain’s adherents, to tell their master that he must most certainly come, in 
order that no time should be lost; but Amir Husain, having heard the 
message, began to abuse the messengers and let loose upon them the tongue 
of violence and menace ; then he added : “ Did I run away that you should 
thus press me to advance? AYhether you are victorious or whether the 
enemy carry the day, there is not one of you shall save his soul from my 
avenging hand.” 

Thereupon Malik and Hamdami, much enraged, left his presence and 
hastened to Amir Timur, to whom, on their arrival, they said, “It is no use 
your persisting in the fight.” Amir Timur was persuaded by them and did 
not oppose their advice, hut withdrew the hand of intention. Since the 
ranks of both armies had been so much broken that the left wings of the 
opposing forces were facing one another, each soldier encamped [lay down to 
rest] where ho happened to find himself. 

[Verses]: The soldiers of both armies lay down to rest 

And did not stir from their places till day had broken. 

During that night Amir Husain sent several times to request that Amir 
Timur should come to him, but the prince would not give ear to his entreaties. 
[Verses.] .... 

When, on the following morning, the two hosts again joined in battle, 
the army of Jatah was routed and fled. Our troops were pursuing, when 
they suddenly caught sight of the standard [Tugh or Tuh"] of Amir Shams- 
ud-Din, who had separated himself with a large body of soldiers from the rest 
of the army. Thereupon the pursuers abandoned their object and turned to 
attack Shams-ud-Din, while the defeated army again rallied and made a 
violent onslaught upon our men. Thus our side, after it had gained a 
victory, was in its turn defeated, and in their haste to get away, many of our 
men perished in the mud and swamps. The enemy puraued them and put 
numbers of them to the sword, so that there remained nearly ten thousand 
slain of our forces on the field of battle. 

This battle took place on the 1st day of Kamazau of the year 766 of the 
Hajra [a.d. 1365], corresponding to the year of the Serpent (Yihan) of the 
Moghul cycle ; and astrologers have shown that this event coincided with the 
tenth conjunction of the triple aerial conjunctions in the Scorpion. This I 
only mention, that my history may be complete, but I do not wish to infer 
that events are caused by celestial influences, for “ God alone has influence 
over creation.” 

After this defeat, the princes retired to Kesh. All the chiefs of tribes 
began to cross the Jihun with their people. Amir Husain said to Amir 
Timur : “ It would be expedient for you to cross the river with your 
household and troops ” ; but Timur replied, “ Others may cross if they like, 
but as- for me, my patriotism will not permit me to leave my country to the 
molestation of foreigners. I will again collect an army and attack the 
enemy.” 

Amir Husain then left him and retired to Sali-Sarai ; then he made all his 
people cross the Jihun, and taking an out-of-the-way route, he reached a place 
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called Shibartu, where be h;ilted. From that place he despatched spies, 
intending, if these brought news of the approach of the army of Jatah, to 
take flight at once towards Hindustan.* 

As soon as Amir Husain had departed from Kesh, Amir Timur turned his 
mind to preparations for meeting the enemy. He mustered twelve regiments 
and sent forward eight of them, under the command of Timur Khwaja Oghlan, 
Charuchi,^ and Abbas Bahadur, to reconnoitre the country round Samarkand. 
But ou the way Charuchi took to drinking much wine, and the liquor made 
a strong impression on him : as has been said [Arabic] : 

Wine is like the wind: When it passes over a perfume, it b. comes 
fragrant ; but becomes tainted when it passes over a corpse. 

He became intoxicated and began to talk wildly, and very much frightened 
Baud Khwaja and Hindushah by saying : Such a one (meaning Amir Timur) 
purposes to send somebody to seize you, to take 3 ’ou before Amir Husain, 
and to have you killed without delay. [His companions] consequently were 
much alarmed, and running away, gave themselves up to the enemy. When 
they reached Kukung, they met the reconnoitring party of the army of Jatah, 
under the command of Kapak Timur, son of Ulugh Tokatmur Sharawal, and 
Angirchak, son of Haji Beg. They offered to act as guides to them and 
brought them to the place where Timur Khwaja Oghlan, Charuchi and 
Abbas were stationed ; these they put to flight, together with all their forces. 
When Amir Timur heard aU this, he knew that he must he patient yet a 
little longer, and that impetuosity was of no avail. 

He crossed the river at Amuyah^ and went and encamped at Balkb, where 
he again assembled his scattered tribe. He called to his side Tuman Kapak 
Khiin and Tuman Bnghai Salduz ; he also appointed a certain number of men to 
defend the banks of the river, and get what news they could of what was 
jiassing on the other side. 

Timur Khwaja Oghlan was punished for his misconduct, and from this 
]X)int Fortune continued to favour Amir Timur. [Verses.] .... 

‘ That is, Husain fled to the Hindu Kush, whence he might, if necessary, 
take refuge in India. Shibartu is no doubt the pass often mentioned by Baber, 
which seems to have been much used in those days. It is usually called Shibr 
or Shahar nowadays, and will be found on modem maps a little to the east of 
Bilmiiln. For a refugee crossing the Oxus at Sali-Sarai, the Shibr Pass would 
be one of the most convenient, if not the nearest route, to take towards India. 
(See Baber’s Memoirs, p. 139, and other places.) 

- Or Cha-urchi. 

’ Amuyah, or Amol, was a ford over the Amu or Oxus, in frequent use during 
the Middle Ages, and in the time of Timur. There was also a town of the same 
name, which stood near the bank of the river, in a direction about south-west 
from Bokhara, and either on, or very near, the site of the present Charjui. (See 
note,p. 170.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SIEGE OF SAMARKAKD BY THE ARMY OF JATAH. 

In the meanwhile, the army of Jatah reached Samarkand. Xow at that 
time, tliis town had no citadel, but Maulana-Zada Samarkandi, Maulana 
Khardak Bukhari and Abu Xasr Kalui Xaddaf influenced the people of 
Samarkand to defend and fortify the town ; and, despite their want of a 
princely leader, they offered stout resistance to the besiegers. They were 
bent on saving their city from the domination and tyranny of the people of 
Jatah. But when the inhabitants were beginning to tire of their efforts and 
to lose perseverance, God came to their aid and caused a pestilence to appear 
among the horses of the cavalry of .Jatah, so that three-fourths of them died. 
Consequently, the besiegers were obliged to retire, and the great majority of 
them returned on foot, with their quivers strapped to their backs. Since the 
people of Samarkand had so well defended their State, and had offered such 
determined opposition to their enemies, those among them who had most 
power became inflated with pride, and tried to obtain precedence over their 
equals by stirring up sedition and lebellion in the town. 

At the time of the retreat of the .Jatah army, Amir Timur had sent 
Abbas Bahadur to Kuhlagha' to spy out the land of Jatah, and when he tvas 
informed of the events above related — of the state of the people of Jatah and 
of the retreat of their army — he sent to Amir Husain to inform him also of 
the state of affairs, and to advise him to proceed in the direction of that 
country. When Amir Husain heard the news which the messenger brought, 
he was beyond measure pleased, and immediately set out from Shibartu 
towards Sali-Sarai. Amir Timur, having caused his household and people to 
cross the river, had sent them to their native land, and had started himself 
on horseback to meet Amir Husain. They met in the plain of Baklan,^ and 
having embraced one another in the most respectful manner, they held a long 
discussion about what had already happened, as well as about the future. It 
was finally decided that they should proceed together towards Samarkand early 
in the following spring. Then Amir Timur returned, crossed the Jihun, and 
encamped at Karshi. Karshi is so-called because Kapak Khan built a 
palace at [that spot which is] 2k fantsan<js distance from Nakhsheb, and in 
the Moghul language a palace is called Karshi. 

There Amir Timur remained during that winter ; and he caused to be 
erected on the spot a citadel [Hisar], which was completed by the end of 
the winter. 

‘ The Iron Gate. 

- Or Baghlan, which would be on the direct road from the Shibr Pass to 
Sali-Sarai. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'HIE LAST DAYS OF ILYAS KHWAIA KHAY, AND EVENTS THAT TOOK 
PLACE AFTER HIS DEATH. THE DOMINATION OF KAMAEUDDIN. 

There aie no traditions or stories extant among the Moghuls 
relating to Ilyas Khwaja Khan. We learn, however, from the 
Zafar-Ndma, that it was upon him that the Khanship devolved 
after the death of Tughluk Timur Khan. During his reign, there 
took place his A'ictory of the battle of the Mire, the siege of 
Samarkand and the abandonment thereof, on account of the 
epidemic which fell among his horses. He only survived these 
events a very short time. But an account of the events im- 
mediately following the death of Tughluk Timur Khan, as recorded 
in Moghul tradition, will be given below. For, although knowledge 
of Avhat happened after the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan is with 
God only, we know, from Moghul traditions, what occurred after 
the death of Tughluk Timur Khau. From these sources we learn 
that there were five brothers : (^1) Amir Tulik, who has been 
mentioned in connection with the conversion of the Khan to Islam ; 
(2) Amir Bulaji ; (3) Amir Shams-ud-Din, who is mentioned in 
the Zu/ur-Ndma as having taken part in the battle of the Mire 
(which passage I have copied into this book) ; (4) Amir Kamar- 
uddin, of whom I shall speak later; (.5) Amir Shaikh-i-Daulat, of 
whom no traces remain. 

After Amir Tidik’s death, the office of Ulushegi was given to 
Amir Bulaji, and when this latter followed his brother to the 
dwellings of eternity, the office of Ulushegi devolved upon his son 
Amir Khudaidad. But Amir Karaaruddin, going down on his 
knees before the Khan, said to him ; “ The office of my brother 
should first come to me, for his son is only sevmn years of age and 
is not fit for the duties attached to the position.” Tughluk Timur 
Khiin would not pay any attention to him, but appointed the then 
.seven-year-old Amir Khud.iidad to the office. Kamaruddin was a 
violent man, and was angry at being supeiseded by a child of seven ; 
but he could do nothing. 'When, subsequently, the Khan died he 
revolted. Tlie Zafar-Ndiun, on the other hand, says that he raised 
a rebellion after the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan. However this 
may bo, it appears that on the death of the Khan, Kamaruddin 
gave vent to that rancour which he had so long cherished in his 
breast, and (according to Moghul traditions) put to death in one 
day, eighteen sons of the Khan, and a.ssumed the style of Khan for 
himself. The country of Moghulistdn fell into a state of disorder. 
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Ouo of TugUuk Timur Khiln’s sons, who was still at the breast, 
being concealed by Amir Khudaidad, and his mother, Mir Agha, 
was spared. Kamaruddin sent everywhere in search of him, but 
they were successful in hiding the child from his spies. 

Kamaruddin devoted his attention to the affairs of the State, but 
in consequence of the hostility of the Amirs, there was disorder 
and strife in the country. Moreover, the invasion of Moghulistan, 
which Amir Timur and his army undertook at that time, was a 
serious obstacle to internal progress. 3Ieanwhile Amir Khudaidad 
sent Khizir Khwaja Khan from Kashghar to the hills that are 
between Kashghar and Badakhshan, that he might be safe from 
llie machinations of Kamaruddin ; which matter shall be presently 
related, but first of all it will be well to give an account of 
Kamaruddin and his times. 


CHAPTER XTII. 

HISrORY OF KAMARUUDIN. 

lx has already been said that Kamaruddin tried to assume supreme 
authority, but that he met with determined opposition from the 
Amirs. Thus it was that Kumzah, together with Uzbeg Timur 
(who was of the tribe of Karait), went over to the side of Amir 
Timur. Then Amir Timur raised an army, and himself remaining 
within his own dominions, sent Amir Bahrain Jalair, Khitai 
Bahadur, and Shaikh Ali Bahadur to the territory of Almatu.' 
On reaching the banks of the river Aishah Khatun they attacked 
the men of the Karait.^ After this battle, having concluded a peace, 
they returned. But Amir Timur not approving the peace, invaded 
the country in person. This expedition is related in the Zafar- 
Narna as follows : — 

The successful Amir 'J'imur, who when lie h.aJ once undertaken any 
bu.'incss was never content till he had carried it through to the end, was dis- 
satisfied with the gentle way in which his generals had treated the enemy, in 
watering the plains of enmity .and warfare with jxiace. For this reason he 
sent royal mandates in all directions for troops to be collected [verses] . . . . 
A victorious and veteran army assembled before the palace of the Shah — an 

' The modern Viernij. (See note, p. 182.) 

- Properly Karai, or Kirai, is the name of the tribe, though it is sometimes 
written Girai. The final t is merely the Mongol plural. (See note, p. 16, 
above ; also, for some remarks on this passage and the word “ Karait,” Howorth 
ii., pp. 13, 11.) 
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army countless as the sand of the desert. When he had passed Sairam and 
Yangi' in safety, with his victorious standard, the enemy fled before him, 
and he reached a place called Sangarighaj,- when many prisoners and much 
booty fell into the hands of his conquering host. 

At Adun Kuri,^ Amir Musa and ZindaHasham, in spite of all the former 
benefits they had received from Amir Timur, again began to devise plans of 
treason and deceit, and with treacherous designs conspired together, [taking 
into their confidence] the son of Kliizir Yasuri, named Abu Ishak. They took 
a solemn oath that when they reached Kara Saman they would by some 
stratagem seize the ‘Lord of the Conjunction’ while hunting, and they 
laughed over the thought of their foolisli plan. The Khanzada Abu Madli 
Turmadi and Shaikh Abu Lais of Samarkand, who were already sworn 
enemies of Amir Timur, now joined in this conspiracjn 

But some one happening to get knowledge of the affair, informed Amir 
Timur thereof. Thereupon his majesty summoned the offenders to appear 
before him. They were brought in [and thrust] ujron their knees, and on 
being interrogated, were found guilty of high treason and rebellion. 

But as the Queen Sarai Mulk Khanim* was the niece of Amir Musa, and 
because the chaste Princess Akka Begi had been promised in marriage to him, 
Amir Timur said to him : “ Although the crime you have committed is a 
grave one, nevertheless as we are relations, I will forgive you and take no 
vengeance upon you. [Verses] . . .. Your connection with me and your white 
beard have given you hope of life. AVere it not for these, I should give the 
command for your evil-intentiomd head to ho severed from your body.” And 
to the Khanzada he said : “ As your family is connected with the lioiisehold 
of the Prophet (upon all of whose descendants bo peace) I shall not consent 
to your receiving any ill-treatment ; you must however quit this country.” 
He commanded Abtt Lais to make the pilgrimage to the Hijaz. The son of 
Khizir Y’asuri, being the brother of the wife of Amir Saifuddin, appealed to 
the clemency of the ‘ Lord of the Conjunction,’ and so escaped from the 
abyss ; thus the tablet of his soul was cleansed of its sins with the pure water 
of royal beneficence and mercy. A royal mandate was issued, ordering 
Ziiida Haiham to bo conveyed, hound, to Samarkand, and there closely 
confined. AA lien Amir Timur icturiicd to his seat of government [Samarkand] 
lie gave the governorship of Shibarghan, and the position which had been 
licld bv Zmda Ilashani, to Ba\ an Timur, son of Ak Biigha. 

’ May be read Tanki or Panki, hut no doubt Yangi is intended, t.e., Tiirilz. 
(See notes, pp. 63 and /9-Sl ) 

- Or Sangarnifaj — R. 

Ibis may bj read as Retis lias read it: Adun Kunzi. I cannot identify the 

spot 

‘ Sarai Mulk Kluiuim was, according to Petis dc la Croix, Timur’s chief 
wife, and motlicr of Sliah Eukli 3Iirza. (Timur AVc. i., p. 225.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE THIED INVASION OF JATAH ('THAT IS TO SAY JIOGHULISTAn) UY 

AlIIE TDIUR. 

On Thursday, the first day of the month of Shahan of the year 776 of the 
Hajra [a.d. 1375], Amir Timur, having collected an army, marched out towards 
Jatah — which is equivalent to Moghulistan. On the route he encamped at 
the Rahat-i-Kataan, when the coldness of the weather caused the sun suddenly 
to withdraw behind the veil of the clouds, and much rain and snow began 
to fall. 

[Verses]: No one ever yet saw so much snow. 

The world looked like a morsel in the snow’s mouth. 

The violence of the storm deprived the soldiers of their strength, and they 
were soon no longer able to look after their horses, because of the risk they 
ran of losing their own lives ; in this way many of the men died and a 
quantity of horses perished. Amir Timur, being moved to pity at this sad 
state of affairs, commanded them to break up the camp and return to 
Samarkand, where they remained about two months, until the rigour of the 
season had in some measure abated. On Monday, the 1st of the month 
Shawal, at the beginning of the year of the Hare (Tushkanl, he again led 
out his army against the country of Jatah — which is equivalent to 
Moghulistan. 

He sent Amir Zada Jahangir forward to reconnoitre ; and to accompany him 
he sent Shaikh Muhammad Bayan Salduz and Adilshah, to whom he had en- 
trusted the tribe of Jalair, on the death of the latter’s father, Bahram Jalair. 
Having passed Sairam, they came to a place called Jariin, where they seized 
one of the soldiers of the army of Jatah and sent him on to Amir Timur. 
When he nas asked for news of Kamaruddin, v/ho was of the tribe [fjuiat] of 
Dughlat, he related that Kamaruddin h.ad collected an army and was then 
stationed at Keuk Tubeh,' waiting for Haji Beg, but that no news of the 
advance of Amir Timur had reached Kamaruddin. Timur then ordered tt c 
reconnoitring party to hasten forward, while he himself scon after followed 
them. 

When Kamaruddm heard of these doings, he withdrew his army to an 
inaccessible spot called Birkah-i-Ghurian^ [the Pond of the Ghuris]. In that 
place there are three very deep ravines, through which flow three great rivers. 
Kamaruddin having crossed two of these valleys with his army, ]iitched his 
camp in the third, protecting the approaches thereto with barricades and 
entrenchments. 

But Prince Jahangir marched forward at the head of Ids experienced 
soldiers, to the sound of the drums and war-trumpets. After they had 

' Or Kuk Tipa ; the “ blue hillock.” 

■ The Turki MSS. says Arslidl Atdr. I cannot find eitlicr name on any map ; 
i)ut, taking the probable position of the .Jatah army into eoiisidcratiou, it is 
possible that Otar, some foity miles west-nortli-west of Kastek, may repreSL-nt 
Ars/idl Atdr. 
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wounded and killed many of the enemy with their arrows, they came to close 
(quarters with them, and when night fell, all the enemy took to flight ; so that 
on the morrow nut a single man of the army of Jatah — that is to say, 
Moghulistan — was found in the camp. But our victorious soldiers followed 
in their pursuit, and put to death many of those heretics. When the sun had 
risen, Amir Timur arrived on the spot with the rest of the arm}’. He there- 
upon sent Amir Sayyid Daud, Husain and Uch Kara Bahadur in pursuit of 
the enemy. In accordance with his orders, they’ followed the course of the river, 
and Husain was drowned in the river. On reaching the enemy’s country 
they began to ravage and pillage, and seized many’ of their horses. But they’ 
spared those Hazai as who submitted, and having disarmed them sent them 
on to Samarkand. Amir Timur advanced as Or as Bditak* with the purpose 
of meeting the enemy, while he sent Amir Zada Jahangir with one regiment 
to look fur KamarudJin, that he might defeat him and take him prisoner. 
The prince accordingly set out with a body of men, and laid waste the country 
of Uch and Firman.- He came upon Kamaruddin in the mountains, and 
pursued him beyond the limits of his own country ; he also captured much 
booty and took many prisoners. Among the latter we: J Tuman Agha, the 
vife of Kamaruddin and her daughter, Dilshad Aghd. The prince sent news 
of his succc=s to Amir Timur, who during fifty-throe days had not moved 
from Bditak. When, hov ever, tliis joyful intelligence reached his ears he 
immediately set out for Kara Kasm.ak, which hill he ascended and awaited 
the happy return of liis son Jahangir. On his arrival, the latter, having 
respectfully kissed Amir Timur'.s feet, presented him with a ejuantity of 
booty, horses and slieep, after which lie obtained for Dilshad Agha the honour 
of saluting the Emperor. [Verses.] . . . 

Amir Timur, on leaving this encampment, descended to Atbashi and thence 
in'ocecded to Arjia Yazi,'^ wliere lie spent a few days in festivity’ and rejoicing. 
There, too, ilubarakshah Makrit, who was a commander of 9000, and one of 
Timur’s oldest friends, showed hisiespect for the Amir by causing a grand 
festival {tdi) to be organised in his honour. And he so gained Amir Timm’s 
good giaces that he obtained for hi.s .son, Khudaidad, the succession to the 
honouis and titles of Saldr Oglildii and of Husain, who had both perished in 
the late war. 

’ Mr, V. P. Kalivkine mentions ‘‘Baitok” as a village in the Andijan district 
of Farghana, and says that its ancient name was “Paitoug.” (ffist. du KJianat 
df Klwhand, p. 14.) 

- Possibly the first of tliese two places may stand for Us/i, near the eastern 
borders of Farghana, hut I know of no place with a name like Firman in this 
direction. Dr. Bellew has “ Uch Burhaii or Uch Turfan ; the latter place, 
liowever, would seem to lie too far east to suit the narrative, while the former 
was to all intents and purposes Kashghar. Dr. Bellew himself tell.s us {Kashmir 
and Kashgar, p. S09) that the Feh Biirhan ridge is on the left bank of the 
Tuman River, while the modern Kashghar stands on the right bank, having 
been built there after the destruction, e.irly in the sixteenth century, of the old 
town, which was on the left hank. Had Firman been so near Kiishghar as to form 
almost a part of the town, the name of Kashghar would certainly have appeared in 
connection with that of Firindii. Like Kara Kasmnl:, which occurs immediately 
below, it was probably the name of an uninhabited s ■ ■ j ' .■■ ■ id, and 
should be looked for in the hills to the north-west of .•'■.■■■ ■"’’s map, 

though loaded with detail, does not contain these names (See also p. 304, 
for Vch Rur/Aan, which Mirza Haidar puts at three /Vosd/.-As, or twelve miles, 
from Kashghar.) 

^ Arpa and Yazi ; two rivers springing fiom the same range of hills near the 
eastern confines of Farghana. (See map for the position of the pass.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MAKEIAGE OF AMIR TIMUR WITH THE PRINCESS DILSHAD AGHA. 

Amir Timur, in accordance witli the text of the Koran : “ Thou shall marry 
ivhatever woman thou pleasest, even unto the number of four women,” set 
the eye of his favour upon Dilshad Agha, and resolved to marry her. The 
officers of the Court made preparations for grand festivities. Wine and song 
and instrumental music were not wanting, and the whole ceremony was 
conducted with the greatest pomp and magnificence. The revels having been 
brought to a close, Amir Timur broke up his camp, and crossing the Yazi 
Daban,’ went and pitched his royal tents at Uzkand. Here he received his 
eldest sister Kutlugh Turkan Agha, who, accompanied by several princes and 
nobles, had arrived from Samarkand ; she had the honour of kissing the 
Emperor’s feet, and took part in the festivities which were now again renewed 
at the Court. From Uzkand they proceeded to Khojand, when Adilshah, 
being obliged to show his submission, organised feasts and merry-making in 
honour of Amir Timur, and made him presents of horses in order that his 
homage might gain the Amir’s approval. His heatt, however, was of anothei’ 
colour, for he had really the design of taking him by surprise in the midst of 
the rejoicings. But Amir Timur (whom God used to watch over continually) 
by his happy intuition, observed signs of this hidden treason, and detected 
the evil intentions of the conspirators by their movements. He thereupon 
rose from the banquet, mounted his horse and returned to his camp. 

At the time when he was advancing to attack Kamaruddin, Shaikli 
Muhammad Bayaii Salduz, Adilshah Jalair and Turkan Aiiat had resolved 
to seize Amir Timur whenever an occasion should present itself. But their 
schemings were of no avail against one who was so carefully watched over by 
the Eternal : and thus he reached his capital without accident. He then 
disbanded his soldiers, while he himself went to take up ids winter quaiters 
at Zanjir Sarai, which is two marclies to the west of Karshi. During the 
winter Adilshah arrived, and having paid his respects at tlie palace, confessed 
to the Amir the evil designs he and the other conspiratoi’s had had against 
him. When Timur heard this, he was wise enough to protend not to have 
heard, and showed Adilshah great favour. When tlie winter had passed, he 
issued an order for his soldiers to muster, witli the object of making another 
war upon Kliwarizm. All the generals, princes, and soldiers having 
assembled round his palace, be ordered them to seize Shaikh Muhammad 
Bayan Salduz and to put him on trial. After his case had been heard, his 
guilt being clear, lie was Ijanded over to the brother of Harimiilk Salduz, a 
relation of his own, whom he had unjustly killed with his sword. Tho 
brother avenged Harimulk by killing Shaikh Muhammad in a like manner. 
Ali Darvish, son of Bayazid .Jalair, was also put to death after being found 
guilty ; while the government of the Tuman of Salduz, together with the 
administration of justice and police [(Shfcf], was entrusted to the brave 
Ak Timur Bahadur. 

' Evidently the pass fDaban) between the Yazi and Arpa rivers, alluded to 
in the last note. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


■IHJKD E.XI'iUlTIOS OF AlllR Tliar. INTO KHWAEIZM, AND HIS RETURN 
UN ACCOUNT OF THE REVOI.T OF S.ill liUGHA, ADILSHAH AND 
BAHRAM JALAIR. 

In the beginning of the spring of the year of the Hajra 777 [a.d. 1375], or 
the year of the Crocodile (Lui) of the Tartar cycle, Amir Timur, being 
encouraged bv his Ibimer good fortune, detei mined to make an expedition 
into Khwarizm, preferring war to feasting. [Verses] .... 

Having, therelbie, appointed Amir Ak Bugha Governor of Samarkand, and 
having sent Amir bar Bugha, Adilshah .Talair, Khitai Bahadur, Ilchi Bugha 
and other commanders ol thtiusands, with 30,000 horsemen, to .Tatah (which is 
equivalent to IMoghulistan), he pave them express orders to seek diligently for 
Karaaruddin, and to kill him wherever they might find him ; he then raised 
his own victorious standard and set out for Khwarizm with a numerous army. 
On reaching a place on the banks of the .Jihuu, called Sihpdyah, he saw 
Tuikan' Arlat approaching on the other side of the river. The latter, how- 
ever, feeling that the end of his life had come, did not deem it advisable to 
advance, but tied back with his men to Kuzruan.' Amir Timur thereupon 
sent Piilad after him with a few men. They marched day and night, and 
having passed Andkhud they came up to the fugitives at Faryab,- which is 
on a river, where Turkan, with his brother Turmish and their men, taking 
up their positTn on the hank of the river, ottered them fight. The enemy 
.stood like lions at first, but they were at length defeated and compelled to 
take to tlight, the victorious army following close upon their heels. Pulad 
alone ciiine up to Tuikan. His horse being fatigued, Turkan dismounted and 
mu forward on foot ; he then siiuck Pulad’s horse with the shaft of an arrow, 
and before the latter cuuld rise from the ground, aimed at him another arrow, 
which only passed through Pulad’s helmet. Then Pulad, becoming more 

‘ A corruption, probably, of Khoru^dii, a province which extended, at the end 
of tlie fifteenth century, eastward to Balkh and north-eastward to the Amu. 

- These movements are not intelligible. Fardh, or Fdrydh, was an ancient 
name of Olrar on the Sir or Jaxartes, but there is also a Fariib near the right 
bank of the Amu or Oxus, to the south-west of Bokliara, and though Petis de la 
Croix (Ilist. <le Timur Etc, vol. i., pp. 2C0-1) specially explains that the 
Fdrydh of the text means Otrar, this is obviously impossible. It seems, 
however, that there was a third Fdrydh, for Abul-feda, on the authority of the 
Loldb, speaks of a “ small locality ” of that name in the environs of Balkh. He 
also quotes Azizi to the efi’ect that Fdrydh was situated twenty-two parasangs, 
nr about eighty-eight miles, from Balkh, but in which direction he does not 
mention. Again, he tells us Ibn Haiikal states that the water of this Fdrydh 
comes from Talkiin — a jilace not far from Marv-al-Eud — this latter being some 
forty parasangs, or four days’ journey, east of Alarv-i-Shah-Jahan, and situated 
probably not far east of the Hurghab. It is this last Fdrydh (now no more) that 
seems to be indicated in the text. But, in any case, the movements of Pulad’s 
pursuing fence are inexplicable, as it couhl not have passed Andkhui (or And- 
khud) to reach a spot near the Hurghiib.or IHU miles east of Marv-i-Shah-Jahan. 
(t^. cAbul-feela, ii (2), jip. r.'o-G ami lUS.) The only maj) I know of that shows 
this Forytih is that of .Tames Fraser, who marks the place about halfway 
between Balkh and 3Iarv-aI-Kud. (See uj Swlir frhuli, 1742 ) 
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furious/ made a bold rush at him, and they wrestled together for some time, 
till at last Pulad got the upper hand, and crying out, “ Long live Amir 
Timur ! ” struck Turkan to the ground. He then cut off his head and 
returned in triumph. 

Aman Sarbadal, who had gone in pursuit of Turkan's brother, Turmish, 
came up with him, overcame him, and severed his head from his body. His 
corpse became meat for the wild beasts, while the heads of the two were 
taken before Amir Timur. 

Of those Amirs whom Timur had sent into Jatah (that is to say, Moghul- 
istan),^ Sar Bugha and Adilshah, when tliey found the country empty,'^ 
prepared another plan of revolt ; they seized Khitai Bahadur, and Ilchi 
Bugha, while Hamadi, whom Amir Timur liad made Governor of Andakan 
[Andijan], allied himself with them. Having collected their tribes, namely, 
the .Jalair and the Kipcliak, they set out against Samarkand, and began to 
lay siege to it. But the inhabitants defended themselves so successfully witli 
arrows and darts, that they could not surround the town. Amir Ak Bugha, 
who was governor of the town, wrote of this matter to Timur, who having 
passed Kat* had just attained Khas, when this news reached him. He 
immediately made preparations to return, and, having sent forward his son 
•Jahangir, in command of the vanguard, he himself followed with a largo 
army. When he reached Bokhara he put his men into fighting order, and 
went and encamped at Rahat-i-Malik. 

Prince .Jahangir came up with the enemy at a place called Karmina, whore 
a battle took place. The air was filled with the sound of cymbals, and much 
blood was shed. But the Prince Jahangir, relying on the aid of the eternal 
God, at length overcame the enemy, who fled into the deserts of Kipohak, 
wliure they put themselves under the protection of Urns Khan.“ Timur 
Big, finding himself victorious, returned in peace to his capital. He then 
divided the tribe of Jalair between his Amirs, and appointed his son Omar 
Shaikh Governor of Andakan [Andijan]. 

Adilshah and Bar Bugha remained in the service of Urus Khan. But at 
length their thirst for rebellion again got the better of them, and once, while 
L'riis Klian was absent at his summer quarters, they ran away, and drawing 
the swoid of treachery from the sheath of infidelity, made war on Dchibi, a 
lieutenant of the Khan, and killed him. They then fled to the court of 
Kamaruddin in Jatah (that is, Moghulistan) and tried to stir up in him a 
spirit of revolt. 

' Puldditar : more steely ; a play on the word Puhld, which means steel. — R. 

- It may be observed here that it is IMirza Haidar, and not the author of tiie 
Zafar-Ndma, who interpolates on each occasion the remark : '‘Jatah hi ’ihdrat i 
Moghulistan ast" — that Jatah is equivalent to Moghulistan. 

^ I.e., offered no resistance. — B. 

^ Marked on Petis de la Croix’s map (vol. i.) near the bank of the Oxus, a 
little above Khiva. Erskine mentions Kat as the ancient capital of Khwarizm, 
and says it lay twenty-four miles from Hazarasp down the Amu. (Baber, 
p. xxix. ; see also Sprenger’s map No. 3 in Post-und-Reiseroiiten des Orients.) 

’ Ruler of the White Horde of Kipchak, and a de.scendant of Juji Khan. 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

AMir. tlmur’s fourth expedition into ja^xh (that is, 
moghclistan). 

Ai'ter Sur BugLa and Adilshah had attached themselves to Kamaruddin, 
they used every possible means to rekindle in him the old fire of enmity 
wliich he naturally cherished against Amir Timur. Kamaruddin finally led 
an army into the country of Andakan, where the Hazara of Kudak, deserting 
Omar Shaikh, joined the side of the enemy. But Omar Shaikh, having taken 
up a fortified position in the mountains, sent a messenger whose name was 
Hashmand, to Amir Timur to tell him that the enemy had arrived with a 
large army, and that they had overrun the whole of Andakan. Amir Timur 
was much enraged when he heard this, and immediately set out with all 
haste for that country. When Kamaruddin heard of the advance of Amir 
Timur he retired from the place where he was encamped, and having caused 
his household and tribe to leave Athashi, he hid himself, with 4000 cavalry, 
in a place of ambush. When Amir Timur reached that spot, being quite 
unaware of the traj) [which Kamaruddin had] laid for him, he sent forward 
the whole of his f.irce iu pursuit of the enemy. 

There stayed behind, however, of the army, 5000 cavalry and several brave 
generals, such as Amir Muayad, Khifai Bahadur, Shaikh Ali Bahddur and 
Ak Timur. Khittii Bahadur and Shaikh Ali Bahadur discussed how the 
enemy could best be destroyed. They determined to display the utmost 
bravery and a'ldacity, and thereupon .set out in pursuit of the foe, so that 
finally there di i not remain more than 200 men with Amir Timur. 

Kamaruddin, now seizing his opportunitjq rushed out of his ambuscade 
with his 4000 cavalry, sword in hand, bent on avenging himself on Amir 
Timur. Bnt Timur recalling to mind the words of the Koran : “ How many 
small armies have overcome great hosts by the help of God ! ” was in no 
way disturbed or alarmed, but encouraged his men and opened his heart to 
them, saying: “Victory is from the Giver of all good gifts: not from the 
multitude of soldiers is it to be obtained. Your solo duty is to acquit your- 
selves like men : for should you show even the smallest sign of cowardice or 
hesitation we are lost.” 

No sooner had he said these words than he turned his charger against the 
enemy, and full of trust in God, entered the fray. [Verses.] . . . 

After the fight was over, Timur avowed that it was only by the aid of Heaven 
that such a mere handful of men could have overcome a force of four thousand 
cavalry, bent on vengeance. . . . [Verses and rhetoric.] .... 

One day after this event, he fell asleep, and there appeared to him, in a 
dream. Shaikh Burhan-ud-Din Kilij (upon whom he the mercy of God). Amir 
Timur advanced towards him with great reverence, and asked him to pray 
to God for the recovery of his son Jahangir, whom he had left on the bed of 
sickness at Samarkand. The Shaikh answered, “ God he with you ” ; but of 
his son he said nothing. Vhen Timur awoke from his dream, he felt convinced 
that his wishes concerning liis son were not fulfilled, and was so distressed 
about Jahdngir’s safety that he despatched Bu Kutlugh, his private secretary, 
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with a letter (from Sang), that he might obtain correct news of his son. As 
soon as his secretary had started, he had another disturbing dream about 
Jahangir, and became more anxious tlian ever, saying to his courtiers : “ I 
sadly fear I am for ever separated from my son ; do not hide the trutli from 
me any longer.’’ But they, going down on their hnees, took a solemn oath, 
saying : “ Thy servants have absolutely no news of this matter, and have 
heard nothing of your son’s condition.’’ 

Departing thence, they again met with Kamaruddin at tlang Zighaj ; a fight 
took place, and they again put him to flight. Amir Uch Kara followed close 
after him, and when [the pursuers] had gone a little way', Kamaruddin, being 
surrounded by the Amir’s soldiers, turned round with eight of his followers. 
Ills horse was killed under him by an arrow, and he himself only just 
managed to escape on foot, covered with wounds. In the same fight Pnlad 
received an arrow wound in the hand ; by chance, also, a fire broke out, and 
the eftbrts which Pulad made to extinguish it, so increased the inflammation of 
his wound that he died. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DEiTH OF PRINCE JAH.VNGIE. 

Amtr Timur having left Atakum, crossed the Bihun and arrived at his 
capital, Samarkand, whore he found 

[Ver.se.s] : The people wearing clothes of black and grey 
And tears of sorrow streaming from their eyes. 

And all had sprinkled dust upon their heads 
And as a sign of mourning beat their breasts. 

They came in haste to greet their lord the king. 

Their heads they bared, and on their necks they hung 
Black felt and sackcloth, thus they left the town 
Filling the air with moans and lamentations. 

“ What pity that Jahangir, just and good. 

Should thus be carried off in early youth. 

As is a flower by the cruel wind.” 

When Amir Timur heard these wailings he could no longer doubt but 
that his forebodings liad been correct. The death of his son, which he now 
learned, caused the whole world for him to become black ; his cheeks were 
continually wet with tears, and life became almost unbearable to him. The 
kingdom, which should have been overjoyed at the return of its mighty 
monarch, was become, instead, a place of desolation and mourning. The 
whole army, clothed in black and grey, sat down in mourning. The generals 
put dust upon their heads, and their eyes were filled with the blood of 
their hearts. 

Though the Emperor was greatly overcome by grief at the loss of his son, 
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hi- uobie intelligenea fully realised that this world is hut transitory, and that 
every heitio; must iue\itably perish at some time — that we must “ Verily all 
return unto GoOf’ These cunsideratious hrought healing to the wounds of 
his Sorrow. He, moreover, instituted many pious works, and ordered alms 
to I'u distributed in the form of food to the poor and indigent. His son’s 
body was cairied to Ke.sh, where it was buried, and over the grave a beautiful 
liuilddni wat raise h‘ The prince was twenty years of age wlien he died. 
He left behind him two sons, one called llirza Muhammad Sultan, by his 
wile Khanzadali, and the other, Mirza Pir Muhammad, by his wife 
ISakhtirauik Aglia, daughter of liyas Yasuri. This second son was born 
fort V da Vs auer his father's death, which happened in the year 777 of the 
Hajia [a.i). io7.o-G], the year of the Crocodile (Lui) of the Tartar cycle. 

"When Prince Saifuddin- heard of this sad event, he became weary of life, 
and heaued Amir Timur to allow him to retire to the Hijaz. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AMtU TDirU SENDS AN ARMY AGAISST KAAIARUDDIN.® 

Amir Tuitii was so niucli afflicted by the death of Lis son, that he neglected 
almost ehtiuly the affairs of the State. 

[Verses]: What v.altie lias this world compared with heaven? 

I'jiiii tiic other world my mind is set. 

Why should I, for a meagre clod of raith, 
lie I'oiced to keep my spirit bound iii chains? 

Why fir the sake of living our shoit life, 

Should I be m.ade to lun the whole world o’er? 

Put the chief men among his nobles and princes came to him, and having 
done him obeisance, said; “The Almighty Creator and wise disposer of the 
atV.iiis of the uidverse has apjxiinted kings on the earth to protect the sons 
of men, aud aiiiniiii-ter justice to them.” 

^\'ii Put if the mighty King do fall asleep, 

IPs State will surely sink into corruption; 

Aud if the Siiltau’s sword be not kept bright, 

Tlie mirror of religion will grow dim. 

Tiic Suitan is the Shadiow of the Giver of All Light, 

And fioni his Shadow should the world become both fair and bright. 

* ^ * 4c 

’ Or mausoleum. — K. 

- L'nclc of Amir Timur. 

' This incursion appears not to have been counted as a fifth expedition into 
Moghulistan, as will be observed from the heading of the next chapter. Also, 
from IMirza Haidar's statement in the ensuing one, it appears that he regarded 
Tnmir'- expeditions ag.iinst the Yloghnls to have numbered five in all, while 
Fe'tis do la Croix reckons six. 
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If the desire of their noble sovereign was to please God, nothing could be 
more acceptable in the eyes of the Preserver of Mankind, than the adminis- 
tration of justice and care for his subjects, for the most perfect and wisest 
of all men (upon whom be the most excellent prayers) said that he preferred 
one hour of his life, which should be spent in the administration of justice, 
to sixty or seventy years spent in worship. 

Amir Timur accepted favourably the counsels of his servants, feeling that 
it was purely out of affection for himself, that they had addressed these words 
to him, and he thereupon began again to turn his attention to the affairs of 
the State. He also reassembled bis troops and prepared them for an 
expedition. 

At this time, news arrived that Adilshah Jalair was wandering about the 
hiUs of Karajik, with a few other persons ; whereupon Amir Timur despatched 
Barat Khwaja Kukildash and Ilchi Bugha, together with fifteen hoi semen, 
in search of Adilshah and his partj’. They set out from Samarkand in the 
night, and when they reached Otrar a few chosen men were despatched to 
the mountains to look for Adilshdh. They eventually found him in a place 
called AksumA, when they seized him and put him to death, in accordance 
with the Yasak. Aksuma is a column [./if?], built on the summit of the 
mountains of Kardjik, to serve as a watchtower (didah Sa'/i f) tv hence one maj' 
look out over the plains of Kipchak.' 

Sar Bugha also, who having deviated fiom the high road of reason, had 
become rebellious and fled, now, after two years’ absence, being led bt’ the 
true guide of the intelligence, returned again to court. He was pardoned by 
the merciful monarch, and received the government of his own tribe and 
country. 

Soon after this, xVmir Timur saw fit to send his son Omar Shaikh against 
Kainaruddin, and with him he also sent Amir Ak Bugha, Khitdi Babailur and 
other Amirs, commanding them to do their utmost to sweep the enemy from 
the face of the earth. Thus intent on making a great effort, they set out 
with all possible speed. In the desert of Kuratu they camo upon. Kamar- 
uddin, and by the aid of the Almighty, their swerds of emerald hue became 
ruby-coloured like pomegranates, with fighting, and the faces of their 
opponents grew amber-coloured with fear. Their charges were so fierce that 
at length the enemy had to fly, scattered in all directions. IVhen Kamar- 
nddin Lad fled, the victorious army pillaged all his country and returned 
home laden with booty. 

* This tower, it seems likely, may have stooil at the spot marked on some map.s 
of Turkistan, “ Ak sumbo rums.” The site appears to bo on a & 2 iur of the rang// 
now called Kara-tagh, and would overlook the [/laius of Kiiicliuk from a diotance. 
Dr. Bellew calls the tower “a red-brick pillar built on tlie Kara C i;ic liill ’ 

( Yarhand Mission Iteport, p. 152.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

.nriR Ti:\ini’s fifth cxpeditios into jatah (that is, tioo.hulistan ). 

Xo sooner Lad tliese victoriniis troops returned fium their attack on .Tat ah 
(or Mogliulistan), than Amir Timur resiolveJ to make yet another expedition 
into that country, that same year. He sent forward, a.s an advance party, 
iMuIiaminad Ben, son of iliisa (who, on account of his connection hy marriage 
with Amir Timm, had a high opiinion of himself), Amir Ahhasand Ak Timur 
Bahadur. Vaichina, in obedience to orders, day and night, tliey came up 
with Kamaniddin at Bugham Issigh-Kul, and after a fierce fight, put him to 
flight. The}' then ravaged his country, and took liis men jirisoners. ,\,niir 
Timur him.self pursued Kamaruddiu as far as Kuchkar.'^ 

At this place news reached the Emperor's cars that Toktainish Oghlan,- 
liaving lo.st his faith in ITiis Kliiin, had come in hopes [of good treatment] to 
pay his respects at court. Tlio Emperor at once commanded the Amir 
Tuman, Timur Uzbeu, to go and meet Toktamish with all possible honour 
and ceremony, ami accompany him back. Amir Timur returned from the 
direction of Iiiagliu and alighted at Uzkand.“ Thence he reached Samarkand 
in .i^afety. 

On his arrival at tl e capital, Toktamish Oghlan was brought before him 
by Timur L zbeg andotheisof the nobles. Amir Timur received him with 
aftection, and vith all the honour due to a prince, none of the prescribed 
ceremonies being neglected : fT after he had given a great feast in Toktamish 
Oghlitri s 111 iiiour, he loaded him and liis retinue with magnificent presents, 
-such as g. lid an 1 jewels, robes of honour and girdles; arms, armour, horses, 
camel', tents, cyrabals (/.u's), chargers, slaves, standards, and such like 
thing'; and as a proof ot the extent ot the love he bore him, the Emperor 
jiiiid him tne honour of calling him his son. 


EtsTJ OF EXTRACTS FROM THE ZAFAR-XAMA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THi; LAST DAYS or AJIIE KAJIAUL'DDIN. 

I HAVE licard from certain TIogliuls that, towards the end of his 
life, Kamainddin was afflicted with dropsy. ‘ ‘While he w;is in this 
stale news came, one day, that Amir Tiiunr wa.s approaching witli 

' Kucbk.ir, nr KoTikar, is one of the head strcaiu,suf the Chit, to tlir soutli-we.'t 
"I l.'-iL'li Kill. t^ee the map.) 

- Tiikt.hiiid.i c\.is nephew of I'ras, and subscipaciitlv became Klian of the 
\\ hit.. Horde, (tiee not'- d, p. 4d). 

llii' .'enti.nee may also be read — “ tuined aside fi'urn the toad ti Inaghii." 
Tustea.l ot tile tonn Euujlni, Dr, Bellew has read Ju.ifjhnl, and this is likAy to 
be e..ircet, or nearly .so; for another nf the lie.ail stre.mis ot the t’hu, iii'tlie 
immediate iieiuhbourhoiod of Kitclikar, is called Jumij-in or Junhju!. I can find 
iiotlimg to answer to Innijloi. 

‘ .'Some details, deseriptivi; of the foul symptoms of the disease, are omitted. 
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his army ; but Kamaruddin was too weak to mount his horse or to 
hold the bridle. So his people carried him into the depths of the 
jungle, and left him there with two of his concubines, and pro- 
visions for a few days. The rest then fled. After the invading 
army had withdrawn, and the scattered inhabitants had returned, 
they sought for Kamaruddin in the jungle, but not a trace of him 
or of his attendants, either dead or alive, could be found. Thus 
were the people released from his oppression.^ After his dis- 
appearance Amir Timur’s mind was set at rest with regard to 
Moghulistan, and ho made no sixth invasion of that country. In 
fine, the Moghuls enjoyed peace and rest. 


CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE COJDIEXCEMENT OF THE REIOX OF KHIZIP. KHtV.VtA KHAX, SOX 
or TUGHLUIv TIMUR KH.VN. 

It has been mentioned above, that Tughluk Timur Khan’s youngest 
son was Khizir Khwaja Khan, and that while he was yet at his 
mother’s breast, he had been saved from the cruelty and enmity of 
Kamaruddin by Mir Agha, the mother of Amir Khudaidad. When 
Khizir Khwaja Khan attained the age of twelve years, [his friends] 
still fearing Amir Kamaruddin, removed him from Kiishghar. Amir 
Khudiiidad wished him to be accompanied by a few trustworthy 
men, but Mir Agha opposed this plan, saying ; “ Do not send any 
of your own servants, for when the boy becomes Khun, base born 
people [such as they] will become influential, and then they will 
prove enemies to yourself and your children. They will imagine 
that the people do not pay them sufficient respect, but say among 
themselves, ‘ These are only servants.’ For this reason rather send 
others than your own retainers — send strangers.” So twelve men 
were sent with him, of whom every one eventually became an 
Amir, and many of their descendants are alive now. Among their 
number was Arjirak, from whom are descended the Amirs of Itarji ; 
Tujri of Khwilrizm, from whom are sprung the Amirs of Kunji ; 
while another was of the tiibe of Chalish Siadi [or Sayyadi ! ; and 

’ Amir Kamaruddin was one of five brothers who were jfovernors of districts 
ill Mogliuliataii, and ivcre heirs of former Du"hhit Amirs (/ c., provincial 
governors), originally appointed by Clidgliatai Khiin. The brotiiers were Tulik 
at Kaslighar, Bulaji at Aksu, Kamaruddin at Atbiishi, .Shamsiuldin, who is 
mentioned as having taken part in the battle of Kai (or the mire), and Shaikh 
Daulat. of whom nothing but the name can be traced. Tulik, the eldest, was 
succeeded as Ulusbegi by Bulaji. and he bv his sou Khudaidad, who was seven 
years old when his father died. (See Bellew, Yarl:. Export, p. 151.) 

E 2 
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liis sons also became Amirs, witli the style \laJ;ah''\ of Knshji, but 
they are also called Kukildash.^ These persons all attained the 
rank of Amir, as did also the remainder of the twelve. 

In short, they conducted Khizir Khwaja Khtin up to the hills, 
which lie between Badakhsh.in and Kiishghar. But as the spies of 
Kainaruddin got news of his hiding-place, he was obliged to 
abandon it and take flight to the hills of Khotan. Then again 
fearing discovery, he pa'^sed on from this place to Sarigh Uighur,“ 
Jurjan," and Lub Katak,' in which regions he remained twelve 
years. On the death of Kamaruddin, search was made for 
Khizir Khwaja Khiin, and Amir Khudaidad sent some people 
to fetch him from where he was in hiding. As soon as he was 
brought in, Khudaidad called the jjeople together and raised him 
to the Khtinship. Thus did the splendour of the Khan come to 
illumine the sovereignty of the Moghuls, so that the affairs of 
Moghulistan prospered. 

The Kh.in then concluded a peace with Amir Timur, who formed 
an alliance with him hy marrying Tavakkul Khanim,® a maiden 
from the royal haram. During his reign the Khan undertook a 
holj- war ry/nu-'dr against Khitai. He, in person, attacked and 
conquered Kar.ikhoja and Turfan, two very important towns, 
situated at the border of Khitfii, and forced their inhabitants to 
hecunic Mubulmans, so that at the 23reseut time it is called “Dar al 
Islam’'*' As a seat of the Moghul Khakans this country stands 
nest in importance to Kashghar. It is moreover related that, in 
tluit eaiiiiiuigii, this country was divided up in the manner ordained 
hy the Holy Shariat. And there fell to the lot of the Khan, one 
jiiecc of satin and one grey cow.’ The Khan’s object in doing this, 
was the glorification of the realm of Islam. 

' Tlio Tnrki lias DuluMush ; the Persian ones have KuhilJush (or 
(I uiLaiimu’' snoiu Inuud or foster brother, which is no doubt the right 
readiULT. 

' Ti.i c jumiy of the t-.iiigli or Yellow Uighurs lay to the east of Khotan and 
Cli.irrlmn. (See note.-., jip. t» and Mt'J.) 

' < hur''li,'ni. or Cliiiiihai’il. between Khotan and the Lob Kor country. 

' (Jr i.o// K.iiiiiJ., the dictiict about Lake Lob. (For Katak or Kanak, see 

not,, p. . 

' She was the Klniu’s d.iughter. 

“ Y Inch III the tv.o loan.-, — Tuiliiii or Karaklioja — was called Bar al Blum, or 
• the t^eat ol lol.uii.’ Jlii/, i Jl.iidar leaves his readers to conjecture. They aie 
in nalily shuil t«eiity-jix or twenty-seven miles ap.ut. In our author’s time 
Tiu'f.iu was tile mere iiiiiMrtaiit. an 1 was usually the leaidence of the Khan of 
the State. Put in LailiLr time- Karaklioja w.is a place of consequence, so that 
It I- \eiy iiiieeil iiu wiiii'li III ly liave been reg.arded a.s the capital, and the Seat of 
I'liiiu, .It the date lie is speakiuir ot. It is possible also, that he may mean to 
nuinate the whole state, or proviue'e. of Ciilmrirtaa, as he afterwards calls the 
Jvlian.Ue w Inch hiv east ot the modern Kucliar, and had for its capital Turfiiu. 
lie 1 - much given, as will be seen, to iiaiiiir fopulate, or dual, names for countries 
or distiiL’t.s. and somicIiihls speaks ot this same piMvinco of Uigliuristan as 
■■ i (Fur liic identity of^Karukiioja (the Cluncse Ilo-Cliou) Avitii 

the ancant iva^J-(Jhalm^ etc., see Sec. v. of tlie Iniroduction.) 

iiif’pitce of &atm "and the ‘grey cow " may have been some emblems of 
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It is related in the Zafur-Nama, that as soon as Amir Timur had 
satisfied his lust for conquest in the north, south and west, he 
prepared an expedition against the countries lying to the east, 
especially against Khitai, which is the most important of them ; 
and a long description is given of the [projected] expedition, the 
substance of which is that he mustered an army of eight hundred 
thousand men, supplying them with provender suiScient for 
seven years — as was the custom in the armies of Irak and Eum.^ 
As the country Ij'ing between Khitai; and Mavara-un-Kahr was 
but little cultivated and thinly populated, he ordered each man to 
take, in addition to other supplies, two milch-kine and ten milch 
goats, telling them that when their supplies should be exhausted, 
they were to milk these animals ; and when, in turn, the milk 
should come to an end, thej' were to convert the animals themselves 
into provisions. 

Having completed these preparations, Amir Timur set out from 
Samarkand, and for that winter took up his quarters \JciMalc] in 
Turkistiin. While there, he sent to ask Khizir Khwiija Khan if 
it would he j^ossible to cultivate the ground [in Moghulistan], in 
order to furnish supplies for the army. 

I have frequently heard my father (upon whom rest the mercy 
of God) relate that in the beginning of the spring the new kimiz- 
had come in, and on that day, according to an ancient Moghul 
custom, a great feast had been prepared. As Amir Khudtiidad 
was on the point of offering a cup of kimiz to the Khan, one of the 
chief nobles announced the arrival of an ambassador from Amir 
Timur, and stated the purport of his mission. [The noble] added : 
“ It is much to bo regretted that wo have not power to resist him, 
and that we should he compelled to pay him tribute.’’ At these 
reflections, the cup of kimiz fell from the hands of the Khan, 
whereupon Amir Kliudaidad said : “ A'ou must now drink of the 
cup of tranquillity faJiai), in conformity with this couplet ; 

To grieve over \\Tiat 1ms not yet come to pass i.s taking sorrow in antici- 
pation. 

‘TTs better that I slioitiil defer to the morrow the iliing-i of to-morro'.v." 

Then he added : “ It has been said that if an apiple be thrown up 
to the sky, God has had time to bestow a hundred bles.sings before 
it descends again. Ere another year be passed, how many thousand 
favours may He not confer ! This consideration ought to bring you 
comfort.” 


power, or both may be corruptions of place-name.', due to bad copying. There is, 
however, DO doubt as to the reading of the texts; the words are Yal: Atldsf wa 
Yal Gdi'i Kahnd — words in wliich I can trace no names of provinces or districts. 
* Persia and Turkey. 

- Kumiz or Kimiz is a bitter beverage made from fermented mare’s milk. — I!. 
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Scarcely had he done speaking, when they saw advancing rapidly 
from the shore of Lake Karids, a man mounted on a black horse, 
and clothed in white robes. He rode on as far as the executioner s 
tent, where it is customary to dismount. This man, howe\'er, rode 
on without stopping, right past the station of the guards who were 
sitting in a line. The chamberlains \ yasaridY ran up from every 
side to try and stop him in his course, but he did not slacken his 
speed till he came up to where the Khtin was standing. Then he 
called out in a loud voice : “ Amir Timur is no more, he has died 
at Otrar ! ” Having uttered these words he again rode ofl’ at full 
speed. Many horsemen were sent after him, but none could over- 
take him ; and no other intimation of the news was received. 
However, after an interval of forty-five days, information came that 
Amir Timur had died at Otrar : so there no longer remained any 
doubt abu\it the matter, and the Khan was relieved of all anxiety 
and distress. 

The Khan was born before the year 770 of the Hajra, and the 
above recorded events took place in 807- of the Hajra. But it is not 
known how long the Khan survived Amir Timur — God knows 
be.st. 

"When the Khau ascended the throne of the Khanate, the founda- 
tions of the State, which, under the usurpation of Kamaruddin and 
the ascomlency of Amir Timur, had been much shaken, were once 
more strengthenod and consolidated. Old customs and lights, 
which liad fallen into disuse or oblivion, were revived, while the 
alTaii's of the kingdom and the business of the nobles were restoicd 
to order. Among other mutters that received attention was the 
lest'ji'ation to his rights of Amir Khndaidiid. 

For in the reign of Chingiz; Khan there had been granted to the 
aiici.stoin of Amir Khudaid.-id the following seven privileges 
titiitisiiJd : 1. Tdhl (or the drum), 2. Ahnu (or the Standard 

the firmer being called in Turki '‘nahun," the latter “tiinuiu 
I’l'jh." 3. Two of his servants might wear the Ki'Amn-in/jJt.” 

is synonymous with "ch'ipiir tiKjJt.” 4, He might wear 
the 7v»)'‘ in the councils of the Kli.-in, though it is a custom among 

' Yiisiinil may K' translated thamljerlain, or .sometimes macc-bearcr. 

- 'I'lmiir’s death took jilace in I’chruary, ItOa, or about the middle of the 
ll.ijra yi ar SOT, wliich licgaii on 10th July, 1401. and ended 2Sth June, 140J. 

- In the text used by Mr, Erskine, twelve manmh — privileges or prerogatives — 
appear to be mentioned, (tiee Hid. of India, i.. p. 4o. where, however, no detail 
is e'ivcn ) From hi- abridged M,S. translation at the British Miuseum, it i.s ee ident 
that Jit. Er-kine found only thri-n detailed, as is the case in the three texts 
Used by Jlr. lioss. lir. Bellew (^Yarlnnrl Hepnrf, p. l.TJ) has ten, and his list 
rliffers in many rcspeets from the one given above. The word tnarisab means, 
properly, ofici; or digiiiti/, but here iircroijative or pi-ivihgf, best answers the 
meaning-. A good account of these prerogatives is given by Frofessor Blochmann 
in his Ain-i-.lhhari (pp. ;>34-D), as derived from the Abbarnaniali of Abul Fazl. 

‘ Ferhaps girdle or garter, though the text would appear to imply the meun- 
iiig'/c/)v r. L)r Bellew translates : /po, '• armour ” (p. l.TJ). and Jlr. Blochmann. 
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tlio Mogliuls that no one hut the Khan may carry his quiver in his 
hand. 5. Certain privileges in connection with the Khan’s hunt.^ 
G. lie was to ho an Amir over all the Moghuls, and in the Jiniuais'^ 
liis name w'as to he entered as “ tiirdar of the Ulus of Moghuls.” 
7. In the presence of the Khan, the other Amirs were to sit a how’s 
length further than he from the Khan. 

Such were the seven privileges bestowed upon Urtuhu hy 
Chingiz Khan. When Amir Bulaji had brought Tughluk Timur 
Khiin from the land of Kipchtik, and had set him on the throne of 
the Khanate, he, in return for his services, received in addition to 
the seven privileges above enumerated, two others, so that he 
enjoyed nine in all. The first of the new privileges was, that he 
.should have the power of dismissing or appointing Amirs of 
Knshius ( that is, Amirs who had one thousand followers; without 
applying to, or consulting with, the Khan ; and the second was as 
follows : Buliiji and his descendants should he permitted to commit 
nine crimes without being tried. On committing the tenth offence, 
trial should he conducted under the following conditions : — The 
accused should be set upon a tvhite two-year-old horse : under the 
hoofs of the horse, nine folds of white felt should bo placed — as a 
token of respect — and he should in that position address the Klnin, 
^v•hile the Khiin should speak to him from an elevation. Wlieu 
the interrogatory and investigation hail been conducted in this 
fa.shion, if the offence should be a mortal one, and the other nine 
crimes should also be proved against him, tw'o Amirs should stand 
by and watch him while his A'cins were opened and all his blood 
drawn from his body. Thus he should perish. Then the two 
Amirs, wailing and lamenting, should carry his body out.'' 

These nine privileges were contained in a finaon issued under 

a culluction of flags, arms, or other insignia, which follow the king wherever ho 
uoe.s ” (p oU). 

' These are given in the texts, but are unintelligible to some of the best 
translators to whom IMr. lioss has shown the passage. Erskine also failed to 
translate it in his abridged 3IS. at the British Museum. Dr. Bellew has *■ jiTqri 
— himtinc circle — with jiower to puni.^h, accordin"' to rule, those who infringed 
its regulations.” Mr. Blochmann writes : ‘"He couM enclose a forest as 

his private hunting-ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty ” (p. 364). 

- M’ritten orders. — 11. 

= The nine original prerocatives carried with tlicm tlie title of Tarl;!idn — a 
very ancient rank, or order of nobility, among the IMongols. (See Yule, Cathay 
(md the Way Thither, iip. 2.sT and 436). The Tarhhuiis are constantly spoken 
of by Asiatic authors as a tribe, but this need not imply tliat they were of any 
particular racial descent. Distinctions between tribes and orders, or families, are 
not always accurately drawn. Tims Amir Timur, in his Iiisiifutes, enumerates 
twedve of the forty tribes (-•l/ruu/.s) which had submitted to his government : 
Barlils, Tarkhan, Arghun, Jalair, Tulkchi, Duldi, Moghul, Sulduzi [Salduzi], 
Tughai, Kipchiik, Arlat, and Tatar. Some of these names imply race distinc- 
tions : others only orders or families. (Davy’s Institutes of Timur, p. 91.) The 
word Barlits means '■ hero,” and some of the others may have special meanings 
also. yir. 1! B. Shaw translated Tarl.hdn bj- ‘‘Franklin.'’ 
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the seal of Tiigliluk Timur Khan, which I once saw myself. For it 
was handed down in our family, and ultimately came into the hands 
of my father (upon w'hoin be the peace of God). It was how'ever 
destroyed or lost, in the disturbed times of Sh:ihi Beg Khjin.^ It 
was written in the Moghul language and character, and bore the 
date and j)lace of the year of the Hog, at Kunduz ; w'hich goes to 
prove that Tughluk Timur Khfm's rule extended as far as Kunduz. 
Xo one alive now knows anything about the reign of that Kh.-in, 
but I have copied into this history the account of it given in the 
Zdfur-N'nan. 

iSinco Khizir Khwiija Khan had been saved from the yawning- 
abyss of Kamaruddin’s violence, and had been placed upon the 
throne of the Khans, by the aid of Amir Bulaji’s son, Amir 
Khudiiidad, he rewarded the latter Amir by superadding tliree 
privileges to the nine existing ones; making the prerogatives of 
Amir Khuduidud twelve in number. Thus : 

10. That on the occasion of festivals, when the Khan’s 
chamberlains \!iasavur\ arranged the ranks, one of the chamber- 
lains of Amir Khudaidad, taking part in the proceedings, should 
stand on the right hand side, holding the Khan’s cup : another on 
the left side, should hold the cup of Amir Khudaidad, and those 
two Clips wore to be exclusively re.«erved for the Khan and Amir 
Khudaidad. 

11. That ho should set his seal on all firmans that might bo 
issued, but that the Khan’s seal should beset above his. 

12. [Xo 12th inansnh is mentioned in any of the texts]. 

Such -n-ere the twelve prerogatives [uiansah'] for which a firman 
was granted to Amir Khudaidad, after whose death they descended 
to his son Amir Muhammad Shah Kurkan. When this latter died, 
they devolved on Amir Sayyid Ali Kurkan, the son of Muhammad 
Shah’s brother, and after Sayyid Ali to Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
Kurlciin his son, and after him to his son Muhammad Husain 
Mirz.i Kurk.in, father of the present writer Muhammad Haidar, 
known familiarly as Slirza Haidar. 

After the martyrdom of my father, my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, attached himself to Sultan Ash-Shahid-Sultan Said Khan ; 
the Kliiin Said Shahid confirmed all these juivileges to my uncle. 
The particulars of the matter are recorded in the Second Part of 
this Taril-Ji-i-Eashifli. These privileges (that is to say, the first 
'seven of them ) weie in force from before the year 62o of the 
llajra, which i.s the date of Chingiz Khan,- down to the death of 
the Khan and the murder of my uncle, the date of which was the 

' Shailiiini Khan, the I'zljeg leader. 

- This date is intendeil, evidently, for that of Chingiz Khan’s death, -which is 
usually taken to be 1227, The Hajia year (j2o began 12th December, 1227, so tliat 
nearly the whole of it fell within 122S. But the date of the death of Chingiz is 
very variously stated in difierent chronicles. 
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1 st of Moharram, 940 of tlie Hajra4 When this calamity took place 
and the Khanship came to Sultan Eashid, the customs of our fore- 
fathers were exchanged for other, and very different, practices. 

Praise be to the gracious Creator, in that when my turn arrived 
to be created, he made me a free man and independent of the 
Khans, for the great “ mansah ” He has granted me, is but an atom 
of those boundless favours which are the salvation of this world 
and the next. In the same way that thou hast made me materially 
free, make me also spiritually independent and prosperous ! 

[A'ciscs]; Oh! God, make all the world my ill-w islieis, 

Aiid keep me apart from them all. 

Kee[i my heart from worldly matters. 

And cause me to have but one purpose and aim in life. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

:MUl[AJIiIAD KHAJt, S02I OF KHIZIP. KHWAJA KHAX. 

This Muhammad Khan was the son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, who 
had, besides Muhammad Khan, other sons; among these were 
Sham-i-Jahan Khun and Nakhsh-i-Jahan Khun.- After Isan Bugha 
Klitin, excepting Tughluk Timur Khan, there was no one left in 
the country of the Moghuls tvho was of the first rank of Khakans. 
This fact I have already mentioned. After the death of Tughluk 
Timur Khan, Amir Kumaruddin mirrdered all Tughluk’s sons, so 
that there was no one left but Khizir Khwaja Khan. (This I have 
also already stated.) This last Khan left many sons and grandsons ; 
the details of the lives of all of them have nut, however, been 
preserved in the Moghul traditions. In fine, I have recounted what 
I considered worthy of belief regarding the history of the ancestors 
of the Khakiins. But I have not been able to learn any details 
concerning their uncles and cousins. Consequently I have only 
mentioned the sons of Khizir Khwaja Khan, as for example, 
Muhammad Kliiin : fur in him the race of Moghul Khakiins came 
to an end. 

Muhammad Kh;ln was a wealthy prince and a good Musulman. 
Ho persisted in following the road of justice and equity, and was 

* Said Khan died on this date. The author’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, 
was murdered by the Khan’s sou and successor, Eashid, a week or two afterwards. 
The 1st Moharram, 910, fell on 23rd July, 1533. 

- The discrepancies of various authors regarding the sons and successors of 
Khizir Khwaja have been remarked upon in the Introduction. See Sec. ii., 
pp. 10 seq. 
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ho unremitting in liis exertions, that during his blessed reign most 
of the tribes of the iloghuls became Musulmans. 

It is well known what severe measures he bad recourse to, in 
bringing the Moghuls to be believers in Islam. If, for instance, 
a 3Ioghul did not wear a turban \ Dastar'', a horseshoe nail was 
driven into his head : and treatment of this kind was common. 
( May God recompense him with good. ) 

In the Moghul records it is stated that Amir Khudiiidiid himself 
raised six Khans to the Khanate, and this Muhammad Khan was 
one of the number. 

Muhammad Khan built a Rnh/it on the northern side of the 
defile of Chadir Kul. In the construction of this building he 
employed stones of great size, the like of which are only to bo seen 
in the teinph-s fniitn'if of Kashmir. The Baliit contains an 
entrance hall 20 ija:d in height. 'When you enter by the main door, 
you turn to the right hand along a passage which, measures dO p«^. 
You then come to a dome which is about 2i) g/z, and beautifully 
proportioned. There is a passage round the dome, and in the sides 
of it ; and in the passage itself are beautiful cells. On the 
western side there is also a mosi|no 15 ;/riz in height, which has 
mure than twenty doors. Tiic whole building is of stone, and over 
the doors there arc huge s.Iid blocks of stone, which I tlionght 
very wonderful, bcfoio I had seen the temples in Kashmir.- 

' 'Whotliur till' (haul' tor it tlic lici'.;lit of tlie iloiuo i^not stutcil. A gnat varictv 
iit'i/ic ,irr in U'o in iiuliii, Jjokliaia. uml otbiT placos. Bulior inado liis <jaz about 
ibirty inolii liut it was (lopulaily taken at a little le.ss, porbaps about twonty- 
.•.( soil inciii.^. Miiza iltiiilar’s j/a: luay be assiiiui'il as about eLjual to Baber's. 
(Si I .tf iiif'O '. }i 1 ; al'ii note. ji 2 .'iij ) 

- Till' anr'.eiii ti uiiiles in Kadimir ate noticeil ayain tow arJs the end of tlie 
lii.sli.'r\. 'till' l.''iti/t, or travelli r’.s rest-iiouse (earavan-sarai) here recorded to 
lia\i )i' ru built liy Mnluuiiiiiail Kbau at a short distjnee Hortb of tbe Cbadir 
Kul, Would sri.iu to 1m- m e.xistence still. Its riling stand on tlio main road trom 
.Vlinati (; I . Vieru\ ) to K.isbvbar, by way of tbe .\arin loit, and tlii-y have been 
seen, of late, by 'oo lal Kumpeau travelleis. One of these is Dr. X. Si eland, whose 
.leeoiiiit of tbe buililme is iiuuteil, in Emrlisli, by Dr. Lansdell, m bis leerntlr- 
}iiiblisnoil book ot traeels iu bltinese 1 iirki.stau, an, I is so eontiriiiatory of Dlirza 
JIai-lai's ik'onpta n, that it luay usefully bo trausi-ribed ■ '■ The tra\ellr-r.” .savs 
Di. ,'soelanil, "is not a little astunisbed to see ii stone eonstruetion, iiuary w'itli 
ai;e, al'out i-S paeo' lima by "M wide, with a tlat root, (rom tbe niidJle of'whicli 
risio .1 loiicli, half-nmieil cupola aljout 2 j feet bieb. Tlie entrance, fairly lofty 
and \,iulted, e- uiluets to an interior without windows. Under the eiipola is a 
soil of .■haiiiboi or ball, with v.iulted wdnvs, 'J feet lii-h, of rooms or cells 
luDiiiiiLt oil L'l t-’Ui 1 , 1 1 1’l't lolls 111 the torni ot a I.atiit i*i'oss. Ibo entranee wine" 
luis lao.-ml oonidor~ on one -nle only, and in these, as in tliuse rf the other 
wines, lipeume's iroi’.i D) to DJ ineliC' are eoiitrive-l in the wall. I'liey lead to 
siiiiu'to o. lb, wliirh all- sijuiai. at bottom, rireiilar at top. and ]ir rfeetly daik, 
I .\i't pt wliLT- til" 1 eiline' has, in sonic case.s, tallen in. The eiitranees are so low' 
a~s-'ii!- tiiii- s to lie, -essitate eiawliu;r. .tuii the interiors Lave no trace of chimneys 
iiu Ill's. oi places to sit or sloop, Xo tr.ioL exist, ot reteetorv, kitelii n, oreyen tire- 
pl.o e, t’iiioudiout tile buibluejf, 'wliteb is eonstrm ted with mortar of fragments of 
lo.'ul l.liioisii and rnldisli selii.t. In the central ball are a few remains of 
pl.ister, but none ot ornani' ntation. On tin whole, Dr. Soeiand considers that 
till' l-uihlmir lias no ros' iiiblanee to otbor rcst-liousesi-r earavan-sar.ais in Central 
.\'ia. but I am in-t awaro tli.it In- ei-nneeD it with any ruin datinir from tlio time 
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Ill the time of Muhammad Khan, the learned Mirza Ulugh Beg 
■was reigning- in Mavara-iin-Kahr hy the appointment of his 
father, Mirza Shah Eukh ; he -was the founder of the famous 
ohservatory and the author of the astronomical tables called Zij 
Kiirl'dn. Mirzii Shah Eukh -was king of Khorasan and Irak. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known, but if -we refer to other 
dates, w'e find that he must have died before 860 of the Hajra. 
(But God knows best.)^ 


i>f the N'estorians. Dr. Lansdell does so, conjeeturally. He infers tliat the 
Ivabiit, being on the “ direct route between the Chri.stian sec of K;ishghar and 
the Christian settlements on the Chu, it seems not improbable that the mill may 
represent the monastery indicated on the Catalan map.” A reference to this 
ancient map — it was constructed in 137.5 — will, however, scarcely aid us in 
falling in with Dr. Lansdell’s conjecture. In the fiist place, the mona.',tery of 
Armenian Friars and Body of St. Matthew ” is marked on the reduced fac-simile 
publislu d in Yule’s Cathay, as standing on the margin of Lake Issish-Kul. that is, 
just at a spot where -we know, from the narratives of modern travellers, many 
reraarkahlc remains are to be seen — some on the shore, but mostly at the bottom 
of the lake, near the shore. The site of iMuhammad Khan’s Kabiit would be 
some ISO mdes to the south of the lake, by the Karin road, or 120 miles in direct 
distance. In the second place. Dr. Lansdell cites, from Dr. Bcllew, a passage 
purporting to be from the Tarihh-i-Bushidi, to the effect that IMuhammad Khan 
•‘convcited the ancient Hindu temple (resembling, in the niassivo blocks of its 
stone, the temples of Kashmir) called Tasli-Eabat, on the pass to the Chndir 
Kul. into a fortified post to protect his capital (Kashghar) fiom the incursions of 
t lie Kirghiz.” Tlic strange circumstances about this quotation are : (1) that I 
have been unable to find the passage in cither of Dr. Bcllew’s works (77ic 
Yiti-hrind Mi'eion ifeport or his Ku.dimir and Kadiylnir); and (2) that no one ol 
the ti.-xts of tile- Taril.h-i-Jtashidi in the British IMusCum, contains anything about 
the origin of the stones used in building the Rabat. These texts state, simply 
and clearly, that which has been translated above, <uul nothing more. Thus, all 
that can he said is: (1) almost contemporary evidence proves that IMnhumniiul 
Khun built a Rabat of huge stones; (2) that this building stood in a region 
Mhere Kestorian Christianity flourished in the Middle Ages ; ,tad (3) in a land 
Mhere many ruins, whose origin is not yet determined, are known to exist I 
ha\e not been able to obtain Dr. Seeland’s full description, but may n ieaih that 
no mere conjectures to the effect that the Tash-Rabat is unlike ordinary labats, 
or that it is like a monastery or what not, would shake the very eh ar evidence 
of Mirza Haidar. IVhut ho states, when coupled with Dr. Pcclaml’s discovorj . 
is interesting enough. The descriptions of the building and its geographical 
j'ositiou agree, in a remarkable manner, in identifying Dr. Seeland’s ruin with 
Muhammad Khan’s Rabat. 

* Strange as it may appear in the case of so eminent a personage as Ulugh 
Beg, Mirza Haidar’s statement that the date of his birth is not known, is correct. 
It IS known, ho-wever, that he began to reign at iSamarkand in a.h. 812 (or 
-v.u. 1103), some thirty-eight years before the deatii of his father Shah Itukh, 
who was the fourth son of Amir Timur. At Shah Eukh’s death in A.ii. 850 
( = 144G-47 A.D.) he was succeeded by Ulugh Beg, who, however, only con- 
tinued to reign for a further period of two-and-a-half years. In the dissensions 
and wars which took place alter Shah Rukh’s death, Ulugh Beg was taken 
prisoner and put to death by Jiis own son, Abdul Latif (Itamzan, 8 .j 3, or 
2 , th (Jetober, 1443). Thus Mirza Haidar’s calculation of the approximate date 
of Ulugh Beg’s death is not greatly in error, though tlie circumstance that he 
siiould be able to give only an estimate, shows that the chronology of his historj- 
is not always to be relied on. As the author of the astronomical ta’oles, Ulugh 
Beg lias a world-wide reputation. It is said that not only was the design his, 
but that he assisted in the computation of tables. The chief computers were . 
according to Erskine, first, ilaulana Salah-iid-Din lilusa, better known by the 
name of Kazi-Ztidah Rumi ; then (after the Ktizi-Zadah’.s death) IMaulaiia 
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Shiy Muhammad and Vais Khan. 


CHAPTER XXTIII. 

SIIIK lICHA^rJIAD KHAN, SON OF itUHAllMAD KHAN. 

Ml’uanjiah Khan, also, Rad several sons, two of whom were Shir 
IMuhainmad Kli.in and Shir Ali Oghhin. Shir Muhammad Khan 
succeeded his father, and as long as he governed, the people were 
piutceful and prosperous. During his reign, his brother Shir Ali 
Oghhin died at the age of eighteen, and thus never attained to the 
rank of Khiin. He, however, left one son, Yais Khiin by name, 
between whom and Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great 
disputes, as will be related below-. Shir Muhammad Khan, who 
Avas also a contemporary of Mirzd Shiih Eukh, enjoyed a longer 
reign than Muhammad Khan. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EARLY I.IFE OF VAIS KII.In. 

Sri.T.vN Vais Khan Avas the sou of Shir Ali Khan ; ^ after the death 
of his father, he Avas in the service of his uncle. Shir Muhammad 
Khali. After a time he began to find this condition irksome, and 
ihcrcforo fled from the court, and took to the life of a robber 
Kf~nld\ Many distinguished Moghul youths A'olunteered to follow 
him. Among this number Avas my grandfather 3Iir Sayyid Ali. 
I am the grandson of Yais Khan, on my mother’s side. Amir 


( ili.j— lul-Pin Jamt-liicli ; arcl. lastly, Il-n Ali Muhammad Koshji. The geo- 
•-rra]i]iifa] taiil' s lirst jmhlisiii-J in England hy Graves in 1711, and the 

lai'h - of jixi d star', hy Hyde, ul’ Oxford, in 17d8. In France, Lalande 
IHii'lisIi' d ilio astronoiuical (alth’S in 17J»- Halter, in his description of iSaniar- 
Iraiid, iH-tici s the cullt-ire. ohs' ivatury, im«l other buildmers erected by Ulugh 
lh‘L .0 The ubsi r\ atnpy, lie say", stootl on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, and 
Ma-) tliri.i stunts inlieitrht . — ‘’Hy irn aiisof tlii" observatory, and its astronomical 
apjtaratur. L'hii::!! Heir Mirza ci-mjK)Std the Xich-Kurkani. which are followed 
at th' pi' St lit tinif, searci ly any otht r beine: uscil/’ Mr. Schuyler was shown 
u hill call' d ( iiupaii Ata. near ttje eity of Samarkand, on whieh the observatory 
N said to have stood, Thert* is now. howevrr, no trace of it. (See Stanley 
Lane Ft oh ’s MuJiannnadun p. ’ibs ; Erskine's Ilht. of India^ i., p. 105 ; 

I!', if I'xdnr, p. 51; E. Selimhr’s Tiirl:Ulan, i, p. 283; also Eeale's 

Oritni-.d Blo'jrn idi. Did , ISSl, }» 27b : an<l d'Herbelot’s Bihliothefifie Orientale). 

^ Fruperly, >hir Ali ( fghJitu, not Khun He is called by Er&kine and some 
"tin r writ^-rs S/o'r K>d/. Hut .1// and KnU may easily be taken one for the 
util' r by Per-iiaii to[iyi-t', (Ste tlie Genealogical Table attached to this volume.) 
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Sayyid Ali is my paternal grandfather,^ and this Amir Sayyid Ali 
was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, son of Amir Khudaidad. I 
think it is fitting in this place to give the history of Amir 
Sayyid Ali. 


CHAPTEK XXX. 

AMIR SAYYID ALI AND STORIES RELATING TO HIM. 

As has been already mentioned, Amir Khudaidad lived in Moghul- 
istan in the service of the Khans. His native country was 
Kashghar, which had been given as a fief [aA-ta‘a] to his ancestors, 
by Chingiz Khan. This matter however will be referred to in the 
Second Part, when I speak of the country of Kashghar. 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad- had an impediment in his speech, and 
only those who were accustomed to hear him speak, could under- 
stand him. He was also hard of hearing, so that it was necessary 
to speak very loudly to him in order to make him understand. 
His father sent him to Kashghar as governor, which position he 
retained for a considerable time, till at length Khwiija Sharif, one 
of the nobles of Kashghar, became very powerful and all looked to 
him for help and advice. Khwaja Sharif was a noble-minded man, 
but he was displeased with Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, so he handed 
over the government to Mirza Ulugh Beg, while Amir Sayyid 
Ahmad fled from Kashghar to his father, and soon afterwards died. 

Amir Ali, the son of Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, lived with his grand- 
father, Amir Khudaidad, who loved him better than all his other 
children ; for he was without rival in stature and strength as well 
as in courage, talent and understanding. He used to be called 
Sayyid Ali Alif.^ 

When Amir Sayyid Ali took the daughter of lean Bugha Khan 
for his son Muhammad Haidar Mirza (as will be related below), he 
marked his joy by striking a nail into a wall, which I have myself 
seen. If one man stand upright, and a second, placing his feet on 
the first, also stand upright and stretch out his hand, he will not 
reach the nail by about an ell \_gaz\. 

On this account * Amir Khudaidad loved Amir Sayyfid Ali better 
than all his children. 

* Sayyid Ali was the author's great-grandfather, aa lie shows elsewhere. (Sec 
Genealogical Table of the Dughliits in Sec. ii. of Introduction.) 

' It is curious that this Khan’s name should be written sometimes Amir 
Sayyid Ahmad, and at others Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, withu; a few lines. The 
texts, however, have been followed as they stand. 

“ In allusion to his upright figure — like the letter alif. 

* On account of his stature, etc. 
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^Imir Sayjid A/i. 

At tkis time a certain ALmad Mirzu, one of the Timuri Mirziis 
of the line of Mirza Shah Eukh, haTing fled [from his own country] 
had come [to Moghulisttin]. He had [with him] a sister, for whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali conceived a great affection ; so much so that 
Amir KliuJaidad and others begged her to Ij'-coine Amir Sayyid 
Ali’s wife. She, however, refused, saying' : “ I cannot stay in 
idogliulistan, hut if he will accompany me to my own country, it 
can be arrang-ed.” She then immediately set out for her own 
country, accompanied by Amir Sayyid Ali. "When she arrived at 
Andijan, 3Iirzci Hlugli Beg despatched a man to kill Ahmad Mirza, 
and himself married his sister, at the same time throwing Amir 
Sayyid Ali into prison at Samarkand, where he remained one year. 
Here he fell sick of dysentery, and when on the point of dying, 
Amir Blugh Beg sent for the doctors, whose remedies, however, 
wore all without effect. One day somebody' brought some kumiz. 
The 3Iirza implored the doctors, saying : “ As the medicines have 
done me no good, I should much like to try a little kumiz, for 
which I have a great craving.” They at last agreed [to grant his 
request] as a desperate experiment, saying ; “ It will very' likely' 
give him strength.” They' then gave him as much kumiz as he 
wanted, and from that moment he began to show signs of recovery. 
On the following day' they gave him some more, and he became 
perfectly well. 

About this time, Mirz.'i TTugh Beg was going to wait on his 
noble father IMirzii Shah Eukh. Amir Say'yid Ali being quite 
recuvcied, Mirza LTiigh Beg ordered a horse and arms to bo given 
him, that he might accompany' him to Khorastin. His object 
was to show off Amir Sayyid Ali to the people of Khorasan, as 
if he would say' : “ This is the sort of booty' we take in Mogliul- 

istan.” One night when the Mirza was in his tent, the torch- 
bearers were jjassing by, and he saw Amir Say’yid Ali with hi.s 
bow, which was fourteen spans long — longer than that of anybody 
ebe. The Mirza thought to himself ; “ If this man wishes to aim 
his arrow at me, who will be aide to prevent him ? ” He became 
very' nervous, and immediately' sent for Amir Say'yid Ali and said 
to him ; This journey into Khorasan must be very irksome and 
unpleasant to you. You can return to Samarkand ; when I get 
back 1 will give you leave to go to Moghuli.stan ; and you shall be 
the inttruicdiavy 1>etwecu myself and Shir Muhammad Khan, si; 
that matter.s may be settled in a peaceable way." 

So he gave him leave to return, and sent a man to accomjjany’ 
him. He also wrote to the Governor of Samarkand, telling him 
to treat him with every mark of respect. But he sent a secret 
message to the governor telling him to keep Amir Sayyid Ali in 
pri.son. 

M'hen Amir Sayyid Ali arrived at Samarkand with his companion, 
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lie gatiiered from tlie behaviour of tlie latter that he was not 
going to be well treated. "When they had entered the town, his 
companion placed him in a house, and himself went before the 
governor. No sooner was he gone than the Amir left the house, on 
foot, and proceeded to Tilshkand. When the man returned to the 
house from visiting the governor, he found the Amir’s horse, and 
arms, and servants, but the Amir himself had disappeared. They 
inquired after him from his servants, who replied that he had 
lust departed on foot. They then searched carefully for the Amir, 
but could not find him. 

Meanwhile the Amir had fallen in with some Kalandars on the 
road, and having dressed himself as one of them, arrived in safety 
at Tashkand. The Kalandars gave the Amir the name of Ashtar 
Abdal, and bestowed on him some of the provisions out of their 
wallets. Thus, in the guise of a Kalandar, he reached Taraz, 
which is another name for Yangi,^ where he was recognised by the 
Shaikh of the “ Shrine of the Companions of the Cave,’’ which is 
called in Moghidistan “ Mamlakat Atii.’’- The Shaikh sent his 
son Shadika with the Amir, and caused him to be conducted 
into Moghulistan and brought before Amir Khudaidad. This 
Shaikh Shadika became one of the Amir’s intimates, and gained 
the title UahaV] of Yafadar [the Faithful]. There are descendants 
of his still alive, but they have not attained to any celebrity. 

.•\t the time when the Amir re-entered the service of his dis- 
tinguished relation, Amir Khudaidad, Vais Khan had separated 
from his uncle Shir Muhammad Khan, and had taken to highway 
robbery. Amir Khudaidiid said to Amir Sayyid Ali : “ I think you 
had better go and join Vais Khan, for if you stay here you may 
come to some harm.” He then selected sixty young men and 
despatched them with Amir Sayyid Ali, to Vais Khiin. The Amir 

‘ This name is ■written in the Persian texts in such a way that it may read 
I'ayi, Yinhi. Nilu, or even ilashi. In all probability Ydngi is intendeil, though 
the -word is spelled without an aJif. Further on, the author tells us tliat Yang! 
is another name for Taruz, and as other writers state the same thinsj (see note, 
pji. 79-SO) I think it is fair to assume that the name here written Yiiiji is merely 
an oversight — that an alifhss been omitted bj’ mistake. The position of ancient 
Tariiz or Tuliis has given rise to some discussion, while several writersdiave been 
led to the opinion that Taniz stood on the Sir, and was merely another name for 
the town of Tnrkistan. or for Otrar. Modern investigation, however, has shown 
these views to be untenable. That Ttir.iz w.13 situateil on, or close to, the banks 
of the Tiihis river, there can no longer bo any reasonable doubt. The names of 
town and river are practically one; and there seems to be no reason to uucstiou 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Schuyler, that the ancient Tiiriiz stood, probably, 
very near the site of the modern town of Aulia-Ata. He speaks of some ruins 
on the Talus, ten miles below Aulia-Ata, which were called by the natives 
Tiume-Kent (Tumi Kand ?). and thinks that, on investigation, they may perliaps 
jirove to be the remains of Tar.iz. Sir H. Howorth, Dr. Bretsclmeidcr, and 
Captain Valikhanof are of the same opinion as Mr. Schuyler. (See Howorth, ii., 
p. 286; Schuyler, ii., pp. 120-1; Bretschneider, i., pp. iS-19 and ‘228; Valik- 
lianof in Russians in 0. Asia. p. 101.) 

- Or, perhaps, Malilait .itd. — H. 
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served the Khan -well, and obtained in return the Khan’s sister, 
Uzun Sultan Khanim, in marriage. 

Countless were the laudable actions -which Amir Sayyid Ali 
performed -ivhilst in the service of the Khan. They -would, 
ho-\vever, take too long to relate. I have mentioned a few of them 
in my account of Tais Kliiin. 


CHATTER XXXI. 

EWTOIIISELI ACCOUNT OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN SIIIU MUHAJIMAD 
KHAN AND VAIS KHAN. 

^ViiEN Vais Kh.iu, as has been related above, fled from his uncle 
Shir Muhammad Khan, a number of people attached themselves to 
him, and they took to plundering in, and on the confines of, the 
territory of Shir Muhammad Khiin ; especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Lob Katak and Sarigh Kighur. 

It is related that when Uzun Sultan Khanim was given inmarriage 
to Amir Sayyid Ali, this latter, in order to procure food for the 
feast, went out hunting, and returned, having killed two stags 
r (invazan i, which were eaten at the banquet. From this, one can 
form >ome idea of the .splendour of the marriage festivities. 

But A'ais Khtiii finding little scope for activity in that country, 
[left it and[ went to Turkistan. .\t that Amir Shaikh Xuruddin, 
.-'uii of Sar Biighii Kipchak, one of Amir Timur's greatest generals, 
was (iovernor of Turkistan. "With him [the Khan] had some 
intercourse, and since he was at enmity with Shir Muhammad 
Klian, he gave his daughter Daulat Sultan Sakanj,'^ in marriage to 
A'ais Khiin. He also gaa-e the Kh.in much assistance in his attacks 
on Shir Muliammad Khan, and for a long time there was continual 
conilict between Y;ii,s Khan and his uncle, the latter beinsr as a 
rule, victorious. One of these encounters took place at a spot in 
Mngliulistiin called Karang Kaingligh. Yais Khiin, after a long 
and rapid march, surprised Shir Muh.ammad Khan in his camp at 
niidniglit. [The assailants] rvere four hundred strong. "When 
the alarm was raised. Shir Muhammad Khiin threw himself into a 
ditch, while Yais Khan, surrounding the camp, searched till dawn 
for Shir iMuhanimad Khan, slaying all whom he met. Yet, 
notwithstanding their search and the violence they used towards 
the people in the camji, no trace of Shir Muhammad Khan was to 
be lound. IMien day broke they fled. Then Shir Muhammad 
* The liirki MS. has Daulat Sultan Degiim. — K. 
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Khi'in came out of the ditch, and his men having again collected 
round him, he set out in pursuit of Yais Kbtin, who only saved 
himself after a hundred narrow escapes. In fine, this hostility 
continued between them until the natural death of Shir Muhamtnail 
Khiin, whereupon Yais Khan succeeded to the Khanate. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IIIK Klllssillr OF VAIS KHAN. 

When his turn came, Vais Khan showed himself to he religiously 
inclined; he was moreover distinguished among his race for his 
hravery. Since he had forbidden the IMoghuls to attack Mnsul- 
mans, ho made war against the infidel Kalmaks ; and though he 
was frequently defeated by them, he persisted in hostilities against 
them, not wisliing to relinquish the holy war \jalaV. He was 
twice taken prisoner by them. The first occasion was in a battle 
at a place called Ming Lak, where the Khan, having been seized, 
was led before Isan Taishi. This latter thought to himself : If 
he is really a descendant of Chingiz Khan, he will nut do mo 
obeisance, but will look upon me as an inferior.'’ When the 
Khan was brought in, he dismounted ( for he was on horseback) and 
Msiin Taishi] advanced towards him with great respect [_S(n--Z<iflnliK 
Jjiit the Khan turned away his face and did not raise his hands. 
Isiin Taishi was then convinced, and treating the Khan with ninch 
honour, set him at liberty. The Khan, on being asked afterwards 
why he had not done obeisance ]to Isan Taishi] reidied ; “ If Isaii 
Taishi had treated me in a lordly manner, I .should, out of 
fear for my life, have approached him with reverence. But since 
he came towards me with bowed head, it occurred to me that the 
hour of my martyrdom had arrived; and it is not fitting for 
a Musulimin to do homage to an infidel, or to countenance his 
actions, therefore I did not salute him.” It was the KLuin's 
faithful ohseiwance of his religion that saved him fiom the 
abyss. 

On another occasion, he fought a battle with this snue Isan 
Tiiisbi at a spot called Kabiika, on the confines of MogliuliNtan. 
Here, too, he suffered defeat. Ilis horse being shot under him by 
an arrow, the Khan was obliged to continue on foot. He was on 
the point of being captured, when Amir Sayyid Ali, dismounting 

‘ Sar-'/adah usually means “ ill-mamiertRl,” but hert* it i' olivinii-ly nit' ii ^ •]. 
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fruin liis borse. gave it to tlie Khc'm, while lie threw himself on 
his face on the gronnrl. The infidels, thinking him dead, shot an 
arrow at his head. 'When they came near enough, the Amir contrived 
to lay hold of one of them (who happened to be a man of some 
distinction), and lifring him up by his coat, turned him from side 
to side as a shield against the arrows, running all the while by the 
'side Ilf the Khiin's bridle, so that it was impossible to shoot an 
ariow at the Amir. In this way he continued fighting and 
carrying the man by his clothes for a whole farnaUt, till they 
came to the lliver Ailah. He then threw the Kalmfik into the 
water, and seizing the bridle of the Khan’s horse, entered the 
•stream, whie-h came up to his chest. Several men wmre drowned. 
Tlio Ivlnin's horse began to swim, while the Amir held up its 
head, and thus safely conducted the Khan, mounted and armed, 
aeiMse the river. Ilany men were drowned on that day. 

It is related that the Khtin had with him, on that occasion, 
two cousins, Hasan Sultan, who wore red armour, and Lukm.in 
Sultiiu, who wore blue fahudX They were both drowned on 
entering the stream. Amir Sayyid Ali, keeping hold of the Khan’s 
bridle -with one hand, did his best to save these two men with the 
other, hut could not reach them. The Khtm declared he could 
distinguish their red and blue jackets deep down in the water. 
I’ais Kli.in gave Amir .Sacyid Ali five piesents ^ — one for each : of 
the fullriwiiig) acts, fl.j He had given his horse to the Khan and 
had liiiuself remained on foot. (II.) He had seized the Kalmak. 

( HI, I He had used him as a shield for a whole farsaldi." (TV. ) 
He li id biought the Khan fully armed and mounted across the 
liiver Allah." ( Y. ) Although he had hold of the Khan, he twice 
streiclied out his hand to save the drowning men. The Khan 
then added : “I know that the Amir has such strength that if one 
of mv cousins had been able to seize him by the hand, the Amir 
rvould liave saved him too, and brought him across the water. ’ 
In consideration of these five actions, lie gave the Amir five 

' ’llii' viiid is wliieh signitica in Turki -royal .gift,” a " |)ri/' .” i.r ,n 
'■ ti-i'iiliy.'' t.r lalniir. 

" 'J i I hu ur/i'ro-i'H'/, is ii'iially reckoned at fmir .'fatiit'' inilrs 

' till n- niitli'iig to slnov jii rvliat locality thi= tight took place, 'i'liere wi re 
Iva'h'ik^ eu hetii tile noitlarn and ' a„terii — i*o .liiii s ’ of i^IoirhnlisTan and I 
I an 1 lid no toeo ..f ICalMka. In all pruhabihty, however, it tva^ on the upper 
J//et, w .a !i inay al-o b- read //n.t. aind is the river nowadays called the 
■■ I! '.'i.i 'h. ].a-,e- liv Kiilia and How^ into tia- Balkadi lake ’ - Hi” is ti.e 
I hire-. I leiiuiii'i uioii, M, dc tin' Tiirki-.'pe.akiug people of tiie jiieo nt dav 
I lii ,f - 111. ’ As rtganis its dicing on the-conrines of fMo^hnlistan,” as ili'e 
in, i! 1.1 1 | > it, r,ret~'-!ini idei quotes (piatiemorc's translation of the J/u.side/.- 
,1/id -ar to till- I fi'eet tliat the 111 rivi r, m the first half of the fourteenth centiirv. 
lorin. d tie. a~t. rn 1 oiind.ir'. of 51avjr,i-tm-Xalir (Mul Hcsenrclies, i„ p. 18.) Blit 
till limit wa , .-oi n aftemards pudied inncli farthci westward, and at the time of 
V.i!-. Khan r.iiild 1 ardlv hate been formed by the river. The extreme upper 
.111.1 h .n . r w II t' 1 - of t!a I |i. I o-.m v r. \m re near two of - the confine'.” 
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Aimoks us a rewanl. 1. Turkat. 2. Ilikat Sliir.i Sut. ,3. TTzlic”', 
a tribe of Kliotan. 4. Daruglia, also a tribe of Kbotaii. 5. 
Kiikanit, also a tribe of Khotan2 

tjultfin A"ais Khan had another combat with Isiiu IViishi, in the 
vicinity of Turfan, and was again defeated and taken prisoner. 
Isan Taishi said [to Yais Khan, on his being brought before him] : 
“ This time I will only set yon free, on yonr giving me yonr sister 
Makhtum Klianim, as a ransom.’’ There being no help for it, 
diakhtnm Khiinim was given to him, and the Khan was set at 
liberty. It is commonly reported that the Khan had sixty-one 
engagements with the Kalm.iks : once only was he victorious ; on 
every other occasion he was put to rout. (But God alone knows 
the truth.) I have frequently heard from Maulana Khwuja 
Ahmad that the Khan was a very powerful man, and that he 
used, every year, to go hunting wild camels in the country round 
Tiirfiin, Tarim, Lob and Katak, which places I have spoken of in 
the .Second Part. When he killed a camel he would skin it with 
his own hands, and take the wool to his mother Sultan Khatnn ; 
the Khatnn would spin it and make it into shirts and breeches for 
him. which he wore with sumptuous robes outside. In Turfan 
water is very scarce, and it was tbe Khan himself who irrigated 
the land. He did not get his water from any stream, but having 
dug a deep well, drew from it a supply of water lor irrigation. 
Khidmat IMaulana told me the following .story of his uncles, who 
used to say; “We have often seen the Khiin. during' tire hot 
season, with the help of his slaves, drawing water from the well 
in pitchers \Jcuzali\ and pouring it himself over the land.” His 
agriculture was carried orrt on such a small scale, that the produce 
of it never attained the value of an ass’s load ; but this served 
him for a yearly supply of food. 

lie was a disciple of IMaulami hluhammad Kushaiii, who was 
a disciple of Plazrat Khwaja Hasan (may God perfume his tomb), 
and Khwaja Hasan was a disciple of Hazrat Kutb-i-lMasnail 
Arshad Khwaja Bahauddin Kaklishbaiid- (may God ble.Ss his 
spirit). Being a king did not prevent Yais Khan fro'n pnsdiig 
las time in such studies ^as theolagy . During the reign of this 
I’rosperons Klifm, Amir Khad.-ihlad went on a pilgriuinge to 
Yokka. Yoghul recoids state that Amir Kbud/uddd rai^ed six 

' All five Aimaks arc probably only small l.'c.l i-lans. Xo, o luav also r. a.l 
ITnli t'filio } (h }ivt. 

- ^J'liis ]vl.v:lki Tlal-.ludilin tsiin.tnios. thongli probablv '.mm nab', (r'lkd 
ShiiilJt Baliauddin) was tlie ioniiilar of a si ct, or an orilcr. oi' Siills l.itoAn as il 
'• Xaklislibamli.” He i.s said by 3Ir. ISeale (On’i-nfal Jlii iir. llirfi/.) to bati- da il 
in I'crsia in the year S.'iT a.ii. (i-t.'ib), .and 1o have i.ei n the ar.tlmr of a vcilt om 
iSufi-isin called the •' Dald-ul-A^hili u." As late as IS.sG tin re lived at Bekliai'a 
a noted Pir, or religions leader, ealleel Ir iS'a/.ir Khtv.ija, Sainaikandi. Ir X'l'zai- 
elaiineil to be a ileacenelant of Khn.'ija Baliauddin, anil was (perhaps is stdl) 
regarded as the ehief of the Xakli'libiindi flrder in Ci ntral Asia. 

K 2 
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Kli.liis to tlie Kli/iiij-liip, «itli liis own lifuxil.” They wore as 
follow' ; — Kliizir Khw.'ija Kb.lii ( whom we have luentioiied ), 
,Sham-i-Jali,'iu Khan, Maklish-i-Jahfui Khan, Muhammad Khan, 
81ur Mnhainniail Khan, and lastly Vais Khan. 


( JIAl'TEK XXXni. 

AMii: KiiunAiidn anii lijs jouiiney to aiekka. 

I iiAVi; already told the liistory of Amir Khudaidad in part; hut 
in this chapter I have to relate the rest of his deeds and his death. 
-Ml the iloghul traditioii.s are agreed as to the country over whicli 
he w,xS Amir. I rcmemher heai'ing from my father (upon rvhom 
1 e tlie grace of God) and from my uncles (may the pardon of God 
ho on them) that their father had 24,000 families under him. Ho 
was Amir hefoie the year of the Hajra Ta.I). 1363-4] and he 
made his journey to Mekka before the year SdO of the Hajra 
A.ii. 1440-7]. He was Amir for ninety years. ^ He exercised 
ahsuluto power over the whole of Kashghar, Yarkand, Khotau, 
Aksu, Ihii, and Knchar. In spite, however, of all this, ho Avas 
never a Avealthy man, and during most of his life had not even a 
horse to ride. "When travelling from place to place, the people 
(d'the euuutj'v used to furnish him with a horse. And in the army 
it vas jmst the same. He spent much of the reAmnue of his State 
i[i releasing and ransoming Musulman prisoners. In those days the 
Moghuls ATero constantly attacking Turkistan, Shash and Andijiiu, 
and currying off Miisuhiiiins as prisoner.s. The Amir would huy 
these prisoners from the Moghuls, and supply them Avith proA'isions 
aiitl tr.nispijit to enable them to return home. He used also to 
jir.iA’i.lc tlioiii Avith tents, in AATiich they had room to kneel doA\’n 
ami -ay their prayeis. In the performance of good actions such 
as these, and pious AA'orks, did the Amir pass his life. 

‘ A litlli; La\i r iloAMi, tilt- antlifir tells us lliat Alir Kliuiliiidad was niiielv-.se\ cn 
yi ai' Ml' age A\lien lie Avent nu pilgrimage to Mekka. Both ninety years lor the 
I- iiu'tli of Kliud.iid.'ul’s rtigii and ninety-seven years for ii's age, are pmlialily 
111' o li'AiiiO' ot spo'cli. intended to indicate a great number. A iiinn of ninttx- 

Vi n e iiild not .ii’coiLipii'li a jiile'i image from Kashghar to Jtekka and Jledina, 
.1' Khisd.ii'ii'il i' '.lid t I liaA'c doni-.and in all proliabditv his reign Avas much Icss 
i'l :! niiety A..ir'. The cliioi.ology tiiiougliout this jmit of Jlirra HaidorV 
. isvii v ioo-e and c.iniiot be relii il on. He probably had onh’ rough 
I -tim.ites — litih nioie th.in gius-cs on the part of his informants — to go upon. 
:m.l if 111 the rase of so i.roiiiiiieiit a jierson as A'lugh Beg, he could he seAerai 
.1 ' 'irs in I noi. tlu re is lai leasoii why he should be mole accurate in that of the 
i; 'As l■o^tellll or.irii s As Alir/a Haidar’s is the only Ixiok (so far as we know 
at I'lc'i lit ) ih It L'lM she l.istoiy of this branch of the AIoLdiuls, as a Avliole. theie 
I'li'i.'th'i ' ill* O'lo'r} b\ \\liii*!i Ills dati ' can be- festi d. 
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There are also many miracles attributed to him. One of them, 
that was related to me by Khidmat Mauldna Khwaja Ahmad, I 
will quote here. Khwiija Zahid of Kashghar was a gieat laid 
pious man.^ Amir Khuihiidad sent a jiersou from Moglinlistan to 
beg for one of Khwaja Zahid’s handkerchiefs. The Khuaja’s wife, 
however, th(jught that it was not fitting to send the Khwaja’s 
handkerchief to a Moghul in Moghulistan, and that it would he a 
bin to do so. Therefore she sent one that was not the Khwaja's. 
'When it was brought to the xVuiir, he, with much praise-giving, 
wij)ed his face therewith. But the next moment ho returned it 
to the messenger, saying; “ If this is, in truth, the handkerchief 
of the Khwdja, I have no need of it.” 80 the messenger returned 
and gave it back to the wife of the Khwaja. At this she was much 
astounded and told the Khwaja what had pa.ssed. Khwaja 
Zahid reproved his wife, saying ; The xVmir is one of ‘ this sect 
why did you act thus?” Thereupon the Khwaja sent his own 
handkerchief. 'When the messenger delivered it over to the Amir, 
he, having wiped his face with it, said; “ Yerily this is the 
kerchief of the Khwaja — and I have faith in the Khwaja.” Many 
miracles, such as this, are recorded of tlie Amir. 

At last when the xVinir reached the ago of ninety-seven, he was 
pos.sessedof a very strong desire tn make the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
But in spite of much entreaty, Vais Khan refused his consent to 
this step. The Amir secretly sent to Mirza Kingli Beg, saying ; 
“ If you will come, I will disable the IMoghuls and deliver ihein 
into your hands.” Xow, as Mirza Ulugh Beg had suffered much 
annoyance from the iMoghuls, and was continually engaged in 
repressing them, he immediately mounted his horse and set out 
[for Moglndistan]. Y’hen he re.ached a famous town in Moghul- 
i^tsin called Chu,^ the Amir having deserted his own troops, joiim 1 
Mirza Ulugh Beg; and, in consequence, the Moghuls wcix- 
scattered in every direction. AVhen the Andr met Mirz.i Ulugh Beg. 
he said to him ; “ I committed this act because J could rot obtiiii 
leave to go to Mekka ; this was iny excuse fur coming over to vuii, 
but now i don't see tit to go.” They then left that phiee, the 
Mirza treating the Amir with all possible honour and resjiect. 
When they reached 8amaiknnl, Mirza Ulugh Beg said to Amir 

‘ The Turki MS. says “zealot.” — R. 

- Probably the “sect of sorcciers.’ or something cumvalmt. i> iiicaul. Si ci\ t 
sects or boilies, as the Pabis m Persia for instance, aie, in fact, &|) )k,ii ut a- 
“ that “ this tribe,” etc. 

•“ In some ^ISS. tliis name may be read Ja, but thioe dot, iiist -ad of one under 
the first letter would cmiveit it into the name of tiio river Ox. wliieh tio.vs 
thiough the western part of Moghulistan, and it is po.ssible that Iheiv inav liavo 
been at this period a town, or anl. of the same name on the lianks of the rivi r 
There is every reason to believe that about the time here spoken of. thcie \si re 
large an\< .md ruins of ancient towns on and near the hanks of the ijiu though 
perii.ips not art mil towns, in the proper sense of the word The word for “ to n ” oi 
■■ city,’’ however, is one that is um'-ii misused l)y''Orieiital writi r.s 
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; " Tkeie is no one ■\vlio knows so mncli akont tlio 
Tih-dld of Chingiz Khan as you do; I beg you to tell me all its 
regulations, as I have a great desire to know all about it.’’ The 
Amir replied ; “ '\\'e have compdetely discarded the infamous Turali 
of Chingiz Khun, and have adopted the Shariat [or Muhammadan 
Law], If, however, Mirza Ulugh Beg, in spite of his common 
sense and good judgment, approves the Turuli of Chingiz Khan, 
I will teach it him, that he may adopt it and forsake the Shariat.” 
The Mirzii, was much perturbed at these words, and did not learn 
the Tarah. 

In short, the Amir went to Mekka. CV’hen luy father (God have 
mercy on him) went to Khonisan, as I have mentioned in the 
Seeoiid Part, he found there one of the generals of Sultaii llusaiu 
Mirza, named Sultan Ali Barlas, who was a very old man, being 
nearly one hundred years of age. He had been held in great 
he.nonr by the Mirza. My father questioned him concerning his 
ancestors and their times. He replied : “ My father’s name was 
Shull Husain Barhis. He was one of the Moghul Barlas, and a 
distinguished Mir. Amir Khudaidad travelled with him from 
Moglmlistun.” "When my fether heard this stoty, he became 
gieatly icterested and begged [the Barlas] to narrate the whole 
history. The latter began : “ I was quite a boy when Mir Kbudai- 
di'ul undertook liis pilgrimage to Mekka, and my father accom- 
jianied him, for he was in the service of the Amir. IVo fled from 
Moghulistiin and wandered from town to town, till wo .'•ct out 
upon the journey to visit the holy town of Mekka ; when we had 
lu-en a few davs on our return journev, the Amir asked where 
:.Ied ina -was; they tohl him that Medina lay in a different direc- 
tion. At this the Amir was much distressed, and said : ‘ I have 
come a gieat distance and suffered many privations: yet I have 
md made the tnwiif circuit] of the garden of the Projihet (may 
tile I'Luie and praters of God bo upon him): and it is a long 
j'Uiriiev home airaiii.' 

" He Then g.ive all his servants and porteis leave to leturii homo 
V, ira t’ e caravan, sending witii them many letters and messages 
■ r his eiiiidieu in Moghnlistun. One of tliese letters has jeas-ed 
ilo'.vn irom father to son into my piossession, for ir had alwa'. s 
iieeii carefully pr< served in our family. In short, the Amir and 
Ills wiU- started for Medina, nnencumborof!, making an Arab 
go ill trout to guide them. My father .sent me with him too, 
so I was ot the Amirs j'arty. After a long journey we ai rived 
at Medina. The Amir m.ade the tairclf of the garden of the 
I’ropiat I upon wliom to the most e.vccllent of prayers), and we 
I'issid the iiinht in the hoii.se of a darvish. As night camo on a 
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yrcat cluiugo manifested itself in the Amir. lie called my futlier 
(i.e., Shall Husain Barlas) and said to him: ‘Head me the cliaj.ter 
called Ya-siii;’ when my father came to the verse ‘ 3Iifilahun 
Baht,’ the Amir expired. We were all astounded at this occur- 
rence. With the break of day, many of the nobles and people of 
Medina came to the house, asking : ‘ Did not some one die here 
last night ? ’ and when ire told them, they began to condole with 
us, and said : ‘ We have this night seen the Prophet in our sleep, 
and he said to us : a guest has come to me to-night ; he had made 
a very long journey to visit me, and he has died here during the 
night : bury him at the foot of the tomb of the Commander of the 
Faithful, Osman.' Then the Prophet drew a line with the end of 
his stick. As soon as we awoke, we went and found that a line 
had been drawn there. Happy the man who has been honoured 
with such a favour ! The nobles of Medina buried the Amir at the 
feet of Osman, with great honour. On the following night the 
wife of the Amir died also, and she was buried near where her 
husband had been laid.” 

When Sultan Ali Barlas reached this point in his narrative, my 
father showed signs of great happiness ; whereupon they questioned 
him as to the cause of his delight. My father replied : “ This 
Amir Khudaidiid was my grandfather.” Sultan Ali Barkis im- 
mediately got up and having embraced my father, said ; “ What I 
have told you is true. But no news of the death of the Amir ever 
reached Moghulistan, for on our return journey we settled down 
for some time in Irak, and then in Khordsau. and no one brought 
the news into Moghulistan. Thanks be to God that I have been 
able to give this news to you, and tell j’ou what a noble death 
Amir Khudaidad died.” 

Moghul tradition says that when Amir Khudaidad went to 
Mekka, his rank and titles were given, by Vais Khan, to the Amii’s 
eldest son 31ir Muhammad Shah. 


CHAPTKU KKXiW 

THE JIARTYRDO.M OF VAIS KIIAX. 

A SHORT time after the departure of Amir Khudaidad for Mekka, and 
the accession of Mir Muhamnied Shiih to his father s rank and titles, 
Vais Khan’s destiny was achieved. It came about in the follow- 
ing way. Satuk Khan — one of those men upon whom Amir 
Timur bad conferred the title of Khan — had been ])laOi.d evil bin 
four strong walls in the centre of the town. The [dace is calb il 
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]iow;idays, in Samarkand, the 'walls cf tliu Kljaii_d 

It is a large jdace and each division of it has a separate name. 
(Jiie of tbeiu is the Hauz-iSuhtan-i-Khan ‘ the reservoir of the 
Khan's garden ■which is one of the loveliest spots in tiainarkand. 
In the da\s of Amir Timur, Yusnrg-hatmish Khan- occupied this 
])lace : ho, however, ■went a'way to Irak, and Sultiln Mahmud Khan 
was appointed to the Hiyat-i-Khan in his stead. All the mandates 
\ iuiiudiiir \ of Amir Timur hear the name of these two Khans. So 
iilso the mandates of Mirz.i Ulugh Beg bear the name of Satuk 
Khan. Mirza Ulugh Beg removed this Satuk Khan from the 
Jliyat-i-Khiln, and put some one else in his place, whom he also 
made Khiin. lie then sent Satnk Khan into Moghulistau. 

^’ais Khfiu was in Issigh Kul, at Bakabulung.'^ I have heard 
Manlauii Khwaja Ahmad say ; “Khwaja Abdul-Karim, my cousin, 
tvho was on very intimate teims with Vais Khtiii, used to relate 
that (.ne Friday, just before the service, Vais Khtiu, who had 
performed his ablutions and had been shaved, came to me and 
asked : ‘ Of what is my head, in its present state of cleanlines.*, 
worthy '? ’ I replied : ‘ A jewelled crown.’ He said : ‘ Xo, it is 
worthy of martyrdom.’ He had scarce uttered those words when 
a messenger came running up, to say that Satuk Khan had arrived. 
Vais Khiin immediately ordered them to sound the drums, while 
he himself began to put on his armour. The men who were near 
at hand quickly gathered round him, and they set out to meet the 
enemy. There was a stream running between them. 'When the 
two forces came in contact, the Khan himself charged forward, and 
■wished to make his horse jump the stream, hut the horse sank up 
to his head [in tlie mud" oii the hank of tlie river. One of the 
servants of Mir Muhammad Slnih (Jakir by name) was such a 
good archer that he luul not a single rival in the whole tribe, and 
for tills reason the Kluin luid begged him of ^lir Muhammad .Shall, 
for iiis own .service. At the moment when the Khiiii fell from liis 
lioi se, .f.ikir arrived on ilie .ep(.t, iiiid mistaking tlie Kh, -in lor one 
of the eiieiny, aimed an ariow at tlie rvaist of the Klian, nlio on 
heiiig struck relied over on liis hack. Tlieu .liikir recognised tlie 
ivti.iii, and threw liim.self upon liim.^ When the news reached 

’ I’t rlui}).', bfttc'i, tliL* JiJnehtsurt, or Gnrdt'n of the Khan. 

- I'ijis name ii&uaily biund'j Suynnjhdtmiih. liis uomiuiil reign datcb from 
to IoSJ', ami tli:it uf ^laliraud from tu (See S. L. Pnole’y 

Mnlima , ]i. 2»J8.) Tliev were both puppets set up by Timur, and wliat 

31’! ' 1 Haidar biiotly relates of them htie. tliows liuw they were treated bv the 
grt.ii Amir. 

' Yahdhnhihtj \ but the Tiiiki does not mentmu the place Theie are 
tM'- riwis called JJnLhuJnu iu Moghuli&tan, on Ritter and Uetzel’s map, but 
itfither ib near Rsigh Kul. One is some distance to the uorth-'west of the lake, 
and tile oilier :i tnbut.trv (d tlic lower ( 'lui. Tlie name of Karnhujitn occur') on 
the . u>t >huie "t the Like, and thoiudi le—J like file word ill the test than is 
it jiiiiy rej>r(?sent the «:pnt m» iitiniied l»v tin author 

‘ J’rnhihly • jan t>' Iii' aid” intended 
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SiUuk Khiiii, he set uiit for tho spot and, on his arrival, lay the 
K bin’s head upon his breast, but the last breath of life had tied.” 

The Moghul tribe were in the greatest disorder and, moreover, 
refused to obey Satuk Khun ; so that this latter could no longer 
remain in Moghulistan, but retired to Kashghar. Here he was over- 
])Owered by Karakul Ahmad Mirza, who was a grandson of Amir 
KhiKhiidud. Jioon after this, Mirza Ulugh Beg sent an army to 
Kiishghai’. They seized Karakul Ahmad Mirza and carried him off 
to Samarkand, wheie they cut him in half. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

UUI.N' Ob' [tUK 1‘Ara'Y of] Ilti-zi.}; AFTEU the death of VAlh KHAN.* 

Afi'eu the death of Yais Khan, the tribe of the Moghuls fell into 
gi'eat disorder. But they became mure tranquil when they learnt 
the news of the death of Satuk Khan. Yais Khan left two sous, 
Yunus Khan and Isau Bugha Khiin. Yunus Khan was the elder, 
and Tat his father’s death] was thirteen ■years of age. There arose 
a dispute among the princes [as to who should succeed]. There 
were two men named Irazan Barin and Mirak Turkoman, who 
had first of all been in the service of Amir Khudaidad, and after- 
wards in that of his son Mir Muhammad Shiih ; but at the death of 
\ ais Khan, these two men had separated themselves from Mir 
Muhammad Khan [Shah?], by force of arms, and having attached 
themselves to Yunus Khan, began to stir up rebellion in his 
tav'our : while the rest of the people were on the side of Isan 
Bugh.i. But as most of the generals wcie on the side of Isan 
Bugha Khan, it became impossible fur the party of Yunus to remain 
in Moghulistan. So Ir.'tzaji ami IMirak Turkom.in, together with 
thirty thousand households and Yunus Khan, set out for Samarkand, 
nliile Is, in Bngh.i Khan and the rest of the Moghuls remained in 
IMoghulislau. 

' The T Irani of Imziu seems to have been a long-remembered event amrmg 
the lloghuls. The word may mean ruiti, devastation, or calamity, also expulsion, 
itupei-fiim, etc. In reality it was the party of Inizan Barin that was ruined and 
expelled, though the calamity fell on the Uloglml tribe generally, and more 
tipeci.illy. peihajis, on their chiefs, a number of whom were massacred. Baber 
iiieiitiuns the matter in his Memoirs. He says three or four thousand families 
aceompanii'd Iraziin and 3Iirak, when these two carried the young Khan otf to 
Saiiiaikand. 1 liigh Beg gave them a bad reception, imprisoning some and dis- 
p^ r.-ing the rest in all directions: “so th.it ' the Disjiersion of the Inizan’ has 
!>' eoiue an era among the IMughuIs.” (JMeuwiis, p. 11.) 
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Yithits K/idn and Jsan Idighd 11. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

EECEPTIOX Ul' YLNCS KlIAX AXD IKAZijS', IX .SA5IAUKAXI>, BY iilll/.A 

rLT'lIH BEO. 

When Virzi'i riugli Beg heard of the appioucli of Iiazaii Btiriii 
and Mirtik Turkoman, he set out from .Samarkand to meet tliwn. 
On their arriA'al, he promised to supply them with provisions, and 
said : “ Every household must come into the fort separately, tvhere 
the memhers will have their names written down; each Moghul will 
receive an ass’s load of provisions and then pass on.” Thus, hopeful 
of supplies, the people entered, hut when they arrived at another 
door they tvere obliged to wait. Then their chiefs were killed 
and the rest of them were taken prisoners. Of all that entered 
the fort no one came out again to tell his story. Mirza Ulugh Bog 
finished this business in a few days, and then despatched Yunus 
Khan, with a fifth of the spoil, to his father Miiza Shah Kukh. 
The Khiin wa.s kindly treated — more like a son than a prisoner. 
He was sent to Maulaca Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi, that under him ho 
might continue his studies. Many of the Manlana’s verses and 
Kassidas are dedicated to the Khan. 

Ho spent altogether twelve years with the Maulaiia, in the 
acquirement of .''cionco and letters. In fact, as long as the Maulaua 
lived he remained with him, but on the death of the latter, he 
quitted Yazd and made a journey through Irak. Arabia and Ears, 
lie w’as twenty-four when the Munlana died, and he returned to 
iloghnlistan, as piidi.didh, at the age of forty-one, as Avill bo 
mentioned below (if God tvill ). 


CIlAPTEi; XXX^'11. 

Kii\N>iiii' or i'-AN i;ui;ha ku.ax, sox of vais AMt:i: 

THE IIUIX OF ir.AZVX'. 

AtiLR Mir.ik Turkoman and Iiaizan had carried off Yunus Khan 
to .Sunarkand, the whole of dloghnlistau became subject to Isan 
Bugha Khan; all the Amirs olfered to serve him, and thus the 
aSairs of the Khan made great progress. Amir Sayyid ^\li was 
untiring in his efforts to help the Khan, and as soon as the latter 
A\,is fijinly e'tabli.died on tlie throne, Amir Sayvid .\li hegoed him 
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Sayyid AH's Expedition to Kdshghar. 

loi- permission to go to Kasbgliar. For, as I liave already redattd, 
KliWclja tShaiif of Kasbgliar bad given that place to Ulugh Beg 
Mirzii, and had expelled Mir Sayyid Ahmad, the father of Amir 
Sayyid Ali. Mirza Ulugh Beg had, in the hrst place, appointed 
Amir Sultan Malik Duladai to he Governor of Kashghar, and after 
him Hilji Muhammad Shayistah, and after him Pir Muhammad 
Barliis. 

Amir Sayyid Ali pointed out that it was a very fitting oppor- 
tunity for him to go to Kashghar, and added : “ I will see if I 
cannot restore to our family its old possession, of which for forty 
y'oars it has been deprived. If I fail I shall merit your scorn.” 
The Khan thereupon gave his consent. 


CHAPTER XXXTIII. 

.\Mtil SAVYtl) ALl's EXPEDITION TO, AND REDL'CITON OF, K.iSHoHAU. 

At this time, the greater part of Mangahii Suyah was under the 
administration of the Dughlats. But Andijan and Kashghar had 
fallen to the government of Samarkand ; while Issigh Kul, from 
the numerous vicissitudes to which it had been exposed, was 
sinking into disruption ; the rest of the country, however, was still 
in the hands of the Dughlat Amirs. Just at this period the 
brothers and cousins of Amir Sayyid Ali were [governing] in Aksu, 
Kus and Bai. Amir Sayyid Ali came to Aksu, and leaving his 
family there, proceeded to Kashghar. When the Amir arrived in 
Aksu, a great conflict arose between himself and his two brothers, 
Muuiin Mirzii and Sayyid Mahmud Mirza. The Amir came off 
victor, in the end, after having killed many of his relations. About 
this matter there are many conflicting traditious. It a])pears, 
at all events, that he first got the upper hand of his lelativcs 
and then set out for Kasbg-baJ’. He had 7000 men in his following. 
When he arrived within the territory of Kashghar, ITaji Muhammuil 
Shayistah repaired to a place called Uch Barkhiin, which is about 
three farsdUis distant from Kashghar, to oppose him, with 3tv 'Ou 
cavalry and infantry^. But at the first attack of the Amir, I'uji 
Muhammad Shayistah took flight. The Moghuls started, in hot 
haste, after the Chaghatai, who in order to gain greater freedom 
in their flight, threw aside their armour before the enemy were 
able to overtake them, and uttered cries of distress. For this 
reason the battle was called “Salai Begum,” that is to siv, 
“ Mif-i-tnuii hiinuliHniii," or “ I throw down my Mir.” This was one 
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uf tliG most famous battles ever fouglit iu that country, and formed 
an epoch in its history. The peoi)le of Kashghar enabled the 
fugitives to creejr into the citadel, while the Amir laid waste and 
pillaged all without, and then departed with the spoil. 

The following year, when the corn was ripe, the Amir returned, 
and no one dared to leave the city. Haji Muhammad fshayistah 
fortified himself in the citadel, while the Amir ravaged the whole 
country round. He laid siege to, and captured, one of the 
neighbouring fortresses, called Alaku, and again retired. 

Then Khwaja fSharif went to Samarkand to implore the 
assistance of Mirza I'lugh Beg. While he was there, theMirza one 
day asked him : “Are there any donkeys in Kashghar ?" Khwaja 
Sharif replied : ‘‘ Since the Chaghatai have come, there are a great 
number of donkeys.’’ Khwaja Sharif tO(.)k Pir Muhammad Barlas 
with him to Kashghar, while Mirza Ulugh Beg withdrew Haji 
IMuhanmiad Shayistah to Samarkand. When Pir Muhammad 
LSarlus arrived iu Kashghar, the preople gave him the surname 
Johd)^ uf Bangi, but they derived no benefits from him,' and 
Khwiija Sharif begun to despair of the Cliaghatiii. 

A\ hen the Amir advanced against Kashghar for the third year iu 
succession, the people ot tliat country addressed a complaint to 
Khwiija Sharif, saying : “ A\ e have lost the crops of two successive 
Veals; if we lose this years crop too, there vill be a famine in onr 
country.” 

On the Amir's arrival iu Kashghar, the people of that town, 
having bound Pir Aluhammad Baidas, gave him up to the Amir.- 
The Amir tlieicupon divested Pir Muhammad Barlas of his 
mantle of life, and entered the town of Kashghar, where he 
admiiiistci ed justice to the peopde. He governed the country 
during twenty-four ye ir.s ; and under liim tlie State was so 
j'rospii rcii^ and liappy, that lie is talked of to this day. During all 
tlii.> tiiim, the Amir ].;dd so much attenlion to agriculture and iho 
111 ceding of cattle and shce]i. that wlieii he died, leaving three sons 
and two diaugliters, one ol Lis sous, IMuluimiaad Haidar Alirz.-i, mv 
grandfather, received a.s his share 18C',000 slieep. 

I once heard iiom Kliw.ija l''akhruddiii, a UK rcliaiit of noble 
biith and pdeasanT of spieetdi, that the Amir uccupued himself with 
hunting during three months every ivinter. Ko one hut soldiers 
Wole allowed to take piai’t in the royal hunt. But as manv suldiets 
;is the Amir was able fu provide for, used to join in the party, and 
dniiiig those tiiree months, cacli one was suppdied with meat and 
tlunr, ■wliieh was distributed to them at the tlijfeient halting-pdaces 
iiiii:rul . On some ihiys as many as dOoO sheep were given out, 

riial this chann ’ 1 afM-iii.ii clirl i.i.t iiiiiumv.- tin slat, ct'.iilair- 
- Lit , an , til. |.r. ur ..It. r. .1 t.. a [i. n.n , .nirii.- . bv 

T !i w C' ’ e- .. an Tm iji. ( r mill w. Ititii ..11 lii' aril \ al — 1. . 
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to 2 ;ether with a propoitionate amount of flour ami Larley and hay. 
Some years, 3000 persons were iii attendance on the Amir, and 
each one was given his provisions, d’he inhabitants of the different 
villages were always anxious for the Amir to come to stay in their 
village, and the hunting party, on its arrival, would make them 
participate in their own store of good things. Fakhruddin used to 
relate that on one occasion, when they had alighted in our village, 
which is Artuch,^ the Amir’s master of the hunt [UhV-s/ii/.-dr] 
having brought some flour, gave it to a poor woman to bake, 
promising her, as a wage for her work, one of the six loaves, 
which were to bo made from the flour he had supplied her 
with ; hut when the woman brought the loaves, he refused to 
give her one of them, saying : “ I supplied the flour and the 
wood and the salt ; what have you deserved of me ? At that 
moment the Amir happened to be passing by on hoiseback. 
He stopped and asked the woman what her trouble was ; the woman 
laid her complaint before the Amir, who then questioned the 
master of the hunt. As this latter acknowledged the truth of the 
poor woman’s story, the Amir said to him : “ IVhy did y^ou not bake 
your own bread, instead of troubling this woman ? ” The Amir 
then sent to a blacksmith’s-shop for some pincers, and caused all 
the wretched man’s teeth to be drawn from his head. I have 
repeated this tale as a proof of the Amir’s justice, There are still 
existing in Kashghar, many sacred edifices and charitable institu- 
tions, which were founded bj' the Amir. During the twenty-four 
years of his government, many' important events occurred, which 
sh dl hereafter be i-elated in detail. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THK tjUAUUELS OF IS-iV BOGH.i KU.ix WITH Ills -IMII.S. 

WiiEX Yunus Kh.in left the country', the whole, tribe submitted to 
Tsan Bughii Khiin, and for a few year.s the country enjoyed repose. 
The Khiin, however, by reason of his youth, was but lightly' 
esteemed by hiS Amirs. One of the Amirs, a certain Timur of the 
Fighur tribe of Turfan, had enjoyed the special favour of the 
young Khiin; the other Amirs being annoyed at his elevation, 
and at the small degree of attention they themselves received, 
could no longer contain their wrath, and one day', in the 

’ No doubt Artush, or Altun Artush, cn tlic i^purs of the hills, one sliort niarcli 
north of Kashghar — a favourite summer resort of the townspcopl. -. 
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presence of llic Kliau, seized tlie uulbrtiimite iiiau ami cut him in 
pieces. After this there was a division among the Amirs, and the 
Khiin, much alarmed at what had taken jdace, fled. 

IVI lull this news reached Amir Sayyid Ali in Kashghar, he at 
once .set out for Moghulistan. He found the Khiin at Ak Kahas, 
and, accompanied by a few men, carried him otf to Ak.sii, of which 
t'jwn he made him gOA’crnor. 

dleanwhile the Moghul Amirs were acting each in his own way. 
l\Iir Muhammad Shah had taken up his abode in Atbashi, but 
after some correspondence and promises of friendship, between 
himself and his nephew Amir Sayyid Ali, ho joined the Khan in 
Aksu ; he was beloved and esteemed to the end of his life. 

Another was Mir Karim Bardi, who was also a Dughhit. He 
built a fort on the frontier of Moghulistan, on the side of Andijan 
and Farghtina. It stood on the summit of a hillock at a place 
called Ahibugha, and its ruins are still to he seen. He spent his 
time in ravaging and plundering Andijan and the Musulmans. 

Mir Ilakk Bardi Begjik went to dwell in a place called Kui 
Sui, which is in Issigh Kul. Here he built a fbrt, and put his 
wives and family on the island in Issigh Kul,^ that they might be 

' TIub appear-! to laeuu that liai Sni was the name of the ioland. There are 
now no islands in Issich Kul. hut the name of Koi-Sn is found, on some maps, 
among those of some small rivers discharging into the eastern end of the lake. 
Ko.-tenko tells us tliat although no isl.uids exist, then- are nu2iieTons shoah in its 
Waters, and since there U every reason to helicvc- that the level rf the lake lias 
altered within Instorie time.s, it is possible that some of these shoals niav have 
been above the surface four hundred years ago. lie points to some evidences of 
the lak-' having fallen rather than risen, but he is speaking of geological periods 
in one instance, and of a statement of the local Kirghiz, that the water has 
subsided " during the last ten years,” in another. iMr. Schuyler gives a good 
aocnuTit of the lake and comes to a different concUis'on. itc writes; “Lake 
Issik-Kul. whieh i.s a large body of water, 120 miles long by 30 wide, has at 
liresent no outlet. Its shores, however, afford indubitable evidence of intmeraus 
elevations and depressions.” He admits that “at one time "’the water may 
have reached the bases ot the mountains 100 feet above its present level, but 
adds (in another place) : “ the fact that ruins are visible under the water w'ouhl 
seem to show eitlier a 'Uhsidcnce of the soil, or that the lake is liiglier than it 
once was,” He relates that “diamond-shaped tiles, some plain red, others 
envered with a blue glaze, have been ohtaimd paitly from the lake and partly 
from ruins, plouglied up by (he pfas.iiits. At .a place- on the northern side ofth'c- 
lake calh d Koriii-Saroi. and in two placi-s at the eastern end. remains of siili- 
im iged cities are still to l.e .o-cn a few feet under water. Many objects liave 
bi,,-u I'ound Leie. soiiii.- tiiiowu up by the waves and others lisli'od out of the 
watiT. cluelly broki n potteiyaiid pieces of metallk- vcs-els,'' He mentions the 
ilis-overy ot two oriiaimnted eopjtcr kettles, a l.inip bearing an iiiscriptmii in an 
iinknow n alph.ibr t, t te . aiid continues : “ The se ruins have never bt ‘in cart-t all v 
inv. ftie.ited. Imt in Isilii ( ,1 -ki,,! Kolp,ikof-ky rxamim d some of them, ami .sa\s 
timt 1« iwreii-tlm moiitii-. of the stieams 2nd and Orel Ki,i-:<i>, at seven feet hoiii 
tin sliuiL and .It a depth of three feet, tneiu are v isible traces ot brie), walls 
wlia-li g,i parallel to each other at a I'.rnt.ince of a few feet until the depth of tlie 
lake prevents their bei'ig seen. Hi- also saw a large stone, on wliieh was carved 
tlie repiC'ciitation of a l.iinmn face, and which lie succeeded in getting out of the 
water, f^uloeipa ut ohs'-rvi rs, who liad sucL-L.oled in ri-aging out a boat, assured 
me that especially near the river Tub. on a ch-ai day. tliey could see the ri mains 
of tuiildniu- '■ 
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bafe from tlic attacks of tlie Kalmaks. ITaving done tliis, he went 
forth to lay wabte Turhibtan and Sair.'im. The Amirs of Janis 
and of the tribe of Burin went to join Amasanji Taishi, son of 
Isiin Tciishi, who was i"chief] in the land of the Kalmaks/ while 
Kalnji and Balghilji and several families joined Abulkhair Khan- 
in Turkistan. The Amirs of Kunji and several others wandered, 
in Confusion and disorder, over the desert plains of iMoghulistan. 

But when' Isan Bngha Khan had become firmly established in 
Aksii, first of all Mir Muhammad Shah came to him [and sub- 
raittedj, and after that, others returned to him in numbers. The 
Khan, too, repenting of his former deeds, began to treat his people 
with great kindness. As soon as he had regained complete 
authority, he made a simnltaneotrs attack upon Sairam, Turkist.in 
and lAshkand, and having deviistated these countries, returned 
liome. This expedition took place before the year 855 of the 
Hajrari451j. A second time also, he made a similar foray into 
thi.s country. At that time Sultan Abu Said Mirza ssas pndiAmli 
of Mdvani-un-Xahr. He pursued the Khan and overtook him in 
Yiingi,'' which in books of history is called Taraz. The Moghuls 

I^^hjli-Kul means warm lake, and is the equivalent of the Chinese Jhe-hai. 
Other Chinese names are I’en-liai, salt lake (for the water is brackish), and 
Tiiiuj-liui, or clear lako. By the Kirghiz it is sometimes called Tiiz-Kiil, 
me.xTiing ■ .■,alt lake,’ and by the Kalmaks Timnrtn Nor, or ’ iron lake,' on account of 
the ferru'zinoiis sand found on its shores. 8chuyler remarks that old Chinese 
maps place the city of Chi-gu on the shores of Issigh-Kul, while the Cdalan 
map of 1375 (as noted already) mirks on the southern shore, a Kestonan 
monastery containing the bones of 8t. Matthew. Bretschneider mentions a curious 
statement found in the work of Arab Shah, who reports that Amir Timur, in 
1403, h mished a Tartar tribe (tlie Kara Tatar) from Asia IMinor “ to the fortress 
huu-airn, which was situated in the middle of the lake called Igsicmil This 
lake, ho says, was at the boundary between the dominions of Timur and 
dloghulistan.” The passage is apparently taken from Pe'tis’ translation of the 
'/afar-Ndiaa, or Hist, de Timur Bee. Thus two native authors, writing in the 
tiftoenth and sixteenth centuries respectively, mention islands in Lake Issigh- 
Kul. (See Kostenko, Turldstan, English tr., i., pp. 15.5-6; Schuyler, i., p. 54 ; ii., 
jip. 129-31 ; Bretschneider, ii, pp. 244-5.) 

* Taishi was the title by which Kulmak chiefs were designated, and from the 
combination Khdn-Taishi, the woid Confaish, used by early European writers 
for a Kalmak king, is said to be derived. The statement made by the author 
that ‘’Amasanji Taishi was in the land of the Kalmaks,” contains, probaltly, an 
omission of the word c/ia/or some equivalent of it. It should probably read : 
" Amasanji Taishi was chief in tlie laud. .,. .” 

- Ahiilkliair was the chief of the Uzbegs in and about the plains of Kipehak, 
Mavanl-un-N'ahr, and Turkistan, and grandfather of the famous .Shaibiiiii, or 
iShahi Beg, Khan. He died 1469. 

- This is the second time tliat IMirza Haidar gives an equivalent for Tdni:, 
which may be read in sevcr.d difl'ereiit ways, as P.r instance Yamp, Matni.i. 
Masil.i. Baihi, etc. It is more than jirobahle that Ytimji is intended, but 
El shine, when pieparing his Hist, of I)idia, seems to have read, in this [ihice, 
.Vo.-iAi. He notes tliat Baber refers to the event mentioned in the text, tliiis : 
“ Baber says that Abu Said advanced beyond Yangi, and gave Isanhugha a 
severe defeat at a town in Moghulistan called Aspera. (ilT/n , pp. 11, 12.) Mirza 
Haidar makes him overtake the Khiin at Masilci, in books called Turdz. . . . 
Lllrar is known by the names of Tnntz, Yangi (or Yangi Kent), and, it would 
appear, of Hasil i.'’ IS iber does say, on tlie lirst page ot his Memoirs, that in 



Onan ch of Isdn Bnq;/id 


So 

fled -witliout oft'eriiig liattlo, ami Saltan Abn Said IMirzii returned 
to Ills own conutry [Mavara-un-Xaliiy ; lint when he had taken 

IniiiKi' tiihea” tiii.re was a city c:\lloil Yunji, “kuown in books of history by the 
name of Otriir,” but he adds that in his own time it was in mins and depopu- 
lated. Quatiemere also took Tur«.r to be another name for Ofra'r. because the 
latter had at one time borne the name of Yangi. But there are, and have been 
at all times, many towns of the name of Yangi,OT Ytv, either used alone or com- 
bined with KanO, Hii-ar. Shahr. etc., just SiS we have everywhere in England, 
Newton, Newport, Newcastle, etc. Indeed, in most countries the adjective 
'• new is one of the commonest parts of place-names. 

Tiiru', as we have seen in note 1, p. 03, was without doubt situated on the 
'fdlds liver, probably at or near the modern Aulia-Ata, and would therefore have 
stood about one hundred and sixty miles, in direct distance, to the eastward of 
< Hrdi . Thus tlie only inference is, that two places of the same name are spoken of 
by some of the Oriental ■writers. There was indeed a third in this particular 
region, for INIr. Lerch, in 1867, explored and made us acquainted with tlie 
ruins of an ancient Ydngi, or Ydngi-Knnd on the Sihiin, some distance below 
Otnir. 

As regards Baber's Yangi. mentioned in reference to tlie pursuit of the 
Mogbuls by Abu Said, it is obvirai-S that neither of those on the Sihun can be 
indicated, for we arc clearly told (1) that the Iloglmls were flying towards their 
own country, and ('2) that they were defeated at Aipardli. If they had passed 
by Uirdr, they would not have been going in the direction of Mogbulistan, and 
there is no .l-pirir;/! in that direction. In order to retreat to IMoghulistan, on 
tlie other hniid, they must necessarily have passed by, or near, Tiiriiz, while 
beyond that idace they would have come to Aspurdh. Thus there is, I think, 
.sufficient evidence to identify the Ydngi, or Yangi-Kand, of IMiiza Haidar with 
Tdni-.. and to regard the Masili of Erskine as a mere misreading of the text he 
iistd. Jloreover, it seems possible that he may have been misled into this 
reading through the fiequcnt mentions by Baber, in his Memoirs, of a place which 
he wiites Md^il.ha. Athough, as Erskine himself has shown in his map, it is an 
entirely ditlcrent place, and should never be confused with his Masilii or Yangi, 
still the writing in the original text may have misled him. 

But if Erskine read Masiki as an equivalent for Turnc he is not singular, for 
( juiitrein'crc thought that the original of Haidar Eiizi might possibly be read in 
the Slime, or nearly the same, way. Thus he translates the meadows of Talas 
and Kentciick which arc vulgarly called I/es/a' and Taraz”; though he notes 
rliat jierhaps the word Meslu may stand for Yangi. This, however, is only a 
question of reading tlie texts — not of the identification of the places — and an 
inspection of the text of Haidar Etizi, would probably show that the ivord was 
written in the same way as ilLrza Haidar has written it. 

farther on, in this history, we shall see tliat IMirza Haidar again refers to 
'I'd id: as a city mentioned in books, where “ it is written that the Hoghuls call 
Tdrd:. Yaiiiji.” Ileie there is no question of any otlier reading of the text. He 
adds that traces of several other ancient towns arc found in the same neighbour- 
hood, but that "it is not known which of these old cities was Yangi, or what 
were the uames of the others." This point may be cleared up by a refeience to 
i^uatremere’s translation of the Masdkil; Al Absdr (a woik of the first half of the 
fourte'-ntli century), wliere we are told th.it horn Samarkand to Yangi twenty 
days' journey was reckoned, and that the latter city consisted of fimr towns, 
sejiarat' d one from the other by a distance of one “ paiasang.” Each town had 
it.s own parhciilar liamc, rme- being called Yengi, the second Yengi-b-.ilik, the 
tliird Kenchak, .ind tho fourth Tiilas (or Tanizj. Again, in the Haft Illim 
(I jiiatremcrc) it is said that "Tar.iz . . . bore also tlie name of Yangi”; while 
in till - gi ograpliy of Siidik Ispah.ini (Oustlei) wo find the two names coupled 
logetlii r thus " Yangi-Tir.l?, a city of Tiirkistan.” Tho Arab writer, Mukadasi 
(according lo Sprciiger) included Tdniz in a list of towns belonging to the pro- 
\ iuce of l.-jij,ih, whicli is the ancient name for Sair.im, near Chimkent. Istilkhri 
and Idrisi according to tlie same authority) make the elistance from Samaikaiid 
to 'Tdrd: twenty-two and twenh'-threc days respectively. Ibn Khordiidbali 
1 1 ckoi IS It about five days (twenty-six farsaklis) from Isjljdh', while Arab 81iah 
loll lie i-'-iaii nler s authority) piacf s it alxuit four ila\s from Sairimi wliicli 



ivitJi his Amirs. 


Si 


Khorasiln, lie repaired to that country. Isiin Cuglia Khan went 
to Andijan, where dtlirza Ali Kuchuk, having been put in command 
by Mirza Sultan Abu Said, had fortified the citadel. The Khan 
had troops enough to enable him to suvronud the citadel with a 
triple line of men. He ran mines in every direction. The outer 
fort was taken. . . .- Finally peace was concluded, and inanj" 
complimentary presents given [jiishkasliK The Khan having- 
taken possession of the whole district of Andijan, departed. 
There are to this day in Kashghar, descendants of the men who 
were made prisoners in this war, and they are Hoghuls.^ 

When Sultan Abu Said Mirza heard this news, he was at a loss 
to know how he could put a check on Isan Bugha Khan. For if 
he advanced into Woghulistan, the Khan would withdraw to the 
farthest extremities of the country, whither it would be impossible 
fur the army of Samarkand to follow him, and when the army should 
retreat the Khan would follow after it.'* Again it was out of the 
question to he alwaj's sending people to oppose him ; for Isan 
Bugha’s strength and numbers generally proved obstacles to the 
Amirs who were sent. 

All this time Mirza Sultan Abu Said was intent upon an 
expedition against Irak, but on account of the trouble and 
annoyance caused him by Isdn Bugha Khan, he was not able to 
carry out his plan of marching into Irak. So he sent to summon 
Yunus Khan, the elder brother of Isan Bugha Khan, from Irak, 


aairees fairly with Khordadbah), though he makes it fifteen only from Samarkand. 
These distances, except perhaps the last mentioned, would suit well for a position 
on the Tdlds river. 

On the whole, no further evidence is, I think, needed to demonstrate d) that 
Mas/.;, or d/as27.'i, is only a misreading of Yadgi ; and (2) that Tangi and Tdru- 
were one and the same place and stood on, or about, the same site as the modern 
Aulia-Ata — though there were several other Yangis in Central Asia. It may be 
added here that D'Avezac gives some curious variants of the name Yaugi Kaud 
or Yangi-Kent, culled from old authors — viz., lauhinc. Janehin, laJ.tint, Sahine. 
SarguH, etc. 

(See Baber, pp, 1, 11, 12, 101, 102; Erskine’s Hist., i., p. 17 ; Yule’s Cathay. 
p. ccxiii; Schuyler, i., pp. 104, and ii., pp. T20-1; Bretschneider, ii., p. 252; 
Sprenger, pp. 19, 22, 23 ; Quatremere, Not. td Extr.. xiii , pp. 224-26 ; D’Avezac, 
Ittcenil Je Voyages, iv., Tgp. 505 and 513; Sadik Ispahani, p. 56; Howorth, ii., 
pp. 286 seq. : Tlionnelier, Die. Ge'agr., pp. 45 scq.) 

‘ Sultan Abu Said Mirza was great-grandson of Amir Timur, and grand- 
father of Baber. He was ruler of Mavara-un-Xahr from 1451 to 146S. and at 
the time spoken of in the text (863 u., or 1459) had also conquered Khorasan 
and Balkli. He was perhaps the most powerful chief then ruling in Central 
Asia, and his capital, Herat, was famed for its institutions, its architecture and 
its men of learning. 

■ An unintelligible passage of six words occurs here. — B. 

^ This is the literal translation of the sentence. The meaning probably is, as 
Erskine has inserted it in the Introduction to his Sisf. (p. 48) — ‘‘ and they are 
become perfect iMoghuls.” 

■* This is exactly the difficulty that Timur experienced in dealing with the 
Moghuls under the leadership of Kamaruddin. Their traditional tactics, as 
described here, seem alone to have rendered them formidable to their w-estern 
neighbours. 

G 
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Quarrels of Isdn Biighd. 

■where, as has been already mentioned, Yunus was living at that 
time ; he then despatched Yunus Khan against Isan Bugha Khan, 
in order that -while the two brothers were engaged in fighting one 
another, his own country might enjoy a little peace. The Moghul 
Amirs who had separated from [Isan Bugha] Khan and all those 
who, having built castles, would not yield obedience to him, the 
Khan did not opjpose in their proceedings, in the hope that they 
would again return to [their allegiance to] him. 

At that time Abulkhair Khan exercised full power in the 
Dasht-i-Kipchf'ik. He had been at war with the Sultans of the 
race of Juji ; while Jani Beg Khan and Kariii Khan fled before 
him into Moarhulistan. Isan Bug-ha Khan received them with 
great honour, and delivered over to them Kuzi Bashi,^ which is 
near Chu, on the western limit of Moghulistan, where they dwelt 
in peace and content. On the death of Abulkhair Khiin the TJlus 
of the Uzbegs fell into confusion, and constant strife arose among 
them. Most of them joined the party of Karai Khan and Jani 
Beg Khan. They numbered about 200,000 persons, and received 
the name of Uzbeg-Kazak.'-^ The Kazak Sultans began to reign in 
the year 870 [14Go-60] (but God knows best), and they continued 
to enjoy absolute power in the greater part of L'zbegistan, till the 
year 040 [1. 733-34 a.d.j. Kar.ii Khan was succeeded by Baranduk 
Khan, who was in turn succeeded by K.-isim Khan, the son of Jani 
Beg Khun. Kasim Khan subdued the whole of the Dasht-i- 
Kipchak. His army numbered more than a million [a thousand 
thousand] men. E.xcopiting Juji Khan, there had never reigned a 
greater Khun than he in that country. He was succeeded by his 
son Mimush Khan, who was succeeded by his brother Tahir Khan. 
During the rule of this Tahir Khan, the Kazaks began to 
diminish ; after him his brother Birilash reigned. During his 
rule there were only 20,000 Kazaks left. In 94i • he died, and the 
Kaz.iks disappeared entirely. From the days of Isan Bugha 
Khun to the time ot liashid Khiin.-^ friendly relations generally 
existed between the iMoghuls and the Kazaks. But Eashid Sultan 
upset this state of affair's, as will bo related ( God willing^ in the 
account I shall give of Eashid Khun. 

^ Anutlicr loading ot tiiis name is Jvtl Knzi It is not traceable on 

modern maps. 

- This bnef statement is valuable, as showing not only how this paiticular 
tribe came into existence, but, generally, how a new tribe with a new name may 
■irise trem mere local eiiciirastances and passing events. For some remarks oil 
this prirticular event and on the jiassages which follow, see note 1, p. 272, and 
Iloworth, ii., p. ti. 

^ Isan Bugha reigned from S32 to 866 n, (or 1429-62 a.d.). Eashid's reign 
<lati .s fiorii the end of 939 ii., or 1733, and lasted till 973 H., or 1567-6 : but the 
alienation ot the Kazaks took place in the early years of his rule. Thus the 
alliance continued for about a hundred years Regarding the author’s statement 
that tile K.y.iks “disappeared entirely” from about the year 949 H. (1533), see- 
note 1 , p. 2 1 2, and tiee. t i. of the lutruduetiou. 



Reigii of Yunus KJu'vi. 


CHAPTEK XL. 

THE COIIMEN'CEMEXT OF THE KII.\X'HIP OF Yl'XES KH.\Y. 

Sni.TAY Abu Said Mirza, son of Sultan Muliammacl Mirza, son of 
Miri'msliali Mirza, son of Amir Timur, got tLe upiier Land of Lis 
cousins and took Samarkand from Abdullah Mirza of Shiraz. 
After the death of Mirza Babar Kalandar,'^ son of Mirza Baisanghar, 
son of Mirza Shah Eukh, son of Amir Timur, there was no jaidis/id/i 
in Khorasi-in. So [Sultan Abu Said Mirza] took possession of 
Khorasan ; liis heart was set ujjon appropriating for himself Irak 
also, but, as has lieen mentioned, the oppo.dtion of Isan Bughii 
Khan prevented him from absenting himself upon so long an 
expedition. He therefore sent to fetch Yunus Khan, the elder 
brother of Isan Bugha Khan, from Irak (the reason of whose going 
to Irak has been explained above), and having established his court 
at Kushk-i-Biigh-i-Zaghan," he instituted princely feasts in honour 
of the Khan. They made many compacts and agreements, and 
among other things, Sultan Ahu Said Mirza said to the Khan : “In 
Amir Timur’s first expedition, his generals would not obey him as 
they should have done. Now, if he had ordered them all to he 
put to death, he would hut have weakened his own power. The 
generals said to him ; ‘ You should appoint a Khan, whom we 
must obey.’ So Amir Timur appointed Suyurghatmish Khan over 
them, and the generals submitted to the Khiin. All firuans were 
issued in this Khan’s name, but Amir Timur kept careful watch 
over him. After his death, his son Sultan Mahmud Khan was 
appointed in his stead. But from the reign of Amir Timur down 
to the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, the power of these Khans was 
only nominal ; and in my own time the Khans have generally been 
prisoners in Samarkand. Since I have ascended the throne, my 
power is so absolute that I have no need of a Khan ; so now I have 
divested you of the garments of poverty and, having clothed you in 
princely robes, am sending you hack to your native coiintr}' on the 
following conditions : — For the future you must not follow the 
examj)le of your ancestors and say, ‘ Amir Timur and the race of 
Amir Timur are our vassals, and have been for generations.’ For 
although it was formerly so, things have changed now, and I am 

' Hia real name 'was Abdul Kasim Baber. (See Genealogical Table of 
Timuri, attached.) 

' The Bdgh-i-Zdghdn is a celebrated garden situated outside the north-western 
angle of the walls of Herat. Its foundation is attributed to Shah Rukh and his 
wile Gauhar Shad Agha, and tlius dates from the first half of the fifteenth 
century. (See KhanikoiT m Jmtrn. Asiat., 5 serie I.,xv., June, 1860, pp. 537-16, 
and plan.) 
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jjaiJishnh in my own right; thus, now if you are going to be my 
vassal, you must bear the name of ‘servitor’ [Khndim-i-MaJJidum] 
and do away with the name of ‘ friend.’ You need not, however, 
v.-rite to me in the way the Khans used to write to the Timuri 
3Iirz,is, Irat in a friendly way; ^ and these conditions are to apply 
to your sons and yourson.s’ sons.’’ Yunus Khan agreed to all these 
conditions, and swore a solemn oath to abide by them. He was 
then allowed to depart, accompanied by all the Moghirls who were 
in that district. 


CHAPTEE XLI. 


IiKTVILED ACCOUXT of the IT.OCEEDIXG.S of YUXUS 


I HAVE only given a summarised account of Yunus Khan in the 
above Chapter ; I will now enter more into detail. 

Yunus Khcin was the son of Yais Khan, son of Shir Ali Oghlan, 
son of 3Iuhammad Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of 
Tughluk Timur Khan. I have never heard the date of his birth, 
but from the date of his death and the length of his days, it may 
be inferred that he was born in the year 819 of the Hajra [1416], 
but God alone knows. He succeeded to the Khanate upon the 
death of his father, \ ais Khan. There was much dissension 
between himself and his brother Isan Bugha Khan, and the Amirs ; 
Iiaziin and 3Iirak Turkoman had seized the Khan and several of 
the chiefs of families, and had taken them to Ulugh Beg in 
Samarkand. This was when the Khiin was sixteen years of age. 
Thm dusaster [ciruni], which took place in the year 832 of the 
Hajra, forms, down to the present day, an epoch among the 
Moghuls. - 

Mirza Ulugh Beg sent the Khan to his father, in the manner 
related, and the Khan was received with all honour and respect by 
Mirza iShiih Enkli, who put him under the guidance and care of 
Mauland Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi. The Maulana was a man of profound 
learning, and bad not an er[ual in all Samarkand, Khorasan or Inik. 
In former times enigmas [muitnund] were of a different sort to 
what one commonly meets with nowadays. This new kind was 
introduced by the Maulana, and he has written a book concerning 
the solution of these enigmas. He is the author, too, of the Zafar.- 


I Ilf iiieanius probably is — “Before the world, and oiBciallv, yon are only my 
yassal or subnrduiate, but you may write to me privately as' a friend, and not 
with the humility that the Khans bad to use to the Timuri Mirzas.” 

- Or, mi .re literally, one of the principal dates in Moghul history.— E. 
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Pt'occcdings of Yuiais Khdn. 

Ndma. He also wrote some mystical commentaries on poetry/ 
and he has never been excelled, at any time, in this style of com- 
mentary. Many other works were written by him, which it would 
take too long to enumerate here. I only wish to demonstrate how 
very talented he was. The Khiin studied twelve years under him, 
with the restllt that there never was, either before or after, so wise 
a Khan as he, among the Mog-hnls. 

When Khidmat Maiilan.i died, the Khdn left Yazd and made a 
journey in Kars and Azarbdiidn. He profited much by his travelling, 
and gained great experience of life. He finally selected rShirdz as 
a residence ; there he mixed with the learned men of the place, and 
acquired many useful sciences and crafts, so that he became known 
as Ustdd Yunus. 

In the meanwhile, Mirza Sultan Abu Said had seized Khordsan, 
and was meditating the conquest of Irak, but was prevented from 
carrying out this project, by the frequent incursions of Isan Tughd 
Khtin into Farghdna, Shush and Turkistdn, which caused all ideas 
of an expedition into Irak to be temporarily abandoned. In the 
year 860 of the Hajra, Mirzd Sultan Abu Said sent people to 
summon the Khdn from Shiraz, under the conditions above men- 
tioned, and to conduct him to Moghuli.stdn. The Khdn was then 
forty-one years of age." 

' Or commentaries in verso ; the text is uncertain. — It. 

- Among the works of Sharat-uJ-Din, the best known to Europeans is the 
Xnfar-Xdma (caUed sometimes the Turihh-i-Suhib Kiruui), so copiously cited by 
Mirza Haidar at the beginning of tliis history. Besides being an author, Sliarat- 
ud-Din is said to have been an astronomer, and to have assisted Ulugli Beg in the 
observations used for tire astronomical tables. Tim Zafar-Xdma may be de- 
scribed as a panegyric, as well as a history, of Amir Timur, and was dedicated to 
Sliali Bukh Mirza in 1425. A French translation by hi. Pc'tis de la Croix was 
published in 1722 and 1723, though it had been completed some years before the 
translator's death, wliicli occurred in 1095. Sliaraf-ud-Din died in the year S5S n. 
(1454 .v.D.) according to Dr. Rieu, so that we ought heie to have a date for 
fixing the life and reign of Ynniis Kluiii. If Yunus was twenty-four years 
old in 858 (as hliiza Haidar says at p. 74), and returnetl to Moghulistau as 
Khan when he was forty-one, he must Imve remained in exile for seventeen years 
after the Mauli'ma’s death, and thus began to reign only in 87.5 n., or 147U-1. 
If, however, ids capture took place in 832, anel lie was then sixteen years of age, 
he must have been fcrty-tvvo wben the Mauhinu died in S5S, and forty-four at 
his restoration, if that event occurred, as the author states, m 8G0. Tliere is 
thus an irreconcilable difference of fifteen years in the date of the beginning of 
his reign. Baber gives an account of these tramsactions, but, unfortunately, 
mentions no dates. He says that five or six montlis after the ariival of Yunii,, at 
Sliiiiiz, Sultan Ibrahim (t-eeond son of Shah Eukh and Governor of Ears died, 
and. was succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza, under whom Yunus teok service, 
and remained seventeen or eighteen yeais — uniil he was summoned to Herat, 
and made Klian of TIoghulistan by Multan Abu Maid 5Iirza. Farther m it will 
be seen tliat our author says Yunus was bum m 818, and died, at the age ot 
seventy-four, in S92. If this is correct, anel if his captuie sliould d.-.le from 832, 
lie would at tliut time li.ive been fonrtu n yexirs old. T'liis leaves rmly a ditlereneo 
of two years in his age to be recouciletl, bat it dues not clear uj) tiie discrepancy 
in tile date of tlie cuninieneeineiit ot bis reign. (MecRicu’s Hr it Mik. ( 'iilidoijur, i , 
p. 173; Beale’s Oi'irut. ]li/>ijj\ Hirf ; Eiskine’s JjnhLi\ p. 11 ; Erskiue’s Ihrt . i , 
pp. 45 and 49.) 
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A rrival of Yiimis m MogJmlistdn. 


CHAPTEE XLII. 

Ai;rjVAL OF YUNtrs KHAY IN SIOGIIULISTAN. 

I HAVE already sliown that in Moghulistan, each Amir had fortified 
himself where ne ha^ipened to he. After this demonstration of 
contumacy, and the murder of Timur Uighur, Isan Bugha had 
withdrawn to Aksu. When A'unus Khan arrived in Moghulistan, 
the first of the Amirs to join him was Mir Karim Bardi ; and after 
him, Kunji, together with several of the dispersed Moghuls, entered 
the Khan’s service. The Khan then married the daughter of Mir 
Pir Haji Kunji, who was at that time an Amir Tnman of the Kunji 
[clan] and enjoj-ed absolute authority. Her name was Isan Daulat 
Begum. By her the Khun had three sons, each of whom will he 
spoken of in his proper place. Of the Begjik Amirs in Issigh Kul, 
IMir Pir Hakk Bardi had died, and had been succeeded by his 
nephew Mir Ibrahim, who also came and attached himself to the 
Khiin. 

All these Amirs offered their services to the Khan, but as they 
had for so long a time been acting independently, and each one 
for himself, they did not fulfil their duties, or offer the Khan fitting 
allegiance. Xevertheless, he humoured them in every way 
possible. 

When some years had passed in this manner, the Khan set out 
against Kushghar. Amir Sayyid Ali was now grown very old, 
so that he could no longer sit on horseback. He sent a messenger 
[to ask help] of Isan Bugh.'t Khan, and meanw'hile fortified himself 
in the citadel of Kushghar. Isan Bugha Khan happened, at the 
time, to be in Yulduz of Moghulistan, which is on the eastern side 
of his dominions. When the message reached him, he immediately 
collected a large army, which numbered 60,000 men ; with this 
force he marched from Yulduz, and arrived at Kushghar eleven days 
later. Only tl.OtiO men were with him, the others were still on 
the road [so great had been the rapidity of his mai ch]. Ho was 
then joined by the Amir with ;i0,000 men. A battle was fought 
at Khw;in-i-.S:iLir, w'hich is about three fars'Ahx from Kushghar in 
the direction of Aksu. The fight was fiercely maintained, but 
finally Isiin Bugh.i Khim and Amir Sayyid Ali were victorious. 
[Yuuus^ Khun ^vas compelled to take flight, while his w-ive.s and 
family fell into the hands of Amir Sayyid Ali. At that time 
iMihr-i-Xig.ir Khuniiu, the eldest child of Yunus Khun, by Isan 
Daulat Begum, was still at tlie bj-east. d’hey w'ere supplieil with 
iici'e'sarii s and smil after tlie Khan. 
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When Yunus Khan reached Moghulistau, he was deserted by 
his followers, and finding it was impossible to remain in that 
country, he left it and proceeded to Khorasan, where he presented 
himself before Mirza Sultan Abu Said. But the Khan was in such 
a state of destitution, that he could find nothing to offer as a present 
ipishlcash'] to the Mirza. So the Khan said to Buyan Kuli, who 
was one of his most devoted servants : “ I am going to give you as 
a slave to the Mirza, hy way of a ‘ pishkash.’ ” And as the man 
offered no objection, the Khan presented him to the Mirza, and 
entreated the Mirza, saying : “ You must give me some country 
[cildyatj as a possession, so that I may inspire the Moghuls with 
confidence.” The Mirza gave him Yatikand,i which is on the 
confines of Andijan. When the hour of the Khan’s departure 
arrived, Buyan Kuli began to weep. The Mirzii questioned him as 
to the cause of his tears. Having told his story, the Mirza took 
pity on him, and supplying him with a horse and provisions, sent 
him along with the Khan. 

On re-entering dloghulistiin, the Khun was once more joined by 
his scattered adherents. At this time Amir Sayyid Ali died in 
Kashghar. On the dome of the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
which is in K.ishghar, is written the date 862. Yunus Khun was 
relieved of much anxiety by the death of the Amir. 


CH.IPTEE XLIII. 

EULK OF JIIEZ.i. S.VSIZ IN K.VSHOHAR AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER, 
HIT. SAYYID ALI. 

The Amir died leaving two sons. The elder was Mirza Saniz, 
whose mother was of the family ’^Icahilali] of the Amirs of the 
Jai'iis; and the younger was Muhammad Haidar Mirza, whose 

^ 'I’liis nuine is subject to many dift*erent readings, not only in the TtiriJch-t 
Rasliidi, hut in other Asiatic histories, and has bt-en frequently transliterated 
JjiiidJcand, Ya;ii]:and, Batihand, Jiihind, etc. Mirza Haidar, however, gives, 
lower down (p. ISO), the Persian equivalent for it as Haft J)ek ; and this settles 
tlie qiic.^t'cn, for Haft Deli, or Seren villages, translated into Turki, would become 
Y<xti-lcand. This last form has been adopted, therefore, whenever the name 
occurs. He tells us that the district was situated on the confines ai Andijan, but 
in thij> instance, it is possible that he may he u^jing tlie word Andijan to denote 
the whole province of Farglidna — in fact, as an equivalent for FargJidna. In 
some modern uiaps a district called liihand or Itihent is marked to the north of 
the Sir, and between the modern town of Khokand and Tashkand ; but it seems 
hardly possible that this district can represent the Yatikand of the fifteentJi 
century. It must have stood on the nortli-wefeterii <*oTifines of Faighana, and 
would havo constitute^l the extreme western limit of INIogliuihtan. (Sec note 
l.pp L^U-1.) 
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mother was Frun Sultan Khanim, the aunt of Yunus Khan. 
According to Moghul custom, Saniz, being the elder, succeeded to 
the government, die was a violent, but generous man. Out of 
respect and reverence for his mother, and his love and affection for 
his brother, he gave Kashghar and Y’’angi Hisar to the Khanim, 
and Muhammad Haidar Mirza [respectively], while he chose Yar- 
kand for his seat of government. 

Although Muhammad Haidar Mirza, was cousin to both Y’^unus 
Kh.in and Is;in Bugha Khan, yet he naturally sided with the latter, 
because Amir Sayyid Ali had chosen Daulat Nigar Khanim, the 
daughter of Isan Bugha Khan, as a wife for Muhammad Haidar 
Mirz.'i. 

iSoon after the death of Mir .Sayyid Ali, Isan Bugha Khan died 
also ; this was in the year 806. His son Dust Muhammad Khiin 
succeeded to the Khanate. Muhammad Haidar Mirza allied him- 
self with Dust Muhammad Khan, while Saniz Mirza, on the other 
hand, became a partisan of Yunus Khtin. Under these circumstances 
it became impossible for Muhammad Haidar Mirzii to remain in 
Kashghar, so he left, and joined Dust Muhammad Khan in Aksu. 

After this, Saniz Mirza governed Kashghar so well, and adminis- 
tered justice so evenly, that his time was looked back on with 
envy by those who came after him. He ruled during seven years, 
and died in the year SO'.* f 1404-5'. He fell from his horse while 
out hunting, and l an five arrow-heads into his loins, causing wounds 
winch proved fatal. After his death, the inhabitants of Kashghar 
hrouglit Muhammad Haidar Mirza to their town, while Dust 
Muhammad Khan advanced on Yarkand, \vhero ho mairied the 
widow of Saniz Mirza, Jamal Aghii by name, who had given Saniz 
Mirza two sons, viz. : Mirza Abii Bakr and Omar Mirza, and one 
daughter, called Khan Sulhin Khanim, all of whom the Khau took 
back with him to Aksu. (I will speak about them below.) 


CHABTEPt XLIY. 

kHAC;''llJP 01’ nu.-T JIL'Il.tM.tiAD i;iI.\N. 

Whkx Dan Buglnl Kh.in died (a natural death) he wa.s succeeded 
liy his SLUi Dust Muhammad Khau, who was then seventeen years 
ot agio He vas an eccentric youth, and his actions were unrea- 
sonable. He was never for a moment in liis senses. He much 
aftected the ways of Kalaud.ar.s, and gave himself and all his 
Amirs such names as are usually borne by Kalandar.s. His own 
name was .Vhhil, uiid in tlie same way, all hi.s courtieis 
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and public oiScers were called Abdal this and Ahdal that, and had 
to transact their business under these names. He was, moreover, 
excessively generous. 

He reigned seven years. During this time he made expeditions 
against A'urkand and Kdshghar. First of all he attacked Yarkand, 
where, after the death of Saniz Mirza, the Amirs had shut them- 
selves up in the citadel. The Khan asked them to surrender the 
widow of Saniz Mirza : when she had been given up to him, ho 
asked for the children, of whom they sent the eldest son Mirza 
Aba Bakr. He then ceased hostilities, and went on to Kashghar. 
At the time when he had set out against Yarkand, Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, upon the entreaty of the people of Kashghar, pro- 
ceeded to their town. When the Khan neared Kashghar, Muham- 
mad Haidar Mirza set out to meet him; the Khan sent him I0 
Yiingi Hisar, while he himself entered Kashghar, and when he 
had plundered it, he returned to Aksu. In consequence of this, 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza was much enraged, and went over to 
the side of Yunus Khan (as -will be mentioned below). Soon after 
Dust Muhammad Khan’s return to Aksu, he gave his sister, Husn 
Nigclr Khilnim, to Mirza Aba Bakr in marriage. But Mirza Aba Bakr 
was much alarmed at the unbalanced state of the Khan’s mind, 
and finally fled to his noble uncle Muhammad Haidar Mirza, in 
Kashghar, whitlier his wife was, soon after, permitted to follow 
him. 

Xot long after this, the Khan fell in love with one of his father’s 
wives, and in consequence tried to obtain permission from the 
Ulania fur an alliance with her. He put to death seven of the 
Uhinui in succession, who decided against the union. At length the 
Khan came to Maulana iMuhammad Attar, reeling with drunken- 
ness and with a sword in his hand, and said to him : “ I want to 
marr^' my own mother ; is it lawful or not ? ” The Maulami, who 
was one of the most learned of the darvishes and a most pious 
man, said to the Khan : “ For such a one as you it is lawful.” 
So the Khan immediately ordered preparations for the marriage 
to be made. But on the night of the nuptials he saw his father, 
in a dream, mounted on a black horse, w'ho, coming up to him, 
said : “ Oh ! wretched one, in that after we have for one hundred 
years been Musulmans, thou shouldst apostasise and become an 
infidel.” [His father] shot him below the ribs with an arrow, 
then dismounting, he rubbed his hand on the bottom of a kettle, 
and blackened the Khan’s face, who thereupon awoke, in alarm. 
Breathless and penitent, he rushed out of the house of his mother 
and washed himself. He was seized with an acute pain in the 
side, which, in the morning, developed into fever. 

The people sent for Mauhinii Muhammad Attar, and said to him ; 
“It was you who granted the fatvd [decree legalising this 
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marriage].” The Khan said : “ Do not blame the Maulana ; for I 
had already killed seven persons when I asked his opinion, so 
what could the poor Mulla do? ” But the Maulana said : “I gave 
you no fatva, I simply said that [the marriage] was lawful for 
an infidel such as you are.” Dust Muhammad Khan was next 
seized with pleurisy \_ZaiuIjamh] and died after six days’ illness at 
the age of forty, in the year 873 [1468-9]. Khwaja Sharif of 
Kashghar devised the following chronogram on his death : “ U 
Khuk rnurd ” ; that pig died. He had reigned seven years. On 
his death great disorder ensued. He left one son, Kabak Sultan 
Oghli'm, who was seized by some of the people and carried away 
to Turfitn and Chalish,^ while Yunus Khtin came down and 
captured Aksu. 


CHAPTEE XLY. 

SECOXD IlETUEX OF KH.ix FROM [XHE COURT OF] SULT.In 

ABU .SAID. 

When Yunus Khan was sent back by Sultan Abu Said into 
Moghulistim, ho was, on his arrival in that country, again joined 
by all the Amirs ; he remained there some time, his headquarters 
being generally Yatikand. He was not, however, able to enter the 
territory of Isan Bughii Khan. AVhen the latter and Amir Sayyid 
Ali died. Dust Muhammad Khan became pddishuk, and was joined 
in Aksu by 3[uhammad Haidar Mirzii, while Siiniz Mirz!i,who had 
been at enmity with 3Iuhammad Haidar Mirza, attached himself 
to A'unus Khiin, to whom he was of great service. Yunus Khan 
entered Kashghar several time.«, but the Amirs of Moghulistan 
refused to stay there, so the Khan was always compelled to with- 
draw. This happened several times, but I will not give any 
details, as it would take too long, and the accounts I have heard 
differ considerably. The substance of the whole matter is that 
the Khiin was very fond of cities and houses, but the Amirs and 
soldiers of Moghulistan always avoided the towns, iind for this 
reason the Khan spent most of his time in ^loghulistan. When 
Siiniz IMirz.i died, the Klnin was joined by Muhammad Haidar 
Hirzii. A short time after this, Dust 3[uhammad Khiin also died, 
whereupon Yunus Kh.in entered Aksu anil subdued the subjects of 
Dust JIuhammad Khan, while the son of this latter, Kabak Sultan 
( >ghl,in, was seized by some of lii.s well-wisliers, who fled with 
him to Tuifin. 

' .1, ill'll or Cl:iili-ilL — tlio nioili I'll Kai.i-'liahi . 
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Yimiis Kliiin wished to dwell in Aksu. In comparison -with 
Iloghnlistan, Aksn is like a town ; but he concluded, from the 
manner of the Iloghnls, that if ho stayed there much longer, they 
would all go over to the side of Kabak Sultan Oghlan, so he was 
compelled to call together all .his tribesmen and return with them 
to Moghulistan. At this time Amasanji Taishi, son of Isan Taishi 
(whom I have mentioned in connection with Vais Khan) came to 
Moghulistan. For Isan Taishi had given him [in marriage] 
Makhtum Khanim, sister of Vais Khun, as a ransom for theKhto’s 
life, and by her he [Amasanji Taishi] had two sons and one 
daughter. When Vais Khan had bestowed his sister, he had 
obliged his brother-in-law to become a Musulman, and they^ were 
married with Muhammadan rites. The Khanim caused all her 
following to become Musulmans, and named her two sons Ibrahim 
and Ilyas, and her daughter Kadir Bardi Mirza, after Mir Karim 
Bardi. This conversion to Islam was the cause of a conflict 
between Ibrahim Ung and Ilyas Ung, on the one hand, and 
Amasanji Taishi on the other. (In the language of the Kalmaks the 
son of a Khan is called “ Ung.”) Amasanji fled before them into 
Moghulistan with thirty^ times 100,000 men, while it is stated, 
that eighteen times 100,000 stayed behind with Ibrahim Ung and 
Ilyas Ung. These two, however, quarrelled with the Khan of the 
Kalmaks, and therefore fled from that country into Khitai with 
10,000 men. The rupture [yiranf] between the brothers [and 
Amasanji] took place before the death of Dust Muhammad Khan, 
which occurred in 873. The flight of Ibrahim Ung and Ilyas Ung 
into Khitai took place, probably, in 010 [1504—5].- These two 
both died in Khitai. Ibrahim left one son, Biibulai by^ name, 
whose descendants are still to be met with in that country, and 
who still bear the same name of Babulai. Mansur Khan made a 
holy war [cjhazif against Khitai and came in contact with that 
very tribe (as will be mentioned shortly ). 

But Amasanji Taishi, having separated himself from Ibrahim 
Ung and Ilyas Ung, came to Moghulistan. Near the Eiver Ailah 
he came upon and defeated Yunus Khan. In that fight many- 
Moghul Amirs were killed . . . .^ and all the Moghul Ulus moved 

‘ Cleaning tliat although Aksu is only a small place, life there would be town 
lit'o, while in Moghulistan it would be the life of the steppes. 

dhis passage is somewhat obscure. The word virdni should mean min. 
ileciistatiun, or expulsion, rather than rupture, and it appears to reter to the lliglit 
<if the brothers into Khitai, or Chinese territory. But the dates which the autlu i 
mentions show, I think, that the conflict betw'een them and Amasanji, and thii 
latter’s flight into Moghulistan, are the events ho speaks of when using the word 
rirdui. If this is correct, a period of thirty-six years, or more, elapsed between 
those events and the retreat of the brothers into Chinese territory, i.e , from 
some date prior to 87o (14t;8-9) to the year 910 (150I-,o). These occurrences 
are not traceable in tlie translations from the Chinese histoiv of the Ming 
dynasty, jjublished by Dr. Bretsehneider in hi.-. Mediu'rul Itisiiirejos. 

- A p.assage of five words lieic is unintelligible. — 1£. 
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towards Tiirkistan, spending the winter at a place in Turkistan, 
on the hanks of the tiihiin, called Kara Tukiiid Buruj Oghlan 
made a raid upon them, as I'ill he hereafter related. 


CHArTEh XL VI. 


hVI.XlS WlllCIt FOLLOWia) ox THE DEATH OF DUST JIDII.UX.Ar) KHAX ; 
THE SLTTmjrACY OF YL'XUS KHAX, AXD THE JIDRuEK OF BURUJ 
O'JHLAX, Sox OF AEDEKHAII: KirAX UZBEO. 


Ix the year P.j.j Ahulkhair, a descendant of Juji, was put ishdh in 
the kingdom hiurr of .Juji Kh;ln, son of Chingiz Khan — that is in 
the ])asht-i-Kipchak; and he was the greatest king fddiaMli] of 
his time. After liis death- his people became very demoralised, 
and a number of them joined the Kazaks, Kariii Khan and Jiini 
Leg Kh.in (Avliom I have had occasion to mention). There was a 
standing i|uaiTol between these two Kazaks, and the sons of 
.Vbulkhair Kh.in. For this reason tho sons of Abulkhair were also 
at enmity Avith tho Ulughul Kh.ins. For these last had aht'ays 
been tho supporters of Kar.'d Khan and .Jani Beg Khan. At the 
death of .Vbulkluur Kh.iii, Iii.s subjects gathered round his eldest 
son Buruj Cghhlii." .Seeing th.it Kar.'d Khan and .Jani Beg Khan 
had become very powerful, Buruj Kh.in thought he had better 
ke02i at a distance from them, and so retired to Turkistan. 

AVlieii the inhabitants of_ T’nrkistau learnt the news of tho 
advance of the Moghuls on their territory, and haA-ing ascertained 
that A'nnus Kh.in Avas at Kar.i Tuk.d, [they sent] Buruj out Avith 
all sjieed i_to attack him . (Ju that day the Khan happened to bo 
out hunting Avith all his meu near the banks of the JSihun. Buruj, 
crossing ihe river on the ice at ndd-day, found tho camp of the 
Kh.in undefended ; he had gUjiHin soldiers Avith him, and there were 
at that time licMiQO families of Moghuls. They entered tho camp 
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'.'Ml. I \.i' hy an I »V( r-icflit. printed 148 h). 

ii I't Ihini] O-hl.in d-n - in.r appr-ar. as Sir 11 , Howurth has pointed 
l^t (it Ai'ulhliaii M.n-> Ilh •Idu'-t h‘U wa* Shah Badu^h Sultan, 
tiif T' iLAMifd Sladu Bee:, t<r Miaih.iiii, Khan : and Sir H. Howorth 
thitik that Buruj -wa- uidy anuth.-r name fur Slidh Badagb. This 


"lal '-L ti.e A.hu!ki».i!ri I zbei^ ehitts hatl .st'Curi'l names, or 
l*r. Bt li"\\ c.iUa J>uruj ()'_rhl.in the j^cn <4 J.iiii Bep:, who was a 
Al ihkli.iir ; but apart truin the faet tliat tlti name does lit tt occur 
I'-'C ' j"!!". a> tlu’v ar* kiicwu Tt) U'*, a iiiau of that ^cUFratirtn would 
)." 11 ’il: 1" taky till part a-cnbeil to liiiii. at The time uieiitiuncd bv 
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and each soldier made himself master of an unfenanted house. 
They settled down in the Khan’s camp, occupying themselves with 
the appropriation of all the wealth and spoil they found there. 

When news of this matter reached the Khan he immediately 
abandoned the hunt, and set out in the direction of his camp 
without waiting to collect his men ; when he reached the river he 
found it was frozen over. Kow the Khan’s camp was pitched on the 
[opposite] bank of the river. The Khan could blow the horn 
[najir] better than any one of his day, and all his men knew the 
sound of his blast. He now gave a loud blast on the horn, and 
then rushed across the ice, accompanied by six men, one of whom 
was bearer of the great standard [Shash TughjP. The women 
[hearing the approach of the Khan] seized all the Uzbegs who 
were in their houses. When Buruj Oghlan heard the sound of the 
horn and saw the six men and the standard, he rose up with the 
intent of mounting his horse, but the female servants had seized 
both his groom [akhtaji] and his horse. Some women [at that 
moment] came out of their houses and seized Buruj Oghlan, when 
the Khan, arriving upon the scene, ordered them to behead him ; 
this order was carried out immediately, and of the 20,000 Uzbegs 
a few only escaped. The Khan then again settled down, victorious, 
in his camp. On the morrow, when the army had reassembled, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued, and all the Sultans of Abulkhair 
Khan who survived, were scattered in different directions. They 
will be mentioned, separately and individually, in different parts [of 
this book]. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

SHAIKH JAJIAL-UD-DIX AXD lUS CAPTURE OF THE KHAN. 

Having passed the winter at Kara Tukai, the Khdn proceeded in 
the spring to Tashkand. At that time there was, in Tashkand, one 
of the Amirs of Mirza Sultan Abu Said, Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din Khar 
by name. Sultan Abu Said Mirza had just died in Irak,^ and had 
been succeeded in the rule ofKhorasan by Sultan Husain Mirza; 
while his son, Sultan Ahmad Mirza, succeeded him in Samarkand. 
The government of Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshan had devolved 
upon his son, Mirza Sultan Mahmud, and Mirza Omar Shaikh 
became padishah of Andijan, and vali of Farghiina. Yunus Khan 
made all three of these Mirzas his sons-in-law. (I will mention 

* Abu Said died 873 a.h. = 1468-9 a.d. Beale [Orient. Biogr. Diet.) gives 
the exact date as 25 Eajab, 873, or 8th February, 1469. 
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each of them in his proper place.} In short, this Shaikh Jamal 
Khar was one of Sultan Ahu Said’s Amirs, and had been appointed 
Governor of Tashkand, subject to Mirza Sultan Ahmad of Samar- 
kand; but his allegiance to the Mirza was very imperfect. The 
Khiin, on account of the scarcity of barley in Moghulistiin, came 
to Tashkand, where he mixed freely and un.suspectingly with the 
above-mentioned Mirziis. For the Khan had come without any 
apprehensions : but his Moghul followers had sent secretly to 
Shaikh Jamal Khar, inviting him to come and oppose the Khan, to 
which the Shaikh, after much persuasion, agreed. He approached 
the Khan as if to do him homage, but when he drew near, all the 
men who were with the latter, went forward to meet the Shaikh, 
leaving the Khan alone. The Khim asked where his men were 
going, to which they answered that they were going to meet Mir 
Shaikh Jamal. When Shaikh Jamal Khar came up to the standard 
and drum of the Khan, he remained on horseback ; there was no 
one with the Khiin, so the Shaikh sent one of the Khan’s own 
servants to seize him, which was easily managed. The Khiin was 
bound and kept in prison one year. The whole Moghul Vlns 
submitted to Shaikh Jamal. 

Is.iu Daulat Begum, the wife of Yunus Khan and mother of his 
children, has been mentioned above as the mother of i\Iihr-i-Nigar 
Khiinim, who was given in marriage to Sultan Ahmad Mirzii, and 
of Kutluk Kig.ir Khaiiim, who was wedded to Mirzii Omar Shaikh. 
This same Isim Daulat Begum was given, as a present, by Shaikh 
■Jamiil Khar, to one of Ids most distingiushed officers. When the 
Begum heard of this, she made no objections, but appeared pleased. 
They then inlormed Khwjja Kul.in (as this officer was named) of 
the Begum s pleasure ; he too was much pleased, and in the evening 
went to her house. He found her servants standing outside. He 
himscdf entered lier room. Now, before his arrival, the Begum had 
.arranged with her female attendants [JJ/nial that on a given sign 
from her.self, they sliould make fast all the doors of the house. So 
wiieii Khwiija Kal.iii had entered the room, having fastened the 
doors, the female attendants laid hold of him and put him to death, 
by stubbing him with knive.s 'JazUl: . Mhen day broke they threw 
his body outside. Some persons seeing the Khwaja’s dead body, 
went and reported the matter to Shaikh Jamal, who sent to ask the 
Begum the meaning of it all. The Begum replied : “ I am the 
wife ot &ult.'in Yuuus Khan ; Shaikh Jamal gave me to some one 
else ; this is not allowed by Muhammadan law, so 1 killed the man, 
.and Shaikh Januil Khar may kill me also if he likes.” Shaikh 
.lanuil coimiiemled her words, and, taking pity on her, sent her 
hack with .all h' .nour to the Khiin her hushand". 

M hell the Kh.in had been one year in prison, Amir Abdul Kudus, 
the nephew of Amir Kuiiiii Baidi Dughlut, with the assistance of 
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a body of men, fell on the Shaikh and slew him. He then brought 
the head of the Shaikh to the Khan, and set him at liberty. The 
Amirs, who had gone over to the Shaikh, now returned to their 
allegiance under the Khan. They explained that the reason 
for the hostility they had shown him was, that he had always 
tried to make them settle in towns and cultivated countries, but 
that these places were hateful to them. So the Khan repented 
and said : “ Henceforward I will give up all idea of living in 
towns and cultivated countries ” [^sltalir ti vildyat]. To record this 
event they invented the chronogram : sar-i-Jchar giriftah Abdul 
Kudus, which is enigmatical; for “sar-i-khar” is equivalent to the 
letter “ Ichd ” and has to he added to [the numerical value of] 
Abdul Kudus in order to produce the date 877 [1472-3]. 

At this time [in the same year] the Kalmaks returned to their 
own homes [yurt'], and Moghulistiin being left unoccupied, the 
Khan led his Moghuls back to their country. 


CHAPTER XLYHI. 

COXCEEXIXG WII.1T P.\S3r.D BETWEEN YU.VUS KH.iX AND THE KINGS OF 

NI.iYAEA-UN-NAHR, AFTER TUE MURDER OF SHAIKH JAMAL KHAR. 

As soon as the Khan had again established himself on the throne 
of the Khanate, the Moghuls and the Amirs made him promise 
never, for the future, to attempt to make them dwell in cities or 
cultivated countries [shah- ii vildyat], which had been the cause 
of all their sedition and revolts. The Khan was obliged to 
comply, and they then re-entered Moghulistiin, which had been 
vacated by the Kalmaks. During several years the Khan never 
even made mention [bawd] of towns or houses, so that at length 
the Moghuls became much attached to him. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who was in Kashghar, yielded fitting 
obedience to the Khan, from wMom he, in return, received demon- 
strations of paternal affection; and complete tranquillity prevailed 
in Moghulistiin and Kashghar. 

Soon after the Khan’s return, the followers of Kabak Sultiln 
Oghlan (son of Dust Muhammad Khiin), who had fled in the 
direction of Turfan, having killed their master, brought his head 
to the Khan. But the Khan, in spite of Kabak having been his 
enemy, was (for Kabak’s brother’s sake) very angry, and ordered 
the murderers [to be put to death] by w'ay of retaliation. 

The Khan had now no enemies remaining on any side. After 
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he liad killed Buruj Ogkk'm, lie sent liis eldest daii^diter, Milir 
Xigar Khanini, to Sultan Ahmad Mirza, son of Sultan Ahu Said 
Mirzii, saying : “ Sultan Abu Said Mirza turned the enmity that 
existed between Moghul and Chaghatiii into friendship. I wish 
now to cement this fi’iendship with a family alliance, and therefore 
offer my daughter, as a wife, to the son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza.’’ 
Milir Xigiir Khanim remained in the haram of Mirza Sultan 
Ahmad as long as ho lived. (I shall have more to say of the 
Khanim in the second part of this work.) 

After the Khan’s return to Moghulistiin, when Shaikh Jamiil 
Khar had been put to death, he gave his daughter, Kutluk Nigar 
Khanim, who was younger than Mihr Kigar Khanim, in marriage 
to Omar Shaikh Mirza, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirzii. This wms 
in the year 8S0. There existed between the Khan and Omar 
Shaikh such an affection as is seldom even found between father 
and son. Omar Shaikh used to go and spend a month, or two 
months, at a time in Moghulisfain, and sometimes he w'ould bring 
back his father with him to Andijan, and the Khan would be his 
guest for a month or more. About this time Omar Shaikh tried 
to induce the Khun to march ou Samarkand, and after depriving 
his brother Mirz.i Sultan Ahmad (the eldest son-in-law of Yunus 
Khan) of the throne, to set him (Omar Shaikh) upon it, in his 
brother's stead. But the Khan would not hear of such a measure. 
AVhen Sultan Ahmad heard of his brother’s scheme, he set out to 
oppose him with an army. But Omar Shaikh Mirza appealed to 
the Kh.in for succour, giving him, at the same time, some of his own 
territories. Thus Sultan Ahmad was hindered from making an 
invasion. This state of affairs was constantly recurring. It was, 
however, at length agreed that the Khan should come every 
winter to Andijan, attended only hy his own personal servants; 
leaving the Ulus of the Moghul in Mogliulistan. Omar Shaikh 
IMirzii was to give to the Khan whichever of his territories the 
latter might select. In the spring, the Kh;in was to return to 
3IiiMiulistau, and the Mirza again take possession of his own 
ten it' 'fit s. 

(In one occa,--ion. Omar Shaikh Mirza, being in great fear of his 
brother, sent to \ mins Khan for support, while he gave over to 
him Akhsi. The Khan took np his winter quarters in Akhsi, 
hearing of which, Sulnin Ahmad Mirza abandoned his hostile 
intentions. Omar Shaikh Mirz.i, though his mind was set at rest 
with regard to his lirother, nevertheless did not like the Khan’s 
icsidiug in Akhsi. For Akhsi was the largest town in Farghana, 
and its capital. On this account he rose in arms against the Khan, 
and fought a battle against him at the Bridge of Tika Sagrutku.^ 

' 1 liis name has teen transliterated, accurately, as it stands in the Persian 
text— the Tiirki texts are wanting here. The meaning would be “the camel’s 
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The Kliiin at first remonstrated with the Mirza, but in vain ; and 
a battle ensued in which the Mirza was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He was brought bound before the Khan, who rose up to 
meet him and ordered his hands to he set free. He then made him 
presents and sent him away, saying ; “ Eeturn home at once, that 
your men be thrown into confusion. I too will follow you to your 
house.” When Omar Shaikh Mirza returned to Andijkin, the 
Khcin allowed his TJlus to go back to Moghulistan, while he 
himself proceeded to Andijan with his family :hij] and a few 
followers. He remained in the house of the Mirz.-i for two months, 
and nothing disturbed their friendship.^ 

On another occasion when the Mirza called on the Khan for 
assistance, he gave him Marghilan. While the Khan was in 
Marghilan, his Holiness, the Axis of pious works, the Cynosure of 
the pious, the Beloved of God, Khwaja Kasiruddin Kbaidullah 
(may God sanctify his spirit) came there in order to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirza, on the 
one hand, and Sultan Ahmad Mirza on the other. I have often 
heard from trustworthy narrators, that when his Holiness arrived 
near Marghilan, all the Moghuls and the inhabitants of the town 
came out to meet him [in istikbdl], but none of the Moghuls 
had the presumption to approach him [to salute himl, such was 
their great regard [for this holy man]. Men and women halted at 
a distance and, dismounting, fastened their horses to the ground, 
while they themselves kept their eyes fixed on the dust of the 
road. His Holiness then approached them. There was one among 
his retinue who recognised the Khan, and he said to his Holiness, 
“ This is Yunus Khan.” His Holiness immediately dismounted, 
and having raised the Khan’s head from the ground, embraced 
him. 

I once heard from his Holiness, the Kefuge of Piety, Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi (upon whom be mercy), who on a certain 
occasion went to Marghilan, the following : “ I had heard that 
Yunus Khan w'as a Moghul, and I concluded that he was a beardless 
man, with the ways and manners of any other Turk of the desert. 
But when I saw him, I found he was a person of elegant deport- 
ment, with a full beard and a Tajik face," and such refined 

likely, however, tiie name should read Tel;}:a Sagrutku instead of 
Ilka, and shoulii mean “the goat’s leap.” Baber records this battle as having 
taken place "to the north of Andijan, on the banks of the Sihun, at a place 
auliQa fika-^akaratku, which derives its name from this circumstance, that the 
river, in flowing past the skirt of a hill, becomes so much contracted in breadth, 
that it IS said tliat on one occasion a mountain goat leaped from the one bank to 
the other.” {Memoirs, p. 5.) 

' Lit. ; Xo vexation came between them. — E. 

•Jr lajik ‘ features.’ That is, the Maulana found Yunus to be of an Aryan, 
and not ot a Mongoloid cast of countenance, a circumstance that shows how little 
of tlie Moghul was left, even in the fifteenth century, in a Khan of Moghulistan. 


II 
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speecli and manner, as is seldom to Le found even in a Tajik.” In 
short, when his Holiness had ^een the Khan, he addressed letters 
to all the Sultans round about, saying : “ I have seen Yunus Khan, 
and the Hoghuls. The subjects of such a padisldili are not to be 
carried off captives. They are people of Islam.” From this time 
forth, no more Moghuls were bought or sold as slaves in Mavara-un- 
Xahr and Khorasan — for before this, the Moghuls had been 
purchased as other Kafirs are purchased. 


CHAPTEE XLIX. 

RULE OF IIUIIAM.MAP HAIDAR MIRZA I\ KASHGHAR. 

After the death of Saniz Mirza, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, the 
government of Kashghar was given to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
son of Amir Sayyid Ali ("as was related above). "When he had 
become firmly established in that place, Dust Muhammad Khan 
died. 

Tunus Khan, in order to satisfy the Moghul Idus, gave up all 
intention of inhabiting cities and cultivated lands. Muhammad 
Haidar iMirzii, in Kashghar, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Khiin, wlio in leturn treated him in a fatherly way. Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzii reigned in peace and prosperity for twenty-four years 
in all : that is fiom the year SCO to 885 (or sixteen years) he had 
absolute authority; and for the remainder, paitial authority 
only.i 

Tlie family of Tunus, as -n-e liavc seen, liad for some ■renorations past, inter- 
married ill several directions. Ifis origin, therefore, combined with his Persian 
trainiiiv, would account for his appearance being unlike that of ordinarv 
Moghuls. 

Till' Word 2'iir/.', in this pa,=sagc, taken in connection with MrirjhuT. is ohviouslv 
iisi d in a gem ral, sociological, sense, and is intended more as a distinction to 
Tiijil: than ns a race-name. But this subject ban been treated of already in 
Sec. iv. of the Intioduction, and need not he fuithcr discussed lierc. It mav 
he remarked, liowever, that the word Tdjit;, though m this instance employed in 

its riici.il sense — for the speaker is pointing to tlie Khan’s Ary, in te-ature.s 

meant also, in many eases, merely a “foreigni r,” and more especially a western 
foreigner.” It was in tliis sms.' that the word was used at p 14, above in the 
story of tile wrestling matrh between the priest and tlie Moghul. Some remarks 
on tills subject also, will be found m Sec. iv. of the lutroiluction. 

' Tlius tlie reniainiler would he the emht years from 861 to S69. Krskino 
makes these periods "six years with imperfect, and eighteen years with full 
authority” But the MSS. used fur this translation read as in' the text above! 
(Erskitie’s Hist i., p .iU;)). 
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CHArTEH L. 

liEalNXIXCr OF THE EEiGN OF ABA BAKE MIRZA. 

Ox the death of Saniz Mirzd, Dust Muhammad Khan Avent to 
Ah'irkand, and took the AA’idow of Sc'iniz Mirza to wife. He then 
proceeded to Aksn, taking Avith him Aha Bakr Mirza, the eldest son 
of Stlniz Mirzii. Xot long after this, he gave his sister Husn Xigar 
Khanim, in marriage to the young Mirza. But Aha Bakr, fearing 
the unsoundness of Dust Muhammad Khan's mind, fled to his uncle 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzti ; and Dust Muhammad Khan sent Husn 
Xigar Khanim after him to Kashghar (all of which I have already 
related). 

Dust Muhammad was a A’ery hraA'e and generous man, and of so 
great a height, that if he stood on foot in the midst of a hundred 
people, any one seeing him would haA’e said he tvas on horseback. 
But Muhammad Haidar Mirza haA’ing inherited his power, did not 
knoAv the A-aluo and importance of an army. The distinguished 
generals and captains Avhich Amir Sayyid Ali had collected round 
his person during a life of eighty years, Avore in the time of 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, for the most part dead, and those Avho 
yet remained alive, Avere Avoru Avith age ; Avhile their sons and 
grandsons had no relations Avith Muhammad Haidar Mirza. All 
the young men and the princes Avere in favour of 

Mirzd Aba Bakr. It would he a long story, to recount all the details 
concerning those who Avere parties to these intrigues ; moreover, 
though it is only twenty years ago,* not one of them is alive now, 
and the various and conflicting reports Avhich were at that time 
spread about, are noAV entirely forgotten. It is, hoAvever, certain 
that Mirza Aba Bakr tied from 3Iubanimad Haidar Mirza, and 
presented bimself before the Governor of Yarkand. Showing him 
a forged order, he, by cunning and deceit, made himself master of 
Yarkand. He then sent certain persons to his uncle Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzii, offering complete .submission to him, Avhich the 
Khiin accepted, and sent him, for his own service, 3000 young 
princes from Kashghar. His brother, Omar Mirza, who Avas in 
Kashghar at the time, now came to join him in the gOAmmment of 
Yarkand. They united their efforts in an attempt to subdue 
Khotau. HaA'ing mentioned this toAA'n here, I think it necessary 
to say something about Khotan and its governors. 

* It was, in fact, much more than 20 ycar= — rather about CO or 70 years. 
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CHAPTEPt LI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE 3IIRZA3 OF KHOTAN. 

K HOT AN is one of the most famous towns in the East. In the 
yecond Part, I have given all that I have been able to learn from 
histoi ies, and other hooks, concerning Khotan. When the Amirship 
\Imaraf\ of the Dughhits de.scended to Amir Khudaidad (upon 
whom he mercy), he divided all the dependencies of the Dughlats 
among his children and his brothers. Thus to his youngest son, 
Sayyid Ahmad Mirzii, he entrusted Kashghar and Yarkand. Amir 
Khudiiiddd had two maternal brothers [ umm-valad\ Ilyiis Shah 
and Khizir Shuh by name. To the former he gave Aksu, and to 
the latter Khotan, making them both subordinate to Sayyid Ahmad 
IMirza, to whom he granted the power of their dismissal or appoint- 
ment. These two, like all his other ofScers, used to come and wait 
on the ilirzii yearlj', and then, when they were granted leave, they 
returned to their respective provinces. This practice was observed 
until the time of Amir Sayyid Ali. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali gave Aksu to Isi'm Bugha Khan, there 
was, in the service of the latter, one of the grandsons of Ilyas Shah 
IMitzii, who was also named Ilyas Shah, and who, till the time of 
I)ust iiinhammad Khan, had the command of the fortress of Aksu. 
But after Amir Sayyid Ali, there were in Khotan two brothers, 
descendants of Khizir Shah Mirz.i ; the name of one was Khan 
Xazar Mitza, and of the other Kul Xazar Mirza. The former 
reckoned himself equal in strength and power of the arm, to Mirza 
Ab.'i I’akr, nay oven to Amir Sayyid Ali. He showed a spirit of 
independence, and threw I'lf the old allegiance to Kiishghar. Mirza 
-Vli.i lIiiK-r lieggcd permission of Muhammad Haidar Mirza to go and 
(■oiii|iier Klioiau, on the grouinl that Khan Nazar and Ktil Nazar 
had .Nought to deviate from that high-ioad of obedience, which wa.s 
one of the conditions of their inheritance, liluhammad Haidar 
Miiza, being himself disjdeased with these two Lgoveruors] granted 
tile demand, and encouraged him [in the nudertakingb Thus 
M ii'z.'t Abii Bakr acted freely in the matter of Khotan. 

Kh.in Nazar Itliiz.i had made himself an iron club, which no one 
but ho could lift with two hands; he, however, could wield it with 
one hand, and whatever he stiuck with it, were it a horse or a cow, 
inevitably fell. But his younger brother, Kul Nazar Mirza, was 
a young man of great modesty. These two brothers aimed at 
becoming kings. 
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CHAPTER LIE 

CAl'TL'U?: OF KlIOTAN BY MIKZl ABA BAKU AND THE EXTUIFAITON OF 
THE MIEZAS OF KHOTAN. 

In tlioso days, when Mirza Aba Bakr was intent on the conquest of 
Khotan, ho had with him Omar Mirzii. His elder brother did not 
approve of his proceedings, and wished to join issue with him. 
Upon llirzii Aba Bakr ascertaining this, he contrived to lay hands 
on him, and having blinded him, sent him to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. After the destruction yirunf] of Kashghar, Omar Mirza 
went to Samarkand, where he was treated with kindness, till, in 
the year 921, he returned to Kashghar. Here he died, and was 
buried in the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Ali. 

In short. Aba Bakr being released from the molestations of his 
brother, continued his march upon Khotan. On the first occasion 
he made peace ; on the second, matters were again concluded with 
a treaty. The two governors mounted, and having met and con- 
ferred together, they arranged the conditions of the peace, and took 
a solemn oath upon the Word of God, in confirmation of the agree- 
ment. Mirza Aba Bakr, having given the bond to his own servants, 
handed the Koran [the Kaldui Ullalif to one of his nobles, telling 
him to take it to Khtin Xazar Mirza. When Khan Xazar Mirza 
stretched out his hand to take the “ Kalam Ullah,” the noble seized 
his hand with both his own, while others attacked him from every 
side with swords : for the followers of Mirza Aba Bakr, having 
previously agreed upon this, had been standing read}-. He was 
taken quite by surprise. Xone of the retainers of Khdn Xazar 
Mirza being able to use their arms [to help him], they fled, w'hile 
some others who had been appointed for the business, seized Kul 
Xazar Mirza. The two brothers were put to death with the sword, 
and by this ruse their seed w'as eradicated from Khotan ; thus did 
Aba Bakr conquer Khotan and gain absolute power. Having 
finished this affair, Aba Bakr started on an expedition against his 
uncle, Muhammad Haidar Mirza. 

* That is, he handed the copy of the Koran containing the treaty : for treaties 
and solemn engagements are usually written and sealed, by Musulmdns, in copies 
of the Koriin 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

Tilt STIIATAOEM OF ABA BAKE, BY WHICH HE CAUSED MUHAMMAD HAIDAK 
3IIEZA TO EXPEL HIS OM’X AMIP.S. 

After the death of Saniz Mirza, Dust Muhammad Khau (as has 
been mentioned) took to wife the widow of Saniz Mirzii, whose 
name was Jamak Agha . He, moreover, gave Kashghar to Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza. These events took place in the year 869. 

On the death of Dust Muhammad Khan, Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza married Jamak Agha, who was the mother of Mirza Aba 
Bakr and of Omar Mirzi'i. By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirza had 
two sons : my father Muhammad Husain Kurkiiu, and my uncle 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. After the conquest of Khotan, Mirza 
Aba Bakr became still more powerful. In vain wore the reflections 
and protestations of his Amirs, who represented that his whole 
career, from beginning to end, had been one of tyranny^ ; that 
ho spared no one: that he had seized Yaikand by stealth and 
by the employment of unheard-of perfidy ; that after he had put 
out the eyes of Omar Mirza, he had put to death Khan Xazar and 
Kill Nazar. How could the world look with the eye of trust upon 
.''Uch a man ? He still longed for Kashghar, and his sole object in 
life was to make his kingdom into a sausage [hihnahjk In spite 
of their laying these matters before Muhammad Haidar Mirza, the 
latter, on account of his affection for his nephew, made light of it 
all; and his wife, who was the mother of his children, and the 
mother of Mirza Aba Bakr, said to him, in opposing the remon- 
strances of the Amirs : “ He is your son : Yarkand belonged to one 
of your Amirs. Since Yarkand was the cajfltal of his father, it is 
his by right, but you did not give it him. If he has been pre- 
sumptuous, he at least counted on your forgiveness. What matter 
if they make him out a bad man to you ? Khotan, too, was in the 
possession of another. What harm was there in his superseding 
[the usurper] ? ’’ 

In this manner .she excused all the actions of Mirza Aba Bakr ; 
so that Muhammad Haidar Mirza was appeased and comforted ; but 
when she touched on the hostility which Aba Bakr had displayed 
towaubs Muhammad Haidar Mirza, she declared that it was all 
owing to the Amirs who had .spoken badly of the Mirza. She 
then secretly wrote to Mirza Aba Bakr, asking him how she was 
to excuse his hu.stility [to her husband !, and stating the reason she 
had already givtu. Then Mirza Ab.l Bakr, in conformity with 

‘ Meaning, aiiparcntly. to snift'it fuller anil fuller. 
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tliis, replied : “ As long as the Amirs are in power, I cannot offer 
fitting service, for they seek to do me harm hy vilifying my 
character to you : if you will dismiss these Amirs, I will he not 
only a son to you, hut a slave also.” Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
ill the simplicity of his heart, credited these lies and discharged 
his Amirs. Since the most influential of the generals were thus 
I’emoved, the power of his kingdom was broken ; and Mirza Aba 
Bakr began to ravage all the country round about Kashghar and 
Yangi Hisar ; but as all the greatest generals had been dismissed, 
there was no one to watch over and protect the country. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

YUNUS KHAN GOES TO HELP JlUHAiniAIi HAIDAR llIEZ-A AGAINST 
illEZ.i AB.i. HAKE, WHO DEFEATS THEM BOTH. 

Amir Abdul Kudus, who was mentioned above as having slain 
Shaikh Jamal Khar and released the Khan from prison, was 
treated with great kindness by the Khan, and had been given the 
title of Kurkani ; all the privileges [mansah'] of the clan \_Tu7ndn] 
of Dughliit had been bestowed upon him. In consequence of this 
he grew proud and presumptuous, and treated the Khan in such a 
way as to make him frightened at his own acts; but it would take 
too long to explain all this. Abdul Kudus, however, finally fled 
to Kashghar, to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who had just dismissed 
his generals, on which account his affairs had fallen into confusion, 
and he was repenting his deed. When Abdul Kudus arrived, he 
treated him with every respect, gave him his own daughter Agha 
Sultan Sultanim in marriage, showed him marked favour, and 
having raised an army, sent him against Mirza Aba Bakr. He fell 
upon the Mirza, who was on a plundering foray in Yangi Hisar. 
Mir Abdul Kudus was, however, defeated, in spite of his force being 
greater than that of his enemy. He was so ashamed of himself that 
he did not go back to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, but moved first to 
Shahnaz, and then set out on the road to Badakhshiin. He went 
with 300 men to Mirza Sultan Mahmud, who showed him every 
kindness and attention, and bestowed on him the government of 
Khust, which is one of the most important districts in Badakhshiin 
and Kunduz. He was [afterwards] slain in that country by some 
infidels of Katur.^ 

' Khust, or Khost, is a district on the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush, 
between south and south-east of Kunduz, and lies very near the hill tracts known 
in our times as Kafiristiin, or the country' of the Siaposh and other Kafirs. Sir 
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In short, after the departure of Mir Abdul Kudus, the power of 
Mirzil Abi'i Bakr increased. With his deceit and cunning, he had 
caused Muhammad Haidar Mirzj'i to send away his greatest generals 
and commanders, and he had defeated Mir Abdul Kudus ; so that 
dark days had come upon the transactions of Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. Janiak Agha repented of what she had done, but it was of 
no avail. Finally Muhammad Haidar Mirza made ready an army 
of nearly 30,000 cavalry and infantry, and took the field against 
Mirza Aba Bakr, who opposed him with 3000 men. A fierce battle 
was fought, and Muhammad Haidar Mirza suffered defeat. Having 
come to Kashghar, he told his noble uncle ATunus Khan all that had 
happened, and begged his assistance. The Khan selected 50,000 
men from his own army, and out of the affection he bore his 
nephew, marched in person against Ab;i Bakr. Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza having again collected an army, joined the Khan, and they 
all proceeded together against Yarkand. Mirza Aba Bakr fortified 
the citadel of Yarkand. The Khan halted on the eastern side of the 
citadel. On the next day Mii'za Aba Bakr drew out his cavalry 
and infantry from the citadel into the suburbs : they were 3000 
in number, all the sons of the generals and chiefs fairzddah and 
heldiclarzddahi of Mir Sayyid Ali, whom Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
had slighted. But Mirzti Aba Bakr had collected them in a body. 
The Khan arrived from one side with a large army and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzii from another. Mirz.i Aba Bakr did not direct his 
force to any extent against ^Muhammad Haidar Mirza, but brought 
all his strength to bear upon the Khan, and after many attacks 
and retreats, finally put him to flight. When the Khan fled, 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza also took flight, and thus this great 
army was defeated. 

When the Khan and Muhammad Haidar Mirza arrived at 
Kashghar, the Khan said to the latter ; *• Thinking it would be 
an easy matter, I only brought a small force. Stop in your own 
country this } ear ; next year I will come with a complete army 


II. Yule quotes several authorities who show that among the Kafir tribes which 
inliabited this region, between the thirteenth and the present centuries, was one 
called Katnr, or Kitavr. Baber, in Ids Memoirs, also speaks of a division of 
Kafiristan, to the north-east of Kabul, called A'attor ; while Col .T. Biddulph 
tells us that tlie family name of the rulers of Chitral is AVure, and he adds that 
'■ tlie name of Kutor seems to have been apjdied to the country in early times, 
In tore tile pre.seiit Kuture family was founded.” The came .Shah Katiir occurs 
more than once m the line of C'iiitral rulers. Thus the Katur of the text would 
]ieint to Kafiristan and probably also to Chitral, for it is quite possible that, 
tliough divided now, the two states may have been one in tlie fifteenth century. 
Accoiding to Bitter, tiie Kafirs were a people much feared by the Musulmans of 
Badakiishan at tlie beginning of the fifteenth century, and used to exact tribute 
trom them Tliere is notliing improbable, tlierefore, in the story of the Kafirs 
raiding into the nriglibouring district of Khust and killing the Musulman 
irovernur. (See \ tile, Cu//i«y, p .o5I; Biddulph, Tr/hes of (lit Uindu Kuih,Tp. US ; 
Babir, p, 110 ; Ritter. Lrdkvndt. vii , pp. 'iOtj-Ty 
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and will settle [Aba Bakr’s] affairs.” The Khan then returned 
to Moghulistan, while Muhammad Haidar Mirzti remained in 
Kiishghar. 


CHAPTER LV. 

YL'XUS KHAX's SECOND EXPEDITION AGAINST YARKAND, AND HIS DEFEAT 
AT THE HANDS OF MIRZA AB.i. BAKR. 

In the following year, 885, the Khan came to Kashghar with the 
whole of the Moghul troops, who numbered 60,000 men. Here 
he was joined by Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who had a better 
ordered army than he had had the year before, and they advanced 
together on Yarkand. The two forces together amounted to 90,000 
men, cavalry and infantry. Mirza Aba Bakr again fortified him- 
self in the citadel, as he had done the year before. He had 
mustered an army of cavahy and infantry to the number of about 
6000. The cavalry consisted of 3000 of those princes of whom I 
have spoken — chosen young men, whom Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
in his ignorance, had let slip out of his power. The 2000 infantry 
were chosen archers, all of whom the Mirza. had brought together 
by promises and hopes [of gain]. The Khan’s aimy encamped in a 
circle round [the town].^ The Khan himself took up his quarters 
in Kalu Aj Bari, a well-known place to the north-east of Yarkand. 

After the afternoon prayer, distinguished men from the battalions 
and divisions [liushun u tahiri] of the Khan’s army advanced, of 
their own accord, before the citadel and opened the battle. Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s force issued from the citadel in the following order ; 
between every two horsemen there was an archer on foot, and in 
front of each archer there was another foot-soldier bearing a shield. 
A hard fight took place; but the Khan remained in his own quarters. 
Some persons came and gave him such a vivid description of the 
battle that he longed to go and see it himself. So, without putting 
on his armour, he started for the scene of action with a small 
number of followers. On reaching the edge of a ravine they saw 
that the infantry of both sides were engaged in close fight From 
this position they could not see very distinctly, so the Khan 
descended into the ravine, and came on to the road in order to get 
a better view — for the ravine was a road-way. When the Khan 
cauio down, the infantry became more daring, and fought most 
fiercely. At that moment Alim Shaikh Bahadur, who was one of 


’ Lit. : the army formed a ring and encamped. 
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the Khan’s most distinguished -warriors, was in his tent ; he heard 
that the Khan had gone to watch [the battle], and it occurred to 
him that he would go and display his valour, that he might 
become distinguished above his equals. Having fastened on his 
armour, he passed before the Khan, and then went in among the 
infantry who were engaged in the battle. 

There was some ground between the infantry of the two armies, 
and on either side was an enclosure for herding cattle [ydi-fcandi] ; 
between these two enclosures was a level passage. Alim Shaikh 
Bahadur rode up this passage and charged the infantry of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, until he came upon a foot-soldier with a shield, who, 
seeing him come on unchecked, did not attempt to withstand him, 
but having thrown down his shield in front of the horse of Alim 
Shaikh Bahadur, ran away. The horse, being terrified at the fall 
of the shield, reared so badly that Alim Shaikh Bahadur, not able 
to keep his seat, was thrown. The infantry who were on the 
other side of the enolosui-e, now jumped over it and seized Alim 
Shaikh Bahadur. Meantime, the cavalry of Mirza Aba Bakr 
charged the Khan’s infantry, but these, not deeming it advisable 
to stand their ground, turned and fled, being followed by those 
who had come to -watch the battle. 

The Khiin had descended from the [edge of the] ravine, but those 
who were with him now counselled him to re-ascend. The Khiin 
set out in all haste along the road in the ravine, but when his men, 
who were on the top, satv him approaching in haste, they fled [in a 
panic]. So that when the Khan emerged from the ravine, he found 
all his men had taken flight, and that his army was in confusion. 
He thereupon returned to his camp in order to reassure his men ; 
he tried beating and striking them, but not oue of them would 
move from his place. In the meanwhile Mirza Aba Bakr engaged 
the infantry, who had come down by way of the ravine ; he attacked 
with his cavalry those who had been -watching the battle, charging 
up the ravine unresisted, then pursuing [the fugitives] until his 
cavalry threw them into confusion. 'When the Khan’s army — 
already disordered — saw this state of affairs, they suddenly turned 
and fled : all the Khan’s efforts to rally them wore ineffectual. 
When the cavalry of Mirza Abii Bakr came on, the Khim himself 
took to flight. Thus was this enormous army defeated in the 
space of one hour. 

The Khiin retreated to Kashghar, while most of the army deserted 
him and escaped to iffoghulistan. [The Khiin] advised Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza not to remain in Kashghar, so the Mirzti accompanied 
the Khiin to Aksu, taking with him 5000 families. Many of the 
Kiishghari went to Andijan, so that Kashghar was left clear for 
Mirzii Abii Bakr. Tliese events occurred in the jear 885. At that 
time my father, 31uhammad Husain Mirza Kurkiin, was twelve 
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years of age. When Muhammad Haidar Mirza went to Aksu with 
Yunus Khan, the son of the latter, Sultfin Mahmud Khan, took 
my father with him into Moghulistiin, where they became great 
friends ; and to the end of his life he called my father “ Dash,” 
which in the Moghul language means “ friend.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 

EAELY DAYS OF SULTAX 1IAHJI0D KHAX, SOX OF YUXUS KHAX. 

As an account will he given of Sultan Mahmud Khan, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words about his early life. 

When Sultiin A’unus Khan returned a second time from Kho- 
rasan, Amir Sayyid Ali had died, and Saniz Mirza had sought 
the assistance of A'unus Khan, as has been mentioned. Yunus 
Khan, in those days, often went backwards and forwards to 
Kashghar. At that time, the Khan sent Amir Zia-ud-Din (who 
was one of the most eminent Sajyids of Kashghar) to Shah Sultan 
Muhammad Badakhshi, in Badakhshan, to ask one of his most 
immaculate daughters in marriage. Shah Sultan Badakhshi was 
of the race of Sikandar Zulkarnain, Filikus Eumi.^ Sikandar, 
after he had conquered the regions of the world, consulted with 
his wise men, saying : “ Find me a place which shall be out 
of the reach of the princes of the earth [Sultans of the time], in 
which I may place my descendants.” The councillors chose 
Badakhshan, and they wrote a Book of Regulations iDastur 
III amaT] ; so that as long as the regulations wmre observed, no 
one prince could prevail in this country. 

From the time of Sikandar down to the time of Shall Sultan 
Muhammad, nobody had attacked Badakhshan. Thus they had 
ruled from generation to generation. When the kingdom passed 
into the hands of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi, he dis- 
carded the “ Dastur id amal ” of Sikandar.^ He was a prince of 
great natural gifts and refined taste, and he left a “ Divan,” which 
is exceedingly beautiful. His “ takliallua” or poetical name, was 
Lali. His elegance and clearness of style were so great that he 
altered [the wording of] the ‘‘ Dastur id amal ” to suit his own taste. 

' Alexander the Great and Philip of Macedon. Filihus appears to be the 
usual Oriental corruption of Philip. 

- The fanciful nature of this account of Badakhshan need hardly be pointed 
out. It is based, probably, on the claim made by the princes of Badakhshan to 
be descended from Alexander the Great, rather than on any history of the 
country known to Mirza Haidar. 
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He had six daughters. He gave one of them to Sultan Masud 
Kabuli, who was a descendant of Amir Timur. Another he gave 
to Sultan Abu Said Mirza, who had, by her, a son named Mirza 
Aba Bakr. The 3Iirza, after the death of his father, engaged in 
war with Sultan Husain Mirza, and caused much disturbance in 
his kingdom (all of which is related in the Histories of Mir 
Khwand and of Khwiind Mir, of Herat). A third daughter he 
gave to Ibrahim Barlas, who, by her, had Jahangir Barlas, who at 
the end of the Chaghatai rule [daiilat^ became chief minister. 
His fourth daughter, whose name was Shah Begum, he sent to 
Yunus Khiin, at the l equest of Sayyid Zia-ud-Hin Kashghari. He 
gave his fifth daughter to Sayj’id Shah Buzurg Arhangi (who 
will be mentioned below) ; and the sixth to Shaikh Abdullah 
Barlas, who, by her, had Sultan Vais Barhis, Mizrab Barlas, 
and Sultan Sanjar (all of whom will be spoken of in their proper 
places) ; they arc moreover mentioned in the Histories of Mir 
Khwo'tnd and Khwand Jlir, of Herat.* 

In short, Sayyid Zia-ud-Din brought Shah Begum backwfith him 
to Kashghar, and delivered her over to the Khan. Yunus Khan 
had two sons and two daughters by Shah Begum. The eldest of 
all was Sultan Mahmud Khan. He was born in 868. Next to him 
came Sultan Ahmad Khan (whom I shall mention separately). 
The two daughters were Sultan Kigar Khunim and Daulat Sultan 
Khanim (^of these also I shall have occasion to speak hereinafter). 
Before Sult.in Mahmud Khan arrived at years of discretion, the 
Amirs of Mogliulistan (as I have recorded) had behaved rudely 
and disrespectfully t'.i Yunus Khan. By the time Sultan Mahmud 
Khtin was grown up, most of these Moghul Amirs were dead. 
\unn.s Khan, with the help of his son Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
obtained coiiqjlete ascendency and control over the Moghuls, and 
over those of their Amirs who were still alive. 

On the occasion of Yunus Khan being defeated before Yarkand 
and retiling to Kashghar, he was not acccompanied by Sultan 
Mahmud Kh.iu ; for Mahmud remained behind in Moghulistan, to 
keep the people in order. 

Tunus Khcin. both to quiet the apprehensions of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, and for his own pleasure, spent that winter in 
Aksu. They sent the son of Muhammad Haidar Miiza, Muham- 
mad Husain Mirz.i. who was then tw’elve years of age, to Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, with whom he became very friendlv ; the two 
remained on good terms, and used to call each other “HdsA” 
^friend . Muhammad Husain Mirza stayed in Moghulistan with 
Sult.in Mahmud Khan, and was treated with great honour and 
respect. 

' Most of tin; uamos mr niioiied m this paraprraph will be found in the table of 
the house 0i limur appi-mled to Srct. ii. of the Introduction. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THE WAE THAT AROSE OUT OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN YUNUS KHaN 
AND MUHAMMAD HAIDAR MIEZA IN AKSU. 

That winter the Khan went to Aksu. Aksu is situated on the 
edge of a ravine. It has two forts, one of which the Khan gawe 
to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, while he established himself in the 
other. That winter passed peacefully. On the setting in of 
spring, Yunus Khan wished to move into Moghulistan. He 
therefore said to Muhammad Haidar Mirza : “ Now that the first 
spring has come I am going into Moghulistan. You stay here 
and make your men cultivate the land. I bestow the country of 
Aksu on you. Wlien harvest-time comes round, it will also he the 
end of the season for summer quarters in Moghulistan. The 
horses will he in good condition, and we will then go to Kashghar 
and settle scores with Mirza Aba Bakr. I shall march from 
Moghulistan and you from here. We will meet in Kashghar, and 
there make all final arrangements.” 

Having agreed upon this plan of action, the Khan appointed 
people to go to Moghulistan with the flocks. He [also] sent to 
collect the flocks destined for Moghulistan. But some rebellious 
men tried to instil into the mind of Muhammad Haidar Mirzii, that 
when the Khan arrived in Moghulistan he would plunder the 
Mirza’s people ; and many like impossibilities did they suggest, 
such as could only proceed from Satan ; but the Mirza, in his 
simplicity, gave ear to all they said, and began to consider how 
he might avert these evils. Those devils \_Shidtin] said to him : 
*• When the flocks reach the Khan, and he is able to make a 
start, we will influence his younger son, Ahmad Khan, who is 
accompanying his father, to separate himself from him. We will 
then fortify ourselves in this citadel and defy the Khiin. When 
the hour of the Khan’s departure comes he will susjiect nothing, 
and will march into Moghulistan, while we shall remain esta- 
blished in Aksu.” 

This base and senseless plan was acceptable in the sight of 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza. Just as the Khan was about to start, 
they suddenly closed the gates of Aksu. Sultsln Ahmad Khfin 
fled to Muhammad Haidar Mirza ; and they all rose in rebellion. 
Yunus Khan sent a messenger to the 3Iirza, to treat with him, 
but to no purpose. So the Khan finally abandoned his march, 
and entering the other fort, put it into a state of defence. He 
then despatched a messenger to Sultan Mahmud Khan, who after 
seventeen days arrived with a force of .30,000 men. Conflicts 
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took place rlaily, till at the end of forty days a famine broke out 
in the fort of the Mirzii. The promoters of the rebellion began to 
desert nightly, rfnltan Ahmad Kliiin, alarmed at his own want 
of filial ifiety, came to his parents with apologies and prayers for 
forgiveness/but the Mirzfi stood out. Suddenly the fort was 
taken by a general assault. The Khiin immediately sent some 
Amirs to prevent it from being plundered. The Amirs went, 
but their efforts were of no avail, for the men who had made the 
as.sault -svere not of the sort that could be withheld. After a 
hundred struggles they seized the iNIirza and brought him before 
the Khan. As they approached, they were beginning to bind the 
Mirza’s hands, but Yunus Khan crieil out to prevent them. So 
they brought the 3Iirza forward just as he was. The Khan called 
bill! to him, and having upbraided and rebuked him severely, 
said : “ Why did you do this? Abandon your rebellious intentions, 
so that I may depart. Eemain here. [But if] again you rebel 
[thinkl what will happen.” ^ 

3Iuhammud Haidar Mirza was ashamed, and stood with bowed 
head, at the thought of his ill-advised actions. The Khan then 
said : “ All is well now, I have given you Aksu, and you should 
stay there.” The 3Iirza replied : “ How can I remain now in 
Aksu, since so many of my men have gone away?” The Khan, 
thereupon, gave the Mirzd 3000 horses, and said ; “ Accompany 
mo into Moghulistun ; I think, too, the wisest plan will he for 
me to go to Ksisligliar, as soon as the curn is high, and try and 
take that town for you ....”' 

lu short, Muhammad Haidar >Iirzil accompanied Yunus Khan 
into Moghulistiin. When the spring came to an end, the Khan 
turned his thoughts to Kaslighar. At the same time Sultan 
Ahmad 31irz,i was plamiiug an e.vpedition from Samarkand, against 
Fargh.ina. from which country ho wished to expel his brother 
(Omar Shaikh Mir/.a. As soon as Omar Shaikh Mirza heard of 
his brother's intention, he sent in great haste to YYtnus Khan, 
begging assistance ; for by thi.s means he had frequently (as has 
been ineutioiied above) been delivered fiom the cruelty and 
violence of his brother Sultan Ahmad Mirza. On the arrival of 
the news, the Khan set out for Andijan. Kow the Khan did not 
wish that there should be any strife between Lis two sons-in-law, 
and had .always tried to keep them at peace with each other. On 
the Khan's entry into Andijan, he was received by Omar Shaikh 
Mirza ; he was shown great honour, and the province of Hsh was 
given to him. The Khan spent that winter in Hsh. Entrusting 
the re.st of the 3Ioghuls to the care of Sultan Mahmud Khan, ho 

' This passage is most obscure. It reads; “ A/t gdh ydghi-gari leJcun. In 
rJii-inr mihu-unfl t ” — it. 

- Soiuo liicti-tiown passases treating of ttie niercv of kinvs are omitted here 
—I!. 
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sent them hack to Moghnlistan, while he himself made his winter 
quarters in ITsli, and appointed Muhammad Haidar Mirza as 
administrator [niZij. When Sultan Ahmad Mirza heard of the 
arrival of the Khan, he abandoned his project. And thus Omar 
Shaikh was rendered safe from his brother. When winter had 
passed, the Khan came again to Moghnlistan. [On the eve of his 
departure] the Khan said to the Mirzsi : “ You have always suffered 
great annoyance in 3Ioghulistau. I have now given you this 
country of Ush. Stay here till next winter, when I will return. 
[In the meanwhile] govern the country, as my deputy^” 

He then left for Moghnlistan, while Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
remained in Hsh. The Mirza begged his own son, Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, of the Khan, and kept him at his side. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

MUHAJOUD HAIDAU MIRZA ATTACKS MIRZA ABA BAKU IX K.iSHGHAR, 
AND IS TAKEN PRISONER BY HIM. 

When Sultiin Yunus Khan reached Moghulistan, Omar Shaikh 
Mirza sent an official [damglia\ to Hsh to replace Muhammad 
Haidar. The [last-named] Mirza and his men were not capable 
of marching into Moghulistan, and it was also impossible for them 
to remain in Ush. He placed his two sons, Muhammad Husain 
Mirza and Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, under the care of Omar 
Shaikh Mirza, and himself set out for Kashghar, thinking that 
as Mirza Aba Bakr was his brother’s son and his own wife’s son, 
he would go to him and would offer him terms of peace. Under 
such illusions he approached Mirza Abii Bakr, who immediately 
seized him and threw him into prison, where he remained one year. 
At the end of a year he was sent to Badakhshan, which was at 
that time ruled by Mirza Sultau Mahmud, son of Mirza Sultan 
Abu Said. Abdul Kudus, who was the son-in-law of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza (and who has been spoken of already), was at this 
time with Mirza Sultan Mahmud. He [Muhammad Haidar Mirza] 
was entertained for a short time as the guest of the Sultan ; he 
then came to Samarkand and paid his respects to his Holiness 
Kasiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his spirit) and waited on 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad, who received him in a friendly way, and 
arranged to come to the Mirza yearly, on the occasion of two 
festivals [aid\ 
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Mirza Sultan Ahmad had three brothers ; Osman Mirza, Sultan 
Talad Mirza, and Talak Muhammad . . . d 

In the meanwhile a person came from Yunus Khan to fetch 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza. Xot feeling in the least fettered by 
the kindness Sultan Ahmad Mirza had shown him, he went to the 
Khan. This matter will be mentioned in connection with the life 
of the Khan and his entrance into Tiishkand. 


OIIAPTEE LIX. 

YUXCS AND THE MOGHUL ULUS ESTER TASHKAND ; PEACE IS 

ESTABLISHED BETWEEN SULT-ix AHMAD MIRZ-V AND OMAR SHAIKH 

MIRZA AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 

The story of the quarrels and contests that arose between the two 
brothers, Omar Shaikh dlirzfi and Sultan Ahmad Mirza, is a long 
one, and has no place in this history ; it has however been given 
in detail in the history of Mir Khwund. But it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to mention in this book, that on the death of Shaikh 
Jamal Khar, Tashkand jiassed into the [power and] jurisdiction of 
Omar Shaikh Mirza, as did also Shahrukhia, which has a fortified 
castle [Z-vr/a/i]. Mirza Sultan Ahmad became an enemy to Omar 
Shaikh Mirza on the subject of these two places, and a fierce 
dispute arose between them. When the hostility of Mirza Sultan 
Ahmad was directed against Tashkand, Omar Shaikh Mirza 
desired the Kbaii [to Come and help him] in Tashkand. 

The same year that the Khan had left Ush and had given it 
over to Muhammad Haidar IMirza, Omar Shaikh dlirza, after the 
arrival of the Khan, dismissed diuhammad Haidar Mirza, who 
Aveut to Kashgbar, where he was throAvu into prison. The Khan 
Avas then in Moghulistaii. When autumn - set in 

and tlie hostility of INIirza Sultan Ahmad Avas directed against 
Tashkand, Omar Shaikh Mirzii invited the Kb, -in to [come and 
helji him iiij Tashkand. He gaA'e Sainim to the Khan. In the 
same way that lie had given him Ush out of Andijan, so he gave 
him Sairam out ut 'l.ishkand. M hen the Khan turned toAA’ards 
Saiiaiu, the Moghuls, Avho could not on any terms put up AA’ith 

■ Hen fellew-i an ulorni'e rejr.iiilmir t!.e [ircee-denec of the three 

Lrottitrs, AAliieh t'atn( ? Ir.iUtlatii.n — 1!. 

- 11a ward Tiiinah is UMially, if not always, iound in dietionarios to signify 
"the Inal nientii <1 siimrner llirnugliout Central Asia. howeAer, it means 
oa/, and M-eang tliat in sonic passages of this history, the context shows that 
Ml!'/, I Ilaid'ii ii-es it for antfnm, I have applicel it evere where for that season. 
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towns and cultivated lands, having led astray the Khan’s younger 
son, Sultan Ahmad Khan, fled back to Moghulistan. The Khan 
did not follow them, for in the family of the Moghul Khiikans 
there remained no rivals [of the Khan] who were worth con- 
sidering. So he let the people go hack to Moghulistan, while he 
himself went on to Sairam and there passed the winter. 

The Khan also sent his elder son, Sultan Mahmud Khan, against 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza, with 30,000 men. From the side of 
Farghana came Omar Shaikh Mirza, with an army 15,000 strong. 
These three armies neared each other, and a desperate conflict was 
about to ensue, when the news of what was passing reached his 
Holiness Kasiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his hidden soul). 
He at once set out, sending a person in advance to announce that 
he was coming. AVhen the tidings reached the three Sultans, 
they all halted where they were. When his Holiness arrived, 
he alighted in the camp of Sultan Ahmad Mirza, and sent 
messengers to the Khan and to Omar Shaikh Mirza, begging 
them to make peace. No one could resist the entreaties of the 
blessed mind of his Holiness. Such was his spiritual and moral 
influence, that he calmed these three Padishahs, who had each 
come for some object of his own, with an army in fighting order, 
and caused them to sit together on one carpet [zalicha],^ while he 
sat in their midst and dictated to them conditions of peace, to 
which they assented. Tashkand was to be made over to Yunus 
Khan. The two brothers who disputed with each other the 
possession of Tashkand, were to give up their dispute and concede 
the place to the Khan. 

His Holiness Maulana and Sayyid Na Mahdumi Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi (upon whom be mercy and forgiveness) has 
written in the appendix [zai'Z] to his “ Salsalat ul Arifin,” that this 
occurrence is among the miracles of his Holiness [i.e. of Nasiiuddin 
Ubaidullah]. It is related there : “ the meeting was so solemn 
that, in the intensity of my emotion \_daliaslit] I overturned the 
table-cloth [dastdr khwdn] ; when the meeting was terminated 
his Holiness said : ‘ It is well, I must now retire, for I am an old 
man and can only bear a certain amount of fatigue.’ 

“ The three kings returned, each one, to his own army. His 
Holiness departed in the direction of the river of Khojand and 
performed his ablutions [eazw] at the waterside. Turning to me 
he said : ‘ Maulana Muhammad can write an account of my deed.’ 
His Holiness the Maulana says that this was his reason for under- 
taking the composition of his book — the Salsalat ul Arifin. 

“ In short, Sultan Ahmad Mirza repaired to Samarkand, Omar 
Shaikh Mirza to Farghana, and Sultan Mahmud Khan to 

' This is probably a corruption of the Turki word zUcha or ziluclia, a long pile 
carpet made of wool. — k. 
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Tashkand. Yunus Khan also went to Tashkand, and his Holiness, 
following him, met him again there. I [Muhammad Kazi] have 
heard from my uncle, that one day in the assembly of his Holiness 
[Nasiruddin Ubaidullah] the conversation turned upon Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, and one of those present said : ‘ It is strange how 
proud this prince is of his own grandeur.’ His Holiness replied : 

‘ Proud as the Padishah may be, I will make him fill his skirt 
■with earth [hhalt ] ; glory and grandeur belong to God alone. 
Hence how can even Sultan Mahmud Khan be proud.’ It chanced 
that at that very moment the Khan came to pay his respects to 
his Holiness. It was prayer time, and his Holiness had risen for 
prayer. When prayers were about to begin, a censer was noticed 
in which were some embers. His Holiness said : ‘ Embers and 
censers, while prayer is proceeding, are abhorrent. Therefore the 
fire must be extinguished with some earth.’ In spite of the 
number of people present, the Khan sprang up and, going outside, 
filled his skirt with earth, which having brought in, he sprinkled 
on the fire ; this he repeated several times, until the fire was 
extinguished. And he begged of those present that they would 
allow him to perform, quite alone, this service of fetching the 
earth. After the Khan’s departure all the companions of his 
Holiness expressed great wonder.’’ 

This peace and meeting of the Khans in Tashkand took place in 
890. His Holiness remained for a while in Tashkand and then 
returned to Samarkand, it was the practice of all the princes of 
that time, to emploj’ one of the discij^les of his Holiness as a 
medium of communication with him. Sultan Mahmud Khan 
employed for this purpose Maulana Kazi. About this matter I 
have heard many anecdotes, which, plea.se God, I will give in 
their proper jdace. 


CHAFTEK LX. 

END OF YUNUS KHAn’s LIFE. 

The Khan, being firmly established in Tashkand, begged the 
daughter of Siiltau Ahmad Mirza — Karaguz Begum — in marriage 
for his son Sultan Mahmud Khan. 'I'he arrival of Kaiaguz Begum 
will be mentioned hereafter. But in the iiiteiim Sultan Yunus Khan 
was seized with paralysis, was bedridden for nearly two years, 
and died, suffering, at the age of seventy- four. No other Chaghatai 
KhAkan ever reached such an advanced age ; most of them, indeed, 
died before they reached the age of forty. The Khan was born in 
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818 and died in 892. He was buried near the tomb of Puranvar 
Shaikh, Khawand-i-Tuhur [Master of Purification], in Tashkand ; 
and a large mausoleum was built over the spot, which stands to 
this day and is very renowned. 

During his illness, the Khan heard that Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza hail gone from Badakhshan to Samarkand, so he sent to 
summon the Mirza to him. Muhammad Haidar Mirza left Samar- 
kand, came to the Khan, and waited on him throughout his illness. 
He was a skilled surgeon and physician. The Khan, during this 
period, would not allow Muhammad Haidar Mirza out of his presence 
for one hour ; and he treated the Mirza’s children with hospitality. 
The Mirza’s son, Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had remained 
with Omar Shaikh Mirza, had gone to Sultan Mahmud Khan in 
Andijan, before Muhammad Haidar Mirza had come [to attend 
on the Khan]. He lived always in the same house and room as 
the Khan, as shall be related below. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

WAR BETWEEN SULTAN AHMAD MIRZA AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 

Sultan Yunus Khan died in the year 892, and in the course of the 
same year, Sultan Mahmud Khan was raised to the Khanate with 
Moghul rites. When the news of the death of Yunus Khan got 
abroad, Mirza Omar Shaikh and Mirza Sultan Ahmad became 
intent on renewing hostilities with one another. Omar Shaikh 
Mirza sent a large number of his staunchest and most trustworthy 
followers to occupy the fort of Ushtur in Tashkand, which was 
an impregnable stronghold. Sultan Mahmud Khan led his forces, 
in person, against that fort. A fierce battle took place ; so fierce, 
indeed, that it is still talked of among the Moghuls. The castle 
was taken by assault, and all the faithful adherents of Mirza Omar 
Shaikh were put to death ; no one escaped : they all died fighting. 
From this victory great strength accrued to the Khan, while the 
Mirza lost all power of opposition. 

The year following, Sultan Ahmad Mirza’s Amirs impressed upon 
him that he had given up Tashkand to the Khan without proper 
cause, and that the longer the Khan’s people remained there, the 
more annoying it was to them. His Holiness sent word to say 
that he was mistaken, and that he ought to make peace with the 
Khan, who would do him no injury : why should he annoy him? 
Finally, however, the Mirza collected an army 150,000 strong, and 

i 2 
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led it against Tashkand. The Khan passed through the suburbs 
of Tashkand and stood facing [the advancing enemy]. Between 
them flowed a stream which it was impossible to cross. The 
armies remained there during three days. In the army of the 
Sultan was a certain Shahi Beg Khan, the son of Shah Badagh 
Oghlcin, the son of Ahulkhair KKin. After the death of Buruj 
Oglilan (which has been described above) Shahi Beg Khan 
underwent many hardships (as we are told in histories). Finally, 
as he was not able to hold his own in the steppes, he betook 
himself to Mavara-un-Xahr, and became a follower of Sultan 
Ahmad ilirza, or rather he became a retainer of one of the Sultan’s 
Amirs. He was in this army, and had 3000 followers. When 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad had remained three days [on the hank of 
the river], Shahi Beg Khan sent to Sultan Mahmud Khan to ask 
if he would meet and confer with him. That same night they 
met : he from the one side and the Khan from the other ; and 
they agreed that on the morrow the Khan should attack Mir 
Abdul Ali, the master of Shahi Beg Khan, who, on his part, under- 
took to throw’ the army into disorder, and then to take flight. 

On the next day the Moghul army was drawn up in battle array, 
and the infantry passed the Ohir ; the cavalry also entered the 
stream, when the infantry of the other side began the battle. The 
Moghul army directed its force against Mir Abdul Ali. At this 
moment Shahi Beg Khan turned and fled with his 3000 men, and 
throwing himself on the baggage [purtaZ] of the army, began to 
plunder the Moghuls. In fact, wherever this disordered rabble 
found themselves, their device was to fall upon the baggage, so 
that the army of Mirza Sultan Ahmad was put to flight. But the 
river Chir, which the people of Tashkand call Parak, was in front 
of them, and most of his soldiers were drowned in it. The troops 
of the Mirza suffered a severe defeat, while he, discomfited and 
beaten, fled to Samarkand. He proffered many excuses and apolo- 
gies to his Holiness, who again arranged a peace between the 
Khiin and Sultan Ahmad Mirza. The discussion about Karaguz 
Begum was resumed, and after various formalities had been gone 
through, they brought Karaguz Begum to the Khan. This victoiy 
did much to raise the Khan in the estimation of the surrounding 
Sultans, who henceforward stood in great fear of him, and thus his 
position became secure. 

‘ .See note, p, 02, Tlie mention of Buruj here appears scarcely to bear out 
Sir H Howortii’s supposition, though it does not disprove it. 
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CHAPTEK LXII. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR THE MARRIAGE OF MY FATHER INTO THE KHAn’s 

FAMILY. 

My father Muhammad Husain Kurkan, (may God illumine his 
proof) from the time of his quitting Kashghar to this date, had 
always been in the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, except for the 
two years that he spent with Omar Shaikh Mirza (all of which has 
been related above). The Khan was on such close and friendly 
terms with my father, that they always lived in the same room ; 
their houses adjoined, and they confided household matters to each 
other. 

When anything was brought for the Khan, something like it 
was also brought for my father. When the Khan went out riding, 
two horses would be brought, one of which my father would 
mount and the Khan the other. Whenever the Khan put on a 
new robe, another like it used to be found for my father. Thus, in 
no matter was any distinction made between them. Till the time 
when the Khan married Karaguz Begum, he spent most of the 
day in the common apartment [Itajra-t-mdhid^, and in the evening 
would go into his haram, whilst my father remained in the outer 
chamber. When the Khan was seated on his throne, they used 
to place a carpet in front of it, so that my father might sit down 
and lean against the throne ; thus the two used always to arrange 
[the affairs of the State] together. Sometimes the Khan used to 
say to my father, apologising the while ; “ I am obliged by family 
affairs to retire to the haram, while you remain in the outer apart- 
ment ; this makes you appear like a palace guard [ydtislt], and is 
inconsistent with terms of friendship and concord.” 

A year passed in this way, when the Khan contracted an alliance 
with the Kurkani, in the person of Khub Nigar Khiinim, who was 
his senior bj- one year. She was the third daughter of Yunus 
Khan, by Isan Daulat Begum ; and her eldest daughter was Mihr 
Nigar Khanim, who had been given in marriage to Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza (of whom I have spoken at greater length in the Second 
Part). The second daughter was Kutluk Nigar Khanim, whom 
Omar Shaikh Mirza took to wife ; and their children were Zahir- 
ud-Din Muhammad Babar Padishah, and Khdnztida Begum, of 
whom I shall speak below. The third daughter was this Khub 
Nigar Khanim, who was given in marriage to my father, and is 
my mother. I will give a record of them in their proper place, in 
Part II. Sultan Yunus Khan had tAVO other daughters by Shah 
Begum Badakhshi ; the elder, Sultan Nigar Khanim, w as sent to 
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Sultan Mahmud Mirza in Hisar, who had children by her, as is 
mentioned in the Second Part. The younger was Daulat Sultan 
Khanim, also mentioned in the Second Part. 

In short, the Khan apologised, saying ; “ It is not reasonable 
that I should always go into the haram at nights, and leave you 
here in the palace, as if on guard. It is not worthy of our friend- 
ship.” On this account he gave orders for the preparation of 
festivities, and showed [his friend] every mark of sympathy and 
regard. During two years the preparations continued. Then he 
gave Khuh Kigar Khanim in marriage to my father. In the 
meanwhile Mirza Sultan Ahmad, Omar Shaikh Mirza, and Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza died, as shall be presently related. 

Dratupa ^ was included in the administration of the Khan, who 
granted that country to my father ; he established himself there, 
and extended its limits over some of the bordering districts, all of 
which is related in Part II. 


CHAPTEE LXIII. 

EVENTS IN TASHKAND DURING THE RULE OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 

THE LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF THE KHAN. 

Before the Khan made peace with Sultan Ahmad Mirza and 
married Karaguz Begum, he captured Tashkand. He seized and 
threw into prisou Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan, who had been 
appointed Governor of Turkistan by Mirza Sultan Ahmad; and 
this Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was one of the principal causes of 
the peace, for he wms a relation, on the mother’s side \tdgJia'], of 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad. When the Khan conquered Turkistan, he 
had in his service Shahi Beg Khan. As a reward for the services 
he rendered in the battle of the Chir (which has been described 
above), the Khan made over Turkistan to him ; and on this account 
disagreement arose between the sons of Karai Khan and Jani Beg 
Khan (of the Kazak) and Sultan Mahmud Khan, who had previously 
been on terms of friendship. [They complained, saying ;] “ Shahi 
Beg Khan is our enemy ; why did you send him to oppress us in 
Turkistan'.-'” In a word, in consequence of this quariel, between 

' Urati'ppa or Umtupn is the Persian form; JJratube, the Turki — generally 
corrupted by the Russians into Vratiuhe — and meaning “ high mound.” Old 
names lor this place are Oshru^ene, f7.sr«s/ina, ;S'uIr«s/<«a, etc., while Mirza Haidar, 
farther on (p. 154) writes it r.<htur Ushna. (See Schuyler, i , p. 312 ; Sprenger, 
p ly, and Erskme in Baber, p. xli.) ’ 
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Sultan Italimud Khan and the TJzbeg Kazak, ^ two battles took 
place, the Khan suffering defeat on both occasions. The cause of 
these defeats was that the most distinguished of his generals had 
left Yunus Khan. For the Khan had, in common with all who 
succeed to power, the defect of not knowing the value of men of 
worth, and [of imagining] that whomsoever they favour becomes, 
for that reason, a valuable man, which is, of course, impossible. 

However, in conformity’ with these pernicious principles, the 
Khan patronised some of the lowest of his people, who were con- 
tinually engaged in trying to decry the old and influential Amirs. 
This they carried so far as to induce the Khan to put to death five 
of the great Amirs, each of whom was the head of a department 
[sar daftar\ and to extirpate their families ; while in their places, 
five of those base-born men were set up. At the time when the 
difference arose between Sultan Mahmud Khan and the IJzheg 
Kazak, on account of Shahi Beg Khan, and a war ensued, these five 
base-born men were generals : hence the defeat. That dread and 
esteem of the Khan, which by the successful efforts of the five 
Amirs, had taken possession of the hearts of the neighbouring 
Sultans, had now disappeared. In the meantime Omar Shaikh 
Mirza was killed by a house falling on him : this was in the year 
899. When this news reached Sultan Ahmad Mirza, he set out 
with an army against Andijan, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Amirs of Omar Shaikh Mirza behaved 
bravely, and raised his son, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babar Padishah, 
who was then twelve years of age, to the throne : they also applied 
to Sultan Mahmud Khan for assistance. When Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza reached Marghilan he fell ill, and so made terms of peace 
and turned back ; but he died on the road, just forty days after the 
death of Omar Shaikh Mirza. Sultan Mahmud Mirza came from 
Hisar, and set himself up on the throne of Samarkand in his 
brother’s stead. He reigued six months; he then died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his son Mirza Baisanghar. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan coveted the throne of Samarkand. He 
marched towards that town and met Baisanghar in battle, at a 
place called Kamyai. As the generals were the [above mentioned] 
base-born persons, the enterprise failed and the Khan was defeated. 
This was a very famous battle, and its date is as celebrated with 
the Moghuls as among the people of Samarkand. The Khan then 
returned to Tashkand, when these same low-born men persuaded 
him that it was fitting for them to support Shahi Beg Khan, in 
order that he might take Samarkand and Bokhara, and bear all 
the duties of the State, while they themselves remained at their 
ease in Tashkand. This appeared reasonable to the Khan. Much 

- One MS. reads: “ . between Sultan Mahmud Khan and the Kzbeg 

Khan and the Kazak Amirs.” — R. 
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as mv father condeiniied this advice and used his influence over ^ne 
Khan, he was in no way able to prevent the latter helping and 
supporting Shahi Beg Khan, till he had taken Samarkand and 
Bokhara. This needs a detailed account, which will he given in 
Part II. along with incidents in the life of Babar Padishah. 

In a word, with this assistance, Shahi Beg Khan took Samarkand, 
and obtained complete control over it. His army increased to 
.50,000 men : and Hzbegs from on all sides flocked round him. His 
first attack was directed against the Khan, who began to despair ; 
hut much as he and his ignoble advisers might gnaw the hand of 
vexation with the teeth of regi’et, they could not help themselves. 
In the meanw'hile Sultan Ahmad Khan, who (as 1 have mentioned) 
had remained in Moghulistan, hearing of the Khan’s distress, came 
to his brother’s aid, and these two Khans together, gave battle to 
Shahi Beg Khan, hut they were defeated. Shahi Beg Khan, 
having treated them both with courtesy and respect, sent the Khan 
into Moghulistan ; he, however, kept the Moghul soldiers with him, 
as will he related in Part II. 

The two brothers, Sultan Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, went to Moghulistan, where Sultan Ahmad Khan died, as 
shall he presently related. Sultan Mahmud Kban reached Moghul- 
istiin and for some time underwent many hardships there. Finally 
he presented himself before Shahi Beg Khan, counting on the 
favour he had once shown him. But Shahi Beg Khan said to 
Sultan Mahmud Khan; “Once I was kind to you, but a second 
act of mercy would be the cause of the ruin of my kingdom.” He 
then put to death the Khan and his children, Loth great and small, 
on the hanks of the river of Khojand, The chronogram “ Lah-i- 
Jnri/a-i-Kliojand” gives tlio date of the event — 014 [loOS-O]. The 
particulars will lic given in Part II. of this History. The matter 
is iiieiitioiied briet!}' here to save repetition. 


OHAPTEB LXIV. 

.SCI. T.\N AHII.VD KH.iX. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan was tlie son of Ynnus Khan, who has been 
mentioned above. Wlien his father used to go and take up quarters 
in T.ishkand, Ahmad, with a number of Moghuls who objected to 
towns and .settlements, parted from his father, and stayed behind 
in Miighulist.'in. It would take too long to relate all that he did 
and to (lc“crihel his administration in Moghulistan: hut the sub- 
stance of the niattei is that it required ten years of residence in 
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the country, before he could bring the people fully under his 
control. He was obliged to suppress some of the Amirs : among 
others the Irlat, who were powerful chiefs, and had offered him 
much opposition. A battle ensued in which he overthrew their 
race ; he also put to death Amir Sultan Ali Jaras, who, since the 
time when the Amirs rose in opposition to Isan Bugha Khan, had 
never become reconciled to any of the Khans. 

The Kaluji were the most numerous of all the tribes in Moghul- 
istan. At this time, a number of their chiefs joined together, and 
one night attacked the Khan’s camp, killed all whom they found 
there, and poured a shower of arrows upon the tent of the Khan, 
who sustained several wounds. At last one of the attacking party 
entered the tent intending to kill him, but he rose up with drawn 
sword to meet the man : they dealt each other severe blows, and 
the intruder fled wounded. After this, several persons, having 
dismounted, tried, together, to force an entry. Sut Im Bahadur, 
who was one of the most important men in the Khan’s court, at 
this moment arrived on the scene, and when the assailants saw 
that somebody was coming, they remounted and attacked him. 
He was quite alone, but nevertheless, offered them fight, and a 
considerable time elapsed before they were able to kill Sut Im 
Bahadur. They then again turned to attack the Khan. Hearing 
the noise, men came riding up from all directions to the tent of 
the Khan. At last the Kiiluji, having no longer power to resist, 
turned and fled. All these were the intimates of the Khan, and 
no one suspected them of such [treacherous] intentions. They fled 
to the Kalmak. As soon as the Khan had recovered from his 
wounds, he pursued them whither they had gone, but it took him 
two years to root them out. 

After tliis, the affairs of the Khan became more prosperous, and 
no one in 3Ioghiilistan dared to oppose him. He made several 
.successful inroads on the Kalmak, and put a number of them to 
death. He fought two battles with Tiiishi Isan, and was victorious 
in both. The Kalmlik stood in great awe of him, and used to call 
him Alacha Khan ; Alaelut, in Moghul, means kusliunda [the slayer], 
that is to say, “ the slaying Khan.” This title adhered to him. 
His own people used to call him Alacha Khan. He is now spoken 
of by the Moghuls as Sultiin Ahmad Khan, but all the neighbouring 
peoples call him ‘ Alacha.’ Also one finds ‘ Alacha ’ written in the 
Histories of Mir Khwand and of Khwand Mir, of Herat, and others.^ 

■ lldcha is the Persian corruption of Alacha, and in the Persian texts of the 
Tdrihh-i-Maghidi ; it is found written in this way ; but Aldjd, Mr. Ross informs 
me, would be preferable to either. In Mr. Shaw's dictionary of the language of 
Eastern Turkistan (p. 12) the word Aldch is shown as a proper name, but the 
author adds that it is also “ a comprehensive name given to the tribes of Kuzzaks 
and Kirghiz, from some eponymous ancestor.” Can this ancestor be Sultan 
Ahmad Khan — a Moghul ? 
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After these events, he carried on hostilities with the Uzheg 
Kazak, for the reason already stated in the story of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. For Sultan Mahmud Khan had, on two occasions, 
gone to war with the Uzheg Kazak, and had been defeated on both 
occasions ; on which account Sultan Ahmad Khan attacked the 
TJzbeg Kazak and utterly routed them three times. 

Whatever they had done to hi.s elder brother, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, he, in turn, did to them. He, moreover, kept Moghulistan 
under such strict supervision, that during seven or eight months 
the Kalmak and Uzbeg were unable to approach the country. 
When he had satisfactorily disposed of the affairs of Moghulistan, 
he turned his attention to the question of Aba Bakr and Kashghar. 
In the year 905 f which is also the year of my birth), when be came 
to Kashghar, he found that Aba Bakr had gone toA’arkand, leaving 
Kashghar and Yangi Hisar fortified, garrisoned and stored. 
The officers of Mirza Aba Bakr attacked the Khan several times, 
both in the citadel of Kashghar and at Yangi Hisar, all of which 
would take too long to relate. At length, Sultan Ahmad Mirza ^ 
took the citadel of Yangi Hisar by storm, and after that, Kash- 
ghar being deserted by its garrison, who fled, he captured that 
place also. 

He spent that winter in Kashghar, and removed his family 
thither from Moghuli.-itan. At the end of the winter he marched 
against Mirza Aba Bakr, in Yarkand. 3Iirza Aba Bakr would not 
come out of the citadel, and when they [the attacking force] saw 
that an entry was impracticable, they went up into the hills near 
Yarkand, to carry off the flocks and plunder [the country]. Then, 
having taken quantities of cattle and booty, thej’ returned towards 
Ku'hgliar. Itiit Mirza Abu Bakr, leading a powerful army out of 
^ iirkand, went and blocked the Khan’s road in the mountains. A 
fierce battle was fought, in which, at length, the Khan’s army was 
put to flight. The defeated Khan then descended to Kashghar, 
but being unable to remain there, he fled into Moghulistan. 

One year after this event, news of the victory gained by Shahi 
Beg Khan over Sultan Mahmud Khan reached him. Prompted 
by brotherly love, he set <>ut to offer hi.s services to his distin- 
guished brother. Leaving his eldest son, Mansur Khan, in his own 
place, and giving him the style of Khan, he took his two other 
sons, Sultan Said Khan and Babajak Khan, with him to Tashkand. 
The twm Khans met in Tashkand, and exchanged the salutations 
and formalities usual on such occasions. (An account of this 
matter is to be found in Part II.) In short, they discussed how 
they might fi iisfrate the jflans of Shahi Beg Khan, and Anally a 
battle took place between the latter and the two Khans, at Akhsi, 
in which the two Khans were defeated, and both of them made 
‘ Should be Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
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prisoners. Shahi Beg Khan, observing the duties of the situation, 
permitted them both to return to Moghulistan ; but the greater 
part of the Moghul Vim he would not allow to depart. These 
two Khans went to Moghulistan, passing that winter in Aksu. 
[There] Sultan Ahmad Khan was attacked with so violent a 
paralytic seizure, that the doctors were unable to relieve him, 
and he died in the winter of the year 909 [1503—4], (May Paradise 
be his dwelling.) 

Sultan Ahmad Khan was a very religious prince and a devoted 
Musulman. He was versed in the Holy Law [Sliar '^ and most 
of his affairs were governed by it. He was a high-minded, though 
violent, man and was distinguished for his daring. He was 
intelligent, of sound judgment and modest. He was especially 
affable towards darvishes, and towards learned and pious men. 
During most of his life he granted pensions to the poor, and gave 
away one-fifth of his income in charity. In his beneficence and 
virtuous habits he had, in his time, no rival. He died at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

More will be said of him in the Second Part. 


CHAPTEE LXV. 

MANSUR KHAN (MAY HIS SINS BE PARDONED !) 

He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, who, when he 
went to join his brother Sultan Mahmud Khan in Tasukand, set 
up Mansur, as Khan, in his own stead. This was in the year 909, 
when Mansur Khan was nineteen years of age. At his father’s 
death, his uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khan, left Aksu and came into 
Moghulistan. Mansur Khan then established his court in Aksu, 
where a dispute arose between himself and Mir Jabar Birdi, such 
as is wont to arise between rival heirs; and Mir Jabar Birdi’s 
life became imperilled. The only means he could devise for saving 
himself, was to send off a messenger to Mirza Aba Bakr [to ask 
him to come to his aid]. This was exactly what the Mirza would 
have prayed God for; so he set out for Aksu with an army of 
30,000 men. Mir Jabar Birdi hastened out to receive Mirza Aba 
Bakr. The advance-guard and scouts of the Mirza’s army were 
in readiness. 

When news of this reached Mansur Khan, he fortified Aksu, 

' Lit. : from the Shar’ he derived no vexation. 
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anil, leaving a garrison in its fort, repaired, to Bai and Kusand 
Mir Jabar Birdi, as a mark of confidence, delivered over to Mirza 
Aba Bakr the fort of ITch, which was his own residence and 
domain. They entered Aksu together, took the fort by storm, 
and laid hands on all the treasure and hidden wealth which 
Sultan Ahmad and his people had amassed during twenty-five 
years. This, together with the people of Aksu, both Moghul and 
peasant \ rihja€^^ they despatched to Kashghar, Mir Jabar Birdi 
sending his own family in front of all the rest, to prove his entire 
trust in Mirza Aba Bakr ; for he looked upon a show of confidence as 
his source of safety. Mirza Aba, Bakr asked him if that were his 
family. He replied : “ There might be difiSculties in the way of 
taking them in the rear of the party, so they can go now. I 
will stay here a few days to pillage and plunder the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; then I will load your armj' with booty, and will 
bring back both the booty and the army to you, in Kashghar.’ 

The Mirza was pleased with this boast of Mir Jabar Birdi, whose 
family he took, with the rest of the people of Aksu, to Kashghar ; 
while he left, with the Mir, an army of 10,000 men, who were 
to bring on whatever had been left behind. 

Mir Jabiir Birdi led the Mirzci’s army against Bai and Kusan, 
making several raids into those territories, and carrying off the 
horses. M hen he calculated that the Mirza had arrived in 
Kashghar, he abandoned the army of the Mirza, which, frustrated 
and disappointed, returned to Kashghar, while Mir Jabar Birdi 
remained in the province of Aksu. 

These events w’cre disastrous to Mansur Khan, and his position 
became very weak. He repented of having persecuted [attempted 
to t.ikc the life of^ Mir Jab.ir Birdi, who w'as his maternal uncle, 


' ( liK- MS, reads Aun and otliers Kusiin. Botli names wore used for the same 
idaco, as also A’os. Kucha, Knjar, etc, and all appear to stand for the modern 
ot tlie 'liirki-spcakina inhabitants, and KucU of the Chinese. An 
' nrh‘ r 1. hineM*' raDif-. r, Ku-^itn 

Jill ni icliljourhoiid of Kucliar shows traces of very ancient civilisation; it 
imi'l liatc been one of tho clikl scats of Biuldliism in Eastern Turkistan, and it 
ulxiiinds still Hi rciiiams ol Buddliistie- buildings, sculptures, cave dwellings, etc. 
It ' 01-111 this iH.-tnct that C'.ipt H Bower obtained, in 1888, the famous birch- 
Jiark Saii.-ont de-crib, d by Dr llocriile in J. A S B., vol lx., pt. i , no. 3. 
J he tHKik was dug out of tljc liyt of \\ liat appears to be an ancient “ cliorten,” of 
winch several are to be found in the Kucliar district Capt. Bower also notices 
that one ot thesi "C' ortens” is to be seen on the north bank of the river at 
Jvash<.diar. llie one out of which the MS. was obtained, stood just outside the 
subtcrr.in- an nuns ot a city c.tlled -IZitnpui, which are situated about 1C miles 
tmiii Kucliar, on the I.anks of the Sliah-yar river. ‘-The town,” writes Capt. 
J.owcr lau-t liave bc-n of considerable extent, but l.as been greatly reduced 
O" mg to ti e action of tlie river On ti.e dills on the left bank, high ip in mid 
air, luai be sc u the remains of !iou-es, still banging on to the face of the cliffs, 
i.' "ti'er ^im.lar towns may be seen in the district” (See 

rociedinus h A 8 B . Xov ISHip The book was found by Dr Hoernle to be 

wriiii n ,n t c ( .upi., .ilphal.ct, an i to dan fioiu the sixtli century a.d 

- Aiiyo. in this nt, nc . appears to mean the nati'es of the soil, a.s distin- 
iivm titu luifiirn Moi^huU 
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the brother of his mother Sahib Daulat Begum. In the mean- 
time, news of Mir Jabar Birdi reached him. He thereupon sent 
messengers to him, offering apologies. Having made a covenant 
with him, he brought him back and bestowed upon him even greater 
favours than his father, Sultan Ahmad Khan, had done before him. 

After the return of Mir Jabar Birdi to the court of Mansur 
Khan, the affairs of the latter assumed a more favourable aspect. 
At that time the people of the different tribes were engaged in 
hostilities with one another, and these, as far as was possible, he 
pacified. This is a long story, and I do not recall further details. 
In short, while these things were passing, news arrived of the 
discord, in Moghulistan, between Sultan Mahmud Khan and Sultan 
Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan. Thereupon Mansur Khan 
entered Moghulistan, and again met his paternal uncle Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. At this audience he also met Sultan Said Khan 
and Sultan Khalil Sultan, who were his younger brothers. 

After this division had occurred, Sultan Mahmud Khan was no 
longer able to remain in Moghulistan, being incapable of directing 
his affairs there ; so he repaired to Mavara-un-Nahr (as has been 
told) and was there slain. 

When Mansur Khan heard of Sultan Mahmud Khan’s expedition 
into the [yildyat] country [of Mavara-un-Nahr], he marched against 
his brothers, who were in Moghulistan with the Kirghiz and the 
rest of the Moghuls, who had stayed behind. On his arrival, a 
battle took place in Charun Chalak. The fight was a fierce one, 
and ultimately Mansur Elhan came off victor. The two brothers 
fled to “ the vildyat.” ^ On reaching Andijan, the governor of that 
place put Sultan Khalil Sultan to death : but his brother, Sultan 
Said Khan, escaped to Kabul ; all of which is related in Part II. 

Mansur Khan carried off to Chalish ^ and Turfan, all those of 
the Kirghiz, and other Moghul tribes, whom he found in Moghul- 
istan. As the Kirghiz were the originators of all the revolts in 
Moghulistan, he put most of them to death by stratagem. A few 
of them, however, fled to Moghulistan. After this he made in- 
roads on the Kalmak and was, as a rule, victorious. Thus the 
affairs of the Khan prospered ; though from time to time, he 
met with opposition from the side of his brothers. One of them, 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, twice rose against him and was twice 
subdued, without more being said ; however, on the occasion of 
his revolting a third time, he was seized and handed over to 
Yaraka Ataka, who received orders to put him to death. But in- 
stead of obeying, he hid Aiman Khwaja Sultan, telling the Khan that 

* Into which vildyat — ■i.e. country or province — is not mentioned, either here 
or where it occurs just above. In both instances it is probably Mavara-un-Nahr 
that is intended, though the word appears to be used, in this and other Persian 
books, to denote any foreign country — as is the case in modern Hindustani. 

’ The modem Kara-shahr. 
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and, leaving a garrison in its fort, repaired to Bai and Knsand 
Mir Jabar Birdi, as a mark of confidence, delivered over to Mirza 
Aba Bakr the fort of Uch, which was his own residence and 
domain. They entered Aksu together, took the fort by storm, 
and laid hands on all the treasure and hidden wealth which 
Sultan Ahmad and his people had amassed during twenty-five 
years. This, together with the people of Aksu, both Moghul and 
peasant [rijijat\- they despatched to Kashghar, Mir Jabar Birdi 
sending his own family in front of all the rest, to prove his entire 
trust in Mirza Aba Bakr ; for he looked upon a show of confidence as 
his source of safety. Mirza Aba Bakr asked him if that were his 
family. He replied : “ There might be difficulties in the way of 
taking them in the rear of the partj', so they can go now, I 
will stay here a few days to pillage and plunder the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; then I will load your army with booty, and will 
bring back both the booty and the army to you, in Kashghar.’ 

The Mirzti was pleased with this boast of Mir Jabar Birdi, whose 
family he took, with the rest of the people of Aksu, to Kashghar ; 
while he left, with the Mir, an army of 10,000 men, who were 
to bring on whatever had been left behind. 

Mir .Jabiir Birdi led the .Mirzii’s army ag.ainst Bai and Kusan, 
making several raids into those territories, and carrying off the 
horses. IVhen he calculated that the Mirza had arrived in 
Kashghar, he abandoned the army of the Mirza, which, frustrated 
and disappointed, returned to Kashghar, while Mir Jabar Birdi 
remained in the province of Aksu. 

These events were disastrous to Mansur Khan, and his position 
became very weak. He repented of having persecuted [attempted 
to t.ike the life of] Mir Jabar Birdi, who was his maternal uncle, 

' (Inc il.S. reads Kua and otliers Kusen. Both names were used for the same 
jjlaee. as also Koa, Kuchti, Knjnr, c-tc , and all appear to stand for the modern 
Kiu’hiir of tlio I'lirki-spcakin" inhahitants, and Kucha of the Chinese. An 
I nrlii r Chinc.-e name, liowcvi r, wa- n 

'j'iii' nciulibonrlioid of Kucliar sliows traces of very ancient civilisation; it 
iiiii-t liave heen one of the cliief seats of Buddhism in Kastern Turkistan, and it 
alxninds still iii remains of Buddhistic buildings, sculptures, cave dwellings, etc. 
It \tas ill tills district tliat Capt II liuwer obtained, in the famous birch- 

bark San.-ciit Mrs described by Hr. Jloerule in J. A. S. 11 . vnl. lx., pt. i . no. 3 
Tlie book was dug out of the foot of what appears to be an ancient “ chorten,” of 
wliifii several are to be found in the Kiiebar district Capt Bower also notices 
that one of the.,e "eiortins” is to be seen on the north bank of the river at 
K.islighar Tlie one out of whieL the 3IS was obtained, stood just outside the 
subterranean mins of a eity called Munrjui, which are situated about IG miles 
from Kuehar. on tlio bank's of the .Shah-yar river. "The town,” writes Capt. 
Bower, •'must luive been of eonsiderabb extent, but lias been greatly reduced 
owing to ti e action of the river On tbe clitts on the left bank, high up in mid 
air, may he si* ii tbe rtniain- of bouse.-, still hanging on to the face of the cliffs. 
... i was ti'M tliat other siiiidar towns may be seen in the district” (See 
I’roOeedings R S B . Xov ISbO) The Iwok was found by Dr. Hnernle to be 
writ!' n in t t ( Inpi i alpl .iber. an i to date from the sixth century a.d 

■ luiuuf. m this scDtt ni appe.-rs to mean the natiies of the soil, a.s distin- 
guished tfuU! the tuieign Muglmls 
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the brother of his mother Sahib Daulat Begum. In the mean- 
time, news of Mir Jabar Birdi reached him. He thereupon sent 
messengers to him, offering apologies. Having made a covenant 
with him, he brought him back and bestowed upon him even greater 
favours than his father, Sultan Ahmad Khan, had done before him. 

After the return of Mir Jabar Birdi to the court of Mansur 
Khan, the affairs of the latter assumed a more favourable aspect. 
At that time the people of the different tribes were engaged in 
hostilities with one another, and these, as far as was possible, he 
pacified. This is a long story, and I do not recall further details. 
In short, while these things were passing, news arrived of the 
discord, in Moghulistan, between Sultan Mahmud Khan and Sultan 
Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan. Thereupon Mansur Khan 
entered Moghulistan, and again met his paternal uncle Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. At this audience he also met Sultan Said Khan 
and Sultan Khalil Sultan, who were his younger brothers. 

After this division had occurred, Sultan Mahmud Khan was no 
longer able to remain in Moghulistan, being incajjable of directing 
his affairs there : so he repaired to Mavara-un-Nahr (as has been 
told) and was there slain. 

When Mansur Khan heard of Sultan Mahmud Khan’s expedition 
into the [vilayat] country [of Mavara-un-Nahr], he marched against 
his brothers, who were in Moghulistan with the Kirghiz and the 
rest of the Moghuls, who had stayed behind. On his arrival, a 
battle took place in Oharun Chalak. The fight was a fierce one, 
and ultimately Mansur Kian came off victor. The two brothers 
fled to “ the vilayat.” ^ On reaching Andijan, the governor of that 
place put Sultan Khalil Sultan to death : but his brother, Sultan 
Said Khan, escaped to Kabul ; all of which is related in Part II. 

Mansur Khan carried off to Chalish ^ and Turfan, all those of 
the Kirghiz, and other Moghul tribes, whom he found in Moghul- 
istan. As the Kirghiz were the originators of all the revolts in 
Moghulistan, he put most of them to death by stratagem. A few 
of them, however, fled to Moghulistan. After this he made in- 
roads on the Kalmak and was, as a rule, victorious. Thus the 
affairs of the Khan prospered ; though from time to time, he 
met with opposition from the side of his brothers. One of them, 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, twice rose against him and was twice 
subdued, without more being said ; however, on the occasion of 
his revolting a third time, he was seized and handed over to 
Yaraka Ataka, who received orders to put him to death. But in- 
stead of obeying, he hid Aiman Khwaja Sultan, telling the Khan that 

* Into whioli vilayat — i.e. country or province — ii^ not mentioned, either here 
or where it occurs just above. In both instances it is probably IVIavani-un-Nahr 
that is intended, though the word appears to be used, in this and other Persian 
books, to denote any foreign country — as is the case in modern Hindustani. 

* The modern Kara-shahr. 
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he had carried out his commission. A year after this, Babajak 
Sultan, another brother of the Khan, fled from him, and betook 
himself to Bai and Kusan. 

These two places, since their destruction [virdn] by Mirza Aba 
Bakr and Jabar Birdi, had fallen into desolation and ruin. But 
Babajak came and cultivated the ground, and restored the fort 
which had been destroyed. Then Mansur Khan came against 
Babajak Sultan, and in the first place, tried to bring him to terms 
of peace, but Babajak said ; “ How can I put any trust in you ? 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan was also your brother, and you slew him 
like an enemy : I have no longer any faith in you.” Then Mansur 
Khan repented of having killed Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and could 
make no reply. But Yaraka Ataka interposed : “ I had the pre- 
sumption to act in opposition to your orders, and kept your 
brother alive.” Mansur Khan was very grateful, and on account 
of this action, raised Yaraka Ataka to a very high lank. He then 
sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Babajak Sultan, who thereupon came 
and offered submission to the Khan, and made terms of peace. 

In the meanwhile, news arrived of the victory Sultan Said 
Khan had obtained over Mirza Aba Bakr, and of his conquest of 
Kashghar. Babajak Sultan sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Said 
Khan, who was rejoiced at his coming. (Babajak Sultan and 
Mansur Khan were bom of the same mother ; as were also Sultan 
Said Khan and Aiman KJiwaja Khan.) This is related more fully 
in Part II. 

Mansur Khan stood in great fear of Sultan Said Khan, because 
he had been the cause of the death of Sultan Said Khan’s own 
brother, Sultan Khalil, and many violent disputes arose be- 
tween them. Mansur Khan was convinced that this would 
cause an eternal enmity between them, but contrary to his expec- 
tations, Sultan Said Khan sent an ambassador, with an escort, to 
his elder brother Mansur Khan, and begged for an interview. The 
meeting took place between Aksu and Kusan in the year 912,* 
in which Sultan Said Khan declared his submission and obedience 
to Mansur Khan, and ordered the Khutba to be read in the latter’s 
name ; thus a complete reconciliation was brought about between 
the two brothers, as a result of which their countries, during a 
period of twenty yeas s, enjoyed the most perfect peace and security. 
Any one, for example, could travel alone from Kamul,^ in Khitai, 

’ The date 912 is wrongly transcribed in all the texts. It should be 922, as 
is shown m the next chapter but one, where a chronogram fur the event in 
question is given, which works out 922 — obviously the correct date — 1516. 

= Nowada>s usually call, d Kiimul — sometimes Kamil. The modem Chinese 
name is Ildrni, as it was also at the time of the Mings, who were coeval with the 
events here related. iMon- ancient names were I-gu and I-chou. Sir H. Yule 
mentions a Bishop ot KumuL about the middle of the thirteenth century, mid 
believes the place h. have been aNestonanSee. Kl.’-pmth’s Tableaux B iitorigues, 
map ; Yule’s Marco Folo, i , p. 213). 
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to Andijan, without having any duties levied upon him; and 
would he taken every night, as a guest, into some house [on the 
road]. May God place these two just and righteous brothers in 
the Garden of Paradise ! 

During these twenty years, Mansur Khan made several holy wars 
against Khitai, and always returned rnansur [victorious].^ In one 
of these holy wars, Mir Jabar Birdi met his death, as did also 
Bandagi Khwaja Tajuddin Muhammad. This latter was one of the 
Khwajas of Ku>an, and was descended from Maulana Arshad- 
ud-Din, who convertel the Moghuls to Islam, as has been already 
related. He made his studies under Maulana Ali Ghairan of Tus 
(upon whom he mercy), and also spent much time in the company 
of that Axis of Axes, Ktiwaja Kasiruddiu Uhaidullah, and partici- 
pated in the benevolent glance of his Holiness 

I once heard from the lips of Khwaja Tajuddin the following : 
“ I was one day visiting his Holiness, and was seated near him, 
when he remarked that it was necessary to abstain from ‘ doubtful 
morsels.’ I looked round the company, and saw they were all 
men of piety ; I was the only one present who was not an abstainer 
[an ascetic], and I took an oath that, from that time forward, I 
would eat no food that was not pronounced absolutely lawTul by 
him. So have me excused if I touch not any food at your table.” 
I have mentioned this to show what a pious and abstinent man 
Khwaja Tajuddin was. He was in attendance on Sultan Ahmad 
Khan and Mansur Khan for fifty years, or rather these Khans 
were his disciples. And he accepted, during all this period, neither 
offering nor gift, whether it were from the Khans or the Sultans 
or the generals of the army, or from peasants or merchants. The 
Khwaja occupied himself, also, with commerce and agriculture. 
And from these occupations there accrued to him, by the blessing 
of the Most High God, great wealth. And what urbanity did he 
not show, every year, towards the Khans and the Amirs ! The poor 
and indigent — nay, more, the peasant, the villager, the artisan, and 
the merchant, all profited [by his wealth]. For this reason no one 
denied him anything, and all the affairs of the kingdom were laid 
before him in detail. He was, in very truth, a great and loving — 
a generous and zealous man. 

In one of the holy wars against Khitai, he was slain before 
Mansur Khan’s eyes. (May God’s mercy be upon him.) When 
Mansur Khan had disposed of these holy wars in Khitai, he fimght 
a pitched battle with the Uzbeg Kazak at a place in Moghulistan 
called Arish,^ where he was defeated; and Sufi Miiza, who was a 

* For sirniB remarks on these wars, see Introduction, Sec. V. 

" This Arish in Moghulistan can hardly be traced for certain, though names 
such as Arys, Arystyn, etc , often occur on the detailed Russian maps of the region 
whic'i represents Moghulistan. I'l all probability it was situated towards the 
eastern coniines of the Mogiiul territory, and can scarcely be the same as the 
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Begjik and the chief minister of the Khan, was killed. After this 
event [Mansur] made fewer expeditions from Chalish and Tiirfan. 

Subseqiient to the death of Sultan Said Khan, he marched against 
Aksu. Twice he failed and was obliged to retire, and in the year 
950 he died (may God illumine his proof !) at the age of about 
sixty years. Except Yunus Khan, no other Khan of the Chaghatai 
line attained such an age. He ascended the throne,^ in the year 
907, at the age of sixteen, and reigned forty-three years. Ko other 
Chaghatai Khan ever reigned as long as thi.s. Kor did any" of 
the Moghul Khans enjoy" so long a life and reign. He adorned his 
days from the firnt to the last with blessings and charitable gifts. 
He passed the whole of his time in the study of the holy law, or the 
reading of the Koran. I have heard from his intimates that he 
used to spend about one-fifth of his time in directing the affairs 
of the State, and all the I’est in perusal of the Koran \tilavat],- 
prayer [dcrnf], the prescribed prayers \namdz], and in reciting the 
names of God [Jzidr]. It would be hard to find any one among 
the Piidishiihs, or even among the most pious men [ ahl-i-sulii¥\, who 
disposed of their time better than he did. And in consequence of 
this he was blessed with a Img life and earthly happiness, such as 
no one but he, of his line, has ever enjoyed. May God bless his 
heavenly life as he did his days upon earth ! Amen. Oh God of 
both %vorlds ! 

He excelled in the conduct of life, in intelligence and prudence, 
and was skilled in state management and the control and organisa- 
tion of armies. By his nature he was not at all addicted to the 
customs and ceremonies of kings, or to the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Khans, but rather tried to do without ceremony, and to 
live as .'imply as po.ssible. In no way whatever did he make any 
distinction between himself and the rest of his people. He knew 
the Koran by heart, and had a very- accurate Reader, who was better 
ver'cd in the Koran than any one else in the country. His name was 
“ Hafiz dlagas-i-sag.” ^ But in his innermost nature, this man was 
so unbalanced and his acts were so revolting, that to mention them 
would be a reason for withdrawing behind a curtain! It was 
under this man that Mansur Khan learnt by heart the Kaldm-UllaJi. 
Some of his officers one day suggested, in private, to the Khan that 
Hcifiz ilagas was not worthy to be his teacher, seeing that his mind 


Arhli mentioned in P.irt II (p. 37S) in connection with Ak-kum, as that place 
appears to have lain beyond the north-western limits of Moghulistan. (See note 
4, p. 37S.) 

‘ That is to say, the throne of Aksu and Turfan. 

- Tilanit — reailing and meditating on the Koran. The Namaz means the five 
prescribed players or litanies of the day — the Arabic salat. Ddvat literally 
riieaii' ".supplication,” and i- Uoi d for private, or spontaneous, prayer — E, 

- The name would moan "the Hiifiz of the fly of the dog.” A Hiitiz is one 
who has committed to memory the whole of the Koran. 
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Was totally inisouuJ. . . ?■ Tiiiis it is evident that Mansur Kh<in 
was a religiously inclined mouarch. He spent the whole of his 
life in the practice of Islam. 

He left behind him two sons, Shah Klnin and Muhammad Sultan, 
and one daughter, whom Sultan Said Kh.in took for his son Ilashid 
Sultan, as is mentioned in Part IL 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

SHAH KHAN, SON OF IIANSUE KHAN. 

At the end of his life, Mansur Khan had raised his eldest son Shah 
Khan to the throne, while he himself withdrew to the cell of retire- 
ment. His son succeeded to all his authority, and is at this day — 
9o2 [lo4o1 — the reigning Khan in Turfan and Chalish. But in his 
treatment of his father’s adherents, in his direction of the Khanate, 
and in his regal proceedings, he has adopted displeasing ways, and 
has become notoiious for his had manners, of which it is unneces- 
sary for me to speak. Even while his father was yet alive, he had 
stained the garments of good reputation with the pollution of 
disobedience, and he does not now regard the memory of his dis- 
tinguished father in the way that is becoming and fit ; nor has he 
shown such signs of piety and prosperity as would he worthy of 
his good father. 

It is the practice of historians to recount everything as they find 
it, whether worthy or unworthy of mention. For it is not their 
object to write down the good cj[ualities of princes, and to omit all 
their bad actions, but rather to reproduce all facts without dis- 
crimination, in order that they may leave behind them a record of 
the people of this world. Thus all men in pow'er, as well as others, 
reading their histories, may profit by their advice, and may see 
what have been the various fruits and results of praiseworthy 
habits, on the one hand, or blameable actions on the other : also 
that they maj' accept the lesson to be learnt from observing the 
way in which the memory of different princes has been preserved, 
and may, in short, incline to good deeds and avoid evil ways. 

' The remainder of tiiis passage is unfit for translation. In Persian it stands 
as follows : •• In Hafiz Hagas lait Ustadi nist chi dur ghniyat 1ji i'tidali ast. Az 
jumla aiiki liiil dariu riizlia ba nnida gavi girifta-and. iSh.ig'rdiyi Khan liia chi 
inunasiij hiishad.” Ivljiin guft: '•‘>Iau azii Kalam-Pllah jad niikardain, luada- 
giiv u vaz'-i-Iiadan y;id rakhwi'diani girift.” 


K 
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CHAPTEE LXVII. 

SL'LIAN’ SAin KHAN", SOX OF SULTAX AIDIAD KIIAX. 

Sri.TAX AfnrAT) Kiiax had eighteen sons. The eldest was Mansur 
Khi'in, of whom I ha^-e just spoken. Xext to him came Iskandar 
Sultan, who died a natural death, after his father. Then came 
Sultan Slid Khan, who was fourteen years of age when Sultan 
Ahmad Khan went to [the assistance ofi his elder brother, Sultan 
iMahmud Khan. He had taken with him, on this occasion, two of 
his sons : namely Sultan Said Khan and Babajak Sultan. 

While the two Khans were together, Sultan Said Khan passed 
his days in the cell of instruction of my father, and under the 
kindly protection of my uncle. [This lasted] up to the time of the 
battle at Akhsi, between the two Khans and Shahi Beg Khan [ which 
has been mentioned). In the flight which ensued, Sultan Said 
Khi'ui was struck by an arrow in the thigh, and the bone was 
broken : so he threw himself onto a side path.^ After the flight 
and rout had subsided, some of the people of that district found 
him, but as his leg was broken, they did not remo\e him from 
where he lay. After a few days had passed, and he was almost 
recovered, they took him before Shaikh Biiyazid, Governor of 
Aklisi. An account of Shaikh Bayazid and of his brother, Sultan 
Ahmad Tambal, \vill be found in Part II. Shaikh Bayazid kept 
Sultiin Said Khan in prison. 

Ill the year following, when the corn was high, Shahi Beg 
Khan again came against Farghana and Sultiin Ahmad Tambal. 
Suit, in Ahmad Tambal and Shaikh Bayazid, together with all their 
brothers, were put to death by Shahi Beg Khiin, who then pos- 
sessed himself of Fargh.-ina. Sult.an Said Khan, who wa.s in jirisnn, 
by the order of Shaikh Bayazid, was now released and conducted 
bef ire Shiihi Beg Khan, who treated him as his own son, and being 
moved to pity at his sad condition, took him to Samarkand. From 
there he took him on his campaign against llisar and Kunduz, at 
the time when Khusrau Shah had just subjugated the provinces of 
Hib.ir, Kunduz, and Badaklishaii. hen he had brought this enter- 
]iri.sc to a close, he again returned to Samarkand. He next invaded 
Khwarizin. But on the occasion of this expedition, the Kln'in fled 
from him and came into, Moghulistan. He journeyed by way of 
Fzuu xVhmad as far as Yatikand.- His uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, was at that time in Yatikand; with him he passed a few 

‘ Fiiighnla — side path or shelteicJ nook. — E. 

* Sf' tor this name n«’>te, p. 
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(lays, lint finally, lioiug wearied witli the carele.'S way in which 
his uncle conducted the afl'airs of the iState, he deijarted and went 
into Moghulistau to risir, his hrotlier, tiultan Khalil iSultau, who 
was governor of the Kirghiz. 

He remained four years with his Lruther, among the Kirghiz in 
Moghulistau. During this period many tiansactions toot place 
between Sultan Mahmud Khan, Mansur Khan, and these two 
brothers. The result of these proceedings was that Sultan Mahmud 
Khan found, on account [of the opposition] of his nephews, that 
he could no longer remain in Moghulistau. So he went to seek 
Shahi Beg Khan, in hopes of kind treatment. But Shahi Beg 
Khan, as has been related, put him to death on the river of 
Khojand. AVhen Sultan Mahmud Khan went abroad "to vilaijaf. 
to visit Shahi Beg Khan, these two brothers remained in Moghul- 
istiin and the Kirghiz country. In the meanwhile, news of the 
approach of Mansur Khan's army reached them. For Mansur 
Khan had led out an army from Chdlish and Turfiin against his 
brothers, in order to seize the land of the Khirghiz and Moghulistau. 
So Sultan Said Khiin and Sultan Khalil, having collected all the 
[fighting] men of the Kirghiz and the Moghuls, took up a strong 
position at a place called Chainn Chak,’- ready to receive the enemy. 
On the arrival of Mansur with his army, the signal for battle ■was 
given, and finally Sultan Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan were 
defeated. Mansur Khan made the Kirghiz march into ChAlLsh, 
as has been mentioned in the account of Mansur Khan. Sultan 
Khalil Sultan escaped from the fight with a considerable number 
of men, and came to Fargluina, [hoping] to fall in with his 
uncle Sultiin Mahmud Khun, and to he kindly treated by Shiihi 
Beg Khan. But when he reached Akbsi he was put to death hy 
Jiini Beg Khan, a cousin of Shahi Beg Khun, and governor of the 
country of F arghana. 

Sultan Said Khan, for some time after the battle, took to 
robbery, but events soon came about wliich rendered iiiipo.'sililo 
for him further sojourn in Moghulist.in. (These events a'o 
described in Fart 11. To a\oid rejietition they have only been 
given in epitome here.) In this state of hopelessness Sultan Said 
Khiin went to Andijan, and thence toKiilml, to visit his (pit'-rnal) 
cousin Biiliar Fadisluih, the son of Omar Shaikh Mirzii. wlio 
received him vith honour and kindiies.s, and with whom ho 
stayed for three years at Kabul. 

M'heu Shiih Isiiniil [defeated and] slew Siiiilii Beg Khiiii in 
Marv, Biibar Fudishiih moved from Kabul to Kuiidnz, taking 
Sultan Said Khan with him. At this same time Say vid Miiliamniail 
Mirzii, son of Muhammad Haidar Mirzii, and uncle of the author 

‘ Or Jiirun Jdk — probably the same name tliat at 2)ave 12.i yiis written Clidrun 
Cl, dial:. 

JC 2 
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of tliis lii'tory, invaded Andijan and, di'iving Jaiii Beg Sultan out, 
Lecanie himself master of the country. He then sent messengers 
to inform Bahar Bfidishah of what ho luel achieved. Bahar 
r.idishah thereupon sent Sultan Said Khan and what Moghul 
Amirs he had in his service, to Andijan, On his ariival there, 
Sultan Said Khan was received w'ith ceremony hy his uncle 
Savvid Muhammad Mirzti, who also delivered u\ er to him the 
whole of the territory whic-h he had just subjugated. The Khan 
showed my unc-lc evmy mark of honour, and according to 
the ancient Moghul custom, conferred upon him the title of 
Uliisheiji,^ which became his hereditary office. 

Meanwhile Mirza Aha Bakr, having set his heart upon the 
kingdom of Farghana, had collected an army in Kashghar, and 
was on the road to Andijan. The Khan marched out to meet him 
with an army of 1500 men. The two forces came into contact at 
a place called Tttt-liigh,- about two fursuMs from Andijan. By 
the help of God [that small body] of 1500 men overcame an army 
20,000 strong, after a very fierce struggle, and in consequence 
of this victory the fame of Sultan Said Khan was established 
among the surrounding Sultans. The Uzbeg Sultans from 
Farghiina then began to assemble on the borders of Samarkand 
and 'i’ashkand. Afterwards, Babar Fadishab engaged these 
Sultans in a battle at Hisar Shadman, and was victorious. By 
this victory he was enabled to rid M;ivara-un-Kahr of all the 
Hzhcg. and lie liimself mounted the throne of Samarkand. In the 
nuiiitli of liajah of the year 917,® the Khan was again firmly 
cstaLlibhcd in Andijan. In the early spring [an-al hciMr] of the 
same year, the L’zbcg again entered Tashkand. Hbaid Hllali Kliiin 
advanced in the direction of Bokhara, in the neighbourhood of 
which place he fought a battle wdth Bahar Padishah, who had 
come out to oppose him. Fbaid Ullah Khun was victorious, and 
Babar Fadishab letired defeated to Samarkand, wTieuce, with- 
drawing his family and all his belongings, be fled to Hisar. Thus 
tlie Fzbeg recovered their ascendency. The Khan remained in 
Andij.in. 

B.'tlar Fadishab, meanwhile, appealed to Shah Ismail for assist- 
ance. The latter sent Mir Xajm, one of his Amirs, with 00,000 
men. to the Fadishab, wlio having joined his own treops to these, 
marched on S unarkanil. TTie Kli.iii, in the moantiine, having 

' That is, “ chief of tlw tiihc.” This title seems to liave liecn a very old one 
tiuioiig tlie Jloghuls, tliough str..ngely enough the word? uht, Icjl are Loth 
Tuikish. At the time in question here — within tee sixteenth century — it could 
have carried with it little more than a nominal oflicc, though at an earlier period 
till- riu..ljigi appears redly to have been ruler of his tribe, and tlie title then 
was peiluqis equilalent to "King’’ 

- Trevioiisly wiitlen Tiit-Li'J; 

' June or July, loll 
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harassed the L'zheg in tlio neighliourhood et' Anihj in, also marched 
towards Samarkand, and encountered Suyunj Khwdja Khan near 
Tiishkand. All the other Khans and Sultans had assembled in 
Samarkand and Bokhara to oppose Bahar Padishah. But in the 
battle near Tashkand, between the Kh.iii and Suyun] Khwiija 
Khan, the fuj'uier had 500' > men and the latter 7000 ; after a hard 
fight, the Khan was defeated and tied to Andijan. 

Your servant, the author of the present history, having taken 
leave of Babar Padishah, at the time when he went to join IMir 
Kajm, entered the service of the Khiin, who was in Andijan, and 
had just su.stained a defeat at the hands of Suyunj Khwiija Khim. 
in the spring, the Khan went to the court of Kasim Khan, who 
was luier of the Dasht-i-Kipchiik. At that time his army 
numbered 300,000 men. Kasim Khun received him with so much 
respect and honour that the Khan remembered it for years after. 
On his return from that visit, he distinguished me from among 
my equals with the connection iinusaliaraf} of Kurkani. All this 
is related in Part II. 

In the early spring of the year 920 all the great P^zbeg Sultans, 
with a very numerous army of warriors, advanced against Andijan. 
The Khiin, not deeming it wise to ofi’er tight, retired into 
Moghulistilu before the foreign army reached Farghilna. When 
he at rived at Yatikand they held a council of war, and acting on 
the timely advice and persuasion of my uncle Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza (who was brother to Mirzii Abti Bakr), they marched towards 
Kilshghar, where a terrible battle was fought, in which the army 
of that place was routed and obliged to retire within the fort of 
Kilshghar. The Khan then marolied on Yilngi Ilisilr, which he 
besieged for three months. At length the inhabitants entered 
into a capitulation with my uncle, and delivered up the fort. 

On this news reaching Kilshghar, the army that was in that 
town abandoned it. When the fugitives joined Mirzil xVhil Bakr 
in Yiirkand, he too resolved on flight, and took the road to Khotan. 
The Khiin pin sued him to Yarkand, and then sent on troops after 
him, as far as the mountains of Tibet. IMnch booty in tbe shape 
of cloths, goods, cattle and horses fell into the h aids of the Moghul 
army (^as is described in the Second Bart). 

The accession of the Khan to the kingdom of Kilshghar was in 
Pajab of the year 920.- At the end of that winter Aiman Khwiija 
Sult.ln, who was brother to the Khiin. by the same father and 
mother, came from Turfan, as has been stated above. He 
instigated and enconrged his Amirs in the matter of the exter- 
mination of Mansur Khan, explaining to them the decline of the 

* One MS. h.is “ tied to Hissar,” but Andijan is oiiviously right Dr. Bellew’s 
MS. appeiir.s to liavo bad Andijan. 

" May and .June, 15 H 
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KliAii’s power, and dwelling on the enmity that had existed in 
Moghulistaii, in times past, towards the Khan. But the Khan 
said ; He is the elder brother ; in former times I did not pay him 
due respect, and consequently lie punished me. I ought on this 
account to bear him no enmity. The most fitting thing for mo to 
do, is to apologise to him for my shortcomings, and offer him 
reparation for the past.” He then sent ambassadors bearing 
words of peace and submission. At this message, Mansur Khan, 
whose soul had come to his lips, from fear and foreboding, now 
received new life and joy without bounds. He came in fear and 
trembling to the conference ^muldMt], which was held between 
Aksu and Kusan. The Khan showed him great honour, and 
agreed to read the Khutba and strike coins in his name. And all 
the ill-feeling that he had formerly borne Mansur Khan, he now 
changed to brotherly affection and obedience. From this peace 
and reconciliation between the two brothers, resulted such security 
and prosperity for tho people, that any one might travel alone 
between Kamul or Khitai and the country of Farghana, without 
provision for the journey and without fear of molestation. Some 
ingenious person, to commemorate this peace, invented the following 
chronogram, “ Bti lashlcar ha nisltdt ” — that is, 922. [“ Two armies 
in happiness.”] 

The next year, when Muhammad Kirghiz had made raids into 
Turkistan and Farghjina, and had plundered the Musulmans, the 
Kliiiu, in his desire to protect Islam, looked upon this action as an 
insult. He therefore set forth to attack Muhammad Kirghiz, 
whom he seized and threw into prison, where he remained for 
fifteen j-eai s. 

In 028 [1522] the Khun took his son Rashid Sultan intoMoghul- 
istim. He subdued the whole of Moghulistan and the Kirghiz, and 
a number of the people of Moghulistan supported Rashid Sultan. 
Finally, on account of the [superiority of the Mangit,^ the Uzheg 

‘ T1il‘ uauie here reudei ej Maugit is subject to several different readings, such as 
M'lvfiil.it. .Mnn'iilit.eU; ; bat there can be little doubt that the author is pointing 
to tho tribe of Maugit or Miuignl. Tlie word occurs again in coimtctiun wilh 
the 'aiuo events lo«or down, though it is there spedled differently, (see p. b74). 
.'still It would seem periniss.ble, on historical grounds, to assume that the trih.il 
i.auie of Maugit ;s iutended. There is little to be foiiml on the stibje-et of these 
j'fople. Abtil (ih.izi t( li.s ii.s, (juito shortly, that they descended fruiu Chingiz's 
ei.ii dfathef Cartaii Khan, while EasliiJ-ud-Din, according to Erdmann, includes 
them 111 l.is list of 'Black Tatars,’ nr tribes who were originally Mongols; but 
Ih ioihI these brief refiriiici s to them, in the later Middle Ages, they do not 
appear to have nttiacted much attention. They are said to have been a people 
akin to the Magai, and at about the period alluded to in the text (to22) were 
inlialntants of tlie Kipchak steppes. They are known also to have become 
•iiilieri nts ot tslaihi Beg Khan shortly before tills date, and it seems quite possible 
iliat tin y may li.ivc had sufficient power to expel the Uzbeg Kazak from the 
Kip liak stippes, it these wete their enemies. At a long subsequent date — in 
I he 1 ighteeiith Cl iitiivv — the di sci ndants of the.se Mangit rose in inffitence. till their 
chnSh i.inn a rulni dsna.sty in Bokhar.i (Sec Abul fthiizi ]). 7t! , Enlmaun’s 
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Kaziik, being no longer able to remain in the Dasht-i-Kipchak, 
came over into Moglmlistan, to the number of 200,000 persons. It 
was impossible to resist them, so Eashid Sultan retired with his 
men to Kashghar. 

Meanwhile the Khan invaded Badakhshan, and conquered half 
of it, which is, to this day, subject to the government of Kashghar. 
This is a long story. The disputes that arose out of the claims to 
its inheritance made by Shah Begum (who has been mentioned) 
are related in Part. II. of this History. 

The Khtin twice invaded Badakhshau, once in the year 925 and 
again in 9.3G [1519 and 1529-30]. In the year 934 the Khan 
sent mo, with Eashid Sultan, to Balur, which is a country of 
infields [Kajiristcur\, between Badakhshan anJ Kashmir,^ whore we 
conducted successfully a holy war \(jhazaf\, and returned victo- 
rious, loaded with booty and covered with glory. 

A short time after this, it came about that some malicious and 
impure devils set up Aimau Khwaja Sultan in Aksu. This town, 
which from the date of the conquest of Mirza Aba Bakr (909), 
to the year 913, had been in a state of ruin, was now rebuilt by 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan. 

The Khan sent me, together with Eashid Sultan, to Aksu, whence 
we drove out Aimau Khwaja Sultan, and sent him to Kashghar. 
Then, having set in order his military and civil affairs, I left 
Eashid Sultan in Aksu and re-entered the service of the Khan. 
Aiman Sultan was despatched to Hindustan, where he died a natural 
death. At the end of the year 938 [1532] the Khan made a holy 
war on the infidel country \_Kdfiristan\ of Tibet,- sending luo 
forward in advance of himself. I had taken several of the fort.s 
and subdued most of the country of Tibet, by the time the Khan 

^ Hcdur or Bolor included Hunza, liagar, Gilgit, Yasin, Ciiitral, &c , as will bu 
seen further on, note, p. 385. 

- It may be noted heie.that the only name for the province of Ludnk ever used 
by iMirza Haidar is Tibet. In this he is at one with all the Turki-speahing 
inhabitants of Central A-^ia.down to the Jiresmt day. The word Ladnh.ov more 
jnoiieily La-taijK, is a purely local one. The ineouveuient eireumstanve, however, 
IS that throughout the T(iHkh-i-Bashidi the name of Tibet is applied not only to 
Lndiil;. but to the whole of the provinces under the rule of the priestlv go\i in- 
ment of Las-a — that is, to the region generallv known in Enrojie as Tibet. In 
reading tlie therelore, it is necessary to diseruiiinato between 

Lndnl and Tibet projier, on every occasion that the word occurs. In the pre>ent 
instance the author is speaking of I.ndal: onlv. The provinee of Balti-tan 
(called always by our author Balti}, winch is situated to the north of Ka-liniir 
and west of Lada!., is known as Little Tibet in all the ueighboiirinv regions, ami 
to most Oriental writers ; while Ladak is sometimes termed Great Tibet by \\ ay ot 
distinction The Jesuit missionary Uesideri, in the 518 narrative of his tr.ivels 
during the early pait of the last centnrv (in possession iif the Hakluyt Society) 
nearly always refers to Bedtistaa as “ the first Tibet,” to Ludak as the second 
Tibet.” and to Tibet proper, or Lassa territory, as '■‘the third Tibet.” The word 
Tibet, it may be added, tbough seldom or never nscrl by the natives of any of tiie 
Tibetan jirovinces. is of purely Tibetan origin, as exjilahied by 5Ir. IV. \V. Itock- 
liill in the Jonrn. lit. _l.s. Sjcy. for .Jan IStil, p ,5 It lias come to Europe, 
liowever, through f'entr.d Asia 
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came np with me. The two armies together thrmeil a hoJy of 
oOUO men, which was a larger uumhcr of peotilo than all Tibet 
could suppoit in winter time. So the Khan saw fit to send me, in 
company with Iskandar Sultan, to Kashmir, with 4000 men, while 
he himself ju'oceeded to Balti, which is a province between Tibet 
and Balur. He spent the winter there, engaged in a holy war, 
and in the spring I'eturned to Tibet. 

I entered Kashmir that winter, and at the end of the season ^ 
fought a pitched battle with the kings ijaaliTf^ of the country. 
Thanks to the Most High God, I came off victorious, and exter- 
minated the whole army of Kashmir and the kings. I might also 
have subdued the whole of the country, had it not been for some 
of those malignant persons who, by their words and actions, 
throw things into disorder, and who rendered the further reduction 
of the country impossible.^ Peace was made with the kings of 
Kashmir, and the daughter of Muhammad Shah, the Padishah of 
Kashmir, was given in m.'irriage to Iskandar Sultan, w^hile the 
Khutha was read and the coins struck in the Khan’s name. All the 
wealth of Kashmir, that it was possible to collect, was brought, in 
the spring following that wduter, to the Khun in Tibet. The 
Khan, on my return, honoured me with every mark of royal bene- 
volence and favour, and sent me to Ursang, which is the Kihla 
of Kliitai and Tibet,® while he himself set out for Kiishghar. 

‘ The winter of l.e32-3, 

^ The author is referring to “ malignant persons ” in his own camp — i.e. to one 
Ali Taghiii and others of the Moghuls, as will he seen in Chap. cii. of tlie 
Second Part. 

^ Ursang can be no other than Lassa, under a corruption of the Chinese names 
of the two chief or central provinces of Tibet — viz . li'« and Tsang. These two 
names are nearly always coupled, and used together to denote Tibet proper as a 
whole, so that Mirza Haidar, liearing them paired in this way — M’li-Tmug— 
applied them to the capital city instead of to the countiy. Nothing is more 
common among Asiatics tlian to give the name of the country to its chief town, 
or to CHjploy ihe najue of the capital for the country at laigc. In tliis cate, 
iMirza Haidar is only using what may be termed the official Clunese designation 
for tile countiy, at the time he vviotc, for during the iMing jieiiod. ns well as 
during that of tlio Mouuols (which preceded it), U'u-Tsa»g or ira-.-.c’-Ca/K? was 
the name for Tibet which had been adopted m the official histories and geu- 
craphies. Later, the iianie lieeame changed into f!i-Tsiing. or "Western Thuhi. 
and Tibet is known to the Ciiiucse of the j'rcsent day by this conibinatien. 'Jlie 
two outer provinces of I,a.ssa-goviTni‘il Tilat arc Hunt, lying to the east of it'n, 
and Xgari to tlie north-west of Tstimj. All the coimtry to the north of Wii-Tsnnii 
and Xgtiri is usually' known as Chdng-tun, or the Northern Plain — an elevated 
desolate region with which the Lassa government seems soarccly to concern itself. 

M'hc-n Mirza Haidar speaks of Urmng.ns the ‘'Kibla'' — the cynosure, the 
point of adoration — of the Chinese and Tibetans, he could nut lia\ e indicated 
Lassa more distinctly, althnugh further on, in the .Second Part, he gives some 
additional particulars conccriimg Ursang, which could apjily to no other place 
than Lassa. His spelling of the name has arisen from the difficulty, which ciery 
Persian or Turki speaking Asiatic finds, in pironouncing the comiiination is — ;i 
difficulty just as formidable as the jironunciation of the st. The insertion of the 
letter r. too, in foreign names, is not auuncomniou practice with I’crsian writers, 
as A,nni for Amu, Alancliur for Mauchu, etc. (Comp. Pretschneider, ii., pp. 2o-4 
221, etc) 
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At the time of liis arrival [in Tibet! he Lad become va-v weak 
and mnch reduced, from dam-giri,^ and during the whole peiiod 
of his sojourn in Tibet he never quite recovered. Nevertheless, 
he was obliged, under any ciicumstauces, to make the [return] 
journey. When he reached a spot where dam-giri was prevalent, 
his pious soul took flight to the regions of the blessed. This was 
at the close of the year 939.- All this is fully 1 elated in Part II. 
of this History. 


CHAPTER LXYIII. 

C JVCKUNINO the laudable virtues and IIAIIE .VI TAIN 51 ENTS OE 

SULT_AN SAID KHAN. 

SuLT.vN S-ViD Khan was a noble, happy, and prosperous jirince, 
and was adorned with acquirements and good qualities. He was 
nearly fortj'-eight years of age when he went to talte up his abode 
in the dwellings of God’s mercy. His conduct of life was iire- 
proachable. His conversation was both graceful and eloquent, 
whether in Turki or in Persian, and when he showed favour to 
any one, he used to blush before speaking. He was always 
gay, open-hearted, generous and affectionate. For example, a 
ceitairi Haksud Ali had struck the Khan in the left shoulder 
with an arrow, in some battle; [so severe was the woundl that 
the Khiin suffered from it for two years and nearly died of it. 
During the time of his suffering, some men captured Maksud Ali, 
so that the Khan might wreak his vengeance rqion him. But 
when he was brought before the Khiin, he treated him kindly, and 
though he had only one garment by him, gave it him. He al.-o 
took him into his own society, and made him his companion, 
saying: “ 1 was vexed, but thou art welcome [nik umadi\" and 
they continued good friends the rest of their lives. He performed 
many similar acts of generosity, several of which will be found 
reconled in Part If. His liberality reached a high degree of jier- 
tectiun. I was twenty-four years in his service. Such was his 
munificence that his household supplies were sometimes quite 
exhausted, and the royal larder was some days so empty, that he 
would go and take his meals in the haram. For the same reason 
his expenditure exceeded the revenue of the State. 

* The wort here is dunvjir — lit. breath-seizing or choking; but the malatly 
the writer points to is that of shortness of breath,. and other distressing symptoms, 
produced by the rarefieil air at great altitudes. (See note, p. 413). 

■ The year 039 ended 23 .July, 1533. 
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He was also greatly distinguislied for his bravery. I was j'reseiit 
at an attack which was led by him in person, and have described 
it in Part II. Moreover, I never saw his equal as an archer, 
among all the Moghul, I'zheg, or Chaghatai TJlm, either before 
or since. I have mvself seen him shoot seven or eight arrows in 
succession, without missing his mark. 'When hunting deer, hares, 
or game birds, he would never fail to hit them with his arrow. 
And in the battles he fought against the Kirghiz and others iu 
Moghulistan, he became celebrated for the ^vay he discharged his 
shafts into their midst. Generosity such as his I have seldom seen. 
On one occasion, an assassin came and .sought to take his life, but 
not finding an opportunity, stole a horse from the Khan’s stable 
and rode off. He was captured ou the road, with the horse, and 
brought hack. The prisoner said to the Khan : “ I came on a 
mission [durti], but could find no opportunity of carrying it out, 
so I said : I will take a horse from the Khan's stables, then I shall 
at any rate have done something.” The Khan’s men all wished to 
kill him, but the Khan said to me : “ Hand him over to your 
servants that they may take care of him, and do with him whatever 
you tell them.” MTicn the people had dispersed the Khan said 
to me : “ As a tliankoffering to God for having preserved me 
from that man, give him the horse he stole from me. Then tell 
} our men to let him secretly out of the camp, so that when ho 
leturns to his fellows they may not look upon him with con- 
tempt. Thus the poor man will, in a measure, have executed his 
mission.” 

Further. I never saw a more accurate reader than the Khtiu. 
However faulty the orthography might bo, he would lead off' verse 
or piuse witliout hesitating, in such a way that listeners might 
supjinso he knew it by lieait. He wrote Xasld TliUk excellently, 
acd his spelling in Tnrki and Persian was faultless. He also 
composed letters [ inddi] well in Turki : other people could only 
have composed them with great difficulty and application. I have 
lardy met with such power and capability in wiiting ver.se 
He never said poems by heart, but iu assembbes and social 
gatlierisigs, if any collection of odc.s ^lUcaii that was at hand was 
opened, and ho was given any inetic and rliyme, he would o.xtem- 
puiis ‘ a poem. If he npeated a pjoem once or twice, eveiubody 
could remember it ; but he was not jdeased if any one made a copy 
of it. 

I have remembered, and here I’eju'oduce. some of the extempore 
poems which the Kh.iii leeited in the assemblies. Turki verses 

. . . .1 

J 

I only once knew him make verses in Persian. 

‘ Tlif antliMi- eitos eiw " B.iit ” of the Kliau’s Persian virsCs. wliK.li, liowever, 
isoiiiitt.ol 111 til" translation. 
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Ho jicrfonncd on the ‘«^7, and the xilitarn, and tlio chartiira, and 
tho ijhacliiil.' , l)ut best of all on the cliarturii.^ Jfo had a bound 
knowledge of hone-cutting, and was skilled in making arrows. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

ALiliLT. IIASHID KHAX, SON OF SL'LTAN SAIL) KHAN. 

Ar this date of boo,- Ahdur Rashid, the most excellent sou of 
Snltiin Said Khan, is on the, throne of the Khiins, and I (your most 
despicable slave), Muhammad Haidar, have inscribed and adorned 
my history with his glorious name. This book, beginning with 
an account of Tughluk Timur Khan (who was the first among the 
Moghul Khakiins to be converted to Islam), down to Sultan 
Yunus Khan, is compiled from oral tradition and contemporary 
accounts, when they have not been found contradictory. Conflict- 
ing traditions have been omitted, on account of their probable 
inaccuracy. The history, from Yunus Khan down to the end 
of the reign of Sultan Said Khan, has been fully treated of in 
Part II. But in Parc I. I have only given this portion of tho 
history in epitome, as it is long, and much repetition would not 
embellish my work. 

As, however, there is no account of Abdur Rashid Khan in 
Part II., it is fitting to give it in this place. 

At the time when the Khan (Sultan Said] was in Moghulistaii 
with his brother Sultiin Khalil Sultan, Mansur Khan also entered 
that countrv, and a battle was fought between them at Cliarun 
Chalak, in which the two brothers were put to flight. After being 
louted, they found that they could no longer remain in Moghulistaii, 
BO they letiied in distress to Andijan, where the Khan was put into 
confinement. But he managed to escape, and went to Kabul, 
where his cousin Babar Padishah was. (All ol this is related in 

“ El 'U<1, the Arabic name, wlicnee our word Lute. Either the Sih-tdru. a 
three-stringed instrument, or the Chdrtdra, one of tour strings^ (the tetracord), 
may be the original of the Euiopean guitar or cithar; but it is not clear from 
which name the word guitar has descended. Either one could be the parent. 
Bado'er’s dictionary gi\es the word hitdrah for guitar, but it is possible that the 
Arabs adopted the’ guitar (as they are known to liave adopted the lute) from 
Persia, and witli the instrument, probably, the name The Glinohnl:, according 
to the dictionaries, should be a kind of violin — or, at any rate, a striiigi il 
instrument. 

- That is. 154t> A.n , when the author was comi>o.sing his history. 
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Part II.) The luother of Ahdiir Easliid Kluiu was oue of those 
tribes-jieojde whom ]iis father had married, while they were in his 
service. She was with the Khan when he was thrown into prison 
in Andijan, hut the malignant Uzheg had separated her from the 
Khan, hy whom she was .seven months with child, of this same 
Abdur Eashid Khan. ^Yhen the Khiin joined Bal ar P.idishah at 
Kabul, news reached him that his servant was delivered of a son. 
The Khan told this news to the Padishah, who said to him ; ‘‘ Call 
this hoy Abdur Eashid, because it rhymes with Sultan Said 
Khan.” And this is the origin of the name of Abdur Eashid, who 
was his father’s successor. 

When my uncle. Say \ id Muhammad Mirzh, went to Farghana 
and attacked the Uzbeg under Jani Beg Sulhln, he cleared the 
country entirely of Uzbeg impurities, and sent a messenger to the 
Padl.^-hcih in Kunduz, who brotight him back Sultan Said Khan. 
Abdur Eashid Khan had fallen into the unclean hands of the 
Uzbeg, but in consequence of these successes, he lecovered his 
liberty and joined his noble father. When my sister, Habiba 
Sultan Khiinish, came from Samarkand, the Khtin married her, and 
entrusted Abdur Eashid Sultiin to her care. She reared him with 
motherly attention and love, and Amir Ghuri Barlas was appointed 
his governor jAtabeg’. He wa.s at that time tliree years of age. 
Two years later Amir Ghuri B.iilas died, and according to the 
Moghyl usage, his office was given to his imelo, Ali Minik Barhis 
Khiin. Thus Ali Minik Barhis was appointed Ataheg to Abdur 
Eashid Sultiiu. and the charge of his education was given to 
iMuuhimi Miiliammail Shinizi, a learned and noble-minded man, 
who passed ;ill his valuahle life in the service of the Moghul 
Khiikiins. He was chief judge 'Sadr-i-Sudud at the court of Sultan 
Said Khiin, where ho cxeicised great influence. 

This Manhinii was in truth the At.ibeg of Eashid Sidtan, while 
Ali iMinik Barhis held the office only nominally. 

Eashid Sultiiu was horn in the year 91.5 [1509-114. In 928, 
when he was thirteen years of :ige, the Kh.iii hrought liim into 
3[oghulist,iu. 

A’hen Khalil .Sultiiu was killed by .J.-iiii Beg Sultiin at Aklisi, 
Ills son Biib.i .Subaiiwas still at the breast, and like Easliid Snltiin, 
was kept a jnisuner by .Jani Beg Sultiin. At the time when 
Fargh.ina was suhdned, he was hrought to the Kh.in, who came to 
love this nejliew more dearly than ho loved his own children. He 
gave the child in charge to Khw.ijii Ali l>;ih,i-lur, who ha'l i'unnerly 
rendered great services to Sult.in .'s:iid Kh.-in, and appointed the 
Khw.ija. At.ibeg to B.iba Snlt.in. The Khwiija was a Moghul, and 
had spent mo.st of hi.s life in Moghnlist.in : he wa.s very devoted to 
that count ry, ;ind was iilwiiy.s longing to hetheie. For this ic-iisun 
he beeaed the Kh.in to give iMoghulist.in and the Kirghiz country 
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to Ijuba riultiiii, saying that ho hiiiisclf would take [the hoy] to 
Sloghulistiin, and would arrange the aftairs of the Kirghiz and of 
Moghnlistiin. The Khan consented to this, and wished to send 
[them] oft". My uncle, since he was father-in-law to Bahti .Sultan, 
did not overstep the bounds of loyalty, but as he disapproved of 
the plan, he represented [to the Khan'i that the Moghuls had an 
unbounded love for IMoghulistan. If Baba Sultan were once 
established in that country, all the Moghuls would want to live in 
Moghulistan ; if the Khan forbade the undertaking. Baba Sultan 
Would be offended ; while if he did not forbid it, the departure of 
the people for Moghulistiin would bo a source of injury to the 
Khan; much anxiety would be caused, and the situation would 
give rise to many difficulties. “But if, [he went on to say' Eashid 
Sultan takes him there, he is your son, and it can do you no harm 
for the people to follow him. Even if evil should result, you have 
only to control him — a course which cannot injure him. Although 
Rashid Sultan is very young, it is advisable that he should go into 
Moghulistan.” 

Ko one supported my uncle’s opinion. Mirza .-Vli Taghai in 
particular supported the side of Babii Sultan. 

In the meanwhile, Khwaja Ali Bahadur died (a natural death), 
so that the proposal was entirely abandoned, and the Khan’s 
attention was turned to Ba'hid Sultan, but heated discussions 
constantly arose concerning that matter. My uncle did his utmost 
to settle the affairs of Eashid Sultan quietly, and represented [to 
the Khan] that the right course to take was to release Muhammad 
Kirghiz from prison, where ho had now been for a long time. He 
should [my uncle said] be brought out ; a selection should be 
made from among the Moghuls who had flocks and herds and were 
desirous of returning to Moghulistan, and these, accompanied by 
some of the great Amirs, should all be sent off [to Moghulistan] 
together. 

Finally the Khtin approved my uncle's plan, and carried it out as 
had been suggested. 

Having created Mirza Ali Taghai commander-in-chief, and 
appointed Muhammad Kirghiz, Amir of the Kirghiz, he sent thetn 
;iway. Just at this time Ali Minik Barlas died, and was succeeded 
in the service of Eashid Sultan, by his son Muhammadi bin Ali 
Minik Barlas; he also accompanied the cxjiedition. 

Finally, at the insistence of my uncle, the Khan gave to Rashid 
Sultan one-third of all his regal possessions, whether in men, 
soldiers, money, tents, or felt dwellings [I’/ioryd/r, and despatched 
him into Moghulistan. On the day of the departure of Rashid 
Sultan, [the Khan] sent to the harani for all his accoutrements, and 
said to me ; “ Fasten on his sword and quiver for him, and help 
him to mount his horse; it may be a good omen, and in the art of 
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war lie .shall ho your jaijiil.’’ I performed thi.s .service, and the 
Kh.in himself, having stood up, repeated several times the Fhtiha,'^ 
and then said : “ Do not forget that it was Mirz;i Haidar who 
first fastened on your sword for you, and that you are his pupil; 
should auv one ask you, whose pupil are yon in the art of war, 
what answer will you make ? liashid Sultan rejilied ; “ tl shall 
sayl that T am the pupil of such a one.” The Khan said : “ He is 
my pupil.'’ Having repeated this .several times, and having once 
more recited the FdiiJia, the Khan sent the party off. 

On the arrival of Rashid Sultan in Moghulistan, Muhammad 
Kirghiz brought together all the Kirghiz and entirely subdued 
Moghulistan, where at that time thei'e was a large army. It 
would take too long to recount the details. However, in con.se- 
quence of the opposition which Rashid Sultan and his followeis 
and allies met with from the Uzbeg Kazak, and also because of the 
hostility of the Kirghiz, he was obliged to return to Kashghar. 
Then followed those incidents in connection with Baba Sultan and 
Shiih IMuhamrnad Sultan which I have given in Part II. Muham- 
niadi Piarlas was also concerned in these matters, for it was to him 
they entreated the Kh.-in to give the heritage of Shah Muhammad 
Sultiin, by way of retaliation. IMy uncle and I, however, opi^osed 
this plan. 

Ill short, in the winter of that year, 9.34- ri528h the Khan sent 
me with Rashid Sultan to Baiur. and in Balur I managed all the 
affairs of the army. Rashid Snltiin was then eighteen years of 
age. He had no cultured men in his service, and had never had 
practice in conversation d;nsh-i-iiwh'i.var(C_. Those about him 
were all a sect of Muhammadans, w'ho, thougli men in form, were 
but brutes in their manners, and what could he learn from the 
brutal ways of those people ? In spite of my own want of po-wer 
and capacity \jistltdnf\, I was .superior to these people, and I passed 
my time with Rashid Sultan. So that when we returned, some 
little time after, the Khan found his sen quite another person, 
and he said several times, both before mo and in my absence, to 
Rashid Sultan, that he was delighted [mnMiraF\ with me. I had 
made Rashid .Sultan a son to him, in that he had won many 
victories with this army; and i_he added] “ thank.s be to God, 
my .son lia.s c ane so near to being what my heart would desire 
him to be.” 

IMcan while news came of the revolt of Aiman Klnvfi ja Sultan who 
was at Aksii, and in sjate of my own and my uncle's efforts, wo 
were unable to quell it. The account of this, and of the execrable 
pioceedings of Mirza -Ali Taghai, will be found in Part II. 

Finally, I was sent, together with Rashid Sultan, to Aksn. AFhen 

• Fdlilut — tlio "optncT” or -liesinner.'’ i <>. tlio oprniicr chaptrr of tlio Koran 

— B. 
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■wc I’t'aclied tliai lo^vii 1 I 10 Avliole population came cnit to receive 
us. Aimaii Klnvaja Sultan presented himself before the Khan. I 
remained six mouths in Ahsu, rvhere I conducted satisfactorily all 
military and civil affairs, lleffire this, one day in Moghulistan, 
the Khan was eating almonds ; he broke one with his (blessed) 
teeth, and found tiiat it had two kernels. lie thereupon sent for 
Eashld Sultan and myself, and gave one kernel to each of us, 
saying: '‘It is an e.xcellent and significant custom that when two 
men wish to become friends, each should eat one of the kernels 
from a double almond, and then become friends to one another. 
Thus, like the two kernels in one shell, nothing will separate 
them, and though two in appearance, they will really be one. I 
have told you to do this that you may be friends.” Both of us 
then respectfully kissed the ground, and drew our horses close 
together. The outcome of which was that, while we were in Aksu, 
wo lived in great concord. Our affection, our unity, our mutual 
regard and confidence were beyond description, and our friendship 
was confirmed by sworn covenants. If I were to write down a 
description of our friendship and concord, the reader would cer- 
tainly doubt whether such a state of things really existed, and 
would attribute it to mere rhetoric. In a word, after six month.s 
we parted with a hundred regrets at separation, but in hope of 
meeting again, and I returned to wait on the Khan. At thehoitr 
of bidding farewell I extemporised an ode of which I 

here give four verses. [Verses] .... 

The year after my returning to his service, the Khiin entered on 
a holy war in Tibet, sending me on in advance, so’ that before the 
Khiin joined me, I had achieved a great deal in that country. An 
army of .5000 men was now in Tibet — a number that the country 
was unable to support. So I was obliged to retire to Kashmir, 
with Iskandar Sultan, younger brother of Eashid Sultan. Having 
pa-sed the wdnter in Kashmir, I returned to the Khan the follow- 
ing spring. This I have related [elsewhere], .so there is no object 
in stating [details] here. tVhile with the Khiin in Tibet, he sent 
me to destroy the Idol-Temple of Ursang, while he himself 
returned to A'lirkand. I made a journey of four months : but the 
Khiin died on his way home. The Amirs who were with him at 
the time, sent express messengers to Eashid Sultan to acquaint 
him with the event. They also sent the news to my uncle, who 
came to be present at the Khan’s funeral, and to take part in the 
lamentations [azu]. On the luth of Mohariam, 940 [2nd August, 
1533], Eashid Sultiin arrived, w'hen my uncle, having raised lamen- 
tations [by way of condolence], entered the presence of Eashid 
Sultiin and was immediately put to death, together with Ali 
Sayyid, who was the sworn friend of my uncle. To commemorate 
the date of the martyrdom of these two men, the chronogram 
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‘•KufihiJi{a)l-mo}urn-a)ii’'[p-l()i \vas invented ruieaiiiiig': tlie two 
men were killed in tlic month of Moharram.l 

It is the practice of the humane and the usage of the generous 
(and of these two qualities kings make hoast) that when a person 
at any time renders them some particular service, they reward 
that person with various presents and favours. My uncle was the 
son of the daughter of Yunus Khan, and for generations [his 
family' had keen at the head of the affairs of the Moghul Sultans 
and Khiikans. I have explained the prerogatives of the office of 
Ulushetji, in Part II. My uncle w’as one of the most distinguished 
men in the service of Eashid Sultan’s father, so much so that no 
one was more valued or prized than he ; for he had rendered some 
most important services to Sultan Said Khan. The first was the 
conquest of Andijan, which became the keystone of the Khan’s 
dominions. 

His second service was on the expedition against Kashghar, 
where he made such exertions, that had he not been of the party, 
all hope of taking Kashghar would have been relinquished. The 
Khan was in consequence grateful for his services, and rewarded 
him with favours in proportion. If my uncle had never been of 
service to Eashid Khan — nay, had he even committed offences 
against him, his faults ought to have been overlooked. But in 
addition to this, his invasion of Andijan delivered Eashid Khan 
out of the hands of the Uzbeg. It was, moreover, owing to the 
eft’orts of my uncle that Eashid Khan subdued Moghulistan — an 
event which was the cause of enhancing his dignity, and the 
commencement of his prosperity. For had the advice of Mirza 
Ali Taghdi and Khwaja Ali Bahiidur been followed. Baba Sultan 
would have been sent to Moghulistan instead of Eashid Khan. 
He had always endeavoured to represent Eashid Sultan in a good 
light to the Khan. Aiman Khwaja Sultan had married his daughter, 
and by her had five sons, who were my uncle’s grandsons ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, w'hen it was suggested that Eashid Sultan 
should be set up in the place of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and that 
this latter should be driven away, he made no objection, but rather 
exerted himself to the utmost to further the p)lan. It is not worth 
while here to detail his services. 

It was most astounding that all this should have been ignored, 
and that lie should, though innocent, have been put to death. It is 
tiieivfore all the more fitting that his story should not be told 
juuie I'ully ; what God willed came to jiass. Moreover, the retri- 
bution fur tliis act is in His power; and we should read and 
remember the verse, “Verily we belong to God, and unto God we 
return.” It is the more strange that those very mischief-makers 
who had caused a rupture in the affairs of Eashid Sultan, were 
those nhom he raised to high dignitie.s. In short, Mirza Ali 
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TaghiU was appointed successor to my uncle, and was sent to 
Kiishgliar, where, on his arrival, he omitted no act of cruelty, such 
as putting to death my uncle's children and relatives 

In a word, the accession of Eashid Khan was characterised by 
the shedding of innocent blood, and by an absence of humanity. 
[Verses. . . .] In the sight of the wise and pious, it is not right 
to shed blood, even for the kingdom of the whole world. After 
the murder of these faithful men, Eashid Khan established himself 
upon the throne of the Khanate. Vhen the news of the death of 
the Khan reached Mansur Khiin, he marched against Aksu, and 
Eashid Khan went out to meet him. Mansur Khan returned 
without achieving his object, and Rashid Sultan likewise returned 
to his seat of government. The attempt was afterwards repeated 
by Mansur Khan; Eashid Khan also marched out again, and 
returned with success and spoil. The Amirs in the service of the 
Kh an became apprehensive, on account of my uncle having been 
put to death without cause. On this account they lost all con- 
fidence, and Mirza Ali Taghai fled towards Karatigin. [Verses. . .] 

When Mirza Ali Taghai fled from that execrable devil,- he was 
joined by the rest of the Amirs ; and having seized some of the 
Khan’s children, they all made off to Khotan and rose in open 
rebellion. Eashid Khan then went after them ; all the people 
[of Khotan] came out to receive him, except a few of the Amirs 
who remained in the fort. These [Amirs] weie all bound and 
brought before Eashid Khan, who spared their lives, but ordered 
them all to be banished. Thus he did not kill these men who had 
committed a crime and were deserving of death, and whose neglect 
of duty had been proved, though, on the other hand, he had publicly 
murdered my uncle, in spite of his near relationship, his countless 
services, his innocence of all offence, and his strong protestations of 
loyalty. 

[Verses.] Ko one can comprehend the ways of this lower world. 

The Godhead seems always to be upside-dow’n. 

All faithful men come to a had end, and the wicked triumph 
over them. 

After he had finished this aifair of the Amirs, he banished all his 

' Here follows a tradition concerning Muhammad and his sun-in-law Abul As, 
which, having no hearing on our history, is omitted in the translation. The 
story is taken, says Mirza Haidar, from the work of Shaikh Siiid Kazaruni, 
entitled Siyar-nnuahi — ‘’The Virtues of the Prophet.’’ (See Kieu’s Catulugm 
Sr it. Mus. ii., p, 621 a.) 

- It appears, at first sight, that the author is here alluding to the Khan, Abdur 
Kashid ; but my impression is that Muhammad! Barlas is meant. In spite of the 
bitterness of feeling which Mirza Haidar evinces against Abdnr Eashid, he is 
careful not to abuse him ; but with the Barlas it is otherwise, and seeing that a 
little lower down we are told that the Khan was led and ruled by Muhammadi 
Barlas, who is called by various abusive names, it seems likely that he is the 
person here referred to as an execrable devil.” 

L 
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paternal aunts auil sisters aiiJ mothers ; amoip4 the rest Zainah 
Sultiin Khi'iniia, who hail been the favourite wife of .bultan Said 
Khan. He next contracted an intimacy and friendship with the 
Us'-beg-Shaibaii, who had been old enemie.s (as has been already 
related), and did his best to exterminate the Uzbeg-Kazak, who 
were old friends ; and to the Uzbeg of both sides tribes , Kashid 
Khan gave his own sisters in marriage. As the Uzbeg-Shaiban 
were old enemies, Eashid Khan put an end to this [enmity] by 
giving his sister [in Ujarriage", which was a base action. In short, 
liaving allied himself with the Shaibiin, he entirely crushed the 
Kzbeo-'Kazak. Still if we leave aside all consideration of the 

O 

ancient covenant, the overthrowing of the Uzbeg-Kazak was, in 
truth, a mighty achievement. Since the time when Sultan Uunus 
Khtin defeated Buruj Oghhln at Kara Tukai (in the year 877) up to 
this date, there have been many battles between the Uzbeg and the 
Moghuls, and the Uzbeg have always been victorious ; for during 
all this time the Moghuls had never gained a single success over 
the Uzbeg. But Eashid Khcin did gain a victory over them, and 
this esjiloit of his was a really great one. For although his 
grandfather, Sultan Ahmad Khan, overcame the Uzbe-g (as has 
been related), yet it was only in plnndeiing forays; he never won 
a victoi'y over them in a real pitched battle. Eashid Sultiin 
defeated their troops in order of battle. 

Up to this point I have heard the story of Eashid Sultiin from 
reliable sources in Hindustan and Kashmir, and have committed it 
to writing. After his victory over the Uzbeg he inarched on 
Andijan and Turfiin. But the sources from which I derived the 
details of this matter not being trustworthy, I have not thought 
fit to enter them, and have therefore drawn in the reins of my pen 
from [writirig] of these things. 

All those unworthy acts ivith which people have reproached 
Eashid Khiin, were committed either for the sake, or through tlie 
efforts, of Muhammadi Barliis. The origin of this man’s influence 
is not evident, for neither had he rendered such service as to 
merit elevation in rank, nor had he ever displayed such great 
bravery or good qualities, as to gain for himself distinction. 

Eashid Khan was led, mounted, naurtalcih . by him in all his 
affairs. If I wore to relate all, the reader, who has not himself 
witnessed these thing.?, would regard them as incredible. The 
epithet -of “ Hini.ir ” [As,s[ which i.s applied to the tribe of Barhis, 
wa.<, indeed, fully applicable to that partieular Barhis. It would 
be quite out of place for me to relate bow he urged Eashid Khtin 
on to kill, or banish, his uncles and motheis and Amirs, and to 
change his haram; therefore I have thought it better to avoid this 
matter altogether. 

At the piesent time the Most High God has delivered Abdur 
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Easliiii Khan from that calamity, and has carried off the ass 
[Itlmdr] with the drunkenness [Ikim/irl of death. It is to he 
hoped that, this time, the reins of power ma3' hecome united in the 
hands of intelligence, and that trouble may bo kept at a distance. 
Also that the Khiin may follow in the approved wa^’s of his 
honoured f.ither and distinguished ancestors ; that his mind may 
be enlightened, and that he may not, for the sake of an ass, engage 
in the extirpation of meritorious persons. 

May the Most High God, of His gracious favour, cause justice to 
issue from the throne of the Khanate for manj’ years to come ! 
Max' the Khan avoid all that is displeasing in the sight of God 
and His Prophet, and max’’ he repent him of his former deeds ! 
Amen ! Oh Lord of the worlds ! 

Though Abdur Eashid Khan’s powers of discrimination were 
faulty, he was strong of body, sound of limb, and xvithout an equal 
in the art of conversation. Excepting his father, I have rarelj’ 
seen an archer like him. He xx’as brave ex-en to rashness. In 
elegant conx-ersation he was as a peeiless 2>earl ; and he had also 
xvritten sex-eral letters to a great personage. He played several 
instruments to perfection, and had great ap>titude for all arts and 
crafts. Once, for example, he cut a tree out of paper, and painted 
all the branches, the leaves, and the trunk in their proper colours ; 
he did it so skilfully that oven the masters of that craft were 
astounded. Since the time of niy absence has been j’frotracted, I 
cannot answer for all his acquirements. But in those arts which 
I was myself cognisant of, I knoxv him to have excelled. Not 
being a musician, I cannot praise his performance on instruments 
xx'ith justice,! nor can I say anything of what he acquired during 
my absence. He xvas, besides, a good Musulman and inclined to 
justice and equity. But, bj' alloxxdng himself to be influenced by 
the violent Muhammadi, he performed many unjust acts. Please 
God that he may noxv persist in the path of justice ! 


CHAPTER LXX. 

EXD OF FAUX I. OF THE TARIKH-I-RASHIDI. 

What right hax'e I, with my poor learning and my xvant of 
cajpacitj', to attempt to make my styleless reed flow u^jon the 
white [sheet] of literature ? 

' This must have been written about the time when, according to Abul Fazl 
(the historian of Akbar), Mirza Haidar was giving^ so much attention to music 
tliat he neglected the affairs of the Kashmir State, of which he was regent. (See 
Erskine, ilia., ii. p 3G8, and Sec. i. of the Introduction to this volume.) 

L 2 
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My justification lies in the fact that I have, during my life, 
collected many authentic facts concerning those Moghul Khakans 
who were Musulmans, and have also myself played a part in their 
history. At the present time there is no one but myself who 
knows these traditions. Thus, if I did not make Ihe attempt, it is 
probable that the memory of the Moghuls and their Khakans 
would be altogether lost. 

The history of the Moghuls and their Khans can be of little 
interest to any but the Moghuls themselves, for they have now 
become the most remote and insignificant of tribes, whereas 
formerh’ they were, through the power and resolution of Chingiz 
Khan, the lords of the world. Chingiz Khan had four sons to 
whom he left the world, dividing the cultivated countries and 
deserts into four parts, and giving one quarter of the earth to each 
of these sons. Every mention in histories of the JjIub Arhaa, or 
“ the four hordes,” refers to these four divisions. The learned Mirza 
Ulugh Beg has written a history which he has called TJIub Arbaa. 
One of the “ four hordes ” is that of the Moghul, who are divided 
into two branches, the Moghul and the Chaghatai. But these two 
branches, on account of their mutual enmity, used to call each 
other by a special name, by way of depreciation. Thus the 
Chaghatai called the Moghul Jatah, while the Moghul called 
the Chaghatai Kardicdnas.^ At the present date there are no 
Chaghatai left excepting the kings, who are the sons of Baber 
Padishiih ; and the place of the Chaghatai is now occupied by 
some [other] civilised people. But of the Moghuls there are 
still about 30,000 in the neighbourhood of Turfan and Kashghar. 
Moghulistiin has been seized by the Uzbeg and the Kirghiz. 
Although the Kirghiz belong to the tribe of MoghuU they have, 
on account of their repeated rebellions against the Khakans, 
become separated from them. All the Moghuls have become 
Musulmans, but the Kirghiz are still infidels, and hence their hos- 
tility to the Moghuls. The Moghuls have become a most isolated 
and paltry people. Ko one but a Moghul could be interested in 
this history ; but though fully recognising my lack of literary 
capacity, I have not shrunk from doing the best in my power. 

' Some remarks on tliese interesting points will be found in the Introduction, 
Sec. iv. 

' This is a somewhat embarrassing statement. It would seem, at first sight, 
"that the author means to class the Kirghiz and Mogliuls os one people, or race : 
hut the word Kaum in the text, meaning “tribe” or “nation,” is not, I think, 
Used in a racial sense. The sentence runs, Agarchi Kirghiz ham Kaumi az 
Miigkul ast . . . , and my impression is that the author means the connection 
between the two people to be regarded as a political, rather than a racial one ; 
that is, that the Kirghiz were understood to belong to the Moghul kingdom, or 
were one of the tribes subject to the Moghul Khans, while the Kzbegs had no 
connection with the Moghuls. The word Kaum is often used in a very broad 
sense in Persian. It is unfortunate that neither of the Turk! MSS. used for 
tliis translation contains this part of the history. 
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It is tlio practice of authors to excuse themselves, and heg for 
pardon if they have made any mistakes or blunders in their work. 
But I will not make such apology as those who say : — “ If there 
bo any mistakes or blunders ” — for I know that iny book is full of 
mistakes from beginning to end. My object is not to extol my 
own merit, but simply to write a memoir, that the history of the 
Moghuls may not be entirely forgotten ; and that if, by chance, 
any of the Moghul Khakans should wish to know his genealogy, 
he shall be able to find it in this book. 

Of those Moghuls who were not Musulmiins, I have not mentioned 
more than the names ; for an infidel, though he attain to the 
splendour of Jamshid and Zohhak, is not woithy of having his life 
commemorated. This Tdrikh-i-Sashidi was completed at the end 
of the month Zulhijja of the year 953,* in the town of Kashmir 
(may God defend her from min and destruction) five years after I, 
Haidar Mirza son of Muhammad Kurkan, had ascended the 
throne. 

* February, 1517. 


ESD OF PART I. 
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PliOLOGUE. 

I AvouLD lay before the wise and critical that I, the least of God’s 
servants, Muhammad Haidar, known among my intimates as Mirza 
Haidar, son of Muhammad Husain Kurban, have been continually 
possessed of the thought that the rank and dignity which historians 
attain to, is not so high that one should have a craving for it. 
iStill, there can bo little doubt that this poor histoi’y (which has 
lieen driven by the whirlwind of pride and the waves of ignorance 
and intoxication, from the sea of incapacity upon the shores of 
small literary attainment) may be regarded as of some value by the 
divers in the ocean of excellence, who have concealed in the shells 
of perfection, the pearls of poetry and the precious stones of prose. 
x\ccording to the saying : “ Necessity makes lawful that which is for- 
bidden,” and because certain important events in the annals of 
the Moghul Khakans have been entirely forgotten, I Avas induced, 
as far as time should permit, to narrate some of the most trust- 
worthy facts in their history. 

"When the !Moghul power was high, many eminent men flourished, 
and some wrote their people’s history. Now, for more than a 
hundred j-ears nothing of the sort has been done — no trace of these 
men remains, nor of their writings. Nor does any sign remain of 
their prosperity and civilisation, except here and there a ruined 
tower or fortification ; and in some towns the relics of a 
monastery, a college, a mosque, a portico, or a minaret, still exist, 
because their foundations being of stone, or for some other reason, 
God willed that they should endure. No A'estige of these men 
survives and no one knows anything concerning them. For 
during this long lapse of time, all have become strangers to the 
old customs and ways of learning. Since the conversion of the 
3Ioghuls to Islam, more especially, no history of them has been 
written. But the learned men of Mavara-un-Nahr and Khorasan 
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and Irak, who have written the annals for their own kings, have 
made mention of the Moghuls, just where it has suited the context, 
while they have paid no attention to them when not connected 
with their own country. Among these histories may he mentioned 
the Mujitia ut TavarilJi of Khwdja Eashid-ud-Din ; the Tarilcli-i- 
Guzida'^ of Khwiija Hamid TJllali Mustaufi ; the Zafar-Ndrna^ oi 
Maidiina Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi; the TuriMi-i-Manzum^ of 
Maulana Abdur Eazzfik ; and the Vhis Arhaa ° of Mirza Hlugh Beg. 
Among these I have sought carefully for any mention of the 
Moghul Kheikiins, hut have found nothing very connected [ha 
tartib[. In my early years, I was much drawn to the study of the 
historj' of my forefathers, and in those days there were still alive 
some of the Moghul Amirs and nobles (some over one hundred 
years of age, some under). But it never occurred to my father or 
my uncles to commit to writing what they had heard concerning 
the Khakiins, from their parents, and other trustworthy sources. 
And now they have all been dead for some time. [On this 
account] I intend. Clod willing, to write an account of the Moghuls 
after their conversion to Islam, basing my facts upon histories and 
reliable traditions, in addition to what I have myself witnessed in 
my own times. But not finding that I had capacity or talent 
sufficient to justify my setting out on this bold venture, I have 
resolved to begin by making a trial on those events of which I 
have been an eye-witness, and then, should I by the grace of God 
succeed, I will proceed with my original plan of writing the 
history of the 3Ioghul Khakans. 

1 The correct title of this work is Jdmi ’idtardrilch. It is a general history of 
the world from the earliest times to a.h. 700, and gives a special account of the 
Jloghuls. (See Dr. Eieu’s Catalogue, i., p. 74.) 

- A general history from the earliest times to a.h. 730, by Hamid Ullah Mus- 
taufi, Kazvini. (Kieu, i., p. 80.) 

“ A history of Timur. 

The proper title is HIatla‘i Sa'adain va Hajmu-i-Baltrain, by ‘Abdur Eazzak 
bill Isliiik us Samarkandi — (“Manzum” here, may mean “well arranged.”) 
(Uieu, i., p. 181 b.) 

A history of Chingiz Khan, his ancestors and descendants, down to the timo 
of Timur. (Kieu, i., p. 164.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

BECiINN’ING OF PAST II. OF THE TaP.IKH-I-RASHIDI, WHICH COXTAIXS, IX 
DIFFEP.EXT PARTS, WHAT TOOK PLACE AMOXG THE MOGHUL ULUS 
AXD THE UZBEO. AXD THE CHAGHATAI. 

At the time of my birth, which was in 905, and for which the 
chronogram Piir Cliashn SltiiJi has been found, the power of the 
Moghul Khaki'ins was, compared with former times, on the increase ; 
but at .this period, the towns of Mog'hulistan (which is another 
name for Kara Khitai) ^ fell into ruin, till in the beginning of the 

' This mention of Kara-Khitai is curious, and the geographical indication 
accords with what we know, from other sources, to have been the centre of the 
Kara-Khitai dominion about the beginning of the thu'teenth century, when the 
povrer of that dynasty was at its best. What Mirza Haidar means to explain, 
in this passage, probably is that Moghulistan stands on the ground which the 
Kara-Khitai country occupied before the time of Chingiz, when all previous 
sub-divisions were swept away. In other words, he seems to have found it more 
convenient to go back to ancient times for a single name to denote the region, 
than to explain its whereabouts geographically, or to describe its limits accord- 
ing to the ever-shifting divisions of the period subsequent to Chingiz’s conquests. 
But there is no reason to suppose him to mean that Moghulistan was, at his 
time, known as Kara-Khitai, or that it was a land inhabited by a race of that 
name. The Kara-Khitai must have disappeared, as a nation, some two centuries 
before Mirza Haidar’s day. Indeed, they could liardly at any time have been 
regarded as a nation in the western paits of Central Asia, but only as a ruling 
dynasty, supported by a fighting force, composed of their own and o'ther foreign 
races, sufficient to subdue certain weaker nations, and to rule them for a time, 
until some stronger power should arise and displace them. In this way they 
resembled most other Asiatic dynasties that have appeared in history, and their 
period of power was perhaps even shorter than most others, for it lasted for less 
than a century. 

In race the Kara-Khitai (or Kara-Kitan) appear to have been Manchu, though 
perhaps a good deal mi.ved with Mongol tiibes, for their home was in southern 
Manchuria — the Liao-tung of modem times — and bordered on south-eastern 
Mongolia. To the Chinese tliey were known as Kitan or Liao. In the tenth 
century, they conquered the small section of northern China which was then 
known to western nations as Khitai or Cathay, where they set up the dynasty 
called by the Chinese •* the Liao.” As a Chinese dynasty, their kings ruled for 
about two centuries, and it was only just before their oveitlirow, in the early part 
of the twelftli century, that they first appear in Central Asia as a conquering 
horde. At this time a certain Liao prince, one Yelui Tiiishi, escaped westward 
from “ Cathay,” g.ithered an army (composed of what races is nut clear), and 
overran, firstly Eastern and Western Turkistan, and subsequently Khwarizm. In 
these regions, and at about this period, he and his people seem to have 
acquired the name of Kara-Aftifa/, or *■ Black Cath.iyans,” while the Chmeso 
spoke of them as Si Liao or TJ'esteni Liao. lu a short time, the whole country 
between Haini (or Kumul) in the east, and the Aral in the west, became subject 
to them, while their capital seems, as far as can be ascertained, to have been 
situated near the banks of the river Chu — in the heart of the Moghulistan of our 
author’s time. The identity, as well as the position, of the Kara-Kliitai capital 
has been made a subject of much discussion, for it is meiitioucd by several 
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year 880, when Yunus Khiin, [who affected] towns and cultivation, 
came into power. Most of the Moghuls had never possessed or 
even lived in a village — nay, had never oven seen cultivation. 
They were as wild as the beasts of the mountains. The explana- 
tion of this is that the country of Shash, together with its depen- 
dencies, Tvas under the rule of the Moghuls, as were also all the 
deserts of Moghulistan. It would he tedious to relate this here, 
but, God willing, it will be mentioned in the First Part of this 
history. 

My father was Muhammad Husain Kurkan, son of Muhammad 
Haidar Kurkan, son of the Amir, Lord of the Sword and the Throne, 
Sayyid Ali Kurkan, son of Amir Sayyid Ahmad, son of Amir 
Khudaidad, son of Amir Bulaji. It was this Amir Bulaji that 
introduced Islam, and changed the darkness of unbelief into the 
light of faith. 

After my father entered the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
son of Sultan Yunus Khan, sun of Vais Khan, son of Shir Ali 
Oghlan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son 
of Tughluk Timur Khan (who also lightened the dark night of 
heathendom with the rising sun of the dawn of Islam), he was 
treated by the Khan with the utmost favour- and honour (as 
is mentioned at greater length in the First Part of this history 
[Tarilch-i-AsTl) and had the title of Kurkan conferred upon him, as 
well as the honour of marriage with Khub Nigar Khanim. This 


different names in the records of different nations. Thus the Chinese knew it 
hy the name of Hu-sze-wa-erh-du, Cru-gze-o-lu-du, etc., the Turki writers b}- that 
of Balasahun, while the Mongols (as is stated in the Tarikh-i-Jahan-Kushai) 
converted Balasakun into Ghar-bdlik. No doubt tlie Chinese forms" wa-erh-du,” 
“o-lu-du,” etc., stand for the Turki word "Urdu” — city or capital; while 
“balik” in Mongol means the same thing. Dr. Bretschneider is therefore 
probably right in identifying the “ Gu ” (it should be Ghar) of the Chinese and 
Mongols with the Balasakun, which, according to all probability, stood in the 
valley of the Upper Chu, and in deeming it the site of the Kara-Khitai capital. 
It was, at any rate, in and about the region of the Chu valley, that they seem to 
have flourished most, during their short period of power ; and it was in this 
region, after being partially subjected by the Naiman, that Chingiz Khan 
finally broke them up. 

As regards the name of Kara-Khitai, it appears to me that these people were 
regarded by tlie Xurki-speaking nations of the west as northern Chinese, or 
Catliayans, though differing from them to some extent. The word " Kara,” 
though meaning " black,” is constantly used in Central Asia to denote a differ- 
ence, a variety, and especially a lower variety. It is difficult to find an English 
equivalent ; bnt the Urdu word " Kacha ” (raw), as used in India, would perhaps 
more nearly translate ‘‘ Kara ” than any English term. In this way “ Kara ” is 
sometimes applied, at the present day, in Mongolia and Turkiatan, to Chinese 
from certain parts of China, though they may be Chinese of the lightest com- 
plexion ; also to some tubes of Kirghiz who differ, in colour, in no way from 
other Kirghiz, and so on. In naming wild animals too, the word is made use 
of in this manner — to denote a variety. Thus the Kara-Khitai were, to the 
western foreigner, not the real, the true-bred (the "pakka”) Khatai, but a 
variety, or ofl’shoot, of them, and therefore denominated by an adjective. 

(See Bretschneider, i., pp. 208. seqq. ; Howorth, ii., pp. lG-20.) 
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alliance was contracted in Shash in the year 899. After this he 
received the country of TJshtur Ushna (which is known now as 
L'rdtippa), together with as much of the surrounding country as he 
could bring within his power. He then had leave to depart, and 
spent nine years in the administration of the government of that 
district. During this time many important events occurred. I 
w-as born after my father had governed for six years.’^ 

I think it jiroper here to mention wdro were the princes who at 
this time ruled in the surrounding countries. 

In the country of Darghana, whose capital is Andijan, after the 
death of Mirza Omar Shaikh Kurkan, son of Sultan Abu Said 
Kurkan, serious quarrels and disputes arose between his two 
sons, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babar Padishah Ghazi and Mirza 
J ahangir,- in spite of their youth ; and these quarrels were chiefly 
owing to the enmity of their respective Amirs. There ensued 
many victories and defeats, some of which shall be mentioned in 
this Ejutome. 

In the country of Samarkand and Bokhara, endless wmrs and 
contests arose between the three princes, Baisanghar Mirza and 
Sultan Ali dlirzii (the sons of Mahmud Kurkan, son of Sultan Abu 
Said Kurkan) and Sliahi Beg Khtin, son of Sliah Badagh Sultan, 
son of Abulkhair Khan, than whom, in his lifetime, there was no 
more exalted chief on the thi'one of the Juji.* Of these wars and 
disputes I will speak hereafter. 

In Khorasun, Sultan Husain Mirza' was at the height of his 
power and magnificence. From time to time the dust of dissension 
rose up between the father and his suns, but this the Mirza, with 
his wusdom and sagacity. S'jon caused to subside. 

In Irak, after the death of Sultan Yakub, son of Uzun Hasan,® 
the Sultans (his sons) Ijy reason of their youth, were unable to 
direct the atfairs of the State, and Shah Ismail (who had made his 
violence felt in the world) taking advantage of the situation, 
invaded the country, entirely exterminated the rest of thoso 
Sultiins, and upset all the affairs of the state and of religion. 

In the Dasht-i-Kipchiik and the Vim of Juji Khtin, Baranduk 
Khtin® was in power, and all the Juji Sulttins were subservient to 
him. They have sought to rival the rain-drops in their numbers. 

* That is in 90o h. = 1499-1 500 a.d. 

- Sue, for these names, the Genealogical Table of the house of Timur attached 
to tliis volume. 

^ Compare the genealogical table of Uzbeg Khans in IStokvis, i., p. 158. 

■* Otherwise known as Abul Ghtizi Hussain, or Sultan Hussain Baikarii. Ho 
vras great-grandson of Timur’s son, Umar Shaikh. (.S. L. Poole, p. 298; or 
Stokvis, i., p. 150.) 

= Of the line of Ak-Koinlu, or White Sheep) Turkomans. (See S. L. Poole, 
pp. 254-5; or Stokvis. i.. p. 119.) 

“ Son of Kara) Khan, son of Barak, etc., of the Wliite Horde, (Comp. 
Howorth. ii., p. 0S5 ; and Stokvis, i., pp. 158 ami 1C3.) 
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What took place between them and the Moghuls will be herein- 
after related. 

In Shash, which is better kno-wTi as Tiishkand, Sultan Mahmud 
Khtin held sway. 

I must now turn to the story of Yunus Khan, without which 
the thread of my history would not be connected. 


CHAPTEE II. 

EEIG^’ OF YCNCS KHAN ; ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND LIST OF HIS 

OFFSPRING. 

Yunus Khan was the greatest of all the Chaghatai Khans, and 
before him there was, in many respects, no one like him in his 
family. None of the Chaghatai Khans who preceded him had 
passed the age of forty ; nay, most of them never reached that age. 
But this prosperous Khan attained to the age of seventy-four. 
Towards the end of his life, growing repentant and devout, he 
became a disciple of that Eefuge of the Pious, Nasiruddin Khwtija 
Ubaidullah (in this history, wherever the term “ His Holiness ” 
is used, it refers to the Khwaja), and him the Khan followed 
with piety. He was also acquainted with many other Shaikhs, 
and used to associate with them. His nature was adorned with 
many high qualities and virtues ; he possessed also many acquire- 
ments, among which may be mentioned the reading of the Koran. 
He was of an even temper, his conversation was charming, and he 
had a quick perception. He excelled in penmanship, painting, 
and other accomplishments conformable with a healthy nature, 
and was well-trained in singing and instrumental music. He 
studied under Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, with whom he spent twelve 
years, and travelled much in foreign countries. Of all these 
acquirements and travels, a more full account will (God willing) 
be given in the First Part of this historj\ He was graced with 
good qualities and perfect manners, was unequalled in bravery 
and heroism, and excelled especially in archery. In a word, no 
one of all his family can be compared to him. The Khan had 
seven children. 

1 . Mihr Nigar Khanim, whom he gave to Sultan Ahmad Mirza. 
She died childless. 

2. Kutluk Nigar Khanim, whom he gave to Omar Shaikh Mirza. 
She had two children ; Khanzada Begum, who still honours the 
throne of chastity, and Babar Padishah, who has illumined the 
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world with the radiance of his power and his exploits, as I have 
recounted in the First Fart, and will relate again in this Epitome 
whenever it suits the context. 

0. Khuh Nigiir Khanim, who was given to my father, as has 
been mentioned above. 

4 . Sultan Mahmud Khan, a short notice of whose history will 
be given. 

5 . Sultiin Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan, of whom, also, 
I shall speak briefl}’. 

6. Sultan Kigiir Khanim, who was given to Mirza Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said. She had one son, who is 
known as Mirza Khan ; and his son Sulaiman is, at the present 
time, king of Badakhshan. 

7 . Daulat Sultiin Khanim, who fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultan, son of Shahi Beg Khan, at the sacking of Tashkand. She 
too will be mentioned farther on. 


CHAPTER III. 

EiTD OF THE F.EIGX OF YtJHUS KH.iN. LIST OF HIS SONS. THE EEIGN 
OF SULTAN JtAHMUD KH.AN AND THE SEASON OF HIS RUIN. 

At the beginning of the reign of Yunus Khiin, all the Moghuls 
dwelt, according to their old custom, in Moghulistiin ; they avoided 
all towns and cultivated countries [and regarded them] with great 
repugnance. They were Musulmans in nothing but the name : in 
fact, not even in name, for they were carried off into tne countries 
round about, and sold as slaves like other infidels. After the 
Khan had had the happiness to kiss the feet of his Holiness, the 
latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulmiin rulers, 
saying ; “ We have seen Sultiin Yunus Khan, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whose chief is so good a Musulmiin.'’ 

From that date, no more Moghuls w'ho had been carried off, were 
ever bought or sold as slaves, in a Muhammadan countrj\ The 
Moghuls had always been this kind of [nomadic] people. The 
Khan felt that until they settled down in cultivated countries and 
towns, they could never become true Musulmans. He therefore 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring their settlement about. 
"When the Khiin was leading away the Moghuls to Tashkand, 
a number of them who were loth to go, having seized the Khan’s 
younger son, Sultiin Ahmad Khiin, abandoned the party and 
stayed behind in Moghulistiin. The Khiin meanwhile arrived in 
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Tastkand with his elder son, Sultan Mahmud Khan, and the rest 
of the Moghuls. It would he tedious to relate their proceedings in 
this Epitome, hut they will (God willing) he given in the First Part. 
When Yunus Khan went to the palace of eternity, he left the 
kingdom to Sultan Mahmud Khan, and the Moghuls, according to 
their custom, placed him on his father’s throne. It is a common 
occurrence that those who inherit what their father has left them, 
do not appreciate its worth ; thus the new Khan, undervaluing 
the great Amirs who had served his father, expelled them and 
set up, in their stead, weak-minded and base men : while his old 
friends being defeated, old enemies, who styled themselves new 
friends, now gained the supremacy. But in this new order of 
things, the Khan found it difficult to withstand these [new 
advisers] ; nay, was incapable of keeping together his kingdom. 
When Alacha Khan heard of this, although he was occupied with 
rebellions and seditions on the confines of Moghulistan (which 
was under his rule), he did his best to punish those [who opposed 
him], and then, setting up his eldest son, Mansur Khan, in his 
own place, hastened to the court of his brother. This was in the 
year 907 [1501-2]. 

A year and a half previous to this meeting of the two Khans, my 
mother journeyed from this transitory abode to the dwellings of 
eternity. She had six sons : two of them had died at the breast, 
four survived her, and of each of these I will speak hereafter. 

One of the most curious facts in my own history is the 
following. While I was yet at my mother’s breast, I was subject 
to such severe hsemorrhoids that the doctors gave up all hope of 
my recovery. My mother, before bearing me, had been four times 
disappointed in child-birth \_djizd]. She had prayed very earnestly 
to God to grant her a son, and after much prayer and supplication 
on her part, I came into existence ; hence the unbounded love 
which my mother had for me. When my malady became 
alarming, she turned in every direction in search of help, till at 
length she went to Maulana Muhammad Kazi, who was one of the 
most distinguished of the companions of his Holiness : so much so 
that even at this time his family have many disciples. When he 
had looked on me with his Christ-like glance, he became very 
thoughtful, and after he had gone out said : “ If I had known 
that the Mirza’s son was in such a grave condition, I should not 
have come.” He ordered no remedy, except frugality, and then 
went on his way. 

One morning he sent one of his servants to my parents, to tell 
them that the Most High God had sent to their child the wine of 
recovery and the meat of life, from His heavenly abode. When 


Christ is always connected with healing in the Muhammadan mind. — K. 
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inj' parents lieard tin’s good news, tliey set out that same morning 
to the place of worship of this holy man, and laid their prayers 
before him. From that same day, marked signs of improvement 
showed themselves in me ; and up to the present time I have never- 
had a return of the hsemorrhoids. I would point out that in this 
matter two miracles were performed — one being my recovery 
without the aid of medicine, the other the fact that the malady 
never returned. And this is the more wonderful miracle of the 
two, for hannorrhoids generally last all one’s life. From that date 
to tlio end of his life, the Maulana helped and instructed me, both 
publicly and privately. 

The story of each \ of the children] will be told in the proper place. 

After these events my mother departed this life. 

Shortly afterwards Shahi Beg Khan, with the inopportune aid 
of Sultan Mahmud Kh.in, conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and defeated the Timuri Sult.-ins ; in particular Babar Padishah, 
who was Sultiin Mahmud’s nephew, and almost like a son to him. 
After these successes] having changed his assurances of obedience 
and friendship, into boasts of pride and insubordination, he began 
to sound the drum of revolt. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who had been in the 
service of Omar Shaikh Mirza, although he belonged to the race 
of the 3 Ioghul Amirs, revolted in Andijan, on account of the 
improvidence of the Khan, and having got possession of that place, 
began to shoot the arrows of insurrection at the target of 
sovereignly. The two Khans consec|ttently went to crush him — 
Sultan Mahmud Khun, leaving his son Sultan Muhammad Sultan 
in Ttishkand with a strong army, wherewith to oppose his 
perfidious enemies. My father, too, had been left in Uratippa to 
oppose Shahi Beg Khan. And they imagined that the latter 
could not pass between these two armies. But in reality he 
looked upon it as an opiJurtunity to be seized, thinking that he 
would never again find the two Khans with so small a force. 
Therefore he hastened from Samarkand to Farghana, passing by 
Fiatippa on his road. TMy father] thinking he had come to lay 
siege to the town, began to busy himself with its defence. At the 
hour of afternoon prayer, [Shahi Begj came and encamped close 
to the town. After the sun had deprived the -world of its light, 
and had thru-^-n the shadows of night upon the eyes of all creation, 
he Ijroke up his camp and marched away with all possible speed, 
so that before the men in the fort had begun to inquire in which 
direction he had gone, he was many /orsd/r/fs a-svay. When it was 
discovered that he had marched towards Farghana, several 
messengers in succession were despatched, to give notice to the 
Khans of ids approach. The messengers and the enemy arrived 
at the same moment. Neither the army of Tashkand nor that of 
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TJratippa, had time to come to the aid of the Khiiiis. The two 
Khtlns had with them 15,000 men, because in the beginning of the 
year they had [collected a large force] to attack Tamhal, whom 
they had severely handled, and whoso pow'er they had entirely 
subdued. For this reason, they felt sure that he would now 
resolve on flight as a last resource. They had taken Bahar 
radishah with them, in order that after things were settled, they 
might set him up on his father’s throne and then return home. 

The Khans had not yet reached Andijan. Akhsi, which is one 
of the strongest forts in that country, was occupied by Shaikh 
Bayazid, brother of Tamhal ; he was treating about submission, 
and fur that reason they had tarried near the fort. At this 
juncture, Shahi Beg Khan came up with 30,000 men, and all his 
Sultans, such as Kuchum Sultan, Suyunjuk Sultan, Jiini Beg 
Sultan and others. They had hardly time to draw up in line, when, 
after a short conflict, the Khans were put to rout by the over- 
powering numbers of the enemy. Their horses being rendered 
useless with fatigue, the two Khans were taken prisoners. Bahar 
Padishah fled to the hills on the south of Farghana. Shiihi Beg 
Khan behaved with magnanimity, and having taken possession of 
Tiishkand, dismissed the Khans with ev'ery mark of favour, saying ; 
“ "With your help and assistance I have won my power : I took you 
captive, but do not kill you ; I let j'ou go.” 

In this place, I call to mind the story of the tax-gatherer 
[araaldar]. A certain governor had imposed a fine upon a tax- 
gatherer, and went so far as to torture him [in order to make him 
pay itl. But a generous Khwaja took pity on him, and bought 
him out of the hands of his creditors [by paying] the price of the 
fine, and taking him home with him, showed him every kindness 
and attention. One day the tax-collector was sitting with his son, 
and they were talking confidentially, while the Khwaja was 
listening on the other side of the wall. The son said to his father ; 
“ How can we ever worthily repay the Khwaja for his kindness?” 
The tax-collector answered : “ As soon as I am again in oflSce, tho 
matter will be simple.” The son then asked : “ How will it he 
easy to repay his generosity? ” His father replied ; “ When they 
have again entrusted me with an office, I will press the Khwaja 
very hard, and will give him over to the creditors, who will fine 
him heavily, and when it has come to a matter of life and death 
for him, I will take all his money, and with a part of it will buy 
him off again.” 

HTien the news of the capture of the Khans reached Tashkand, 
Sultan Muhammad Sultlm carried off into 3Ioghulistan, all that he 
was able of his people and family, and of the Moghul TJlus, causing 
my father and my uncle to follow him with all tho money they 
could collect. 
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When tlie Khans were captured, Shahi Beg Khan said : “ I have 
always wished to arrange a marriage, but it has never been granted 
me ; to make up for this [disappointment] I must now form three 
marriage alliances.” The youngest sister of the Khan, Daulat 
Sultan Khanim, who has been mentioned above in the list of 
the children of Yunus Khan, was married to [Shahi Beg’s] son 
Timur Sultan.'^ He took for himself Aisha Sultan Khanim, better 
known as Moghul Khanim, and gave to Jani Beg Khan, Kutuk 
Khanim ; both of these princesses were, in their chastity, bright 
as the sun and pure as the moon. Some of their children are living 
now, and are ruling in Mavara-un-Nahr. 

On the return of the Khans to their old residence, in Moghulistan, 
the younger fell ill, and at the end of the j’ear 909, wandered from 
the garden of earthly dominion to the fields of Paradise. 

Prom Khwaja Tajuddin Muhammad, who inherited from his 
ancestors the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam of that country (and who 
was, in truth, a most admirable, austere man, and endowed with 
many good qualities) I have heard the following : “ When the Khan 
was extremely ill, I said to him, ‘ It is commonly reported that 
Shahi Beg Khan has caused poison to be put in your food ; if your 
Highness is also of this opinion, I will bring some of that powerful 
antidote, which comes from Khitai, and administer it.’ The Khan 
replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, Shahi Beg Khan has poisoned me, and the 
poison is this: having risen from the most degraded station to tho 
highest elevation, he has taken us two brothers prisoners and then 
set us at liberty. This disgrace is the cause of my succumbing to 
illness. If yours is an antidote against this kind of poison, it may 
prove efficient.’ ” 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had eighteen sons. 

(1.) The eldest, Mansur Khan, from 909 to the present date of 
948,^ has ruled over his father’s dominions with absolute power. 
An account of him will be given in this Epitome. 

(2.) Iskandar Sultan, who died a natural death, soon after his 
father’s demise. 

(3.) Sultan Said Kban, whose history will be related. Where- 
ever “ the Khan ” is spoken of in an absolute way, in this Epitome, 
it is this Khan that is meant. 

(4.) Babajak Sultan, who is still in the service of Mansur 
Khan. 

(5.) Shah Shaikh Muhammad Sultan, who, together with his 
haram and some of his children, was killed by the fall of his palace 
during an earthquake. 

' In Stokvis’ table of the line of Juji, the son of Shahi Beg is shown as ‘ Yiir 
Jliiliaruniad.’ I do not know the authority for this name. ‘ Manuel d’Hist., p. 158.) 

- A H. 018 (,1541 A.D.) will then Ije the date of compiling Part ii. of the 
Turihh-i-litaliidi—oi the Epiitome. 
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(6.) Sultan Khalil Sultan, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak in connection with Sultan Said Khan. 

(7.) Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who will also he mentioned in the 
same connection. 

(8.) Chin Timur Sultan, who for some time was in the service 
of Mansur Khan, whom he afterwards abandoned, and entered the 
service of “ the Khan.” Mansur Khan had him brought back, but 
he again fled ; this time going to the court of Babar Padishah in 
Hindustan. Here he rendered good service, and was in return 
treated with the utmost honour and respect by the Emperor. He 
died of a violent dysentery at Agra, where he was buried. 

f9.) Yusun Timur Sultan, who like his brother, being tired of 
always going backwards and forwards between the twm Khans, fled 
to the Kazak and thence to Turan ; thence again to the court of 
IJhaid Ullah Khan in Bokhara. Prom there he went to the court of 
Babar Padishah ; him also the Emperor treated most kindly, and 
he is now in Hindustan. 

(10.) Tukhta Bugha Sultan, who also went to Hindustan, where 
he died a natural death. 

The other sons died natural deaths, at different times. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had four daughters. 

(1.) Lai Shad Khanim, whose mother was a slave whom the 
Khiin had married \jimm-valadl. Although she was outside the 
circle of distinction, she was finally married to Muhammad Amir 
Mirzii, son of Amir Jabar Birdi, who was a Dughlat, and to their 
family alone belonged the office of Uliishegi in the time of -4lacha 
Khan. 

(2.) Mahim Khiinim, who was given to Builash Khan, son of 
IJyuk Sultan. 

(3.) The third was married to me, as will be related below 

(4.) Khadija Sultan Khanim. After the death of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, Mirza Aba Bakr, whose story will be told in connection 
with the Khan, took possession of Aksu, the capital of Ahloha 
Khan’s dominions. In those days Khadija Sultan Khanim fell into 
the hands of Mirza Aba Bakr. He, however, treated her kindly 
and gave her to his son Jahangir Mirza. When the latter was 
slain, she was given to Shah Muhammad Sultan, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Sultan Mahmud Khan, as will be 
related. 


M 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

EPITOMISED ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYKIiOM OF SULTAN MAHJIUD KHAN 
AND HIS CHILDREN. 

On the death of Sultan Ahmad Khdn, Sultan Mahmud Khan 
resigned to his brother’s children all the country and people that 
had belonged to their father, from the frontier of Khitai to the 
confines of Kashghar, viz.: Tuifan, Chalish, Kuehah [Kuchar], 
Aksu and Lch [Esh-Turfaul, while lie himself withdrew, with 
those few of his own people who yet remained, to the deserts of 
Moghulistan. There he spent five years, iluring which time 
nothing of importance hapipened to him. At length those same 
base men who had caused the night shadows of ruin to overcloud 
the dawn of the Khan’s reign, filled his mind with evil suggestions, 
saying ; “ Shahi Beg Khan will treat you kindly, but even if ho 
does not, he will at least allow us to leturn to this corner of 
corners.” My uncle used to I'elate that one day’ after the death of 
Alcicha Kh.in, he was at the court of Sultan Mahmud Khtin in 
Aksu, Avhere the Khan, being friendly and talkative, asked him : 
“ Is the position of scullion ^ in Tashkand better than that of king 
in Aksu ? ” My uncle repdied : “ Verily it is, if the scullion is 
allowed to perform his office.” At these words the Khan was very 
w’roth. 

In short, these base men succeeded in bringing the Khan to 
Farghiina. YTien news of this reached Shahi Beg Khiin, he was 
in Ehing-zadagau. He at once despatched a party of men to find 
him. These men wmre coming in e.vactlj' the opposite direction to 
the Khiin, whom they' met and slew, together evith his five young 
sons, at Khojand. To commemorate the date of their martvrdom 
the chronogram “ Lah-i-danjd-i-EJtoJand ” = 914, was devised. (This 
matter I will also spieak of elsewhere.) 

Sultan Mahmud Khan had si.v sons, five of whom suffered death 
with their father. His eldest son was Sultan Midiammad Sultan. 
Vhen the Kliaii was setting out from Moghulistan, in the hope of 
being well treated by Shahi Beg Khan, Sultan Muhammad Sultan 
had done his utmost to dissuade his father from going, hut his 
words heing of no avail, he separated from his father and stayed 
behind in Moghulistan. From circumstances which, God willing, 
w-ill he related in the First Part [TiiriM-l-Asl], he was not able to 
remain in Moghulistan, hut went in dire distress to Baranduk 

' The word in the original i^ meaning, hurally, tovel-vasher.’’ 
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Khan and Kasim Khan ^ in the Dasht-i-Kipchak. His followers, 
hoping that Shtihi Beg Khan had received tiultiiu Mahmud Khan 
well, led him by a wrong road and brought him to Tashkand, 
where the Uzbeg sent him to join his father. He left one son, 
whose name was Shiih Muhammad Sultan. His history will be 
given in my notice of the Khan. 


CHAPTEE V. 

THE REST OF THE HISTORY OF 1[Y FATHER, MIEZ.V MUHAMMAD 
HUSAIN KUEKAN. 

the Khans fell into the hands of Shalii Beg Khan at Aksu , 
my father was at Uratippa. "When Sbahi Beg Khan passed between 
[the two armies] it was not possible for my father to form a 
junction with the Khans, and he found it necessary to go to 
Kaidtigin. At that time Khusrau Shah, one of the Amirs of Mirza 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said, was in possession of 
Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshan. After the death of Mirza 
Sultan Mahmud, he had blinded his son Sultan Masud Mirza, and 
when Baisanghar Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, fled from 
Samarkand, Khusrau Shiih sent messengers to him to express his 
repentance, saying : “ M'’hat I did, was from fear for my life, for 
Sultan Masud Mirza had the intention of killing me ; but now, in 
compensation for that act, I will serve you so faithfully that, 
however much my infamous act may have brought down upon me 
the execrations and curses of mankind, my conduct for the future 
will procure for me their favour and applause.” In this manner 
did he make abundant promises and protest so much, that he 
deceived Baisanghar Mirza also, and sent that worthy^ prince into 
the next world, as if ho were an arrow from a bow. 

Thus he brought the whole of the dominion of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirzii under his own power. But these successes filled his mind 
with pride and vainglory. When he was thus at the height of his 
power, my father arrived in Kanitigiu, and Khusrau Shah desired 
an interview with him. My father accordingly went to Hisar ; 
and Khusrau Shah, having received him in the Bagh-i-chinar, 
with the utmost distinction and friendliness, said to him ; “ I look 
upon your gracious visit as a blessing from God ; for it is the 
season of Shahi Beg Khan’s supremacy. My fear is that though 
this year his mind is set upon the conquest of other territories, he 

* Tke Turki MS. only lias Kiisim Khan’s name here; but it is probably 
correct, (See Erskine, Iliit., i., p. 192.) 
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may next year turn towards this quarter. I have never been to 
war with the Uzbeg, and do not know their mode of warfare. For 
every tribe has its own special methods, whether in war or in 
negotiation. The arrangement of these matters differs with each 
people according to time and place, and until their methods are 
known, it is difficult to contend with them. Now, as you have 
many times had to do with the Uzbeg, both in peace and in war, and 
have experienced, when at war with them, both victory and 
defeat, make kuowm to me all that you have learned, that I may 
be guided by what you tell me. As my reliance is on you, and 
my hope, I beg you to accept, in confirmation of my confidence, 
Sultiinim Begum, daughter of Sultan Ahmad Miizii, and one of 
the princesses, [of my family] that she may be a bond of union 
between us.” 

Such idle words and many more did he utter, and set on foot 
grand preparations for the marriage. 

The destruction of Tashkand and Uratippa was in 

the season of Cancer,^ and this affair took place in the end of the 
season of the Balance.^ 

Meanwhile, news arrived of the invasion of Shahi Beg Khan, 
and all the adherents of Khusrau Shah fled in different directions. 
Those who possessed castles, fortified themselves in them, and 
those who had none, fled to the hills and the remote valleys and 
glens. No one troubled himself about his neighbour. As all 
Khusrau Shah’s people were scattered in confusion, my father 
also took refuge in Karatigin, which is a country of mountain 
fastnesses. Among these mountains they encountered a very 
severe winter. It began to snow as soon as they arrived, and for 
one whole month the weather did not clear, so that the snow 
reached to a depth of twelve spans, and for those who had settled 
in the valleys, or lived in houses, there was no possibility of 
changing their abode. 

Now Shtihi Beg's purpose in coming [to Hisar] was not to seize 
Khusrau Shah, but just to try whether Khusrau Shah had power 
to withstand him or not. In that inroad he did not commit much 
violence. AVhutever plunder did fall into his hands, he seized 
upon. lie then returned, with the conviction that when ho came 
a second time ho would frighten away [Khusrau Shah] as a fly 
from a dish, with a mere wave of his hand. That winter he also 
wished to test the people of Khorasan. Using the same means, he 
marched on Balkh, where the governor at that time was Sultan 
Kulunjak, acting under Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirz;i. He commanded his men to invest the town, and spent the 
whole of that winter in besieging it. The Khorasani were, in 


* .-tbmit June — 150:t. 


Tlie end of autumn. 
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spite of their mimerous attacks on the enemy, unable to relieve 
Balkh. Thus, during that winter, he vveighed Khusrau Shah and 
the KhoraSiini in the scales of experiment, and found that neither 
of them equalled himself in weight. 

But while Shahi Beg Khan was engaged in besieging Balkh, 
Khusrau Shah was left free from molestation, and his men again 
assembled. In short, his affairs began to prosper, and he sent 
messengers without intermission to Shahi Beg Khan, with suitable 
expressions of friendship, which Shahi Beg Khan returned in kind. 
That winter, when Khusrau Sh;ih was recoveriug his peace of 
mind, news arrived from Karatigin that there had been a great 
fall of snow, so that no one was able to get away. Khusrau Shah 
immediately despatched 20,000 men, under his brother Mir Tali.’- 

Those in Karatigin were under no apprehensions from anything 
on his side, but remained where they were, far and near. When 
they learned the approach of the army, they immediately mustered 
all the men they could, to the number of about 500, and occupied 
the pass. The snow was so deep that no one dared leave the road. 
Both sides dismounted and the fight commenced. It lasted from 
morning till night. Kinally our people had no arrows left, for on 
both sides every arrow that was shot was lost in the snow. The 
enemy were very numerous, and advanced to the fight in detach- 
ments ; while a.s soon as the arrows of one detachment were expended, 
another came up to take its place and continued the fight. But wo 
had on our side only one body, and towaids evening, our airows 
being entirely expended, our people turned and fled. Among the 
Amirs of my father, who died of arrow- wounds in that tight, wore 
Bagh Yasar Oghhiii, Khush liai Kukildash, and several moi'e. My 
father escaped, with six others, towards the hills of the countiy of 
Farghdna, which lie on the eastern side of that country, between 
Kashghar and Andijan. In those mountains are people whom 
they call Jagirak, and who, at that time, were great cattle- 
stealers. Kot long after this, however, they were exterminated by 
Mirza Aba Bakr.- But Khusrau yinih had carried away all our 

* Only one text gives the name of Mir Vali. He was also trotlier of Baki 
Chaghaniani, so oiten mentioned by Baber. He played a coiisider.ible p.iit, but 
eventually fell into the hands ot Shahi Beg, who beheaded him at Samarkand m 
1504. (Erskine, ffisf., i.. |ip. 95 and 212.) , , , 1 , 

= The country of the Jaginik must have been in the mountains winch bound 
the upper part of the Alai valley on the north, and separate it from the lower 
country of Farghiina. Seeing that the tribe is said to have been extcrmmateil 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is scarcely surprising tliat no 
trace of them, or of the name of their countiy, should lemain. Baber ment ions 
the tribe, calls it a very numerous one, and says that they inhabited tlin 
mouutaiuB that lie between Farghana and Kasbgliar. ’ Sccuie in these moun- 
tains, they refused to pay tribute, and accumulated great nuinlers ot sheep, 
horses, and yaks. Baber deseiibes how, in A.ii. 900, he sent a force to pliuiaer 
them, taking 20,000 sheep and 1500 horses, wdiich he diviib d among the soldieis 
of his army, then in a state c f destitution. {Memoirs, p. 25.) 
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seryants and retinue to Knnduz, where they spent one year as 
best they could. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, if I omitted to give 
a short account of Shahi Beg Khan, the chain of my history would 
not be continuous. 


CHAPTER YI. 

HISTORY OF SHAHI BEG KIIAX. 

Y'hen the great judg’o and disposer of all things determines to 
exalt some mortal with the crown of sovereignty and make him 
illustrious, he so arranges that great warriors and intelligent 
councillors assemble round his person, who may defend him from 
Lis enemies and ill-Avishers, and make all ftir-sighted men blind 
and all attentive men deaf, so that father and son, brother and 
brother, are at enmity with one another. The.se words may serve 
as a preface to the story of Shahi Beg Khan. 

He was the son of Shah Badagh Sultan, the son of Abulkhair 
Khan. After the death of Abulkhair Khan, disputes arose among 
those whom he had left behind. To such a length Avero these 
quarrels carried, that each one Avent in a difi'erent direction, and 
thus all the men of noble lineage — the Sultans and the Mirzadas — 
Avho were held in esteem by the people, were scattered. In this 
confusion, Shahi Beg Khan, after much suffering and wandering, 
being driA'cn to extremity by want, Avent to ILivara-un-Xahr, where 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza, son of Sultan Abu Said Miiza, aaus re'gning. 
Sultiin Ahmad Mirza was a powerful king, and had round him Amirs 
of .such ilignity and pretensions that they aimed at liaA-ing kings 
in their serAu'ce. One of these Amirs aa-us Amir Abdul- Ali Tarkhan, 
GoA-ernor of Bokhara. Shahi Beg Khan became his A’assal, and 
Avas entered a.s one of his retainers. In like manner teA’cral other 
Snltiiii.s entered his service. From this circumstance, an estimate 
may be formed of the splendour and dignity of Sultan Ahmad 
Miiza. A.s long a.s Siiltiin Ahmad 3Iirza remained in the bonds of 
tlii.s life, .Sh.'dii Beg Khan stayed in the service of Abdul-Ali Tar- 
k'h.in. The Mirz.'i and Abdul-Ali Tarkhan died at about the same 
time, after Avliich Shfihi Beg Kh.iii Avent to Turkistan and sought 
the protection and faA'Our of Sultan Mahmud Khiin, Avho did not 
deny him AvhaT suppoit and assistance lay in his power to give, 
till fumlly, by means of the aid affoided him by the Khan, Shahi 
Beg Kirin To..k poss- ssion of .''ainaikand and Bokhara. Tin n tho 
number ( f his tiviop.., ruse from Iavo or three hundred to 50,000 ; 
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or rather to 00,000. From tlie time of his going to Turkistan, by 
the help of Sultan MahuiuJ Khun, his power had increased daily. 
xVll the Sultiins and Amirs, and other adherents of Abulkhair 
Khan, who had been wandering aimlessly in the wastes of the 
Dasht-i-Kipchak, now joined him ; and thus he arrived at power. 

After the reduction of Samarkand and Bokhara, he turned 
against his own benefactor. Thus was the protector undone by 
the dependant. When news of this reached the ears of xVlacha 
Khan, he set out from Moghulistan to his brother’s aid. The 
result, as has been briefly related above, was that he captured and 
set at liberty the Khun [Mahmud], and took from him as many of 
the Moghuls as was possible. Thus to his Kzbeg army there were 
added 30,000 Moghuls. [Yerses] .... 

Leaving Tashkand, he did not tarry long in Samarkand, but pro- 
ceeded to ravage Hisar and to besiege Balkh (as has been mentioned). 
Having passed the winter of 90!t [1503-4] in the siege of Balkh, 
he went, in the beginning of spring, to Samarkand, and remained a 
month or two in the open country [Sahdri] round that town. He 
then turned his victorious arms against Andijan. The first year, 
when he captured the Khan, he did not trouble himself with 
Tambal or Andijan, being fully occupied in settling the affairs of 
Tashkand. Moreover, before the conquest of that place, Shaikh 
Bayazid had hastened fearlessly out to receive him, and had shown 
him signs of loyalty. Tambal also had proffered him timely 
assurances of devotion, with all of which he showed himself con- 
tented, and returned that same year. Having thus set his mind 
at rest with regard to the Moghuls and Tashkand, and having had 
an opportunity of forming an estimate of the Hisari and the 
Khorasdni, he wished first of all to settle the question of Andijan 
and Tambal, that he might, with a calm mind, proceed with the 
reduction of Hisar and the extermination of Khusrau Shah, which 
was the first step towards the conquest of Khorasan. 

^Yhen he reached Marghinan, which is one of the chief towns of 
Farghana, Tambal abandoned all the forts in Farghana, and col- 
lected a force within the fort of Andijan. On this news being 
brought to Shiihi Beg Khan, he and all his wisest advisers were 
agreed that this bringing together, into one place, of the troops [of 
Tambal] only made the conquest oisier for them. With all .speed, 
therefore, they hastened to Andijan, and being sure that they 
should find him, j)repared for a siege ; it was resolved that iShahi 
Beg Khiin .should conduct the siege in person, while the rest of the 
iSultans should ravage and spoil the country round, seizing the 
forts and men, and laying waste the whole region. The next 
year they would return to complete the work of devastation. 
But the hand of fate seized ’J'ambal by the c<jllar and hastened 
him to his end. He came out of the fort saying : “ Let us meet 
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them in the open field ” ; and he led 10,000 men out of the walls. 
When Shtihi Beg Khan arrived, Tamhal, judging of their numbers 
from the dust they raised, retired. But before he could reach the 
fort, many of his men had fallen by the edge of the sword, and 
Tambal and his brothers, broken and terrified, crept into the 
citadel. It had been decided that that year they should lay waste 
his territories ^ and then return home, so that the enterprise should 
be easy the next year. He himself, however, went to meet his 
fate : and thus the undertaking which was to have been accom- 
plished the year following, was achieved in forty days. When 
Shahi Beg Khan saw that the fugitives, in terror of their lives, 
had taken refuge in the fort, he resolved to shut them up and to 
push the siege vigorously forward. 

After the defeat in Karatigin, my father crossed to the country 
of the Jagirak. 

The most surprising thing of all was that, although news had 
reached [Tambal] of the movements of Shahi Beg Khan, instead of 
making preparations to withstand the advance of Shahi Beg Khan, 
he went to attack my father^ in Jagirak. The Jagirak, allying 
themselves with my father, took up a strong position in the valley 
of Turuk Sharan." On the airival of Tambal, fighting began and 
lasted continuously for three days. I have heard my father say : 

On the tnird day we had used every means in our power to hold 
our ground. When night fell we became very thoughtful and 
distressed, wondering what would become of us if the enemy 
renewed the attack, for most of our active men had been killed or 
wounded, and there was no one left. How will it be with us to- 
moirow? But when day broke we were filled with astonishment 
and wonder, for on going up to the top of the hill, we saw the 
army hurrying away with all possible speed, in divisions and 
detachments. Our joy and gratification knew no bounds, and we 
immediately sent off some of those who were not wounded or 
whose wounds were not mortal, to obtain information. One man 
was brought in. He said that at midnight some one had brought 
news [to Tambal] that Shahi Beg Khan had reached Kand Badam, 
and on learning this, he had set out without delay. This news 
caused fresh life and immeasurable joy to spring up in us. We 
forthwith sent a messenger to Shahi Beg Khdn, to say that we had 
come to that country in great distress, owing to the confusion of 
times ; that when news of the arrival of the Khan reached us it 
was as if life [^((«] had come to us ; whatever the royal mandate 
should lay upon us we were ready to perform. Our messenger 

] That is, the Uzbegs should lay waste TambaTs territories. 

= See note 2, p. 1G5. From the position of Jaginik and fiom what follows it 
would appear that Turuh Shdrdn was in one of the valleys of the north slope' of 
the Alai mountains. It could not have been far to the south and east of Kami- 

Jill'hltiL. 
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reached Andijan on the second day of the siege. He was imme- 
diately sent back to tell us that we were desired to hasten on 
without delay, and that everything we could hope for or desire 
would be done for us. We w'ere very apprehensive, but having 
no other place to go to, and deeming it the most advantageous 
plan for ourselves, we set out with light hearts. 

“ When I came into the Khan’s presence, he showed me all 
honour and respect, and received me in the most friendly way, 
saying to all his Sultans and Amirs : ‘ Muhammad Husain Kurkan 
is our guest ; I expect you all to entertain him as a guest.’ And 
every day, while the siege was in progress, all the Sultans and 
Amirs entertained us with feasts and banquets and showed us 
marked attention. 

“ On the morning of the forty-first day, Tambal mounted to the 
top of one of the towers and called out with a loud voice : ‘ I am 
a Mirza, remember ray services and the time of our infancy. Tell 
me what I should do — [and I will do it].’ ” (Now Tambal was 
my father’s foster brother.) My father continued : “ Although 
I had been very badly treated by him, it made my heart sad to see 
him in this evil plight, and I asked : ‘ Why do you not strengthen 
the fortress?’ Tambal replied: ‘I cannot continue hostilities; 
what is to be done ? ’ I answered : ‘ The only hope for the helpless 
is surrender.’ Timur Sultan was present. Tambal at once came 
out of the fort with his brothers. He came in confusion and 
alarm, and threw his arms round my neck. They [the Uzbeg] 
granted him no respite, but that same hour put them all to the 
sword. They then closed the gates of the fort, and would not 
allow any kind of plunder or rapine to be carried on.” 

That country was then given to Jani Beg Sultan, and Shahi 
Beg, accompanied by my father, retraced his steps and arrived in 
Samarkand. [There] they spent a few days in mUitaiy prepara- 
tions, after which they set out to attack Khusrau Shah. On 
reaching Hisar, they found the fort defended by Shiram Chahra, 
a dependant of Khusrau Shah. Shdhi Beg Khan conducted the 
siege in person, but after a few days Shiram Chahra begged for 
quaiter, and coming out, surrendered the fort. The Khan, 
observing his promise,’^ let Shiram go. Shiram stayed for a time 
among the followers of the Khan, and many who had formerly 
been attached to him, now rejoined him. 

It is not known how it came about, but the same day that the 
Khan began, personally, to lay siege to Hisar, he also sent a 
mandate to Mahmud Sultan, ordering him to take as many men 
from the army as he wanted, and to advance on Kunduz. 

Khusrau Shah for a long time past had been filling Kunduz 
with stores, provisions and treasure, and had proclaimed that he 
' A promise to give quarter Seems to be implied. 
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had supplies enough to last him for twenty years. If all else 
should fail [he saidl we shall, at least, be able to remain inside the 
fort for twenty years, dead or alive. 

While he was busy with this vain boasting, nows came that 
Shahi Beg Khiin was laj’ing siege to Hisar, and that Mahmud 
Sultan was crossing the Eiver Amuya.^ That same hour, abandon- 
ing all his stores, he packed up whatever he could, and in the 
utmost confusion and disorder, set out for the hills, hoping there 
to find a refuge. A few days later, Mahmud Sultan entered 
Kunduz, where I myself happened to be, with my sisters and 
my younger brother. It has been stated already, that a marriage 
connection had been formed between my father and Sultanim 
Begum, and after the above related circumstances, we were 
carried off to Kunduz. During our sojourn there, Sultanim Begum 
gave birth to a son, named Abdullah, whose history wull be told 
in various connections. iiy father had accompanied Mahmud 
Sultiin, for the greatest intimacy existed between them. The 
reason for this was as follows. In his earlier days, Shahi Beg 
Khan had made every possible effort to obtain supreme power, 
and was borrnd by no promi.scs or agreements. Whenever an 
occasion offered he pushed his ambitious projects : if he was 
successful he would say : “ It was God’s will ” ; if he failed he 
was always ready with a thou.sand excuses and pretexts. In this 
way, frequent misunderstandings arose between him and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. The wonder is that in every instance, his pretext, 
such as it was, should have been accepted. It would be tedious to 
enter here into the details of this matter, which will be given in 
tire First Part [Tdrilh-i-AsP. I will, however, give one instance 
in this place. Shiihi Beg was then in Turkistun at the height of 
favour and prosperity, when Sultan Mahmud Khan led an army 
against Tambal. After three days’ march, in consequence of some 
untoward events (mentioned in the TdrUlt-i-Asf) his projects 
'Were frustrated and he marched back again. All the Amirs who 
had come from [beyond] the frontiers to join the army, now 
leturneil and settled down again vithin their own territories. 

^ Tile ancient town of Aunnjii or Aniol stood some tliree or four miles from the 
left lank of the Oxus, on the road from IMerv to Bokhan. According to the 
Arab geographers followed by Sprenger, the distance from Jlerv wa.s calculated 
_at ", Ij far^nlJis. and from Bokhara at 19 f. by one authority ami 22 f. by aiioUior. 
The ferry crossed to Firchr (Karah) on the right hank, a name still ’extant on 
modern map', near Charjui, which latter place, indeed, represents the aucie-nt 
Amnja. The name of tlio ri-.er — A,i,u — is said by some- of the Arab writers to 
have been derived from tliat of the town, hut possibly this statement should be 
reveisoii. Tlie Chinese travellers of the itongol period called the river, Amu and 
An-l,i. In tlie Turki IMSS. ii.-ed for this fr.aislation. by Mr. Boss, Amur is written 
will re Aiiinipf stands in the Pen-ian. The addilion of the letter r is not, however. 
nntrcf|uetit in Tiirki nndtring- of bireign ii..m".s ri mailed in note 3. p, lod 
above, on I rrnmi. (See Spieiiger. [ip. 10 and 17, and mail I. Bretscbneider ii., 
p. 62.) 
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When news of the Khan’s expedition reached Shahi Beg Khan 
in Turkistiin, he at once placed the foot of amhition in the stirrup 
of enterprise, and marched to attack Tashkand. He sent Mahmud 
Sultan against Sairam, which in old hooks is called Ishijah,'^ but 
while on his road he learnt that the Khan bad returned. He 
instantly sent a messenger to say that his Highness had set out 
to punish his rebellious vassal Tambal, while he had come to 
protect Tashkand, and [the Khan’s] family and household. (Though 
except himself there was no one to hurt them.) Hearing of his 
Highness’s return to his capital, he had also returned, and, in 
effect, he did go back to Turkistan. He moreover despatched swift 
messengers to Mahmud Sultan, enjoining him, likewise, to molest 
no place, but to return. But before the messengers could arrive, 
Miihmud Sultan, supposing Sairam to be unprotected, had begun 
to plunder. The Governor of Sairam was Amir Ahmad, one of 
the Itaraji Amirs, and uncle of Tambal, but unlike his nephew, 
he was a worthy man and a devoted servant to Sultdu Mahmud 
Khan. He went out to check Mahmud Sultan, and the two 
forces met, when Mahmud Sultan was seized and brought bound 
before the Khan. The Khan sent for my father, who, on his 
arrival, begged that the prisoner’s life might be spared ; therefore 
he [Mahmud] was treated with great kindness and then allowed 
to depart. On this aocoirnt a very close intimacy and warm friend- 
ship sprang up between my father and Mahmud Sultan. Ho 
accompanied Mahmud Sultan to Kunduz, and there caused us to 
rejoin his own party; thus our families and horrseholds arrived 
at Shahr-i-Sabz, a town which Shahi Beg Khan had given to my 
father as a fief. From the time of the return from Balkh to that 
now mentioned, only one spring had elapsed. At the beginning 
of the winter, Shahi Beg Khan set out against Khwarizm, while 
my father fled into Khorasan. 

In this place, for the proper understanding of what followed, it 

* Isbijah, or Asbijah, is a name frequently employed by the early Arabiim 
geographers. It has been thought by some modem writers to be the old name 
for Cliiniliend, but here is a distinct statement that Sairum is its modem repre- 
sentative. The present Sairam lies only some seven or eight miles distant from 
Chimkend; but Sir H. Yule gives reasons for believing that the town of tliut 
name mentioned by authors in the fifteenth century, stood some distance farlher 
east. He notices that Hulagu, on his march to Persia in the thirttenth century, 
reached Sairam the second day after passing Tains— i.e. Tiirdx; also that 
Eashid-ud-Diu speaks of an ancient city of vast size called near 

Talas. Sir H. Y'ule does not mention the date to which Eashid-ud-Din refers, 
and the book he quotes is, I regret, not accessible to me. If, however, the city 
was ancient in Eashid-ud-Din’s time (end of thirteenth century), it is just possible 
that tlie modern Sairam may have been in existence at tlie lime of Mirza Haidar’s 
history. The distance between the modern Sairam and Aiilia-Afa (which, as uc 
have seen, was about on the site of Taraz) is as nearly as possible 110 niib s, or 
about fi\e ordinary marches in that country. Thus, if the older Sairam lay two 
marches westward of Tar.iz, the distance lietwecn it and the modem town would 
not be great. (See Yule’s Cathay, p. cc Kostenko’s Tiakistan, li.. p. 2:!). 
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will be necessary to give some account of Babar Padisbah and 
Sultan Said Khan. Some further details will, God willing, be 
given in the First Part. 


CEAPTEK YII. 

BIKTH AND TARESTAGE OF BABAR PADISH.VH ; HIS CONNECTION WITH 
THE JIOGHULS ; AND HIS EARLY HISTORY. 

There existed anciently, between the Chaghatai and the Moghuls, 
a bitter enmity. Moreover, from the time of Amir Timur till that 
of Sultan Abu Said Mirza, some one of the race of Chaghatai Khan, 
son of Chingiz Khan, had always been placed on the royal throne, 
and was honoured with the title of King, in spite of the fact that 
he was [in reality] a prisoner, as one may gather from the royal 
mandates. IVhen it came to the turn of Sultan Abu Said Mirza to 
reign, this king discarded the old custom ; Yunus Khan was sum- 
moned from Shiraz, and was sent into Moghulistan to oppose his 
brother Isan Bug ha Khan. But in this Epitome there is no space 
for an account of the removal of the Khan to Shiraz, of the 
Khanship of Isan Bughii Khiin, or of the reign of Sultan Abu Said 
Mirza. 1 

To be brief, Sultan Abu Said Mirza said to Yunus Khan : “The 
old order of things has been changed; you must now lay aside all 
your [former] pretensions : that is to say, the royal mandates will 
be issued in the name of this dynasty- \tabal;a\, and henceforth 
there must be friendship betAveen us, and a bond of union.” 

When Yunus Khan came to Moghulistan, he, after thirty y^ears 
of hardship and suflering, got the upper hand of Isan Bugha 
Khan, as will be briefly- related in connection with the history of 
Sultan Said Khiin and Mirza Abii Bakr. 

The noble mind of Yunus Khan Avas thus set at rest ; Sultan 
Abu Said Mirza changed an old enemy into a new friend. Y'^unus 
Khiin was desirous of making a return fur his kindness, and [said 
to himself] : “ Perhaps in the same As-ay that he has changed an old 
enemy- into a new friend, I aa-iU change a friend into a relation.” 
To this end, he gave to the thiee sons of Mirza Sultan Abu Said 
(namely, Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirz.i, and Omar 
Shaikh Mirza) three of his daughters in marriage ; the names of 

' The niaiii facts rcganling Yunus’ exile in Persia have been nuticed at 
pp. 74 and S4-5 ; w Idle sorni’ remarks coneeniiug the Khanship of Isiin Bugha II. 
will be found in tlie Introduction, tseo. ii. 
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these three daughters being Mihr Nigar Khanim, Sultan Nigar 
Khanini, and Kutluk Nigar Khanim. (These have all been 
already mentioned.) 

As Farghana, the counfry of Omar Shaikh, was situated on the 
borders of Moghulistan, [Yunus Khan] became more intimate and 
friendly with him than with either of his brothers : indeed, the 
Khan made no distinction between him and his own children, and 
whenever they pleased they used to come and go between each 
other’s countries and residences, demanding no ceremony, but 
being satisfied with whatever was at hand. 

On the occasion of the birth of Babar Padishah, a messenger was 
sent to bear the good tidings to Yunus Khan, who came from 
Moghulistan and spent some time with [Omar Shaikh], When the 
child’s head was shaved, everyone gave feasts and entertainments. 
Never were two kings known to be on such terms of intimacy as 
were Yunus Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirza. In short, the Padishiih 
was born on the 6th of Moharram of the year 888. Maulana 
Munir Marghinani, one of the Ulamas of Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
discovered the date in the [numerical value of the letters] of 
Shadh Moharram. They begged his Holiness to choose a name for 
the child, and he blessed him with the name of Zahir-ud-Din 
Muhammad. 

At that time the Chaghatai were very rude and uncultured 
[buzurg], and not refined [bazari] as they are now ; thus they 
found Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad difficult to pronounce, and for 
this reason gave him the name of Babar. In the public prayers 
[hhuiba^ and in royal mandates he is always styled ‘ Zahir-ud-Din 
Babar Muhammad,’ but he is best known by the name of Babar 
Padishah. His genealogy [is as follows]. Omar Shaikh Kurkan, 
son of Sultan Abu Said Kurkan, son of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
son of Miran Shah Mirza, son of Amir Timur Kurkan. And on 
the mother’s side : Kutluk Nigar Khanim, daughter of Yunus 
Khan, son of Vais Khan, son of Shir Ali Khan, son of Muhammad 
Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur Khan. 
This prince was adorned with various virtues, and clad with 
numberless good qualities, above all of which bravery and humanity 
had the ascendant. In the composition of Turki poetry he was 
second only to Amir Ali Shir. He has written a Divan, in the 
purest and most lucid Turki. He invented a style of verse called 
“ Mubaiyan,” and was the author of a most useful treatise on 
Jurisprudence, which has been adopted generally'. He also wrote 
a tract on Turki Prosody, superior in elegance to any other, and 
put into verse the Basala-i-Ydlidiyyah of his Holiness. Then 
there is his Vakdi ^ or Turki History-, which is written in a simple, 

' The “ Memoirs ” of Baber. It is interesting to notice that about ten years 
after Baber’s death, his Memoirs were in the hands of Mirza Haidar. Baber died 
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unaffected, and yet very pure style. (Some of tlie stories from 
that work will be reproduced here.) He excelled in music and 
other arts. In fact, no one in his family before him over possessed 
such talejits as his. Xor did any of his race ever perform such 
wonderful exploits, or ex])erience such strange adventures, as did 
he. He was twelve years of age when his father, Omar Shaikh 
Mirza, died. In his Tulcal, which, though in Turki, is written 
in very elegant and florid style, he says : “ On Monday, the 4th of 
Kamazan, Omar Shaikh Mirzii having flown from the top of the 
precipice with his iiigecm and his pigeon-house, became a falcon, at 
the age of thirty-nine.” ^ This occurred in the year 899, and after 
his fatheris death Biibar Padishah was raised to the throne, being, 
at that time, twelve j-ears of age. There was so much dissension 
between Bni.sanghar Mirza and Sultan AH Mirza (the sons of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Sidtan Abu Said)," that neither of them 
had strength enough to protect Samarkand. When information of 
this istuto of affaiis) reached Anclijiln, the Emperor set out to 
attack Samarkand. Although the Mirzas had become very weak, 
they ofi'ered him stout resistance ; but finally, Baisanghar having 
no power left, abandoned the town and fled towards Hisiir, where 
he was put to death by Ivhusrau Shah (as already mentioned). 
The Empeior took Samarkand, and quartered in it as many of the 
troops of Aiidijun as wms possible, while the rest returned to 
Andijan, suiuo « ith his permission, some without. 

On the arrival of Tambal, of whom we have spoken, he, in con- 
junction Av’ith some other Amirs, set Jahangir Mirzii, younger 
brothei- of the Emperor, upon the throne. 

The Chief Judge [Kozi] of Andijan, a very pious and religious 
man, who had done everything in his power to forward the 


in 937 A.u. (2t; Dec. laoO;, and Mirza Haidar was in India from about 943 to 947. 
It was probalily at tliis time, therefore, that he acquired a copy of his cousin’s 
Memoirs. Tlie pity is that he says nothing to enlighten us regarding the gaps, 
or lust chapters, in the Memojrs. 

‘ r.abtr, in his iMenjoirs. describes his father’s death. After mentioning that 
Akli'i, nherc Umar 8haikli lived, “is .situated on a steep precipice, on the 
very edge of which ton.e of its huihliiigs are raised,” he continues, according to 
KrfkiuL-'s trauslatiuu (p. 7, : ■' Omar ijhaikh Jlirza was precipitated from°the 
tup of the sti ep. With l.i;, ]iigeens and pigeon-huU'e, and took Pis flight to the 
other worlil.” In Pavet de Dourteillo’s tramslation from the Turki, the passaf^e 
stands ; " Se ebangea on I'uucou ” (i p. 1 1). The allusion to a “ falcon ” in tlTis 
connection, I cannot explain, 

- In the Very detailed table of (he descendants of Timur, givim by Prof. Bluch- 
mann, in Vol I ot the Ain-i-AlJinri, the name of (sultan Ali dot.s not apjiear 
among the sons of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Only three sons are entered there — 
viz,, Baisanghar Mirza, Masud Mirza. and Khan -Mirza ; but we know that the 
last of these had also another name — that of tsultan Vais Mirza, which does not 
appear in I’rof. Blochmann’s table. It is possible, therefore, that Ali may have 
been a second name of one of the two other brothers, but as this is merely a 
coujectuie. I have added the name of sVIi to the abhreviated table of Timuri 
attached to this volume. (See note, j>. 2a:>) 
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Emperor’s iuterests, was wantonly put to death. A short time 
heforo the murder of the Kazi, the adherents of the Emperor had 
strengthened and defended the fort of Andijan, and had sent 
letters of entreaty [to the Emperor], representing that if he did 
not come quickly, Andijan would fall, and that after it Samarkand 
would also succumb. On receiving these letters, the Emperor left 
Samarkand, and set out for Andijan. On reaching Khojand, how- 
ever, news was brought him that the enemj’ had won the day. 
The Emperor, having left one place, and lost the other, was 
greatly perplexed, and betook himself to his uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan. 

The Emperor’s mother, and her mother, Isan Daulat Begum, 
went to their son and sister. This sister was my mother. On 
this account the Emperor, also, stayed in our country. His hosts 
exerted themselves to the utmost on his behalf, and after many 
severe hardships, after many victories and defeats, the Emperor 
once more became ruler of Samarkand. He fought many battles 
with rival claimants for Samarkand, and experienced both victory 
and defeat. At length he was besieged, and when all his power of 
resistance had gone, he gave his sister, Khanzada Begum, to Shahi 
Beg Khtin, and making some kind of treaty, left Samarkand, 
which thus fell again into the hands of Shahi Beg Khan. It 
would he very tedious were I to relate all the details ; however, to 
ho brief, the Emperor [again] repaired to Jus uncle. Having 
given up all idea of [regaining] Samarkand, he determined to 
secure Andijan. The Khans also, having bound tbe girdle of 
endeavour round tbe waist of fatherly love, exerted themselves to 
the utmost to take Andijan, that they might give it to the 
Emperor, with the result which has been mentioned above. After 
the last battle, in which the Khans fell into the hands of Shahi 
Beg Khan, the Emperor fled to the hills on the south of the country 
of Earghana, where he underwent many hardships and innumerable 
misfortunes. Moreover, his mother wms with him, as were also 
most of his servants, together with the family and children. In 
that journey (and verily, as the Prophet himself said, “Travelling 
is a foretaste of Hell ”) they all suffered great hardships, and with 
difficulty reached, at length, the territory of Hisar, which is the 
capital of Khusrau Shah, hoping that they might participate in 
the humanity for which he was renowned. But he, like the 
heavens, changed, and averting the face of compassion, turned 
the back of unkindness towards tbat master of benevolence. But 
beyond this he did not do them any injury. And thus, in the 
same state of dejection, affliction, apprehension, and evasion, they 
passed on towards Ghuri and Baklan. When they reached this 
quarter, the hack of their strength being broken, and tbe foot of 
vigour being bound, they tarried for a few days. 
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How often in misfortune is there a hidden blessing ! Although 
waiting in that place was a cause of great affliction to them, it 
turned out most providentially, and in a way which the most far- 
sighted person could not have foreseen. For at this very crisis, the 
advance of the standards of Shahi Beg Khan on Hisar, and the 
approach towards Kunduz of the drums of Mahmud Sultan, caused 
the boasting Khusrau Shah to desert his kingdom, as has been 
related above. He, too, fled to the hills of Ghuri ; and on his 
arrival there, learnt that the Emperor was still among the moun- 
tains. That same night his servants and retinue, both greao 
and small, from the Mir to the groom, all flocked to the court H 
the Emperor. Khusrau Shah saw nothing left for it but to hasten 
also to offer his services. Yet this man had put out the eyes of 
one of the Emperor’s cousins, Sultan Masud Mirza, and had brought 
Masud’s brother, Baisanghar Mirza, to the bier, after having raised 
him to the throne ; also, at the time when the Emperor had arrived 
on his frontier, he had, with extreme harshness, ordered him to 
quit the country. 

Moreover, Mirza Khan, a younger brother of the cruelly- treated 
Mirzas, whose father and mother were both closely connected with 
the Emperor’s father and mother, had shared in all the Emperor’s 
sufferings and trials in the mountains, and was at this time with 
him. When Khusrau Shah arrived in the Emperor’s presence, 
Mirza Khtin petitioned that he might be put to death, by way of 
retaliation for liis treatment of his [Mirza Khan’s] two brothers. 
The Emperor, whoso natural disposition -was a humane one, said 
to Mirza Khan : “ It would be a pity, a thousand pities, to compare 
two good angels with this devil of a king, and to such purpose 
did he pierce the pearls of love with the diamond of mercy, that at 
last he caused Mirza Khan to desist from his demand and be satis- 
fied. When Khusrau Shall looked upon the Emperor and Mirza 
Khan, the forehead of his folly became moist with the perspiration 
of shame, but the Emperor wiped it clean with the sleeve of forgive- 
ness and the skirt of pardon. When the audience was terminated, 
the Emperor commanded the treasurers to take back all the pro- 
perty, treasure, horses, etc., which they had brought to him, just 
as they were, although he had only one horse suitable to his rank, 
and that was used also by his mother. From this an idea may be 
formed of what necessaries [he had at his command]. He ordered 
that none of [Khusrau’s] effects should be confiscated. Although 
the Emperor was very needy, he would not take any of the presents, 
but gave him back all his arms and treasures untouched, and 
declined all that was offered. This is one trait out of a thousand, 
in the Emperor’s character. Khusrau Shah, having obtained per- 
mission to go to Khorasan, separated from the Emperor, and pro- 
ceeded to his destination. It is astonishing that, with such a force as 
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he had, he did not attempt to defend his own State. Having got 
some help from Elhorasan, he went and attacked Kunduz, where 
he was put to death without much ado. Verily the murder of a 
master, or a master’s son, is a portentous deed ! 

The Emperor, in one night, became master of 20,000 men, 
together with great Amirs, such as Baki Chaghauiani,i Sultan 
Ahmad Karaul, Baki Nila Furush and others, who took office under 
him. 

[Having made the necessary preparations] they set out against 
Kabul. After the death of the Emperor’s uncle, Ulugh Beg 
Mirza of Kabul, Mukim, son of Zunnun- Arghun, one of the 
Mirzas of Sultan Husain, had taken possession of Kabul. Imme- 
diately on the arrival of the Emperor, he went out to oppose him, 
but seeing the enemy’s superior numbers, he fled back and prepared 
to defend himself in the fort of Kabul. At length, being unable 
to hold out, he begged for quarter and surrendered the fort. 
Faithful to his agreement, the Emperor allowed him to proceed to 
Kandahar, with all his effects and followers. From that date. 
909, to the present date, 948, Kabul has remained in the hands of 
the Emperor and his descendants. 

Having brought down my history to this point, it is time to 
turn to the proceedings of Sultan Said Khan ; also to those of my 
father, of his journey to Khorasan, and of his relations with the 
Emperor. The first part will be given briefly, and the latter part 
in detail. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

BEGINXING OF THE STOKY OF SCLT.In SAID KHaY, SON' OF SULTAN 
AiniAT) KH.AN, SON OF SULTAN A'UNUS KH.AN, AND THE SUFFERINGS 
AND HAEUSHIPS HE ENDCKED AT THE OUTSET OF III3 CAREER. 

[Here follows a somewhat lengthy dissertation on the adA'antages 
of misfortune, into which is introduced an anecdote in verso 
concerning Moses, taken from the “ Salsnlat-uz-ZaJiah ” or “ Golden 

‘ The texts differ here. The Turki MS. has Kdlghdii Chdghdtai in the place 
of Biiki Chaghiiniilni. The latter name, however, is certainly correct, as is 
evident from a reference to Baber’s memoirs (pp. 128, si-qq.), where these transac- 
tions are set forth. Biiki of Chaghunitin was a younger liruthurof Khiisrau Shah, 
and is described by Baber as “a man of much weight.” The country ot L'/ci;;- 
liuniuu, it may be remarked, was situated on the middle and upper courses of tlie 
Surkhan and Kiilimahan rivers. The name is now obsolete. 

- Usually written iiuZuMn. For an account of his life and lineage, see Erskinc’s 
History, i.,l)p. 262 seqq. 
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Chain ” of Abd-urrahman Jami, and also an account, in prose, of 
the Education of Kushirivan the Just.] Wherever in this Epitome 
the Elan, in an absolute sense, is mentioned, Sultan Said Khan is 
meant.- This Khan had many 'wonderful adventures. As one of 
the chief objects of this Epitome is to set forth the virtue and 
ability of the Khan, I shall enter into detail. 

His most noble lineage has already been given. From the time 
of his birth to the age of fourteen, he spent his days under the fond 
care and kind protection of his father. When he reached the age 
of fourteen, his father, Sultan Ahmad Khan, better known as 
Alacha, wished to go to the assistance of his elder brother, Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. He therefore appointed his eldest son, Mansur 
Khan, to fill his place on the throne, and took with him to 
Tcishkand, two sons who were younger than Mansur Khan, namely, 
Sultan Said Khan and Babajak Sultan. The Khan was with 
his father at the battle of Akhsi, in which the Khans were captured, 
as has been mentioned. When the army was thrown into disorder 
and every man was trying to save his own life, the Khiin also took 
flight, but at that moment he was struck in the thigh by an arrow, 
which, piercing his armour, struck the bone. As his father’s army 
was routed he had no means of escape. Some men of the district 
captured him, and as he ■was, at the time, unable to walk, they 
refrained from carrying him as a present to anybody, but took care 
of him for a few days. 

Shahi Beg Khan returned in haste to settle his affairs in Tashkand. 
By the time the Khan had recovered his strength, Shaikh Bayazid 
had taken upon himself the government of Akhsi. The Khan, as 
soon as he was sufficiently- recovered to be moved, was brought 
before him, and by his orders was thro-wn into prison, where he 
remained a whole year. 

When Shahi Beg Khan arrived [in Tashkand] he seized and put 
to death Tambal, and gave the government of Andijan to J.ini Beg 
Sultan. When this latter came to Akhsi, the Khan was brought 
before him. Jani Beg Sultan recommended him to the favour of 
Shiihi Beg Khan, -n-ho received him with compas.sion, kept him in 
his fatherly care, and denied him nothing. He, moreover, took the 
Khfin with him on the expedition in which he conquered Hisiir and 
Kunduz. 

I have heard the Khan relate, in terms of wonder and admira- 
tion, that when Shahi Beg Khan had conquered Hisur, news was 
brought of the taking of Kunduz by Mahmud Sultan. Shahi Beg 
Khan, having entrusted Hisar to Hamza Sultan and Chaghanian to 

> It is to Ije regretted that the author does not carry out his intention in tl)is 
matter. In many places he forgets himself, and calls other Khans “ the Khan," 
thereby causing some confusion. To make matters clear, I have usually had to 
insert the full name on these occasions. 
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Mahdi Sultiln,! sut out quietly on his return. “As the pass of 
Darband-i-Ahanin [The Iron Gate] was very difficult [continued 
the Khan], and as the army was much burdened with booty, they 
made the journey, farsliM after farscikJi, by way of Buya and 
Tirmiz. 'While the victorious army was encamped at Buya, I was 
sitting once, at midday, in the royal tent [moJUs]. The hour for 
the assembly had not yet arrived, and only a few of the king's 
intimates were present, when somebodj' with a terrified coun- 
tenance and wild appearance came in great haste, and laid a letter 
at the foot of the royal tin one. As [Shtihi Beg] perused the contents 
of this letter a great change came over him, and before ho had 
finished reading it, he rose up and went in to his haram, giving 
orders for his horse to be brought. He remained for some time in 
the haram ; but after midday prayers came out again and mounted 
his horse. He was attended by a great number of people. Then 
it was made known that Mahmud Sultan had died a natural death 
in Kunduz, and that his body was on the way [to the camp]. 
"When Shahi Beg Khan had got some distance away, we saw a 
great crowd in pitch-black clothes, such as captives wear. Having 
placed the bier upon the ground, they drew up in two lines behind 
it. When [Shahi Beg Khan] saw this, he made a sign for all the 
Sultans and others to dismount and follow in his train. These, 
having obeyed, began to raise cries of grief and lamentation, and 
we, in the camp, also commenced to utter moans and wailings. 
When those attending the bier approached, he ordered all who 
were with him to draw up in a line; while he himself rode forward 
until his horse’s head was just above the bier ; he then gave a sign 
for everyone to keep silence, and thereupon those who were with 
him ceased from rending their garments and tearing their beards. 
He then called one of the Amirs of Mahmud Sultsin, and said to 
him such things as are usual on occasions of condolence. After 
this he remained silent for a while, never showing the slightest 
change in his countenance, nor shedding a tear. At the end of an 
hour he raised his head and said : ‘ The death of Mahmud is a good 
thing : men have been wont to say that the power of Shiihi Beg 
Khan was upheld by Mahmud ; let it now be known that Shiihi 
Beg Khan was in no way whatever dependent upon Mahmud. Carry 
him away now, and bury him.’ Having said this, he turned away, 
and all present were astounded at his boldness and composure.” 

The death of Mahmud Sultan was a great loss to the Moghuls, 
for he was, in every respect, a thorough Moghul [and they recalled 
all he had done for them]. 


' These two Uzbeg chiefs had formerly been in Baber’s service, but had 
deserted him to join his enemy Shahi Beg. Afterwards, at the battle of the Iron 
Gate (916 a.h. = 1510 a.d. — after Shahi Beg’s death) they fell into Baber’s hands 
and were put to death. (Erskine, Hist, i , pp. 145, 309 and 315). 

N 2 
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When Shahi Beg Khan reached Samarkand, Shah Begum 
arrived from Moghulistan. The details are briefly these: Shah 
Begum was the mother of the Khans, was daughter of Shah 
Sultan Mahmud, King of Badakhshan, and of the race of Iskandar 
Zulkarnain. She had accompanied her son, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, into Moghulistan. But those base advisers, of whom I 
have already spoken, provoked a quarrel between the mother and 
her son — a son who had been so obedient to her, that he had never 
even mounted for a ride without her permission. Between these 
two, they contrived to raise the dust of vexation and wrath. For 
they — cunning advisers that they were— decided to send Shah 
Begum to Shsihi Beg Khan to solicit a country for herself, because 
she found living in Moghulistan distasteful. Such was the 
impracticable mission upon which they sent Shah Begum. Kow, 
as the Begum was a very sensible woman, she went under this 
pretext, and thus left her son, before those base advisers could 
bring about an open rupture, which would cause endless scandal 
and reproach to herself. The rumour was that she had gone to 
entreat [Shahi Beg Khan], while she was [in reality] in Samarkand 
enjoying the company of her children. 

At this same time [Shahi Beg Khan] led an army into 
Khwarizm, and my father fled to Khorasan, as shall be presently 
related. 

The Khiin told me : “ After the Mirza’s flight we were so 
overcome with apprehension, that sixteen of us having banded 
together, we fled from Samarkand, and journeyed by way of Khutuk 
and Karil Tukai to Sairam, Thence we went on to Moghulistan 
by way of Uzun Ahmad, and arrived at Haft Deh, which is better 
known as Yatikand,^ where Sultan Mahmud Khan was living at 


‘ This name has uccnrreil several times already (see pj). 87 and note, 130, etc.), 
but has been subject, in the texts, to many different readings, such as Batikand, 
Baniknnd, Yanihund. etc., etc. Here, at last, we have in the Persian translation 
of it, which the author liimself gives as Haft-Deh, a distinct ^ide to Yatikand, 
the Turkijae Haft Hull is the Persian) equivalent for “ seven villages,” or “seven 
towns.” But though he has thus fixed the name for his readers, he still leaves 
them in the dark as to the situation of Yatilcand. In the passage under note, he 
appears to regard it as lying within Moghulistan — and probably at some distance 
witliiu it — fur Sairam (either old or new, see note, p. 171) must have been near 
the froiitiur, aud lie mentions Uzuii Ahmad (a place I cannot trace though, see 
below) as situated on the road between the two. As the party had come from 
Samaikaiul — i c. from the south-west — they were journeying probably towards no 
point south of Sairam. We have, therefore, to look for Yatikand, according to 
the indication in tliis passage, somewhere to the cast or north-east of Sairam. 
But at p. 87 the author says Yatikand was on the confines, or in the terri- 
■ory, or even suburbs, of .indijdn (az nahiyat i Andijan); and he appears 
always to mean the tuivn ur dUtrict of Andijan alone, when he uses that name, 
and not the ijrorinre to wliich the town belonged. Tlio latter he always speaks 
of as Farghdna. Thus, according to this indication, Yatilcand would have to be 
sought to the south or south-east of Sairam. In modem times the province of 
Farghdna came to be called Andijan, and the only solution of the discrepancy 
which I can suggest is that perhaps Mirza Haidar, in one instance, has also used 
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the time.” It has hecB already related that after the death of 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, Sultan Mahmud Khan came into Moghul- 
istcin. The latter was a weakly prince and very lax and careless 
in the affairs of State. 

Kow Moghulistiin is a countrj- which does not admit of any 
such negligence and callousness in its administration, and for this 
reason Sultan Mahmud Khan was not able to remain there long, 
hut came, with a desire to live a civilised life, to Yatikand, where 
there is [indeed] some cultivation. When he had been there a 
short time, the Khan went and attached himself to his uncle, 
Sultan Mahmud Khan. The Khan passed some time in the 
service of his uncle ; hut he was an energetic and enterprising 
man, and being unable to endure the negligence and indolence of 
his uncle, he fled from his court. Sultan Mahmud Khan sent a 
party after him to bring him hack. After three days’ march he 
was overtaken, when a fight ensued. In the heat of the action, a 
certain Maksud Ali, one of the courtiers of Sultan Mahmud Klnin 
(and a man skilled in instrumental music and singing), displayed 
great valour, and the Khan seeing that the brunt of the battle 
was supported by him, rode up to attack him. Thereupon Maksud 
Ali turned and fled, but while retreating faced round and shot an 


Andijan to denote the entire province. For this reason I have made the transla- 
tion of “az nahiyat ” read “on the confines” — a reading which, at any rate, 
points to a position within Moghulistan. If this suggestion be accepted, Yatikand, 
or Haft-Deh, would have stood probably in the south-western extremity of 
Moghulistan, and on the northern slopes of tlie range whiclr forms the limit 
of the valley of the Sir ; or possibly near the more westerly of the head streams 
of the Talas river, and thus not very far distant from Taraz. When (on p. 131) 
the author speaks of the Khan passing on from Yatikand to Moghulistan to visit 
his brother Khalil, it should be remembered that Khalil was at that time chief 
of the Kirghiz only, and that the Kirghiz tribe did not occupy the whole uf 
Moghulistan. In all probability, therefore, that passage may re.id : " wont 
farther on into Bloghulistan.” 

It is somewhat strange that we should have no better cue for fixing the position 
of Yatikand, for it was evidentiy, about the period iii question, a place of some 
importance. It may be worth while to remark that its identification iias been 
somewhat embarrassed by the application, on Arrowsmith’s map of 1S78, of the 
word Itikent to a district of Kunima, in the angle formed by tlie Sir near Khojand. 
I do not know on what authority the name,so located, rests. Tlie district in question 
is practically that of the modern Kuruma itself — between the river and the hills, 
and almost exactly opposite Khojand. In this locality, however, the Yatikand of 
our history cannot be sought : it is, in the first iilace, a quarter which lay altogether 
outside of Moghulistan, while secondly, no traveller making for it from Samar- 
kand could have taken Sairam on his road. Itikent, as placed by Arrowsmitb, 
must have belonged either to the province of S7ias/t (f.e. Taslikand) oi to Farghiina ; 
and was in one of the most thickly-populated and highly-cultivated parts of 
Centr.ll Asia, while this could not have been the case with Yatikand, as is 
evident from the n.trrative. As regards Uzun Ahmad, Kostenko in his itineraries, 
mentions a stream of that name in the mountains between the BUh-Tash pass and 
Katmdn-tipa, more than 100 miles in a direct line to the south-east of Aulia-Ata 
(Taraz), and consequently too far in the same direction to suit the narrative, or to 
point in any way towards Sairam, old or new. (See Turkistan, ii., pp. 58-9.) 

Kara Tugai is very possibly to be identified with the Kar.i Sengir Tugai of the 
accompanying map — one of the numerous “ Tugai ” on the Sir. 
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arrow, which struck the Khan in the left shoulder. The collar- 
hone was broken, and passing under his left shoulder blade the 
arrow reached his right shoulder blade. [In this state the Khan 
tried to overtake Maksud Ali], but in spite of his efforts, his hand 
would not wield the sword, and his enemy got away in safety. 
The Khiin then turned back [from the pursuit]. His wound 
proved very serious, and during two years he was deprived of the 
use of his right eye and his right arm. 

Later in the day Maksud Ali fell into the hands of one of the 
Khan’s men, who thought to himself : if I bring him alive to the 
Khan, that he may put him to death with his own hands, he will 
bo more grateful to me [than if I bring him dead]. So he took 
him alive before the Kh;in. But the Khan, assuming a cheerful 
air, called to him and said : “ I am glad you have fallen into my 
Lands. T was sorry [for what had happened].” And although he 
had only one garment by him, he gave it him, together with a 
present of some horses, and kept him in Moghulistan to the end 
of his days, always looking on him with the eye of favour. 

The Khan’s generosity was quite unbounded. Other examples 
will be given in their proper places. In short, after being 
wounded and enduring great hardships, he joined his brother 
Sultcin Khalil Sultan. This latter, after the death of his father, 
had fled from iMansur Khan into Moghulistan, and had joined the 
Kirghiz, who are the “ wild lions’’ of that countr^u They made 
him their chief. lie remained some time with his brother, but 
finally war broke out between them on the one hand, and Sultiin 
Mahmud Khiin, in alliance wdth Mansur Khan, on the other, which 
led to victories and defeats, struggles and conflicts, and great and 
wondertul battles. In those fights such wounds were inflicted, 
that no reason.ablo person would consider them capable of being 
cured. But the details are not worth describing. These hostilities 
continued from 910 to 914, when Sultan Mahmud Khan, being 
hard pressed by his nephews and the people of Moghulistan, went 
ever to Shiihi Beg Khan (as has been related). Mansur Khan 
then attacked his two brothers, Sultan Said Khan and Sultan 
Khalil Sultan, who had remained in Moghulistan. They, for their 
part, met him in the 0 ]>en field at Alm.-itu,’^ one of the most 
cekliralcd jilacc.s in 3Ioghulistau, when after a hard fought battle 
the Sultfms were worsted. 

Sultan Khalil Sultan, all his pro.spects of success in Moghulistan 
Ijciug shattered, followed his uncle [Mahmud], in the hope that 

' This place stood on a southern tributary of the river Hi. The name, thou<^h 
usually written Ahnnty, is still in use for the modern Russian fort and ’town'of 
Viernij, which was built in IS.rl, on the banks of a small river, called by the 
Kirghiz Almatn. The name L derived. IMr. Sehuyler says, from the abundance 
of .apples (in Turki, oh/ia) which grow in the neigtibourhood. (Brctschneider, ii., 
p. oh,- Schuyler, ii., p, 14u.) 
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Shahi Beg Khan had received the latter kindly ; and when he 
reached Akhsi, Jiini Beg Khiin having seized [him] delivered him 
to my uncle Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza Begjik 
and Tuhra Tiaghuth, [with the order] that he should he drowned 
in the river. They, being obliged to obey this order, drowned the 
unfortunate Sultan in the river of Akhsi. It will be mentioned 
later, how the Khan, a short time after this event, heaped favours 
and patronage upon those men whose brother he had murdered. 

When the Khan escaped from the field of battle, he was accom- 
panied by about fifty’ men with their cattle and followers, all in 
great want. Broken and discomfited, they came from Almatu to 
Bulan (about fifteen days’ march at a medium pace). On arriving 
there, they’ began to grow less afraid of the enemy. That same 
day, they’ came across a man whom they’ seized and interrogated. 
He informed them that at Uruk, which was distant about three 
days' march, at an even pace, there was encamped a body’ of the 
tribe of Bahrin, who intended to go to Kashghar and seek the 
protection of Mirza Aba Bakr. “ And I,'’ he added, “ have fled, and 
am on my’ way to join the Kirghiz.” They then all sat down [and 
held a consultation]. Some suggested that the Khan should him- 
self go and mis with that tribe: haply’ by’ that means he would 
obtain a little help from them. And Khwaja Ali Bahadur, in 
particular, urged this plan (for ho was himself of the tribe of 
Bahrin), and ho was, moreover, a bold and daring man, and an 
unrivalled archc)’. IVhon the Khan fled from Samarkand and 
entered the service of his noble uncle Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
Khwaja All Bahadur was in Yatikand, in the service of one of 
the officers of Sultan Mahmud Khan. 'When the Khan arrived, ho 
entered [his uncle’s] service with the greatest eagerness. On the 
occasion of the Khan’s flight, when ho received the arrow-wound 
from Maksud Ali, the musician, Khwaja Ali Bahadur, had display’ed 
great valour in the contest, and had shown proofs cf singular 
daring, which did not escajie the notice of the Khan, who, from 
that day’ forward, bestowed on him his special protection and 
favour. In the battles that took place in 3 Ioghiilistan, he usually’ 
distinguished himself by his heroic acts. But besides his bravery’ 
and prowess, he was also noted for his sagacity, intelligence, and 
perception ; wherefore at that time most [of the Khan’s] affairs 
were submitted to him for decision. 

Kow as he was strongly- in favour of the proposed plan, [while 
all the rest objected to it], Khwaja Ali represented that if the Khan 
went with a body’ of men, [the Bahrin] would be frightened, and 
think he had come to attack them. It was impossible to drive 
these ridiculous ideas out of their minds, which had become a prey 
to the whispering of devils ; and it seemed that a new cause of 
dissension and violence would arise. [The Khwaja] thought the 
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wisest plan was that he, in preference to any of the other followers, 
should he selected to accompany the Khan. He suggested that 
they should remain where they were for five days, to see if they 
would approve of his going. If, thus, their minds could he pacified 
and their vain fears and foolish ideas he changed to good faith and 
confidence — well and good. “ If not,” said he, “ let us all go, as 
quickly as possible, and make common cause with [the Bahrinl.” ’■ 

This suggestion was approved, and the Khan and Khwaja Ali set 
out together. They made a three days’ journey, passing only one 
night on the road, and arrived at their destination at breakfast 
time. 

When these dastardly men heard of their arrival, they came with 
unbounded imjmdence before him, not observing any of those 
marks of respect which are customary among the Moghuls. Then 
Khwi'ija Ali addressing them said : “ All adventurous persons who 
have obtained their desires, have watched for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to seize with both hands the skirts of men of power.” 
While his words were yet unfinished, they cried out : “ Down with 
this babbler of idle words ! What use has a Khan for a hundred 
households ? We have nothing to offer him ! ” So saying they 
drove the Khan back to his friends, and seized Kliwaja Ali ; they 
took away the led horse of the Khan, which ho was holding, and 
threw its bridle towards the Khan. On seizing Khwaja Ali, they 
carried him off to their tents. 

The Khan, in alarm for his life, fled back with all speed, fearing 
lest they might take him and deliver him into the hands of Aba 
Bakr. Being terrified at this idea, he hastened to rejoin his men, 
looking round him on all sides as he went [to see whether he was 
being pursued’. 

Once, when the Khan was relating this story, I asked him : 
•‘Hid you not diead [the thought ofl solitude and desolation?” 
Ho replied : Xot so very much, for I had once before been left 
alone in Mughulistan, and had spent some days in solitude, in the 
same way, but afterwards joined my people again.” 

lieu he had gone a short way, he perceived something black 
in the distance ; whereupon he withdrew to a secluded spot and, 
fastening his led horse there, stood waiting in ambush. He soon 
discovered that it was a man, and waited till he came near; then, 
placing an arrow An readinessj in his bow, he leapt out of his 
ambush ujion the new-comer, who had no time to get away, but 
threw himself in terror from his hor.se. The Khan then recognised 
that this man was the slave who had fled to the Kirghiz from his 
own party, who had been captured at Dulan, and had given in- 

ilie texts are very confused, and tlic meaning of the whole paragrapli 
(begiimiug ^\ith the words : Xow as he was stronglv . . . ”) is in some degree 
uncertain. J?omc passages of it are not contained in the Tnrki MS.— R. 
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formation of [the presence of] those dastardly people [theBahrin], 
lie, on his part, recognised the Khan, and kissed his stirrup. 

The Khan asked him for news of his men, and where they were 
now encamped. The man replied : “ When you went away with 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur, a dispute arose among your men. It came 
about in this way. Somebody said : ‘ Last night I happened to be 
near the Khan's tent, when I heard Khwaja Ali Bahadur say to the 
Khan : Our people are in a very broken condition [and there is 
nothing to be done with them] ; they have hardly anything left ; 
but our opponents have cattle and property in abundance, because 
every one of [the Khan’s] dependants is either a Mir or a Mirzada, 
and wishes to have power and precedence over others, which they 
cannot jjossibly obtain. Moreover, we cannot attain any object or 
carry out any scheme by means of such people. It will be best 
for us, therefore, for the reasons I have given, to separate from 
these men and to go and join the other side. Let these people go 
wherever they choose, while we avail ourselves in every possible 
way of the services of our opponents. And with this plan the 
Khan will be greatly pleased. [I tell you] the Khan does not 
intend to return.’ 

“ At these words the people became very despondent and grieved; 
and each one, forming whatever plan seemed best to himself, they 
split up into factions. One party under the leadership of Uchku 
Muhammad Mirza, Shah Mirak and Zikul Bahadur, set out for 
Turfan, the capital of 3 Iansur Khan. Another division under 
Kara Kulak, took the road to Andijan, in the hope that the Khans 
who had proceeded them had been well received by Shahi Beg 
Kliiin. And a third division, under the direction of Khush Gildi 
Kukildiish and Aziz Birdi Agha, resolved to go to the court of 
Mirzii Abii Bakr in Kashghar. Thus did they form themselves 
into different parties.’’ 

The Khiin used always to say ; “ When I learnt these facts, I was 
filled with amazement and alarm. Dismay took possession of my 
mind. I asked him how many days ago this had happened ; he 
replied that on the particular day he had left thorn, the discussion 
had taken place, and they had separated. 

*• I then dismounted, and for a while remained buried in thought. 
At length I resolved to leave my horse in the impenetrable jungles 
of Karin, and myself to lie in ambush for antelopes ; and when I 
had killed them, to eat their flesh and to clothe myself with their 
skins ; thus I would spend several years, until I should see how 
events might fall out. 

“With this intention, having withdrawn my led horse to one 
side, I set out on my road.” 

[It must be understood that] it is a custom among the Moghuls, 
for the bravest of their youth to spend a long time alone, either 
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in the deserts, the mountains or the forests, at a distance of one 
or two months’ journey from any of their fellow creatures, and to 
feed and clothe themselves with the flesh and skins of antelopes. 
Such persons they esteem as brave and manly; and it is, in fact, 
a very difiicult and dangerous mode of life. 

[The Khan] having resolved upon this strange and perilous 
adventure, gave the slave his liberty, and set out on his own 
design. He spent the night in what he considered a suitable 
spot, and on the morrow again started on his road. But first of 
all he surveyed the country, in accordance with the Moghul 
practice of circumspection and caution. For it is their custom, 
in the morning, to examine carefully the road by which they 
have just come, and also to reconnoitre that by which they 
intend to travel the same day ; the travellers having ascended a 
piece of rising ground, and having carefully inspected both the 
roads, then give some fodder to their horses, which have been 
tethered all night. The purpose of this vigilance which they 
practise is, that if anybody should happen to be following them, 
and should have come on during the night, he would be seen, and 
could be guarded against. When the horses have grazed long 
enough, and no one is visible in either direction, the road is again 
taken at midday, and the journey continued till midnight, so 
that no one may discover the traveller or his nightly resting- 
place. Such is the cautious practice of the Moghuls. 

Tlio Kliiin, looking round carefully on all sides, after a short 
time descried something black on tho load by which he had 
come tho day before, and l)cgan to fear lest those tribesmen, 
regretting that they had let him go, were come in pirrsuit of him. 
But ho presently saw that it was only one person, and that there 
was no one behind him, as far as be could see. Then, as was 
his practice, he placed himself in ambush. He noticed that this 
man was ever and again uttering cries, as if calling for somebody. 
And as he came nearer [the Khan 1 recognised his v'oico as that 
ot Khwaja Ali Bahadur. He rushed out to meet him, and the 
Khwi'ija, also recognising the Khan, dismounted, and they both 
began to weep as they met in aft'ectionate embrace. 

One can imagine the extent of the Khiin’s joy at this meeting. 
Having made an end of wcejung, [the Khan] asked tho Khwiija 
where he had been and what had befallen him. Tho Khwaja 
replied; *■ Ihey carried me off and kept my horse, and placed 
me in the house of one of my acrpiaintances. After a while a 
decrepit and frail old woman, who claimed a blood relationship 
with me, came to me secretly and began to heap reproaches on 
my head, saying ; ‘ Some have been known to serve a Khan yet 
unborn, or an Amir still in his cradle, and to have reaped their 
reward ; yet you, with your lack of zeal, have deserted a great 
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Khiin, who is worthy of a throne and a crown, and in your slug- 
gishness have debased yourself. Else up ; if you have not a 
horse, I have left mine tied up in such and such a place : take it 
and go ! ’ Then my old enthusiasm, which seemed to have died 
within me, revived ; I hastened out and went to the spot she had 
indicated, found the horse, and here 1 am.” 

The Khiin, having bestowed thanks and praises on him, said : 
“ When I found myself alone, I resolved upon the following plan ” 
(and the Khan proceeded to relate to him, from beginning to end, 
what has been told above). Khwaja Ali Bahadur replied : “Peace 
on you ! It was a most excellent resolve for a brave man like 
yourself, under existing circumstances. And it is all the better 
that it should have been so. But now it is possible to proceed 
with greater comfort and ease. However, even if we do spend a 
few years in this way, we must get news of the world whenever 
we can ; for the wheel of the spheres does not always turn in the 
same groove, and we must be on the look out for any opportunity 
that may arise to again obtain the control of affairs. We must 
also be bold.” 

The two then set out with strong hearts and cheerful spirits, 
riding bridle to bridle. On the following day they noticed in 
front of them some black objects : and the same care and pre- 
cautions were observed as on the other occasion. As the objects 
approached, they recognised the two brothers of Khwaja Ali 
Buhiidur, Tika and Ali Mircik, and two of his sons-in-law, Asil 
I’uLid and Buzana [each one accompanied by his servant]. 

After this meeting, the Khan’s position was as sovereignty com- 
pared with that of the day before. The ncw-coiners were then 
asked their story. They related what has been mentioned above, 
and added : “ Khush Gildi and Aziz Birdi, who had determined to 
go to Kashghar, separated from us yesterday.” "With these two 
came Sukar and some of the Kaluchi (who were relatives of a 
certain woman of the name of Makhtum, with whom, during the 
time of the great disturbances in Moghulistan, the Khtin had 
contracted a marriage), and they brought with them several horses 
from the royal stables. 

Having announced this news, the whole party set out in jjursuit 
without delay, and came upon the fugitives towards the end of the 
night ; when these heard the sound of the hoofs of the approaching 
horses, they were filled with dismay and alarm. The Khan and 
his companions called out to each one by name, and they, recog- 
nising his voice and that of the others, were filled with joy. 
They came, running, to the stirrup of his Excellency the Khan 
and, kissing his feet, gave vent to expressions of thankfulness. 

The Khan, being rejoined by Khwaja Ali, was relieved of the 
distress of solitude, but now, on falling in with Tika and his 
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party, he had become a veritable king, compared with his former 
position. ^Vhen, under the guidance of these men, they had 
rejoined the party who had separated from them, the Khan was 
overjoyed at the prospect of a meeting with a slave, who was his 
wife. All were delighted at coming together again, and hoped 
tiiat tliat night they would enjoy a refreshing sleep. The Khan, 
in the same hope, had already taken off his boots and coat, when 
Aziz liirdi Agha came and persuaded him to put them on again. 
Although it was apparently a trouble to do so, it was at least 
a littiug precaution, so he consented, in order to quiet Aziz Birdi, 
and with one boot off [and one boot on] he slumbered peacefully 
on the breast of his wife. For he had taken no rest for several 
nights and days, and was exceedingly fatigued from rough 
travelling and watchful nights. The full enjoyment of sleep had 
not yet come to him, when he heard a war cry \ sv.raii] and the 
sound of giving and taking of blows. Before the Khan could 
jump out of bed, ho saw by the light of the burning camp that 
the enemy were upon them, and were dealing out blows to right 
and loft. He had just time to gird on his quiver, when Khwaja 
Ali arrived. They rushed together, from the blazing camp into 
the darkness, and began to shower down arrows upon the enemy 
who were doing their work in the light, and in the same waj’, 
the men from the camp came out on all sides into the darkness, 
and began to discharge their arrows. The enemy, who were all 
mounted, then withdrew from the light, and the Khan’s men, who 
wore on foot, shot at them from different ambuscades. On account 
of the darknes.s it was not possible to judge of the great numbers of 
the one side or the small numbers of the other. Some of the men, 
in imitation of the Khan, were engaged in discharging arrows, 
while the rest hud gone back to secure the horses. 

As a, tact, this hostile band was part of an army which Mirza 
Ab.i Bakr hud sent to Moghulistaii, with orders to seize and 
neat, in the wur.st iiossible way, any one who might be found in 
the deserts of Boghulistun. The continual raids of these followers 
ot dlii'zu Abii Bakr cau.sed great distress in Moghulistun, and 
threw the iMogliuls and Kirghiz into disorder. [Tlie assailants] 
who weie a division of the force spoken of, had come on at the 
time et ulteriiooii prayer, and when they had seen the Khan’s paity 
arrive and lialt, they liad ciept into concealment till late in the 
night, dhey then seized all the horses, which had been turned 
out to graze, and when darkness was neatly over they made their 
night attack. There were no horses left in the camp ^ except a 
few fat animals, which had been retained for purposes of war. 
These were saddled, and mounted by the men, and some of the 

' The lurki test has, in place of “in the camp’’ — “ among the Khan’s suite.” 
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women of the Khan’s haram ; while two or three other women were 
sent off by their husbands, who found horses for them. The 
Khan’s hoi'se was saddled and brought to him. When day dawned 
all were in the greatest straits. Moreover, except for the two 
or three women already mentioned, all the wives and children of 
our party had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and there was no 
time to take leave or bid farewell. The scar of disappointment 
was marked upon their foreheads, and they never saw each other 
more. But those who fled, drove their wives and men and horses 
before them. The Khan and all those who had any courage and 
strength, followed after them. The cursed enemy came close on 
their heels, and pursued them with the greatest ardour, being, 
moreover, supplied with changes of horses. 

Whenever the enemy approached, the Khan with a few men, 
turned round and plied them with arrows, and kept them at bav 
until his own party had got well on, when he again let loose the 
reins of flight till he overtook them. Thus did they fly fighting : 
and shot their arrows with their faces towards their friends and 
tlieir backs to their enemies This state of affairs continued till 
the hour of the “ prayer of sleep.” The night attack took place in 
the desert plains [chdgai'] of Utluk, w'hich are called Ankghun 
Archa, and by the time of the “ prayer of sleep ” they had reached 
Kumala Kachur,^ which represents a distance of five days’ journey 
at a medium pace. The feeble ones, both women and men, at the 
time of flight and distress, were concealed in the glens and forests, 
while the rest hid themselves wherever they thought most safe. 

With the exception of the Khan’s wife and two or three other 
women, and a few men who had remained, most of these people 
were captured ; only a few escaped. When evening-prayer time 
came, fear of the enemy left them but little peace of mind. They 
were all scattered, every one hiding in the jungle of Kumala 
Kachur ; and from the excess of their terroi', some of those whose 
horses were tired out, left them and crept into the forest on foot. 

When day dawned, they all came out onto an elevation, and 
still concealing themselves, looked carefully round. They could 
see no trace of the enemy. They waited patiently till midday, 
when wherever they happened to be, they called out, and by means 
of their cries were able to find one another ; [they also foxind] 
those whom they had sent into the glens, and of whose fate they 

‘ The spelling of these names is very uncertain; but in whatever form, I cati 
find no trace of them, even on Severtsotif’s detailed map of Zungaiia, &c. Tliey 
Were probably mere local names of uninhabited and unimporiant spots ; thougii 
it is possible that ‘‘Ankghun Archa” may have some connection with the “ On 
Archa marked on modern maps, seeing that this place stands on a river (a riglit 
tributary of the upper Xarin — just east of the Son Kulj called the Ottuk — 
of which perhaps Utluk may be a mis-rendering. The author, however, gives no 
indication of the quarter of Moghulistan where these adventures took place. 
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were till tten ignorant, not knowing whether they had been 
captured or not. 

Eeturning, they looked to see what had become of these people. 
They found that, excepting the Khan’s wife [haram] and one or 
two other persons, all had been discovered and carried olf captive. 
They remained where they were during that day, for they had not 
sufficient strength left to proceed. Moreover, they did not know 
whither they could go. They discussed the matter in all its 
aspects : every one made sugge.stions, and held his own views upon 
the matter; but all their plans were quite impracticable. One 
proposition was that they should live in the forests, and banish 
from their thoughts all desu-e for civilisation. This, however, was 
not considered to be feasible, as it was impossible to exist in the 
forests without the [necessary] weapons, etc. After seeking 
everywhere, they found that all their quivers were empty. At last 
they found one arrow in the Khan’s quiver ; in the rest there 
were none left but tir-i-gaz.^ [And with only one arrow there was 
certainly nothing to be achieved, so perforce this idea must be 
banished from their minds. Another proposal was that] they 
should enter the Dasht-i-Kipchtik, which at that time was an 
asylum and refuge of the Moghul Khans. But this again was 
impossible, on account of their want of arrows [and other weapons. 
A third suggestion was that they should go to Kashghar. But they 
came to the conclusion that] to go to Kashghar was as good as to 
walk, living, into a grave. 

“With Mansur Khan it was but yesterday that they had fought 
a battle, and all their sufferings and calamities were due to him. 
At length they decided upon going to Andijan ; for it was possible 
that Shahi Beg Khan had given Sultiin Mahmud Khan a favourable 
reception. 

The Khiin repeatedly related these details to me, and he used to 
add : “ Those who advised our going to the country of Shahi Beg 
Kh.in, did so out of their ignorance of his true character. However 
.strongly those who knew him protested, and pointed out the 
absurdity and danger of the scheme, which the others had made 
appear so plausible, they would not be dissuaded. I, for my part, 
showed objections and disapjproval in a hundred ways : for 
had I not been a whole year with Shahi Beg Khan ? I well knew 
and understood his temperament, the ways of his Sultans, and the 
intentions of his xVmirs. I knew very well that he would ill-treat 
us, which he did, but when I said this to these ignorant men, they 
replied : ‘ Then what is to be done ? All our proposals are con- 
sidered impracticable or impossible ! [But in going to Shtihi 
Beg Khan] there is some hope of safety. If anything else suggests 
itself to your enlightened mind, tell us of it ; for in every matter 
' Probably arrows of one gaz in length. 
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we are willing to follow and obey yon, mind and body.’ Much as 
I tliougbt the matter over, I was unable to find a solution of the 
difficulty, or offer any other suggestion ; and finally I, with my 
eyes open, and in spite of what I knew, became myself a promoter 
of that very plan for which I had so severely reproved my men. 
For, in truth, there was no choice left. Knowingly and deliberately 
I rushed upon calamity ! 

“ On the morrow, having prepared myself for death and my heart 
for martyrdom, I set out to pay homage to Jani Beg Sultan, which 
was the first step to entering the service of Shahi Beg Khan. And 
there was no great difference between that stage ^ and the bottom 
of the tomb.” 

These events took place in the year 914,^ just two months after 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and one month before Sultan 
Khalil Sultan was drowned in the ocean of mercy, all of which 
has been mentioned above. Sultan Khalil Sultan was the full 
brother of the Khan. 

At this date Babar Padishah was established on the throne of 
Kabul, and his power was nearly absolute. 

Having reached this point in the Khan’s story, it is necessary 
for the better understanding of the history, that I should now 
revert to the stories of my father and Babar Padishah. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

FLIGHT OF MY FATHEE MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KUEKAN FROM BEFORE SHAIII 
BEG KHAN INTO KHORASAN ; WITH SOME INCIDENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 

It has been related above, how Kunduz submitted without resist- 
ance, on the advent of the victorious army of Mahmud Sultan ; also 
how I, after being confined in prison by Khusrau Shah for a year, 
obtained my release, went and joined my father, and together with 
all the members of my family, proceeded to Shahr-i-Sabz, which 
Shahi Beg Khan had given to my father [together with its 
dependencies]. 

In the beginning of Sagittarius, Shahi Beg Khan marched on 
Khwarizm. 

All the heads of the Moghuls, whether Sultans or Amirs, 

‘ Instead of the words “ that stage,” the Turin MS. has ; — “ tlie service of 
Jani Beg Sultan.” — E. 

- loOS-9 A.D. 
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together with their train, were dwelling among the Uzbegs, and 
fear and apprehension continually occupied their hearts. 

In the meanwhile, Mahmud Sultan, who had always been a 
defender of the Moghuls, died in Kunduz, whereat all the Moghuls, 
and especially my father, were much afflicted and saddened. For 
Mahmud Sultan had borne him such love, and had bestowed so 
much kindness on him, that if ever one of Shahi Beg Khan’s 
nobles wrote a letter of cruelty or violence upon the tablet of the 
imagination concerning my father, he would draw a line through 
it with the pen of his protection ; or else would erase this writing 
from the tablet of the rancorous heart of the evil-minded man, 
with the penknife of punishment. In fact, he recognised it as his 
duty to side with my father in all things. His death was a source 
of great uneasiness to the Moghuls in general, and to my father in 
particular. But Shahi Beg Khan said privately to Amir J;in Yafa, 
who was an intimate friend of my father, that he would on no 
account whatever leave Khwarizm until he had reduced it, and it 
was clear that the siege ^ would be a very protracted one : — “ There 
are, at the present moment, about 30,000 Moghuls among our 
Uzbegs. So long as any of the Moghul chiefs remain, these men 
will continue to servo them, and never enter our service. If a 
favourable occasion presents itself, they will do to us that which 
we did to them. The first among them is Muhammad Husain 
Kurkiin ; I think of him all day, but feel that to kill him would 
be like killing one of the Khans — an act that would obliterate all 
the kindnesses I have ever shown the Khans. Hence, it will be best 
for you to announce to him my intention, so that he may rise up 
with all speed and escape while he has yet a foot [to walk upon], 
and no longer tempt his fate. For after his departure, I must 
make all the other Moghul Amirs feel the blood-drinking scimitar.” 

Amir Jan Yafa immediately sent a messenger, who reached my 
father at the hour of midday prayer, and by the time of afternoon 
jjraycr my father, having chosen me from among his children to 
accompany him, together with sixteen of his servants, fled towards 
Khorasiin. This event remains fixed in my mind like a dream or 
a fant.asy. 

In those days Sultiin Said Khan was also in Samarkand. Three 
day.s after [our flight] he fled to Moghulistun ; but this story has 
been told, above. 

Of those children whom my father left behind him in Shahr-i- 
Sabz, the eldest was Habiba Sultan Khanish ; Shahi Beg Khan 
k'C'pt her in his haram at T.ishkand, where he also kept Aisha 
Sultan Khtinim, the daughter of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and who 

' The author .appears to mean tlie siege of Khwarizm, or Kliiva ; but Erskino 
mentions that Slialii Bog was besieging Kelat (I presume Kelat-i-Ghilzai) at 
the time, (itco Hid. i., p, 257 ) 
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is nowadays better known as Mogbul Khanim. After a while he 
married her, with various ceremonies, to Abdullah Khan, son of 
Mahmud Sultan. 

[2.] Next in age was Ganhar Shah Begum, whom Amir Jan Vafa 
obtained, in marriage, for his own son Amir Yar, in return for 
having carried the message to my father. 

[3.] I come next. I accompanied my father. 

[4-] Another was Muhammad Shah, whom one of my father’s 
relations had taken after my father into Khorasan. 

[5.] The youngest of all was Abdullah Mirza, who has been 
mentioned above, as having accompanied his mother, Sultanim 
Begum. I shall tell his life in these pages. 

In short, we left Shahr-i-Sahz, and, passing one night on the road, 
reached, at the close of [the second] day, the banks of the Eiver 
Amuya ; the cold was very severe and we only succeeded in cross- 
ing with great difficulty ; without entering Balkh, we went on to 
Khorasan. 

Those were the last days of the life and reign of Mirza Sultan 
Husain, who was a grandson of Mirza Jahangir,^ son of Amir 
Timur. None of his ancestors, as far back as Amir Timur, had 
attained to sovereignty. Mirza Sultan Husain, however, had, after 
years of struggles and hardships, won Khorasan at the point 
of the sword, and during forty-eight years, while firmly established 
on the throne of Herat, he governed the four quarters of Khorasan. 
He encouraged aU the arts and crafts of the world to such a 
degree that in every separate profession he produced an unsurpassed 
master. 

Having reached this point, I meditated and felt that I ought to 
write something concerning these lords of revelation and masters 
of manifestation, who lived at this time. And though I did not, 
with my lack of capacity, seem fit for the task, yet strange to say, 
I could not see my way to omit recording one or two circumstances 
in relation to these men. In any case I will make a beginning, in 
the hope that, with the aid of existing memoirs [tazMra], which 

‘ Our author should have said that Sultan Husain Mirza (Baikora) was great- 
grandson of Omar Shaikh, son of Amir Timur — not the grandson of Jahangir. 
Sultan Husain’s father was 5Iansur Mirza, his grandfather Baikara Jlirza, eon of 
Omar Shaikh. He succeeded Sultan Abu Said on the tlirone of Khorasan in 
.^.H. 878, and reigned till his death in 912 (1474 to 1507); but previous to 878 he 
had been ruler in Mazandaran and Gurgan. He is said, by Erskine, to have been a 
man of great power and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguished 
of the Princes of the house of Timur, at that time living. The capital of 
Khorasan was then at Heri, or Herat, wliich, for about half a century, was cele- 
brated, “ not merely for tlie splendour and dignity of its Court, the architectural 
beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and palaces, but as being the resort of 
the greatest divines, philosophers, poets, and historians of the age.” Sultan 
Husain, besides being eminent as a ruler, was also well known as a poet and a 
writer of fiction — under the name of Husaini. (See S. Laue Poole, Muhamd. 
Dynasties, table facing p. 268. Erskine, Baber, pp. Ivi. and 125; History i., 
p. 77 ; Beale, Orient. Biographies.') 
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shall sujjplement the deficiencies of my humble reed, it may prove 
worthy of the perusal of the clear-sighted. 

St ***** * 

As it does not lie in my power to write a separate book in 
memory of these men, I have in this Epitome only devoted a 
few lines to some of them, in order to satisfy my mind and to calm 
my inner man. [Quatrain]. . . . ^ 

Shaikh Til Islm/i, tko Light of Beligion, 

Mauldnd Ahdur Itahmdn Jdvii. 

He was far the greatest and most excellent and learned of all 
the saints and spiritual guides of the time of Mirza Sultan Husain. 

He is much too great to stand in need of any mention from my 
humble pen ; so I will simply trace his discipleship. He was a 
disciple of Maulana Sad-ud-Din Kashghari, disciple of Maulana 
Nizam-ud-Din Khamushi, disciple of Khwaja Ala-ud-Din Attar, 
disciple of His Holiness the Kibla of the Pious, Khwaja Baha ’ul 
Hakk va ud-Din, generally known as Khwaja K akshband. 

Mauldnd Sad-ud-Din Kdshghari. 

He belonged to one of the most noble families in the country of 
Kiishghar, and his race had produced Ulamas, and many pious and 
devout men and saints. Among whom was Shaikh Habib, the 
disciple of Shaikh Sayyid Kardgar, disciple of Shaikh Mohibb 
Mujarracl.- 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad, my great-great-grandfather, placed his 
son Mir Sayyid Ali in the service of Shaikh Habib, when he was 
very young. 

******* 

Mauldnd Nizdm-ud-Din Khdmush. 

I have heard fiom a certain distinguished person that [even] 
before Mauhind Kizam-ud-Din became a disciple of Khwaja Ala- 
ud-Hin he was an exceedingly pious and chaste man. He used to 
sit in the mosque of the Lawyers, and was an admirer of the 
spiiituality of the Shaikh. 

’ Here follow some notices of saint-, learned men, poets, singers and others, 
the bulk of which are omitted, as the persons they treat of have no connection 
with the history They are all, Dr Rieu informs me, to be found in other books ; 
indeed, the author acknowledges that he has taken them chiefly fiom “existing 
lueinuirs,” and has wiitten them for his own satisfaction. As. however, three of 
the saints mentioned are persons of importance, and appear to have played some 
part in the history of the times, the brief notices ot their lives Lave been trans- 
lated, though the anecdote.s regarding them have been lett out; these last are 

notonl> irrbleiant, butcliildish 

- Tiie nami" Kdrdgnr stands in the Tmki HlS. Kdzargar : while for Mujarrad 
may perhaps be lead 
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He performed many miracles, as is related in the Nafahdt ul 
’uns. 

******* 

Beturn from the Digression. 

My father arrived in Khorasan at the time when its pomp and 
splendour and learning were at their highest, and the fame of 
Herat and its people uas spread over the world. 

At that time the sons of Mirza Sultan Husain, who had revolted 
against their illustrious father, had repented and had been allowed 
to kiss his feet, and they now surrounded the Mirza’s throne with 
honour and respect. 

When my father arrived in Herat, the people came out to receive 
him, and attended his passage with honour. They then conducted 
him to a magnificent residence — worthy of his rank — which they 
had made ready for him. 

[When my father went to pay his respects to Mirza Sultan 
Husain], Mir Muhammad Baranduk Barlas, who had been one of 
the Amirs of Shah Eukh and who, at that time, in respect of age, 
rank, understanding, intelligence, and knowledge of the laws and 
customs, had not his equal among the whole of the Chaghatai Ulus, 
came and spoke to my father about kneeling at the audience. My 
father agreed to his proposals. The Mirza also showed my father 
great honour, and placed him above all his children, even above 
his son Badi-uz-Zaman, who was the eldest and most respected of 
the Mirza’s sons. In this city, which might have been compared 
to Paradise, my father commanded the utmost respect and dis- 
tinction, and enjoyed every possible luxury. 

The Mirza, for his personal satisfaction, had determined on an 
alliance between one of his granddaughters and my father. The 
latter did not approve of this connection, because the Mirza was 
very old and afflicted with paralysis and gout, and the power of 
his children would not be such that, when they succeeded their 
father, they would be able to cope with Shahi Beg Khan. Never- 
theless, as it had been arranged, he contracted the marriage. 

In the meanwhile, Shah Begum, as has been mentioned above, 
went, from Moghulistan to Samarkand with a petition for Shahi 
Beg Khan. The latter was intent on the conquest of Khwarizm, 
which was a dependency of Mirza Sultan Husain. It was on 
Shahi Beg Khan’s warning that my father had fled to Khorasan, 
and Sultiin Said Khan had taken refuge in Moghulistan. Most of 
the Moghul chiefs had gone to the kingdom of the next world, 
while some had been thrown into confinement. Shah Begum was 
banished and sent to Khorasan. The rest of the Moghuls accom- 
panied the expedition into Khwarizm. 

In enumerating the names of the children of Yunus Khan, I 

o 2 
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mentioned that the eldest was Mihr Nigar Khanim, who married 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza, hing of Samarkand. When Shahi Beg Khan 
seized and put to death Sultan Ali Mirza and subdued Samarkand, 
he married Mihr Nigar Khanim. When he besieged Babar 
Padishah in that city, for the last time, and compelled him to 
capitulate, he demanded Khanzada Begum. Babar Padishah gave 
up Khanzada Begum in exchange for his own life, and escaped, as 
has been mentioned. Now as Mihr Nigar Khanim was maternal 
aunt to Khanzada Begum, and as it was unlawful for both to be 
wedded to the same man, he divorced Mihr Nigar Khanim, and 
married Khanzada Begum. The Khanim had dwelt in Samarkand. 
When Shah Begum was sent to Khorasan, the Khanim accompanied 
her mother-in-law. My father had a maternal aunt, who had 
remained in Shahr-i-Sabz, whither many of her connections had 
fled ; she, having taken my brother Muhammad Shah with her, 
came with the Begum and the Khanim to Khorasan. 

Before the arrival of this party, my father resolved to make the 
Pilgrimage of the Hijaz, but when they joined him he gave up this 
intention, thinking that they would be in danger if left alone in a 
strange land. He then decided to remove them to Kabul, where 
Babar Padishah was, as has been related. Shah Begum was the 
stepmother of the Emperor’s mother ; Mihr Nigar Khanim was his 
maternal aunt. 

In short, having, with this intention, obtained leave to depart 
from Mirza Sultan Husain, they set out for Kabul. A few days 
before they reached Kabul the mother of Babar Padishah, Kutluk 
Nigar Khanim, died, and her death was a great misfortune to all. 
In spite of his mourning, Babar Padishah came out to receive them, 
and gave the party a warm welcome, accompanied by every honour 
that he was able to show them. Here they spent some time in the 
greatest ease and comfort. 

Soon after this, came news of the death of Mirza Sultan Husain. 
In the natural order of things, and in conformity with recognised 
custom and practice, Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman should have succeeded 
his father on the throne. But Khadija Begum, one of the late 
Sultan’s wives, who was at the head of a factious party, succeeded 
in getting Muzaffar Husain Mirza, who was her own son, to share 
the government with Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman. This she did, in spite 
of the objections of the wise men of the time [who were at last 
compelled to consent to the unstable arrangement] which was in 
consequence carried out. 

In the meantime, Jahangir Mirza, who was in Ghazni, being 
discontented with the narrow limits of his territories, marched for 
Khorasan. [At the same time] he sent a petition to the Emperor, 
saying ; “ Sultan Husain Mirza has lately departed this life. It 
has occurred to me that, at this crisis, I should go and offer my 
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help and alliance to his sons. Probably I may be able to help 
them in some way.” When this petition reached Babar Padishah, 
he at once set out, with the intention that if he fell in with 
Jahangir Mirza on the road, he would turn him back, or if not, would 
pursue his brother into Khorasan. [In either case] he would not 
be long in ascertaining what schemes Mirza Jahangir had in his 
mind. As soon as the Emperor had resolved on this plan, he came 
to my father’s house, and asked him to undertake the management 
of Kabul and its dependencies. My father would not accept the 
invitation, but said, in excuse ; “ When in Khorasan, I resolved to 
undertake the Pilgrimage ; if I were to bind myself to the measure 
you propose, my resolution would be to no purpose. Let this 
business be entrusted to one of your great Amirs, and I will render 
him assistance to the utmost extent of my ability.” The Emperor 
then sent for Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Maulana Baba Bishaghari, 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur,i and one or two other of his [trust- 
worthy] chiefs, and after complimenting [my father], said to him : 
“ I am about to start for Khorasan, having the most perfect 
reliance on you. These Amirs will conduct the different affairs of 
the State under your general supervision.” Having thus spoken, 
and after further compliments, he set out for Eihorasan. 


CHAPTEE X. 

bAbar Padishah’s expedition into khoras.an. tp.oubles and con- 
tentions IN KABUL. 

After the Emperor’s departure for Khorasan, up till the middle 
of the winter, all was order and quiet in Kabul. He, however, 
stayed away a long while, and various reports began to circulate ; 
the main roads were also blocked by the Hazara highwaymen. 

In the list, given above, of the children of Yunus Khan, it was 
stated that he had five daughters and two sons. 

By his wife, Isan Daulat Begum, he had three daughters : 
[1.] Mihr Xigar Khanim, who has been already mentioned as 
being at this time in Kabul ; having accompanied Shah Begum 
from Samarkand. [ 2 .] Kutluk Nigar Khanim, the mother of the 
Emperor, who died just before the arrival of Shah Begum, the 
Khanim and my father, in Kabul. [ 3 .] My mother, who died 
during the interval of peace [amdni\ in Tashkand, which has been 
mentioned. 


‘ The Turki MS. has KuM in place of Kulilur — K. 
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By Shah Begum he had four children : [1] Sultan Mahmud Khan ; 
12] Sultan Ahmad Khan ; [3] Sultcin Mgar Khanim, who was the 
wifeof Mirza Sultan Mahmud (son of Mirzii Sultan Abu Said) and the 
mother of Mirza Khan ; and [41 Daulat Sultan Khanim, who was wife 
of Timur Sultan, son of Shahi Beg Khan. All of these have been 
mentioned liefore. From this it will be seen that Shah Begum 
was step-grandmother ^ to both the Emperor and myself ; and 
[actual] grandmother to Mirza Khiin. After the defeat of the 
Khans, when the Emperor went to the hill country of Hisar, he 
was there joined by Mirza Khan, who accompanied him wherever 
he went. And the Emperor looked upon him as his own son ; for, 
as has been explained, Mirza Khan’s father and mother were of the 
same family as the Emperor’s father and mother. 

On account of straitened circumstances [Mirza Khan] did not 
accompany the Emperor on that expedition, but stayed behind in 
the service of his grandmother Shah Begum. As various reports 
came in concerning the Emperor and the Mirzas of Khorasan, the 
motherly love of Shah Begum began to burn in her heart, and she 
persuaded herself that the Emperor had fallen into the hands of 
the Mirzas of Khorasan. Also, on account of the enmity that 
existed between Sultan Husain Mirza and Abu Said Mirza, and 
the bloodshed which had resulted therefrom, [she thought] that the 
Emperor would never escape from their power. Moreover, reports 
which seemed to confirm this view were constantly arriving ; and 
it was considered time to put Mirza Khan upon the throne in the 
Emperor’s place. 

When this plan was suggested to my father, he would not hear 
of it. An altercation followed which led to much sorrow ; and the 
distress of Shah Begum gave offence to the Khans. All this 
brought much trouble upon my father, who at last, being exas- 
perated, said : “ As you will not be warned by me, I will no longer 
be your adviser.” Nevertheless, the Emperor’s Amirs, who used 
to come daily out of the castle to wait on my father, continued to 
come, as was their wont. After one month’s bickering and 
quarrelling, Shah Begum had quite resolved to set Mirza Khan up 
in the Emperor’s 2 )lace.- My father [then] said privately to the 
Amirs, that it was not necessary for them to come to him anymore. 
When the Amirs re-entered the castle, my father went aw’ay to a 
place called .-Vb-B;lraii, which is a day’s march from Kabul, and 
withdrew himself fiom jmblic affairs. Shah Begum and some 
IMoghuls [then] read the Khutba in the name of idirza Khan, and 
did their utmost to seize the fort of Kabul ; whereupon numerous 


' The term useJ is ilddar-i-Kaldn-i-Salxihi — K. 

= The whole nf this paragraph is more or less obscure, and very badly arranged ; 
but the sense is. I tliiiik, preserved in the translation. Erskine has made it 
nearly the same. (See History i., pp. 249-50.) 
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fights ensued. Shah Begum ■■'ent a letter of entreaty to my father 
to return, and as entreaties and remonstrances were unlimited, my 
father could not choose hut come. During twenty-four days they 
laid siege to the castle of Kabul ; and in the course of these 
operations the Emperor himself arrived.'^ 


CHAPTEE XI. 

BABA.R Padishah’s journey into khorasan, and his return from 

KHORASAN TO KABUL. 

When Bahar Padishah went in pursuit of Jahangir, he came 
upon him in the mountains of Hazara. After holding a consultation, 
it was determined that the wisest plan would he to proceed into 
Khorasan, as with some aid, the sons of Sultan Husain Mirza might 
he enabled to withstand Shahi Beg Khan. So with this object in 
view, they turned towards Khorasan, and, on their arrival, these 
two brothers « ere warmly welcomed by the people of Khorasan, 
while the two Mirzas, for their part, were ovei joyed at their advent. 
But there exi.sted no accord between these two Mirzas. In the first 
place, Babar Padishah knew that they were not at one; he also 
knew that without unity they could effect nothing. Moreover, 
Jahangir Mirza, from having indulged too freely in wine drinking, 
was suffering so severely from dysentery, [from a disease called] 
mMi', and a burning fever, that it was generally reported that Khadija 

' This episode has no doubt been slurred over by the author, in order to excul- 
pate his father as far as possible, but there can be no question that the latter was 
guilty of a serious act of treachery towards Baber, and that he gave his counten- 
ance to the schemes of Shah Begum. Baber himself seems to have regarded 
Muhammad Husain Mirza as one of the chief movers in the plot, and evidently 
felt his ingratitude acutely, though, with characteristic generosity, he spared the 
IMirza’s life, when the latter fell into his hands. In recording the event in his 
■' Memoirs,” Baber concludes the account of it thus : “ Muhammad Husain 
jMirza had conducted himself in such a criminal and guilty way, and had been 
actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings that, had he been 
cut in pieces or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. 
As we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and 
daughters by my mother’s sister Khub Jfigar Khanim, I took that circumstance 
into consideration and gave him his liljerty, allowing him to set out for Khorasan. 
Yet this ungrateful thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with 
such lenity and whose life I had spared, entirely forgetful of this benefit, abused 
and scandalised my conduct to Shaibak Khan [Shahi Beg Khan]. It was but a 
short time, however, before Shaibak Khan put him to death and thus suiBciently 
avenged me : — 

[ Verses] : “ Deliver over him who injures you to Fate, 

For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel.” 

(See Memoirs, p. 218.) 
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Begum ("after her old fashion^ had put poison in his wine. For 
these and other reasons, he took his leave and returned to Kabul. 

On reaching the Hazara mountains, he learnt that Mirza 
Khan and Muhammad Husain Mirza were besieging Kabul. 
Leaving the heavy baggage with Mirza Jahangir (who, being sick, 
was travelling in a litter ) he advanced with all possible speed 
towards the passes of Hindu Kush, accompanied by a small body 
of men. (The passes] were covered with snow. They, however, 
crossed them with much difficulty, and advanced, by forced 
marches, upcjn Kabul. At dawn one day they made a rapid 
descent upon the towm. Those who were outside the fort of Kabul, 
and had been attacking those within, crept into concealment on 
every side, while those who were within, rushed out and carried 
off, as plunder, all that fell in their waj^, both w'ithin and without 
[the walls]. The Emperor, in conformity with his affectionate 
nature, without ceremony, and without a sign of bitterness — nay, 
with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour — came into the 
jjresence of his step-grandmother, who had withdrawn her affection 
I'rom him, and set up her grandson as king in his stead. Shah 
Begum was confounded and abashed [at his generous behaviour] 
and knew not what to say. 

The Emperor, going down on his knees, embraced her with great 
affection, and said ; “ "What right has one child to be vexed because 
the motherly bounty descends upon another ? The mother’s 
authority over her children is in all respects absolute.” He 
added : “ I have not slept all night, and have made a long 
journey.” So saying, he laid his head on Shah Begum’s breast and 
tried to sleep ; he acted thus in order to reassure the Begum. He 
had scarcely fallen asleep, when his maternal aunt, Mihr Nigdr 
Khiinim, entered. The Emperor leapt up and embraced his 
beh-ived aunt with every juanifestution of affection. The Khtinira 
said to him ; “ Ytiur children, wives and household are lonErina- to 
sec you. I give thanks that I have been permitted to behold you 
once again. Kise up and go to your family in the castle. I too 
am going thither.” 

So he went to the castle, and on his arrival all the Amirs and 
people began to thank God for His mercy. They made the dust 
of the feet of that loving king, powder ikohfj for their eyes. 
Then the Klu'inim conducted Mirza Khun and my father before 
the Emjieror. As tl’.ey apprc.ached, the Emperor came out to 
receive them. The Khaiiim then said : “ Oh, soul of your mother! 
I have also brought my guilty grandson and your unfortunate 
brother to you. What have you to saj’ to them ? ” and she 
pointed to my father. When the Emperor saw my father, he 
instantly came forward, with his wonted courtesy, and smiling, 
openly embraced him, made many kind inquiries and showed him 
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marked affection. He then embraced Mirzii Khtin in like manner, 
and displayed a hundred proofs of love and good feeling. He 
conducted the whole ceremony with the utmost gentleness of 
manner, hearing himself, in all his actions and words, in such 
a way that not a trace of constraint or artifice was to be seen in 
them. But however much the Emperor might try to wear away 
the rust of shame with the polish of mildness and humanity, he 
was rmable to wipe out the dimness of ignominy which had 
covered the mirror of their hopes. 

My father and Mirza Khan obtained permission to go to 
Kandahar. The Emperor, by entreaty and unremitting attentions, 
detained Shah Begum and the Khanim. When they reached 
Kandahar, Mirza Khan remained there, while my father proceeded 
in the direction of Farah and Sistan, with the intention of carrying 
out that holy resolve which he had made while in Khorasan. On 
his arrival in the territory of Farah, he heard of the conquest 
of Khorasan, by Shahi Beg Khan, and the overthrow of the 
Chaghatai. The high roads and passes were in a dangerous state, 
being obstructed and even closed. Thus my father was prevented 
from executing his purpose. This happened in the year 912.'^ 


CHAPTER XII. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF B-4bAR PAMSH.AH’s SOJOURN IS K.ABUL, AND A FF.VV 
STORIES COSSECTED THEREWITH. 

It has been already related that the Emperor, in the year 909, 
conquered Kabul from Mukim, son of Zunnun Arghun. [On this 
expedition] he was accompanied by nearly 20,000 men of the army 
of Khusrau iShiih. Xow' as Kabul was unable to support so great 
a host, the Emperor resolved to invade Hindustan. But on that 
expedition, from ignorance of the roads, they frequently came to 
places where provisions w^ere scarce, and most of their cattle 
perished. Although there was not a single battle in that campaign, 
yet the army suffered a severe reverse. On their return to Kabul, 
many of Khusrau Shah’s men deserted him. At this crisis Shah 
Begum and my father arrived in Kabul, and the Emperor proceeded 
to Khorasan (as has been related above). 

After we went to Kandahar, in consequence of all that had 
passed, the people were reduced to the most afilicting want and 
distress. In addition to this, Jahangir Mirza, who was at that 
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time the stay and support of the Emperor’s government, died. 
After the occurrence of these events, he [the Emperor] wished to 
strengthen his power hy whatever means were available, in order 
that he might he firmly and securely established in Kabul. To 
this end, he sent an envoy to Shah Beg in Kandahar. Shah Beg 
was the son of Zunnun Arghun, who was one of the greatest 
Amirs of Mirza Sultan Husain, under whom he had, during 
thirty years, conducted the affairs of Kandahar and Zamindawar. 
Although he was a brave and intelligent man, yet by denying 
himself everything, he amassed great wealth. He had gone in 
person to Khorasan to assist the Mirzas. When Shahi Beg Khan 
attacked Herat, he alone went out to oppose the advance of the 
Uzbeg army, and in the engagement which ensued, he was slain. 
He was succeeded, in Kandahar, by his son Shah Beg. [As has 
been stated] the Emperor sent an envoy to Shrih Beg, saying : 
“ Since the children of Mirza Sultan Husain have been extirpated, 
it is fitting that the gates of obedience and service should be 
opened, and at this time there is no one in the palace of our 
sovereignty, who is more worthy than yourself of occupying the 
highest post.” But in .spite of all the Emperor's assurances and 
promises, Sh.ih Beg refused ; for he had higher views of dignity 
than that of entering into a state of dependence. To be brief, 
this refusal led to an outbreak of hostilities. The Emperor 
marched to Kandahar, in the neighbourhood of which town a 
battle was fought, and that a very bloody one. Einally victory 
declared for the Emperor ; the dust of flight fllled the eyes of 
Shiih Beg's men, and they were thrown into such confusion that 
they were unable to enter the fort of Kandahar. Thus, without 
baggage, they crept on tuw'ards Sui,^ and bis good fortune was 
changed to desolation. So much treasure fell into the Emperor’s 
hands, that [the gold and jewels] and Shahrukhi - were divided 
among the army by the shieldful. 

Mirza Khiin, who had st.iyed in Kandahar, now joined the 
Emperor, who retui ned to Kabul laden with much spoil and 
treasure, having left Snlt.in Kasir Mirza, younger brother of 
.lahangir Mirza. in charge of Kandahar. 

On his return to Kabul [important] news came from Badakhshan. 

' From tlie abridged 5I.s!. translation at the British JIuseum, Erskine appears 
to have read this name Sivi, m the text used by him. If tliat ia the correct 
reading, probably Sihi is the phice indicated. In ..nr t. xts, it may re.ad as 
well as i^xd. For Baber’s .account of these transactions, see Memoirs, pp. 22i seg. 

' The S’xdixrxrJ.hi was a com rtckoned hy Erskine tn lie rtf the probable value 
of 91 or 9:^ penee. when the rupee w.is worth two sliillings. {lUAorxj, i. Append. 
F..") I infir that it derived its name from Snah-ltukh Mirza, fourth son of 
Timur, who reiem t! in K' orasin, etc . from 140,5-1417. and that it w.is a silver 
Coin, tlntngh C'll Tlaliesoii, in his TJir nr AUmr. < nibs it "a gold coin of 
Khoia-au” (p .od). The >huhrxil.lii does not ajtptar in Mr. S. Lane Poole’s 
tables. 
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When the country of Khusran Shah^ was annexed by the Uzbeg, 
some of the people of Badakhshan refused to submit, and on 
several occasions put the Uzbeg army to flight, wherefore every 
commander of 1000 men \'mir hazari] attained the rank of Sardar, 
and placed the heads of the Uzbeg on their pikes. ^ Their leader 
was Zobir Eaghi.^ 

Shah Begum laid claim to Badakhshfm, saying : “ It has been 
our hereditary kingdom for 3000 years.'^ Though I, being a 
woman, cannot myself attain to the sovereignty, yet my grandson 
Mirza Khan can hold it. Males descended from me and my 
children will certainl v not be rejected.” The Emperor assented, 
and Shah Begum and Mirza Khan departed for Badakhshan.“ My 
brother Muhammad Shah, who was in the service of the Begum, 
accompanied them. As they approached Badakhshan, Mirza 
Khan was sent forward to announce to Zobir Eaghi the arrival of 
the Begum, and to explain her intentions. 

No sooner had Mirza Khan left them, than the army of Aba Bakr 
marching from Kashghar came upon them. All the men and the 
Begum, and all who were of the party, were seized and carried 
off [to Kashghar]. An account of Aba Bakr “ will shortly follow. 

Mirza Khan [hearing of this event] hastened to Zobir Eughi. 
At first Zobir treated him with respect and honour, but afterwards 
paid so little attention to him, that he allowed only one or two 
servants to wait on him. When things had gone on a short time 
in this way, Yusuf Ali Kukilddsh Divana, one of Mirzii Khan’s 
old retainers, conspired with eighteen other persons, and one night 
fell on Zobir, slew him, and set Mirza Khan upon the throne. 
From that date, 913, till the end of his life, Mirza Khan reigned 
over Badakhshan. 

' Khusrau’s country was the province of Kunduz, or more properly the territory 
of Kattaghun, of which Kunduz was the capital. 

The words are Sir-dari, but the passage makes no sense when translated 
literally. Erskiue (in a note to his MS. in the British Museum) suggests a 
pun on the words Sardar and Sir-ddri, by adopting which, the translation 
may stand as given here. 

“ That is, a native of Eagh — a hill district in north-western Badakhshan, on 
the lett bank of the Panjah, and opposite Kulab. 

* Shah Begum (Kliau Mirza’s grandmother) was, as we have been told above, 
the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammad, King of Badakhshan, and the widow 
of Yunus Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. (See also Baber, p. 231.) 

^ This Mirza Khan (or properly, perhaps, Khan Mirza) was the sou of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, who was third son of Sultan Abu Said and an uncle of Baber. 
Mirza Khan was ruler of Hisar, Khatlan and Badakhslian. His mother was 
Nigar Klianim, a sister of Baber’s mother. Consequently he was Baber’s cousin, 
both by the father’s and the mother’s side. His proper name was Sultan Vais 
Mirza, and it is not clear how he acquired that of Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan. 
One of his brotiiers, Baisanghar Jlirza. had been murdered, and another, called 
Sultan Masud Mirza, had been blinded by Khusrau Shah. (See Baber, pp. 128 
and 237). 

“ Aba Bakr was a Dughlat, and brother of the author’s uucle, Sayyid Muiiammad 
Mirza. 
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After the conquest of Kandahar, Babar remained in Kabul. 
Those Moghuls of Khusrau Shah’s army who had stayed behind, 
to the number of about 3000, now raised Abdur Eazzak ^ to the 
throne, and declared against the Emperor, who had only 500 men 
left with him. However, with these 500 men, he met them in a 
pitched battle. This was one of the Emperor’s greatest battles. 
After much giving and taking of blows and countless hand-to-hand 
fights, the Emperor broke and routed the foe. In that action he 
personally, and alone, engaged five different champions of the 
enemy : Ali Sayyid Gur, Ali Sinar, and three others, and with 
brave strokes and sword cuts, put them all to flight. 

In this same battle, Abdur Eazzak Mirza fell into the Emperor’s 
hands, but was treated with generosity and set at liberty. 

After these events, the affairs of the Emperor began to march 
favourably in Kabul, where he remained until the year 916 [1510], 
when Shahi Beg Khan was slain, as will be mentioned below. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

EXPEDITION OF SH.IhI BEG KHAN INTO KHWAEIZM. HIS CONQUEST OF 
THAT COUNTP.Y. HIS RETURN TO MAVAEA-UN-NAHR, AND HIS MARCH 
INTO KHORAS.In. 

When Shiihi Beg Khun had disposed of the Moghuls, Sultan Said 
Khan fled to Moghuli,st,in, and ray father to Khorasan. Some [of 
the Moghuls] were put to death and others imprisoned. Shah 
Begum was sent into Khorasan, while the rest of the Moghuls, [Shahi 
Beg] carried with him into Khwarizm. He besieged [Khwarizm] 
for eleven months. Chin Sufi was then acting as governor for 
Mirza Sultan Husain. During all that time no one came in 
answer to his appeal for helj) ; and he fought some marvellous 
battles, which even now' are celebrated among the Uzbeg. At 
length, in consequence of the dearth of provisions, most of his men 
died of hunger, and resistance became no longer possible ; then 
Shiihi Beg Khiin took the citadel, put Chin Sufi to death, and 
returned to Samarkand. 

As, befoie the conquest of Khwarizm, he had laid siege to Balkh 
for six months, and had left that enterprise only half completed 

’ Abdur Eazziik was another of Bailer’s numerous cousins. He was a son of 
Sultan Ulugh Beg Jliiza of Kalml (son of Abu Said), and had reigned in Kabul 
until expolitd by Mukini, con of Zuunun Argbun. late in 1503 or early in 1504. 
(Krskino, i/ist., i , pp. 211, 215, 210, 277, etc.) 
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(as has been related above), he now went and conquered Balkh, 
and then returned to Samarkand, where he passed the winter. In 
the spring he set out against Khorasan. Mirza Sultan Husain 
had died the year before, and his sons, in their indolence and 
indifference, could not come to any mutual agreement. When the 
news arrived of Shahi Beg Khan’s approach, everything was 
thrown into dire confusion and disorder. Every one had some 
suggestion to offer, but no conclusion could be arrived at, [and 
while they were still engaged in these arguments] news came that 
Shahi Beg Khan had reached Herat. Mirza Zunnun led out an 
army [to oppose him], but [saw] that it was too late to dam the 
torrent with earth, or to smother the blazing fire with dust, and 
he was himself slain at the first onset of the Uzbeg, who forthwith 
entered and plundered Herat. The Mirzas all fled in different 
directions, and the greater part of the army did not even know 
how Herat had been taken. Thus easily fell that important city 
with its vast population. 

Mir Muhammad Salih, one of the Amirs of Sultan Abu Said, 
whose name is to be found in the “Lives of the Poets” [tazkira'] 
discovered the date of this event, namely, 912, in the words Fath- 
i-Khordsdn — “ Conquest of Khorasan.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE REASON WHY MY FATHER, MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KUREAN, SUR- 
RENDERED HIMSELF TO SHAHI BEG KHAN. MARTYRDOM OF MY 
NOBLE UNCLE, SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, AND OF MY FATHER. 

My father and Mirza Khan left Kabul and went to Kandahar, 
whence the former proceeded, with the intention of making the 
Holy Pilgrimage, while Mirza Khan remained at Kandahar. 
[My father] had resolved to go to Sistan, and taking the road by 
Neh and Bandan, to reach Kirman ; since if he travelled by way 
of Khorasan, he would be hindered by the importunities of the 
Mirzas. On nearing Earah he was met by a body of fugitives, in 
the most pitiable state imaginable, who told him that Shahi Beg 
Khan had seized Khorasan in the manner above related.- 

When they reached Earah they found that the roads on every 
side were unsafe, and there was nothing left for my father but to 
remain where he was. Thus he stayed three months in Earah. 
On Shahi Beg Khan hearing of his whereabouts, he sent him a 

> The Tiirki MS. has: “the Mirzas would press him to stop.”— K. 

^ The Turki adds ; “And we have fled from him ; liaving said this they gave 
him an account of the victory, as we have given it above.” — R. 
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most courteous invitation [which he accepted], and, accompanied 
hY the magnates of Fanlli, he went to visit Shahi Beg Khan, who 
was then encamped at UMng Kahdastan,^ in great magnificence ; 
hilt the limits of this Epitome prevent me from giving full par- 
ticulars. Ko one would ever have imagined that change and 
destruction were coming over his affairs within a few years ; it is 
wonderful how. in a short space of time, all went to ruin, in a way 
that will he briefly described. 

In short, he received my father with every mark of attention 
and honour, and showered down innumerable presents upon him. 

After this [rihahi Beg Khun] went against Kandahar, where 
Sultan Kiisir Miiza - was iruling], as has been mentioned above, 
lie laid siege to the town for forty days, and then, having made 
peace, he returned, carrying awa 3 - much booty. During the same 
j’ear there were battles between the sons of Mirza Sultan Husain 
and Shahi Beg Khan’s Sultans at Mashhad, Kishapur, Astarabad, 
and Tursliiz. In all these encounters the Uzbeg weie victorious, 
and the Chaghatai defeated. A great number of the Chaghatai 
were slain, and those who escaped became so scattered that they 
were never again united. 

At this time, I'baid fllah Khan,’ who was Sultan (and many 

‘ Kahdastiin appears to have been a spot in the near vicinity of Herat. It lay 
probably to tlie north or north-east of the city, but is not marked on maps now in 
ii»e. (.''ee Barbi. rde Mc-ynard in Journ. Aaiat., 5 Se'rie. svii., p. 509.) 

= Xasir Jlirza w.is Baber’s youngest brother, and had been appointed Governor 
of Kandahar, when Bube-r took that place in 1507. (Eiskine, Stst., i., pp. 89 and 
279.) 

^ I'baid niah Kliau (or Ubaid Ullah Sultan) was son of Mahmud Sultan 
(Shahi Beg's brntlier), and afterwards (in 1533) became Khakan, or over-lord, of 
the Uzhegs, It may be remarked here, that the Uzbeg government was not an 
absolute sovereignty, but was committed, by an electorate of chiefs, into the hands 
('f one of tluir numla-r. Sir H. Howorth likens it to that of Russia in mediseval 
times, and says : “ It was broken up into ii number of appanages, each under its 
own Khan, and all subservient to an over-chief who was styled Khakan, and 
answered to the Grand I’rinee in Russia, who li.id a similar feudal authority over 
the .appanaued juinces. On the ileath of a Khakan the appanaged princes met 
together to ciioose a successor; and tlieir choice, as is usual in the East, generally 
fell upon the senior re}iresei)tative of the house, not necessarily the heir by right 
of piimogemture. but the oldest living representative of the senior line. It has 
followed, in consequence, that in many notices of Bokhara there has not been a 
sufficient discrimination between the line of Khakans, or chief Khans, and those 
of the appanaged princes, and the two lists have been confused together.” 
(Vol II.. p. 7iH.) bbaid 1 11. ill's jirivate appanage was Bokhara, as mentioned 
in tlic text ; but bi' was jiractioally r-ultan of the Uzhegs at the time in question, 
though Kuch-Kiiiiji (otherwiM' Kuelium Khun) was nominally in that position. 
It appears that I. baid T llab ruled the whole ot Transoxiana. including Bokhara, 
during two reigns hi fore lie w:i.s himself proclaimed Khakan in 940 H., or 
1533 A.u. These leigns were Kuch-Kimji. 1510-30, 

Abu-Said. 1530—33, and they were followed by 
Ub.iiil Ulbdi as Khakan, 1533-39. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole points nut the “dual iharacter of Shaibani’s dynasty,” 
anil remarks 'tl.at, though S.imarkand was the capital. '• there was generally a 
po\M rlul ai.d -onietiUR' an lie i pendent srnvernment at Bokhara.” (See 
S. I,. Poole'.- Out (Jrii-iit. Coins in Brit Mus., VH , p. xiv ; also Stokvis, Manuel 
d'ltist.jetc . p. lo7.J 
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victories were in his name), was going to Bokhara, which v'as his 
hereditary seat of government. He begged my father to allow me 
to accompany him. The reason for this was that Plabiha Sultan 
Khanish (who has been mentioned, in the detailed list of my 
father’s children, given above) had been married by Shahi Beg 
Khan to Ubaid Ullah Sultiin, after [my father’s] flig-ht from 
Shahr-i-Sabz. So, with niy father’s permission, I was taken to my 
sister in Bokhara. 

In the winter of the same year, Shahi Beg Khan went to attack 
the Kazak in Mavani-un-Nahr, that is to say, the Dasht-i-Kipehak.^ 
Shahi Beg Khiin [first] took my father to Bokhara, but when ho 
went to attack the Kazak, he left him in Samarkand. He returned 
in the spring, and then set out for Khorasun, entrusting mv father 
to the care of Timur Sultan, his son, to whom he had given 
Samarkand. So my father spent that spring in Samarkand, while 
I was living with my sister in Bokhara. 

At this time news came that Sultan Mahmud Khan had left 
Moghulistan and was advancing on Andijan, with complaints and 
demands. Shahi Beg Khan sent to beg my father to come into 
Khorasan. My father accepted the invitation and went. He felt 
his end was drawing near, and on the tablet of his fate he recog- 
nised the hue of martyrdom. His hope of safety being more 
slender than a spider’s web, he devoted all his attention and 
energy to providing for my safety, so that should his precious soul 
be drowned in the whirlpool of martyrdom, I at least, on the 
shores of safety, should be j)rotected from risks and dangers. 

On his first visit to Herat, my father had sought out a pious and 
talented man to be my teacher, whose name was Hafiz Miram. He 
was, indeed, a pious and ascetic man [fakir~\, possessed of numerous 
talents. He could recite the Koran [with special attention to the] 
modulations of the voice, and wrote the Naskh Tdalik hand and others 
beautifully. My father was much pleased with him ; and during 
[his stay in Herat] this man was his constant companion, whether 
in the time of contentment and pleasure, or in the days of trial 
and sorrow. He instructed me in the Koran and in calligraphy. 

When the time came for starting for Khorasan, my father 
showed me, in private, much kindness, and did his utmost to 
console and comfort me, sajung : “ A’our uncle Sultiin Mahmud 
Kh.in has arrived [from Moghulistan] in spite of )ny having 
warned him both by woi d and in writing. I said to him, ‘ After 
the conquests of Amir Timur, and the devastation [takkrib'] of 
Moghulistan, your forefathers, though dispersed, remained in that 

’ This is the literal translation of the passafre, but it seems to imply the fallacy 
of regarding the Dasht-i-Kipchuk and Mavara-uii-Xahr as one and the same 
region. The meaning most likely is that Shahi Beg returned to Mavara-nu-Nahr 
to attack, 01 cheek, tlie Kazaks of, or from, the Duslit-i-Kipchak. 
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country, and were awaiting their opportunity. Contenting them- 
selves with scanty clothing and simple food, they took care of 
their people and their army. Thus passed 150 years, until the 
sun of your nohle nature rose in Moghuiistan, which is an eastern 
clime and the quarter where rise the lights of the Khakans. At 
the middle season of your youth, in the manner of your noble 
ancestors, you restored the fallen Moghuiistan to its foimer glory, 
and together with Yunus Khan, you seized that opportunity, 
which had been long sought by your forefathers, and brought 
under your control those states which they so earnestly coveted. 
Thus you spent nineteen years in complete success. It is now 
clearer than the day, that the power of your victorious forces can- 
not be compared with the numbers of Shahi Beg Khan’s army. 
Hence it is your obvious dutj’ to remain in Moghuiistan, both for 
your own personal safety and for the welfare of your people. For 
though you may there be exposed to many hardships, that is 
better than extinction. It is, moreover, quite evident to me that 
should you ever fall into the hands of Shahi Beg Khan, he will 
subject you to the most painful of tortures, and will deem your 
death bis own life ; on no account w'hatever will he spare you.’ 

“ Thus did I use all the arguments in my power to dissuade the 
Khan, but as often as my remonstrances reached him, certain base 
advisers, in their short-sighted ignorance, represented to him that 
‘ Muhammad Husain Mirza does not wish you to go, because lately 
Shahi Beg Khan has shown him great favour, and he knows that 
your going would put an end to this.’ To absurd representations 
of this kind they would add : ‘ It is our firm conviction that if 
[Shahi Beg Khan has treated Muhammad Husain Mirza well, in 
return for his services, he will treat a hundred, nay, a thousand, 
times better, you who have done so much more for him ’].i After the 
expression of all these impossible and absurd ideas, the following 
answer was sent back : ‘ Oh ! Fash ’ (that is, oh ! Friend, for these 
two had become ‘ friends ’ according to the Moghul custom, in 
their vouth, and called each other by this name up to the end of 
their days) ; ‘ how strange it is that you should be leading such 
a happv life in Khorasan and Samarkand, in spite of your know- 
ledge of the pitiable state of affairs in Moghuiistan ! How can 
you allow me to be exposed to so much suffering?’ But taking 
my words and advice as mixed with evil intentions, he failed to 
recognise their truth, and came. This instance is not the same as 
the former one.- Certainly Shahi Beg Khdn will fill the cup of 
the Khan’s hopes with the fatal wine of martyrdom, and whatever 
diegs remain he will cause me to drink. I now commit you to 

> Thus in the Turki; in the Pt-raian texts the sense appears tu be the same, 
but is obscuii-. — E. 

2 That is, the times have changed now. 
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the care of God. Though your company would be dearer to mo 
than my own life, I fear Sh;ihi Beg Khan would not allow it, and 
I prefer the idea of your life being prolonged, even though it 
involve the bitterness of separation ; you must therefore bear my 
absence patiently. Patience is bitter, but it has a sweet fruit. 
Eeuiember that when the father dies, the children are his heirs. 
You also have become an heir. If the bird of my life escape from 
the net of Shahi Beg Khan’s intentions against me, we shall have 
the joy of meeting again. 

“ Kow as your teacher, Hafiz Miram, is a devout man, and is not 
on friendly terms with any of our people, if anything happens to 
me, he will, with the advice of my partisans, be able to look to 
your interests. Moreover, his family is also in Khorasan, It is 
just a year since he left them to follow me ; therefore he is going 
along with me. 

“ I entrust you to the care of Maulana Jluhammad. Be careful 
to pay attention to all he may say to you, for he is my vicar 
ijclaltfaf His father was my instructor and guide. From the 
day of his birth up to the present time, he has been my confidant 
and companion. I trust that he will always be your support iu 
times of trouble, and that he wdll protect you through thick and 
thin.” 

Having thus threaded many pearls of good counsel upon the 
string of wisdom, and hung them on the attentive ear of my 
understanding, my father departed to go and wait on Shfihi Beg 
Khan, who was at that time besieging Kalat.- To all outward 
appearance he received my father with friendship, and then 
allowed him to proceed to Herat. When he reached Herat, a 
jjerson was sent after him [to put him to death], Multan Mahmud 
Khan and his children were killed on the river of Khojaud.^ My 
father was buried in the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Ilusaiiii, 
while Sultan Mahmud was placed in the mausoleum of Shtdkh 
Muslih-ud-Din, Khojandi. 

This happened in the year 914. For the Khan, the chronogram 
Lal-i-dcmjd-i-Klwjand [the hanks of the river of Kbojancl] was 
discovered. [Ileie follow some blessings upon the martyrs . . . -j 

‘ Or successor. That is — he i.s to take my place as your father. 

- Ivelat-i-X;'oliri — as tlie nioilcrn name is — iu Kliorasiin. 

^ Tile texts are very corrupt here. I have followed the Turki — li. 


F 
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CHAPTEli XV. 

sojit: of the autiiok’s own ADA'ENTUEES. 

Afteu Slialii Beg Khan had put my father to death, he desjiatched 
an oiaissaiy to Bokhara with instructions to tlirow me into tlie 
river, and thus send me to join those who had been drowned in 
the river of Khojand. Although the order was an obnoxious one 
to Uhaid Sultan, who received it (for he was married to my 
sister), still it was impossible for him to refuse. 

But how excellent a thing it is that the Almighty has power 
to check the violent and, if He so wills it, to restrain the hand of 
the cruel : so that, without His consent, the t^-raut cannot touch 
a single hair of any man’s head. And this is confirmed by the 
events of this distiirbed time.^ For, in his g'lory, vanity and 
magnificence, see how many royal families Shahi Beg Khan 
destroyed, and the number of princely houses he annihilated ! 
For example, Sultan Ilusaini - and his followers, to the number 
of nearly 200,000 persons ; Sultan Mahmud and the Mirzas with 
nearly 50,000 men — these all suffered at the hands of Shfihi Beg- 
Khan. Again the royal houses of Samarkand and of Mirza Sultan 
Ahmad : to what extremities were they not all driven by this 
tyrant? In a .short space of time, he scattered to the winds of 
annihilation many governors and officials, so that the dust of their 
existence formed towers on the plains of non-exi.stonee, which 
reached up to the heavens, and from the mists of their sighs a 
frightful whirlwind arose in the deserts. 

This king, who could commit such atrocities and practise such 
violence, was resolved on my death, at a time when I had only 
just passed the half of my childhood, and did not know my right 
hand from my left, nor good from evil ; nor had I the ability to 
use my strength — nay, I had not enough intelligence to execute 
my own wishes. I had become an orphan, without father or 
mother, my paternal uncles were scattered and my maternal 
uncles slain. I had not [even] an elder brother who could share 
in my grief; no friend or relation to comfort me. 

That year, 914,^ proved one of disaster for the .Sultans of the 
day in general, and of massacre fur the Moghul Kh.ikans in 
particular. IVhen God willed that all my uncles, aunts, and 
cousins should be carried off in ditl'erent directions and murdered, 

* Tlic Turki MS. s.ays : This is cxplainol I>y wliat !.ai>]n;iicil to n 

2 That is: Saltan Husaiii Mirza, Baikara, whose loetieal natiie was Ilusaini 
as we liave seen. 

^ 1508-9 A.D. 
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I was the weakest and youngest of the family. The strangest 
part of it all is that they were, everyone, at a great distance 
[from Shiihi Beg Khan], as has heen mentioned above, hut being- 
helpless, nay, having no alternative, they came and throw them- 
selves into calamity and were murdered; while I escaped, though 
in the town of Bokhara, in the middle of the ocean of Shahi Beg 
Khan’s dominions. Since the decree of the w'ill of the Almighty 
had not been issued for my destruction, but for my preservation, 
Shiihi Beg Khan, -with all his boasting and pow'er, was not able 
to touch one hair of the head of that helpless little child whom ho 
wished to kill. (Thanks be to God, the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, the Possessor of Might, Majest\*, and Po-tver.) 

The details [of my cseapel are briefly as follows : at the above 
date, my father went to Khorasau and was put to death by Shahi 
Beg Khiin, who also sent an emissary to Bokhara to kill me. And 
although this -w'as an act that would have been distasteful to 
TJbaid Ullah Khan, it was cptito impossible for him to disobey 
the orders of Shahi Beg Khan. He handed me over to the 
emissary, with instructions to throw me into the river Amu, that 
I might join those others who had been drowmed in the ocean of 
divine mercy. He was engaged in investigating some of the 
property which my father had left [in Bokhara], alleging that the 
Mirza had said to him : “ Bring my property along with my son.” 
This occasioned a delay of a few days. During this interval 
Maulanii Muhammad, who was my master and my father's 
Khalifa, went to see Hazrat Maulana Muhammad Kazi, -who 
asked him : “ When are you starting for Khorasdn ? ” Maulana 
Muhammad replied : “We have decided to depart in a few days.” 
Hazrat Maulana then said : “ Come back in a little while, I have 
something I wish to say to you.” After a time, when the assembly 
of faithful men had dispersed, Maulana Muhammad came in again, 
and Hazrat Maulana asked him ; “ How could I consent to 
Muhammad Husain Mirza going to Khorasan, and now to the 
Mirzii’s son going there too?” Maulana Muhammad replied; 
“ Terily, we are taking him, fully trusting in God’s protection.” 
Then, said Hazrat Maulana; “The Holy Prophet, when his life 
was threatened by the infidels of Mekka, did not put his trust 
in standing still and being captured, but took to flight. There- 
fore, what you should now do is, trusting in God, to take the 
Mirza and flee ; and if danger or cause of fear presents itself, I 
am your security. You ought certainly to set out without delay.” 

Maulana Muhammad used to say ; “ I never had any such 
thought in my mind, but those worcls of Hazrat Maulana had a 
wonderful effect on me, and the determination to go and seize you 
and carry you away, took so strong a hold of me that as soon as I 
had left him, I turned my whole attention to our flight. ’ 

p 2 
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Having reached this point in my narrative, I think fit to give 
some details of the life of Hazrat Manlana, vho has been mentioned 
above, in connection ^\•ith my illness. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

HAZRAT MAULASA ill'll AMMAT) K.AZI. 

His name was ^Mnhammad bin Burhiin-ud-Din. His father was 
one of the intimate friends of Kazi Imad-ud-Din Maskin, Samar- 
kaudi, and for this reason Hazrat Manlana was known as Manlana 
Muhammad K,izl. After he had acquired a certain proficiency in 
the sciences, he devoted himself to the study of theology — walking 
in the way of dud — and to this end he repaired to Khorasiin. On 
leaving (Samarkand, ho went to pay his respects to that much 
beloved and respected e.Kample of piety, Khwaja Niisir-ud-Din 
L'baidullah, who lived there. He asked Hazrat Manlana where 
he was going. The latter rejilied that he was going to Khoriisan. 
Again ho asked : '• Are you going for the sake of study, or for some 
other object ' " A certain student, who was in the company of 
Hazrat Maul. in, i, s.iid: “His greatest desire is to become a darvish." 
His Holiness The Khwaja telling them to wait a little, went info 
his garden, .uid after a jirolonged absence returned, bringing two 
letters for lla/.r,it 3Iaul,in,i ; one was a letter of recommendation 
to Ivhw.ija Kil.m, the son of 3Iunlnua (s.id-iid-Din Kasbghari ; the 
otber eontained an account of the rules and practices of devotees, 
which he had iviitien, and which he now gave to Hazrat 
3Ianl,iua. 

Ileie f'lho\;, an ' pit.ime or summary of the contents of the 
“Traet," which contained commendations to the study of divine 
trutlis, through folho\ing ^luhammad, :ind warnings against 
as'ixiating with dancing ami .singing (or howlingj darvi.shes, and 
ag.iiiot I’sicniiig to laivtical ductriie s.] 

Jn the >'! A, hill, one of Hazrat 31aulaii,i's woiks. it is 

wriitcu ■ “It ^''a- most str.mge tint in spite- of the Khwaja's 
admoiiitie'ii, my hc.'iio t'> visit Khor.ls.m was in no way lessened ; I 
at length I bt.iini -1 Kliw.ij.i Xasii-ud-1 tin's sanction to depart, and 
--ot out for Khor.is.in. l!ut a', on the roail, incidents occurred 
whi- h prove iitc'l me lioiu proce-ediiig further, I returned and 
enti-re-l tlie Khwaja s service. Tiie writer remaincel son;e time 
with him, and man;iged his piivate kitchen; and so great was his 
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devotion that he used himself to come, on foot, and lay the meals 
Lefore Ifazrat Ishiin. lie, by degrees, won his entile confidence, 
and llazrat Ishdu used to address Hazrat Maulaua in the presence 
of all his most distinguished guestsd 

In all matters, the most perfect intimac}' and trust existed 
between them — so much so, that Mauhina Muhammad became an 
object of jealousy to the other companions of Hazrat Ishan and his 
children. And as this gave rise to much unpleasantness, Hazrat 
Maulana set out for Khorasan in company with Maulana 
Muhammad Amin, who was also a disciple of Hazrat Ishan. . . . 

V -V ^ -i- 

And there they spent six months in the enjoyment of the society 
of Maulana Abdur Hahman Tami. Hazrat Maulana then entered 
the service of Hazrat Ishiin in Tiishkand, who encouraged him 
and honoured him with the respectful style of “ Ishiin.” .... 

* ... ... ... o 

It was tlm fashion, at that time, for every .Sultim to have one of 
Hazrat Mauliinii’s disciples for a spiritual guide. Thus Sultiin 
Abu Said Mirzii entertained Maulimii Kiisiiu ; Sultiin Ahmad Jlirzii, 
Mauliinii Klns’iija Ali ; and all the Sultiins observed this practice. 
Sultiin Mahmud Kliiui was guided hy Hazrat MaiiLimi. I have 
heard this last say ; *■ I was once praising .Sultiin Mahmud Khiin 
to Hazrat Ishim, when he remarked that Sultim iMahmud Khiin 
was indeed a very capable young man, hut he had one fault, which 
was a hiuderance to his advancement. A pupil, with such an 
instructor, ought to do all that his instructor told liim, and not 
rely on his own judgment ; hut, like a hawk, ho should pounce down 
upon whatever prey he is sent against, whether or no he has strength 
sufficient, and should not hesitate and donht, as the Khiin did. It 
was this that prevented him rising to that elevation which his 
peojde had expected of him.'’ 

In a word, after t!ie death of Hazrat Lshim, Hazrat IMaulimii 
went to Tiishkand, where ho was welcomed with honour and 
devotion, and where he remained until the destruction of Tiislikaiid, 
when ho migrated to Bokh.ir.i. At that time ilahmud .Sultiin, 
brother of Shiihi Beg Khiin, and father of Uhaid Ullah Khiin, was 
ruler of Bokhara, as repiresentative of Shiihi Beg Khiui. 1 le 
cultivated the society of Hazrat Maulimii and mis hi.s disciple fur 
one winter, which greatly pleased Hazrat Maulimii. who for this 
reason stayed 011 in Bokbiirii from that date to tlie year '.'10, when 
my father went to Khoriisim and was martyied. It has been 

' Tins paragraph very obscure. — It. 

- The omiooious here coiisUt of some irieb v.mt aiiecil'it.’,, oiiceriiing this.; 
holy men. TTwy are obscure in atylc, 3Ir. Ito^, iiifono, me, ami not worth 

" The Turki text adds here: — '• I. abo, wms at Bokluir.i.” The date should 
be 'J14. 
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mentioned in iny own story, and will be related again, how kind 
Hazrat Maulana was to me. 

When the Kizilbash ^ overran the land (as will be described), 
Hazraf ManLlna left Bokhara and went to Andijan and Akhsi, 
where he resolved to stay.- There, many people became Xakhsh- 
bandi under his guidance, thus attaining high rank, and are, to 
this day, a blessing in the land, where they propagate the doctrines 
of their sect. An account of these men will be given below, in 
connection with the biographical notice of Hazrat Makhdumi. 
Wherever in this history Hazrat Maulana, absolutely, is mentioned, 
Hazrat Maulanii Muhammad Kazi is indicated. Further details of 
his life will be given in their propier place. 

’ It frequently happens at the present time, in Central Asia, that the word 
Ki:il-hd-<h is used to denote almost any Shiah, but more tspeeiall}- a Persian, or 
Khorasani, Shiah, or the descendant of one. In the sixteenth century, it is evident 
from many passages in Erskiue’s Iliiiory, that the native authors utilised by him 
meant the Peisiuns in general, when they spoke of the Kizil-hdji : and it appears 
to be ill this sense that Mirzu Haidar makes use of the name. Tho Tmki words 
iman litoially Tied Head, but more piropeily Bed Cap. The people who oiiginally 
bore the name of Kizil-hush were, according to Sir J. Malcolm, the seven Turki 
tiibes wlio had been the chief supporters of Shah Ismail during his early, suc- 
cessful, campaigns in the west of Persia, and whom he distingu'slicd by a 
particular dre.-s, which included a rod cap. The iiame.s of these tribes arc given 
by the idstoriaii ns: — (l)the Ustajlu, (2) tlie Shamlu. (3) tlic Xik.illu, (i) the 
Baharlu, (.o) the /ulkadar. (0) the Kajar. aud (7) tiie Afshtir. He adds : — •• The 
swords of those tiibos Weie coiisOcivito'd . . . . (o the defence of ihe Shiah religion ; 
and a scii.-.c of that obligation has suivivod the existence of the family by whom 
it was first created” — i.e., the Suf.ivi. Tho Kizil-bduh would thus date from the 
first decade of tho sixteenth century ; hut James Fraser, writing in the first half of 
tile ( ighf Cl nth century, attributes their iustitutiou to .Shaikh Haidar, tlio fatlier of 
Sliiih Ismail, which would make the date a little earlier. Sir H. Yule defines the 
name as that applied to certain triljes of Turks who have become naturalised, 
as it weie, in Persia, aud have adopted the Persian language; they are in fact 
Peisiauiscd Turk.s, like the present royal race and dominant class in Persia.” 
Tlie name is now cliiotiy litanl in Afghanistan and the adjoining regions of Irulin, 
Persia ‘*nd Turkistan. In the two first of these localities tliey appear, from what 
Jlr. Deiizil Ihhetsiin tells ii.?, to be regarded as tho residue of the army with 
which Xiidir Shall iinadtd India. However this may be, it appears that they 
are fairly numerous in Afghanistan, and that there are some 1200 families of them 
in the city of Kabul nloue, where they form not only nn important military 
Cl iloiiy. but also a political party, in possession of much influence. (Malcolm, 
Jfi-t. nj I’er.x'u, i, pj). 002-:j ; Yule, Cloibary, p 311; Ihbetson, Punjab Cemus, 
Ibyf, i , ji. 273 ; Fraser, IIi>t. uf Nadir Shah, 174,2, p. 135. j 

- This is a loosely exjiressed sentence, hut has been translated as it stands 
ill the original. It does not determine wrliether the Maulana stayed at Andijan 
or at Akhsi. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

RE TURN TO THE HISTORY. 

Before entering upon tlie life of Hazrat Maiilana, I had reached 
that point in my narrative rvhere Hazrat ^Maulana Muhammad, 
■who was my tutor [ifsHid], had resolved that he -would escape -with 
mo. Thoiugh he had previousl}’ had no intentions of this sort, 
the idea gained complete ascendency over his Christ-like mind. 
M’ith this intent he came to me, in private, and asked me : “ Do 
you propose to go to Khorasan now?” I replied: “Yes, I must 
go, for I have been sent for.” He then said : “ It is quite certain 
that Shahi Beg Khan will put you in chains, but what ho will do 
with you after that I cannot say.” Then he added : “ I have 
something to tell you, but will only do so on the condition that 
you will reveal the secret to no one.” I then took a very solemn 
oath and s^vore I would not repeat what he told me, after ■which 
he said: “ They have murdered the iMirza in Khurasan, and have 
now sent for you. They have given orders that you are to bo 
sunk to the bottom of the River Amu, and thus to be despatched 
to the next world. If you know of any one who will carry juu 
olf, then fly at once. 

Tor dtatli altack.s alike both old and young, 

And tills with fear llie iidnus of all it strikes:” 

Pear and dismay overcame me, and I began to weep : I longed 
to flee, in the hope of saving my life. 

The MauLimi said: “You must keep this secret well hid; he 
on the watch : for the moment I give the sign you must hasten 
away.” 

He had a friend who lived outside the town of Bokhara, and 
arranged tluit I should pass a few days in pjerfect concealment 
in this man’s bouse. He informed certain of my father’s servants 
of this plan, and arranged that on the night of our flight, these 
servants should take some saddle horses and start in a certain 
direction, in order to make the spies think that we had fled on 
horseback, and [thus cause them] to scour distant roads, searching 
only the outside of the town while not suspecting the inside. 

Aceordinglj-, the same night that we took refuge in the house of 
this friend, the servants took the horses and carried out the orders 
which had been given them. All turned out as we had expected. 
The spies imagined that we had escaped on horseback, and no one 
made search for us in the town. ’\Ye remained fourteen days in 
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the house of that excellent man. After this lapse of time, wo 
joined a party of donkey-drivers and accompanied them to the 
town of Ilisar tlhadman. In the hiizar of that town one of my 
father's sciyants recognised MauLina 3Iuhammad. Fearing lest 
he might trace us out, we at once fled from Hisar. On the road 
I fell from my donkey, and dislocated my left elbow. AVe dared 
not re-enter the town, or the bazar, and in the yillages we could 
not find a bone-setter ; thus I endured the greatest agony for two 
months. 

At Fushang, one of the yillages in Khatlan, we spent some days 
in the house of one of its holv’ men, who was known as Khwaja 
Habib L'llah. He was a benevolent person, and after cl iligent search 
found a bone-setter, whom he brought. The bone-setter broke the 
Joint again, and set it. I had not been able to use my arm for 
two months, and from the intensity of the pain, had, during all 
that time, never slept at night. That night, however, I fell 
asleep. 

One day, while wo were there, a soldier came in and, placing his 
quiver in a corner, sat down. Having scrutinised the company, 
he came cj^uickly forward, and said with great respect and courtesy ; 
“Does not Khwaja 3Iauliinii Muhammad know me again? I was 
Mirzii Muliamniad Husain's cook at such and such a time ; in 
those days I rendered you good service.'’ And as ho gave such 
clear proofs of recognition, it was vain to disclaim his acquaintance. 
Moreover, iMaulan.l Muhammad seemed much jfleased, gave 
expression to his joy, and began to enumerate the good qualities [of 
that man]. That day and night they spent in friendly inter- 
course. ^Vlien daj’ broke and he was about to depart, he stood in 
the doorway of the house, in a respectful attitude, and said : “ Oh, 
Khwaja iManli'ina IMuhammad, blessings be upon your zeal and 
tidelity. It was a noble and a suitable act of yours to t ike Mirza 
llusain’.s son and escape with him. If I had had any power or 
means, I would have given my assistance; but I have not. However, 
if I can, in any wav, further your plans, I will hasten to bear my 
part." ,So saying he departed. 

A little while after, there came an intimate friend of Khwiija 
Habib Hllah. who whispered something in the Khwaja’s ear; 
whereat tlie Klnv.ija's colour fled from his face. He immediately 
took the man apart, and said; “Now repeat what Shaikham ^ 
said.” The man replied ; “ Shaikham told me to go and tell 
Khwaja Ilaliib Hllah that ‘this man’ has fled with the son of 
Mirzii Muhammad Husain ; the child i.s the cousin of Mirza Khan 

' The only word in the texts is shaiLhim. but uo doubt reference is made to 
Shall:hn>n Mirza, wlio, our author informs us lower down, was an uncle of Ubaid 
rilah Khan. Ho was governor of Karshi, and was killed, in 1512, at the takino' of 
tliat place by the Persians, under 31 ir Xajm. 
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and of Biibar P!ldi^llall. Perhaps the Khwaja is keeping him in 
his house, and in this case he will incur the enmity of Hamza 
fciultan. 1 Behold, I am going to inform the Naviib Matlab Sultiin 
[of the matter], so that the house aud home of Khwaja Habilj 
P'llah may be swept away with the broom of plunder, its dust 
mount to the skies, and its vapour be ditfused over the earth.” 
AN ith these words he went away. 

This Matlab Sultan was the son of Hamza Sultan, a one-eyed 
wretch, whose inward vision was rendered blinder than his out- 
ward sight bj’ the darkness of tyranny. All the oppressed of those 
countries united, at his court, in a common protest against his 
t\ ranny. The leaves of the trees of these people’s lives were 
Constantly trembling from the violence of his blasts. 

Khwaja Habib P’llah remained for a while buried in thought, 
then raising his head, he said : “ Xo one has delivered you over to 
me as hostages. I will not, from fear of being held responsible - 
for a charge I have not taken upon myself, deliver this little child 
into the hands of death. To do so, would be conformable neither 
with the teachings of Islam nor the dictates of humanity. Eise 
up and flee whithersoever you may be safe. And whatever 
chastisement may fall upon me, on your account, I will consider as 
treasure laid up for me in the next world.” We then, having 
returned him thanks, bade him farewell, and set out at once. 

At this time rfluih Eazi-ud-Din,who wasa Chir.igh Kush, appeared 
in Badakhshiin. His followers used to put to death every one they 
met, deeming it a means of salvation, and reward in the ne.xt world. 
He had caused all the roads to be stopped, so that it was impossible 
for us to journey into Badakhshiin. Shah Eazi-ud-Din was one of 
the cursed Mulahida of Kohistan, whose story is to be found in all 
histories. Most of the people of Badakhshiin are adherents of that 
sect. They hold the world to be without beginning or end 
[I'ad/w], and do not believe in resurrection or a future stak'. 
They say that dining the lifetime of the Prophet, it was incumbent 
on all to abide by the statutes of the Holy Law' ; but at the 
pi’isent time, the sole duty of man is to speak fitting words and 
to be faithful to their meaning. All other ordinances are futile. 
Sexual intercourse [«h/] with their owm kindred is lawl'ul, and 
the enjoyment of it is, in no respect, dependent on marriage ; thus, 
should one have a passion for somebody with whom its indulgence 
is practicable, it is law'ful to gratify it — be it with daughter or 
son or mother. 

‘ An P’zbeg chief who had at one time been in Baber’s service, and afterwards, 
joining Shahi Beg, turned against him. Finally, in 1511, he fell into Baber’s 
hands and was executed as a traitor, together with two other Pzbeg leaders. At 
the time in question here, Hamza was master of Hisiir. (Erskine, Hist , i., 
l>p. 1-15, 315, etc ) 

- 'the Turk! has : — no one has made me responsible for you.— K. 
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It is also lawful fur them to take one another’s lives or jiroperty. 
r In fact] the sect of Muhihida is the worst finuu of heathenism in 
the world. ^ At the time of the conquests of Shahi Reg Khan, 

* It is noticeable that Mirza Haidar uses the word Chirugli-Knsh or "lamp 
extinguishers,” as a synonym of Mulahidu, or " the impious,” fur the sect he is 
alluding to. Properly, the designation of this sect of Sihiahs is liinaill, and tliey' 
take their name from Ismail, the eldest son and nominated successor of Imam 
Jafar Sadik. They consider Ismail as the true iieir to the Imamat, and do not 
acknowledge, os lawful, the succession of his brother iMusa, and of the five last 
Imams. One branch of the sect tlourisheel in Africa under the Egyptian dynasty 
of the Khalifs, while another became establLshed in Xorthern Persia, where it 
was known by the name of Ali-Iliihi, as well as by that of Ismnili. It is not clear, 
however, that all the eastern, or Asiatic, lirnuiU iiold the doctrines of the Alt- 
llttfii. jlr. Colebrooke quotes the book called Ddlii^tuu, by' Mullah Mohsin 
Fani, from which I transcribe the following extract, as it brings to light the 
meaning and origin of the muuc. " The Ali-Ihiliiyah hold that celestial spirits 
wliich cannot otherwise be known to mankind, liavo frequently appeared in 
palpable shapes. God himself li.vs been manife.sted in human form, but especially 
in the person of Ah iMnrteza, whose image hc-ing that of Ali-I'llah, or Ali-Goel, 
these sectaries deem it lawful to worship. . . . They imagine that All Murteza 
wlien he quitted this eaith, returned to the sun, w hich is the same with himself ; 
and hence they call the sun AU I'llah. This sect does not ..Jmit the authority of 
tho Koran as it is now extant .... they believe in the tiansniigration of God 
into the- persons of the Imams. Some of them .affirm that tho manifestation of 
the divine being in this age of the wuikl was AU- Ullah, and after him Lis glorious 
]iiisterity ; and they consider Muhammail as a pr.iplat sent by Ali-Ulhili, 'When 
God, say they, pciceive-el 3Iuhair.in 'd's iiisutlici' ncy, lie himself assumeel tho 
huuiiiu torin for the purpose of assisting the prophet ’ The names of tifiddliida 
iijxd ClUi-dtjh-KiiUi arC'd cunrsj teirns of roprouch only, wild .■ that of by 

wliich the Isiiiaili were known to Eniope.uis in tlio Mid lie Ages, was derived from 
tlicir pr.ictice of dr’..gging their \icliiiis with IlcdiUh. d preparation of hemp, 
and thus ticquiring dn' dcs'gii.itiou tii IlddiUhin Fiddad, another name under 
which they aie fumid ineiitioiie.l, iiiea'i., " the deV"t._ i," and wa.s applied to them 
as ileMitees, or iiisti'iiments, of the Ciiief of the -h's-oS'/a.i — the idiail.h id Jahrd — 
or, as the literal traiisl.ition ran in tho Middle Ages, tlie (jhl Man of fht Mountain. 
Full and inteiesting accounts of the I'lnniU, the Ali-Ildhi. and of the dyiiasty of 
the IJashislihi '.r A-^a^^inx, who ruled for about 170 years liom their stiongliolds 
ill the Kuhistdu of Kertheiu Persin. will be fotmd in tlie Works mentioned below. 
There is no space liere to go further into the general subject ; but it must be 
rciuaiked that win n Jlirza Haidar speaks ot the " cur.sed Miduhida of Ivnlaslau,” 
it IS to tlic of tho Kuliistan of XoitliAWs'eru Ptrsi.i tli it he alludes. 

The chief stionghold of the "Old iMaii of the Mountai.i ” was at Aldiaat (the 
“ Eagle’s Kest”), about thirty-two miles X.E. of Kazvin. until the power of the 
dynasty was broken, by the Mongol aniiy under Hulaku, in Igod, when the sect, 
as a Iiolitieal b idy, iMiuc to au cud. In Jlirza Haidai’s tiiiir- (as indeed dow n to 
the prt--eiit day) they setm to have tloiiri-hfd in tlie rmioto hill districts of 
liadakhsliaii and the ugion of the Upper O.xus; uuel from time to time, no 
iloubt, some of their chiefs, like Shah Eazi-ud-Din of the text, obtained a certum 
degree of power in tiiose localities. Here, m our times, tliev arei known as 
and al-o as Agha-Khdni . from the name of one of their " Pir.s,” rir 
religiou.s Icadoi-s, who took up hi- resieleuco in Ifinihay n ts 10 , ami whose 
succosseiis still live there. The inhabitants of Shighn.in, iloalidu, etc., .still carry 
trilmto to him at Eombay, and reverence him as tlie ch of of their religion. 

As regards the name of Chirdgh-KuAi, it may be udiled that it is a term which 
has been apiplieil to many religious sects, besides those of the Sliiahs : indeed, it 
was applied to the early Chiistians. uud is meant to stigmatise their proceedm<>-s 
as immoral or obscene, by conveying tlie ebarge that, alter tlicir gatlierings fur 
worsliip, the lamps are extinguisiied and obscene orgies indulged in. Thus it 
is merely' an abusive term, invented by intolerant religious opponents. In our 
times, at any late, (as far as tlie European traveller among them lias opportunities 
of judging) their morality is no worse than that of their neighbours. 

The best notices of thc.se s.'-cts and tlieir history, will be found in Yule's Marco 
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the people of Badakhshan (as has been mentioned) were acting 
independently; still, they had never neglected to pay tribute to 
Kazi-ud-Din, who was a Pir-zada, or to his ancestors. At that 
time Shah Eazi-ud-Din was brought from Sistan into Badakhshan. 
But before his arrival Mirzd Khan, as already stated, had come, 
and having killed Zobir, set himself up as king. As the people 
of Eagh, as well as most of the Hazara of Badakhshan, attached 
themselves to him, his supremacy was absolute. All the inhabi- 
tants of Badakhshan, both far and near, openly and privately, 
adhered to him. 

When we reached Dili Bazar, one of the chief villages of Khat- 
lan, we heard of these events. Whereupon we debated together 
as to what should be done ; some of the people of that place coun- 
selled us, saying ; “ Nik Pai Shah, although he professes obedience 
to Hamza Sultan, is nevertheless a well-wisher of IMirza Khan, 
and has also pretty constant intercourse with Shah Eazi-ud-Din. 
If you throw yourselves upon him for support and protection, ho 
will be able to convey you to Mirza Khan.’’ The Mauhina, having 
left mo in the house of some person, went to see Kik Pai Khan, to 
whom ho explained that he was the preceptor of Mirza Khan,^ 
and that, having escaped the tyranny of the P’zbeg, he was desirous 
of repairing to the foot of the throne of Mirza Khan. “ If,” ho 
continued, “you will help mo in this matter, your reward shall bo 
great; ^ I shall, moreover, be able to represent your byalty in the 
most favourable light to Mirza Khan.” Kik Pai Shah leceived the 
Jlaulaml with great respect and honour, and instiucted five of his 
most trusted men to escort him across the river to Eustak, which, 
though in niins, was at least a place of security from the violence 
of the Chiragh Kush. At about the hour of midday prayer, those 
five men came and conveyed us across the river Amu, whence we 
advanced towards Eustak. When the blazing torch of the sun 
descended into the oven of the West, and the sparks of the stars 
uore scattered over the smoke-streaked vault of heaven, fire fell 
upon the souls of those five men, and they began to brawl and 
wrangle. Three other poor men, who carried a little merchandise, 
were of our party, being bound for Kala-i-Zafar, where they hoped 
to realise a small profit. These [five men] said to us : “ You must 
pay duty [licy] ” ; and what was demanded was accordingly handed 
over. Again they said : “ To each of us, separate payment is 
due ” ; and this also they took. Finally they said ; “ [Yon have 


Polo, i.,pp. 146-8, 152-5; Cathay, i., pp. 153-4; Colebrooke in Asiatic Itescarches, 
vii., p. 339 ; Sir H. Kawhiison, J. B. G. S., vot. ix. (1839), pp. 36-7 ; Bret- 
schneider, i., pp. 112 seqq.; and D’Herbelot, Orient, under Ismailoun, ^lolle- 
doun, &c. 

* The Turki MS. says : one of Mirza Khan’s oldest attendants. — E. 

^ Literally : [Yours] shall be the reward of Gabriel. — K. 
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no need of inoiiey],” and they threatened to plunder us. How could 
five poor artless men withstand five stalwart ruffians ujlialAiaX ' 
Hesides, they gave us no time, hut began to bind us all, as a first 
stejt towards putting us to death. hen they laid hold of Mau- 
l,in;i Muhammad, he called out in an authoritative and severe tone 
of voice : "You dare not do us any injury. Do you know who 
this is? " ( pointing to mej. “ This is the brother of Mitza Khan, 
who, flying from Bokhara, is on his way^ to visit his brother. A 
great number of his servants are following after him, as fast as 
they can, while others have stayed behind with Nik Pai Shah. If 
tve do not reach Kala-i-Zafar in safety, you can imagine what will 
be done to you.” IVlien Maulana Muhammad had said this, the 
ruffians d/halchcd became mild fust], and replied in their own 
ditilect : Take back your possessions, oh ! Khwaja.” So saying 

they jc.stored what we had given them, and turned to depait. In 
spite of our insistance, they would not help us any further, but 
returned. AVe, hotvever, had no intention of returning ; but 
putting our whole trust in God’s protection, continued our road 
until dawn. During the day we crept into hiding, and on the 
following night again set out. At daybreak we reached Eustak, 
wlioro wo were safe from the hostility of the accursed Mulahida. 

On the following day we arrived at Kala-i-Zafar. During the 
time of the Uzbeg domination, of which I have spoken, when the 
people of l>adakh.-.hiin raised their heads in every corner, and the 
Uzbeg made several unsuccessful invasions, one of the chiefs jof 
Badakhsh.in was Mubarak Shah. He had chosen out a strong place 
for hiniself, but before ho was able to complete the fortifications, 
the Uzbeg came upon him. He gave them battle in that place, 
and defeated them, and for that reason he called the fort Kala-i- 
Zafar 'the Fort of A'ictorj’], which name is the more apjoropriate 
seeing that Mub.irak Shah was of a tribe called “Muzaffari.” It 
is the cajiital of Badakhsh.in. - This Mubarak .Shah was put to 

'■ The (lictionai v iiiraiiiiijrs of the won! tjh'th’ha aie — villngfr, vugaboiiil, rustic. 
The late !Mr. Jh Jj, Shaw iletiiiod it as the iiaiae applied tii the T'ajik or Aryan 
iidiahitaut- of tiio iiiouiitain disniol... of Cadalch.diun, shijrr.in, Wiikhan, S.aiikol, 
Kill, ill. Kanitiein, i to. In Eastern Turkistan he found it used generally f ■ 
.1 -l.ivi' li.inciit Mitli money. Vambery traiislatoa it; ■■ Der knhps, der kleine 
Wiiehs”; and I’avet de Courteille : " Court, has, petit homiue.” In any case it 
Mas a rejir.jucliful name, apjdied by iieigbbouung tubes, and not used by tlio 
jie.iple tbemselvis. In most parts of Ikidakbsliun, in .Siiignan. Rosbari, and I 
llimk I may say 'Wakbuu, the name is unknown to the inhabitants. They not 
only do not c.di themselves by it, but appear uneonscious of its being ap died to 
tin 111 by others. It is one among the many inst.ince..!. in Central Ash' of one 
jiiople being kiiuttn to another by a contemptuous appellation, instead o* by their 
own n.ime. (For a lull account of the so-called see Sliaw’s Glialcliah 

Laiiiinaiji-s, Calcutta, 1 S 7 G ) 

- The ruins of Kala Zafar are still to be found. They stand on the left bank 
of the Kokeha, a little below the mouth of tlie Argu river and above that of the 
Teslikiin stream. The Kokeha valley contains several traces of medireval times ; 
for instance, the ruins of a fort called Ai-Khiinim (on an isolated hill near the 
mouth of the river, and on its right bank), which is said to have been destroyed by 
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death by Zobir Eaghi, who had defeated him, but who was, in 
turn, killed by Mirza Khan, as already mentioned. [Mirza Khlin 
then ruled Badakhsh;in] and resided in Kala-i-Zafar. 

Mirza Ab;i Bakr had taken many of the ripper \h{dddast\ ^ 
Hazara of Badakhshan, and the lower \pdydn] side, which is flat 
country, he had joined on to the Uzbeg states, which lie on the 
borders of this territory. But the best of the country that was 
left between these [two territories] was under the sway of Shtih 
Eazi-ud-Din, the Chiragh Kush, and his Muhihida. Mirzti Khan 
encountered many difficulties and hardships in Badakhshan. 
AVhen I came to him, he gave me a warm and affectionate wel- 
come. Eighteen days before my arrival, Sultan Said Khan had 
come to visit him, [had stayed a short time] and then left [for 
Kabul], as will be presently related. I remained one year in the 
service of Mirza Khan. The rest of my adventures will be told 
after the account of the Khan’s journey to Kabul. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

.inVE^’T OF Sai.TAN SAID KIIAN I.N' ANDIJAN. HIS CAPTCHE AND ESCAPE 
TO B.VBAK PADISH.VH IN K.ABUL. 

It has already been stated that Sultan Said Klnin had passed some 
time in the service of Shahi Beg Khan, and was consequently well 
acquainted with his disposition and that of his nobles. He felt 
assured that Shahi Beg would not sjiare the Moghul Sultans, 
merely in recognition of having once been released by them, after 


Chingiz Khan. Above Kala Zaf<ir also, and nearer to the present capital, 
Faizabad, there are the remains of a stone bridge, among the scattered blocks of 
which, one of my party in 188.5, found an Arabic inscription to the efl'ect that the 
bridge had been built by Shah Sultan Muhammad, in the year 884 h. How long 
Kala Zafar remained the capital of Badakhshan I am not aware, but it appears 
from the narrative of Mirza Haidar that it could only have been founded towanls 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was still the capital of Badakhshan in 
1516 when Humayun took refuge there, but beyond that d.ite I have met with 
no mention of it. 

’ The word bdldjast seems to be used throughout flie Tdrilh-i-ltuiliidi, with the 
meaning of a “ hill,” or “ highland, district ” ; while the word Hazara denotes the 
Inhabitants of such districts, and becomes therefore the equivalent of "highlander.'’ 
without reference to any racial consideration or to the meaning of the word. I 
have never heard it used in this way, but to judge from tl.o report of JIunshi 
Faiz Bakhsh (1870) it must still be commonly met with, for he speaks of the 
inhabitants of ’Wakhiin, Hunza, etc., as Hazara, and the former of these places 
must have been one of the “ baladast Hazara of Badakhshan” mentioned in the 
text. (See Faiz Bakhsh in J. R. G. S., 1872, p. 472.) 
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Laving fallen into their liimds.^ So, whenever he had heard 
praises bestowed on Shahi Beg Khan, he had protested. Ulti- 
mately, things came to .such a pass in Moghulistan, that he had no 
lesource left hut to surrender himself to the Uzheg. 

Under these conditions, he entered Andijan. The government 
of the province of Farghiina was, at that time, in the hands of J ani 
Beo- Sidt.in. He had given Andijan to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who 
was one of Shiihi Beg Khfm’s most trusty men, and whom he now 
promoted to the rank of Atalil: - [guardian]. He was partially 
mad, but, in military and state affairs, exceedingly capable. 

TheKhfin reached Sulat-Kand,^ which is one of the dependencies 
of Andijan, but, before he told his name and descent, asked the 
inhabitants what had happened to Sultan Mahmud Khan, and 
whither Sultan Khalil Sultan had been sent. They answered him : 
“ Sultiin Mahmud Khan and all the Khakans of the Moghuls, who 
have come here, have been sent to the City of Kon-Existence, by 
the Gate of Martyrdom.” 

At this announcement, the thread of the Khan’s hope, which 
was slender as a spider’s web, snapped in two. But he did not 
regret that he had come, for he had done so as a last resource, with 
his eyes open and knowing the ri.sk he was running. Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur sent peo23le to seize whatever they had brought with 
them, and imprisoned the Khiin in an apartment which was above 
the gateway of the citadel of Andijan. 

On the morrow, when the glorious sword-bearer of the East 
drew his sword from the sheath of the horizon, and caused its 
dazzling brightness to illumine the earth, the resplendent world 
was utter darkness in the eyes of the Khan, who was sent, with 
his hands tied to his neck, to .Jani Beg Khtin in Akhsi. But 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur was depressed and sorrowful ; he felt deeply 
for the Khan, but as he did not dare to disobey Shahi Beg Khan’s 
orders, he could not so much as think of releasing the Khan. 

■ Tliid passage is obscure and the tianslation somewhat uncertain. 

- Tile proper meaning of Atiilil: is “guardian” or “tutor.” In speaking of 
Bokhara and the Kipehak couutiy. Sir H. Howorth (on the authority of Sen- 
kofski) tells us that: “ Originally the duties of the .4 #«?//.■ consisted in superin- 
tcndiiig the eelucation of the heir to the throne and looking after his household. 
Afterwards the Atalil: became one of the chie-f dignities of the Court, almost 
eijiial to those of Divan-begi and Gr.md Vizier, and eventually, having become 
liei editary anel fallen into vigorous hand.s, the holders of the'post became tlie 
viitiial lulers of the eoimfry, liki the Mermingian ma}ois of tlie palace, and 
succeeded like them . ... in usuiping the chief authority of the state.” 
tVol. II, p bti'd)- eV modern iiistaiae of what Sir H. Howorth states heie, was 
the career of the late Amir Yakub Beg, who, when he first began to exercise 
power in Eastern Tmkistan, and while nominally in the service of Buzurg Khoja 
of Khokand, assumed the title cii Atnlik Gliu:i, but scon afterwards abolished bis 
chief, styled himself Auiir-id-iMinnnin, and reigned independently. 

On ilitter and Cetz. IV map of 1S41, a small jilace near Ush, to the south-east 
of Andijan, is marked as Ldt Kmd, which may possibly represent Suhit-Kand of 
the text. Xeithcr name appears on modem maps. 
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Belbro "sending him off he had despatched a special messenger [to 
announce the Khan’s approach]. At ahout that time, Jani Bog 
Siiltan had fallen from his horse onto his head, and his brain had 
become severely deranged, so that now, most of his actions and 
words were inconsistent with a healthy understanding, and the 
reins of memory fell from the hands of his intellect. On the day 
that this news was brought to him, it chanced that his brain was 
influenced by the spirit of Islam and the Holy Law (the Most 
High God had ordained this, for the purpose of delivering the 
Khan), and ho said: “I am not an executioner that I should 
endeavoru- to take any man’s blood.” He then ordered a letter 
\nhli'ii\\ to be written to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, saying ; “ The 
Moghul Sult.in who has come [ to you] has not been delivered into 
our custody. It would not be acting in conformity with the 
statutes of the Holy Law were I to take his life. [It behoves me] 
to open to him the meadows of mercy and safety, that he may 
wander whither he will.’’ [Such was the purport of his letter.] 
IVhen the Khan related these incidents to me, as he frequently 
did, he used to say ; “ I had, for a long time, felt quite assured that 
the Hzbeg would spare none of the Moghul Sultan.s, and had 
become so convinced of this, at the time of my first visit to Andijan, 
that when I arrived there [on this occasion"', and certain pious 
men had written to mo and sent prayers Tfor me to repeat], I said 
in reply to them : ‘ One of the conditions [of prayer] is that 
nothing impossible should be prayed for ; now my delivoranco 
must be reckoned among impossibilities, and therefore those 
prayers for my safety would be ill-advised.’ To which tlioy 
answered ; ‘ Though these lu-ayers may not have the power to 
bring about deliverance fiom the imminent peril in which you 
stand, yet on account of them, God will give you a greater rcwmrd 
in the next world.’ On this assurance I repeated the prayers which 
they had sent me. I began also to turn over in my mind my 
chances of safety, and how my escape might be achieved, but not 
one of the ideas that occurred to me seemed feasible. If, for 
example, Shahi Beg Khan were now to die, horv could his dying 
ill Khorasdn, at the time when they^ were going to put me to 
death in Akhsi, in anyway further my escape? If, again, Jani 
Beg Sultiin were to die, his death would not throw the affairs of 
the Uzbeg into such confusion that, during the disturbance, my 
escape could be effected. In short, I could not conceive any 
possibility or probability of deliverance. As we diew near to 
Akhsi, we sa^w a horseman riding towards us ; I was persuaded 
that he was coming to put me to death, and wondered how ho 
would do it. But when ho approached, we found that it was 
Maulami Haidar Kharsuz, one of the notables of Andijan. Throw- 
‘ Tilt- Turk) interpolates here: I was quite prepared for martyrdom. 
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iiig himself from the saddle, he came and kissed my stirrup, with 
jov and delig'ht that knew no bounds, and said : ‘ Good news for 
you ! J;ini Beg Sultan has issued an order for j-oiir release. The 
joyful mandate is now being brought by Dust Ali Chulak.’ It 
then occurred to me that he was saying this just to set my fears 
at rest, so I said : ‘ Maj’ God reward you with good things ! As 
for me, I have withdrawn my mind from life, and therefore do not 
stand in need of such comfort.” But Maulana Haidar reiterated 
his assertions, and was confirming them with the strongest assevera- 
tions and the most solemn oaths, when Du»t Ali Chulak arrived, 
and commanded my guard [)iU(rnM-aZ] to return, to escort me back 
to Khwaja Ali Bahadur and perform all the details of the man- 
date concerning me. Thus, from within one farsoldt of Akhsi I 
was conveyed back to Andijan. 

“ ^Vhen the mandate was delivered to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, he 
[having read it handed it to me. On jjcrusing it, I found it to 
contain exactly what Jlaul.-ina Haidar had told me. Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur then said ; ‘ Though he should not abide by this decision 
but, changing his humour, should issue a second mandate reversing 
this one, still this is sufiicient pretext for me ; you must be cheer- 
ful, and enjoy now the soul-stirring wine-cups of the spirit of 
youth. Be at your ease.’ However much I insisted that it was 
but base deceit and a mean device to pollute the cup of martyrdom 
with [earthlyj wine, [my protestations] were of no avail. ^ More- 
over, in conformity with the rules of good breeding [ ihn-iancuisli'], 
I was obliged to give in to his mode of thinking [and with an 
unwilling heart I accepted his invitation]. As the wine-cup was 
passed round, the rose-coloured liquor diffused itself over our cheeks, 
which had become yellow as saffron, from the jaundice-tainted 
order of the livid-souled Shahi Beg Khan, but now opened out like 
the red rose or the new-blown tulip. All that day was spent in 
wine drinking, [and when night came on] the feast adorning 
torches made the banquet hall bright as the day. [The festivities 
had scarce recommenced] when one of Jiini Beg Sultan’s chamber- 
lains named Allah BirJi came in and placed a sorrow-bearing 
mandate in the hands of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who passed it on 
to me, saying : ‘ Bead thy letter.’ In it was written : ‘ The 
question ot the release of Sultan Said Khan has been reconsidered, 
and found to be contrary to the orders of the Khan. He must be 
sent to join those who have gone before him and who will never 
return ; or, otherwise, according to the old IMoghul custom, ho 
must be sent to the capital, where he should, by means of the 
gallows, be sent to his lasting home.' On reading this ill-favoured 
mandate, the rosy tints of joy were exchanged fur the saffron hues 

‘ The Turki puts it : Now that I have mi.xod the wine of martyidom. to defile 
my mouth with tlio pure wine [of enjoyment] wore of no avail. 
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of apprehension. Kliwajii Ali Balu'ulur grasped the situation, and 
asked; “What is the cause of your dejection? Read out the 
mandate.’ So I read it aloud. Then Khwaja Ali Bahadur became 
enraged, and said ; ‘ His brain is disordered with mischief ; what- 
ever emanates from such a mind, if it be originally a g'ood thought, 
becomes a sin, and if it be a premeditated sin — then God pre- 
serves us ! W hen a man has escaped from the edge of the sword, 
or from the foot of the gallows, he is as ditBcult to lay hold of as 
quicksilver — he disappears like camphor unmixed with pepper. 
AVhere can I find him?’ The chamberlain, kbsing the ground of 
respect, said : ‘ It is not reasonable that you, Bahadur, should 
deviate from the straight-road of loyalty and adopt that of false- 
hood, which is the worst of qualities. You say that the Sultan, 
like quicksilver, is not to be caught ; but he is now at your side, 
and of this I am a witness.’ [At these words] Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur blazed up, like a fire, with rage, and cried ; ‘ Have all the 
woithy services and deeds of valour I have performed in the 
employment of Jani Beg Sultan, resulted in so little, that a 
Chaghatai like yourself (whose skirt of service is still so defiled 
with the pollution of hostility that no water of forgiveness could 
cleanse it) should come and give me the lie direct, and imint out 
to me the straight road of loyalty to this family? I will rejiort 
your answer in full to the Sultan.’ He then ordered a hole to bo 
cut out of a beam, and that the beam should be placed upon the 
man’s neck [and he be made to sit before the gate].'" 

After the Khan [Sultan Said] had been invested with the robe 
of sovereignty of Andijan, this same Allah Bardi w'as taken before 
liim, and he was thus reminded of the man’.s fin-mer base conduct. 
But he said ; “ Khwaja Ali Bahadur avenged me that same night, 
and the rancour I bore him was washed fioin luy heart. Let him 
now be restored to his former post of chamberlain ; ” and he gave 
him the middle rank of chamberlain, which was a high office for 
him.i 

“ That night was spent in companionship, until day dawned ; on 
the morrow', attended by a few men, we set out for Karatigin. 
After travelling for one day', the men .sent to accomjiany us, having 
lost the right road, turned back. When Khwaja Ali Bahadur was 
informed of this, he vented his wrath upon the.se men and piunished 
them severely'.” He kepit the Khan with him some days, while bo 
selected for him some distinguished and tiusty persons. The first 
among them w'as Maulana Khaliki, a talented, good, and studious 
man; he wrote the SasM-Tdalih jieifectly'. and composed good 
])oetry' ; he was also a proficient musician. Another of them was 
Khwaja Salih, w'ho was the leading merchant in the province of 
Andijan, and was know'n by' every' one he met on the road, while 
' II'To n proj'ir, wtiicli i- omilt' '1 
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peojilo often appealed to him lor adviee in their aflairs. A third 
■was IMauliini'i Yiisnf Kashghari, -who -was an accountant dwildndh '_, 
much esteemed in xlndijau for his judgment. Another was Gadai 
Piri, a professional courtier ^nndimi and a skilled musician. An- 
other was Mir Ahmad, one of the Andijan Turks ; he had travelled 
mtich and knew all the best routes. Another was .Jahil, a very 
serviceable ma-a. Having given him these few men as an escort, 
he started the Khan off a second time. 

Ivhwaja Salih and Mauhina Yusuf were dressed like merchants, 
Maulana Khaliki, Darvish Piri and the Khan were in the guise of 
students, and looked very like kalandars. Mir Ahmad and Jalal 
passed as servants of the merchants. Thus attired, they set forth 
and reached Kala-i-Zafar in perfect peace and safety. Here they 
found Mirza Khan, who received and entertained them as well as 
his straitened circumstances would allow. They remained there 
eighteen days. Xow, since Mirz.i Khau was a very feeble man, 
some of his retainers, on account of his weakness, thought fit to 
offer the Khan the government of Kala-i-Zafar (which was not 
worth half a loaf of bread). But the Khan declined, saying : 
“ Mirzii Khiin, who is my cousin, has been e.vjmsed to a thousand 
hardships, by crooked fortune. It would be contrary to all rules 
of good feeling and justice to oppo.se him, or to deprive him of this 
[possession'.” The Kh.in accordingly ha.stened to c]e 2 ')art, and went 
on to Kabul. Eighteen days after his departure, I arrived at 
iilirz.i Khan’s [capitaH, as has been mentioned above. 

On reaching Kabul, the Kh.-'m was welcomed with the utmost 
re.spect and honour hy the Emjieror. Tlio Klian used to say [when 
telling his story] : “• Those days that I sjient in Kabul were the 
free.st from care or sorrow of any I have ever experienced, or ever 
shall exjieriencc. I sjient two years and a lialf at the court of this 
excellent Prince, in a continual .siicces.sion of enjoyments, and in 
the most complete ahandoumeiit to pleasure and absence of j^rc- 
occujiation. I was on friendly teims with all, and made welcome 
by all. I never suffered even a headache, unless from the effects 
of wine ; and never felt distressed or .sad, except on account of the 
ringlets of some beloved one.'"' 

In short, the Kli.in remained in Kabul as the com 2 ')anion and 
confidant of the Emperor. 'J'hero existed het-ween these t-wo great 
2iriTices perfect accord and love and trust. The Khan's visit lasted 
from ^^hahiiii 014 to Eamaz.'m 916,' at which latter date .Sbahi Beg 
Khiin fell into the Iiands of Shiih Ismail, and -sviis killed bv him, as 
■will he related. 

' From Xoe . loOS. to Doc.. l.-ilO. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

lIIEZl khan’s life in badakhshan. the author goes from 

BADAKHSHAN TO KABUL. 


I HAVE mentioned that I arrived at Kala-i-Zafar just eighteen 
days after the Khan’s departure for Kabul. Mirzii Khan was 
living there in exceedingly straitened circumstances, being without 
provisions and surrounded by the scheming natives of Badakhshan. 
The Tangi Bala,^ in which are situated the strongest places of the 
Hazara, had been annexed to Kashghar, as will be mentioned 
below. The flat country of Badakhshan, the most fertile and 
prosperous part of that state, was under the control of the Uzbeg ; 
while the rest [of the land] from fear of the Kzbeg had ^been 
abandoned and had] become a waste. What yet remained over 
from the panther of the mountains of enmity, on the one hand, 
and from the crocodile of the river of tyranny, on the other, (that 
is to say, the Uzbeg and the Kashghari) had passed to Shah Eazi- 
ud-Din, the Chiragh Kush, who, having been brought from Sistan 
to Badakhshan, had been appointed king [of this portion]. He 
had introduced the religion of the Mulahidas, and outdid the 
oppression of his two tyrannical predecessors. Mirza Khan, as a 
Musulmaii, was mucli harassed [by these infidels] and had scarcely 
the necessaries of life. That winter was passed in suffering. 

In the early spring, a dissension aro.se among the supporters of 
Shah Eazi-ud-Din, which ended in their cutting off his head and 
laying it at the feet of Mirza Khan. By this defeat of the Mula- 
hida [Mirza Khan] gained a little power. Thus passed the spring ; 
and at the end of autumn [^lirmuK] a compulsory order came from 
the Emperor of the following purport : “ The son of Muhammad 
Husain Mirza has been with you ; your country is always exposed 
to the forays of the Uzbeg, and my mind can never be at rest as 
long as he remains there ; you must send him to me.” 

When Mirza Khan gave me leave to go to Kabul, he tried his 
best to procure a coloured garment for me, but was unable to find 
one [and -was obliged to excuse himself]. On that clay a most 
curious incident occurred. I have already mentioned that I fell 
from my horse and dislocated mj' elbow at Langar Mir Anuid 
(which is a dependencj’ of Hisar), and that it had been broken 
again and set at Pushang. Although the pain had subsided, I 
was not able to bend and straighten my arm. I could not bend it 


^ The Tan^f Bah'i may he translated — “the higher doiiles ’’ 
TO vines. ’ 


or “the upper 
Q 2 
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ouOTigh to toncli iny face Avitli my hand, nor straighten it suffi- 
ciently to draw a how. During the spring I spent with Mirzii 
Khan, a man of Badakhshun, having stolen a two year old horse 
from the Uzbeg, had brought it as a present [pi.«7(Z;«s7ij to Mirza 
Khan who, in turn, gave it to me. One day the Mirza was taking 
a ride fur pleasure, and I accompanied him on that particular 
horse. AVhile we were riding along, a thorn ran into [the MidrisJi- 
lyiih ^ oh my horse. lie gave two or three hounds into the air, and 
as I had not strength enough to keep hold of the bridle, it fell 
from my hand, and I was thrown on to the ground upon my 
injured arm. As I struck the ground, I heard a sound in my bad 
elbow. The shock was so violent that I fainted. After a time I 
came to, and found that Mirza Khan was holding my head upon 
his knees. He asked me how I felt. "When I had quite recovered 
my senses, having bound up mj’ arm, they conveyed me to Kala-i- 
Zafar. There they sent for the bone-setters [jeamungar".- On 
examination, they iouud that my arm had gone hack to its proper 
place, so that after a short time I recovered the entire use of it, 
and no injury was traceable. This was certainly a very strange 
occuirence. 

In a word, at the beginning of the month Kajab I left Kala-i- 
Zafar and the service of Mirza Khan, and turned towards Kabul, 
accompanied by a party of sixteen. We only had two horses 
with us, and so limited was our baggage that I had nothing to lie 
on at night. Maulana Muhammad, who was a sort of father to 
the party, had nothing hut one meagre shawl, such as is worn by 
the ])oorest men in Badakhslnin. IVhat the condition of the others 
was, may be surmised. 

M hen we reached Kabul, we were received by Shirun ® Taghai, 
who was maternal uncle to the Emperor and myself, and one of 
the j)illars of state. M ith a hundred marks of respect, he invited 
me to his own house, where I was entertained with distinction and 
kindness. Later, the Emjieror sent a me.ssenger to say that, after 
three days, the happy hour would arrive when he would send for 
nio. Alter that, the moon ot my ascendency and [the star of 
my good-liiek] emerged from their eclipse, and my misfortune 
cliaiigr.,1 to prosperity. An order came that I should liave the 
honour of Avaiting iipon the Emperor . A\ hen I came into his 
presoiice, the joy-iiiftii>ing glance ot the Empeior fell upon me, 
and from the excess of his love and the intensity of his kindness, 
strung peails and set rubies began to rain down upon me from his 

' I can find no me.aiiing fur ihdrlfh-^uh. The dictionaries only give “part of 
ah.tr'L” — R. 

- The word only nic:ins ‘-how-maker'’ in Ptr-ian, but’ is, I belieye, used 
ill Imli.i for “ bone-setter.’’ — It ' ’ ’ 

In Baber’s .ITmo/is- this man’s n.ame ia written !<hir!n. bnt in the Tdrihh-i- 
cvery\\hcre 
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benign, jewel-scattering eye. He extended towards me the hand 
of favour and bade me welcome. Having first knelt down, I 
[raised myself and] advanced towards him. He then clasped me 
to the bosom of affection — drew me to the breast of fatherly love, 
and held me thus for a while. When he let me go, he would no 
longer allow me to observe the formalities of respect, but made me 
sit down at his side. While we were thus seated, he said to me 
with great benevolence : “ Your father and brother and all your 
relations have been made to drink the wine of martyrdom ; but 
thank God, you have come back to me again in safety. Do not 
grieve too much at their loss. For I will take their place, and 
whatever favour of affection you could have expected from them, 
that, and more, will I show you.” With such promises and tender- 
ness did he comfort me, so that the bitterness of orphanage and 
the poison of banishment were driven from my mind. He then 
asked me : “ Who was it that carried you off in flight ? ” T replied : 
“ My master, Maulana, Muhammad Sadr.” He then sent for the 
Maulana. ‘When he arrived [the Emperor] honoured him with 
many kind speeches, and kept asking him the particulars of his 
story, while the Maulana several times recounted the details of our 
escape. [The Emperor] praised him highly and rejoiced his soul 
with promises of favour. [When the Maulana had taken his 
leave] the Emperor said to me : “ You have not yet paid your 
respects to Sultan Said Khan,” and thereupon he ordered one of 
his private officers to take me to the Sultan. I accompanied this 
officer, and at once waiting on the Khan, benefited likewise by 
his joy-scattering glances. I then returned to the presence of the 
Emperor. After sitting with him for a short time, I took my 
leave, amid assurances of royal favour. 

When I came out, a man advanced to meet me with great respect, 
and said : “ I am the steward \JmIuvuz~\ of the abode which the 
Emperor has appointed for you.” So saying, he led the way to 
an elegant mansion ; its rooms were spread with many-coloured 
carpets and beautiful thrones [inasnad^ Everything in the way 
of furniture, food, clothing, servants, and slaves, had been so fully 
prepared as to leave nothing to be de.sired in the whole building. 
It may be imagined how I enjoyed so sudden a transition to 
comfort, ease, and abundance from a state of poverty, misfortune, 
suffering, and hardship, which had rendered the soul weaiy of its 
confinement within the cage of the body. How can I ever show 
sufficient thankfulness ? May God reward him with good things ! 

Thus I passed a long time in the service of the Emperor, in 
perfect happiness and freedom from care ; and he was for ever, 
either by promises of kindness or by threats of severity, encouraging 
me to study. If he ever noticed any little virtue or new acqui- 
sition, he would praise it in the highest terms, commend it to 
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everybody, and invite their approbation. All that time, the 
Emperor showed me such afifection and kindness as a fond father 
shows his son and heir. It was a hard day for me when I lost my 
father, but the bitterness of my desolation became scarcely percep- 
tible, owing to the blessed favours of the Emperor. 

From this time, to the year 1)18 [1512 a.d.] I remained in his 
service. IVhenever he rode out, I had the honour of riding at his 
side, and when he received friends, I was sure to be among the 
invited. In fact, ho never let me be separated from him. When 
I was studying, for example, directlj’’ my lesson was over he would 
send someone to fetch me. And in this fatherly manner did he 
continue to treat me till the end of my stay [ ta aldiar-i-liaJ]. 


CHAPTEK XX. 

E.XPKDITIOX OF SHAHI BEG KhIk AGAINST THE KAZAE, AND THE 
BEGINNING OF HIS DECLINE. 

As Shahi Beg Khan had filled the cups of the Khans and my 
father with the wine of martyrdom, and had made them drink it 
to the last dreg, so also was his own cup of life full, and his 
fortune departed; for has it not been said: “The wine which 
thou hast made others drink, that must thou also drink of in the 
end”? The goblet of his prosperity was upset, and that which he 
had caused others to taste, he was himself, in turn, obliged to 
drink to the dregs. To be brief, as soon as he had set his mind at 
rest concerning the Khans and my father, Shahi Beg Khan carried 
devastation in all directions. In the year 915 [1509 a.d.] he 
proceeded against the Kazaks. At that time, although Baranduk 
was Khiln, yet all the business of government was conducted by 
Kasim Khan. In spite of his great power, Shahi Beg Khan had 
not force enough to withstand Kasim Beg. At that period, the 
numbers of his army exceeded 20,000. In winter time every one 
stayed in some place where there was fodder for the cattle. In 
the middle of the winter, Shahi Beg Khan was engaged in plun- 
dering on every side, but he soon returned, his object being not 
to remain too far from his own country.^ About the time above 
mentioned, he made his last expedition, but the strength of his 
horses and soldiers was quite exhausted ; he himself remained in 

' In the Turki 318, ; Were scattered in ail directions. — E. 

- Xuis passage is obscure. It may mean that he never stayed away long 
at one time. — E. 
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tliu district of Kuk Kusliilna, auJ Iiaving detached a force, whoso 
horses had some strength left, seat them forward. This party fell 
iu with a few men, whom they despoiled and made prisoners. 

One day tiiey had halted for the sake of feeding their horses, 
when news came that Kasim Khan was close at hand. This news 
alarmed them. Bnvun Pir Hasan, one of Kasim Khan’s Amirs, 
having heard of the invasion of the Shaiban, advanced against 
them with his own followers ; he spread the report that Kasim 
Khiin was approaching, and had let himself be seen in the distance. 
Sliahi Beg Khan's men, being fully persuaded that Kasim Khan 
was really upon them, abandoned all they had seized- — nay, even all 
they had brought with them — and retreated, in the utmost disorder 
and confusion, to Shahi Beg‘ Khan, bearing the ne%vs of Kasim 
Khan's approach. Shahi Beg Khan at once ordered them to sound 
the drum of departure, without paying attention to anything [but 
getting away]. Those who liked stayed, those who wished to go 
went. Broken and in disorder, they reached Samarkand at the end 
of the winter. [Shiihi Beg Khan] himself went on to Khorasan, 
where he spent the spring. 

In the beginning of autumn \ tiruidh'] he led an army against 
the Hazilra ; but search as he might, he could not find a trace of 
them in the Hazilra mountains. For they had crept into hiding, 
so that it was impossible to find them. He returned by way of the 
passes, and along the bottom of a ravine where flows the Eiver 
Halman [Helmandl. There were but few roads by which it was 
possible to descend the ravine, and these were extremely difficult. 
It was well nigh impossible for an army of that magnitude to pass 
b}^ one or two paths, or to carry away [sufficient] water [or to 
water the horses and beasts of burden]. They marched as they 
could for several days, but from want of water they lost their 
courage. Kumbers of the cattle perished; and this army% too, 
having received the decree of defeat, returned to Khorasan. As it 
was winter, and as two armies in succession had fared thus badly, 
he gave his soldiers a general leave of absence [allowing every 
man] to return to his own home and country, whether he came 
from the confines of Turkistiin or the farthest extremity of Irak 
and Kirman. At this juncture, news came that Shah Ismail was 
advancing on Khorasan. Xow, as the army was dispersed, Shahi 
Beg Khan did not think it advisable to remain in Herat. He sent 
messengers to the surrounding districts, to summon the Sultans 
and Amirs to assemble in Merv, whilst he himself proceeded 
thither ; and when he reached Merv he found Shah Ismail was 
already close upon him, as shall he presently related. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

THE BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN' SHAHI BEG KHAN AND SHAH 

ISilAIL. DEATH OF THE FORMER AT THE HANDS OF THE LATTER. 

It is written at the beginning of this Part, and is mentioned in 
the list of the kings who w'ere reigning in the different countries 
in the year 905, that Shah Ismail had gained complete dominion 
over Inlk. His dynasty had driven the Perfect Law \ Shariat] out 
of that country, and had brought about general massacres. How- 
ever, there is no room in this Epitome for an exposition of his 
misdeeds. When the frontiers of Shahi Beg Khan’s states came 
to border on Irak, the Uzbeg used to make forays into those parts 
of Irak which immediately adjoined Kliorasun. On this account 
Shiih Ismail sent an envoy to Shahi Beg Khan, bearing suitable 
gifts, together with a letter, which ran as follows : “ Hitherto the 
dust of dissension has never settled upon the skirts of our thoughts 
to such an extent as to raise a cloud of enmity. Let the path of 
fatherly conduct bo observed on your side, and on this side the 
bonds of filial relationship shall be established. [Verses] 

Pl.mt the tree of friendship : for its fruit will be the desire of your heart ; 

Loot up the sapling of enmity, which produces countless griefs.’’ 

When the bearer of this missive arrived ^ at the court of the 
Khiin, the [following] answer was returned; “It is fitting that 
every man follo^v the iirofession of his father. If he folloivs his 
mother he is going backwards. For Uznn Hasan withdrew himself 
from the circle of kings, on the day that he gave his daughter in 
marriage to your father, as did also Sultan Yakub, son of Hasan, 
in giving him his sister. You had a right to make claims on 3'our 
mother’s side, so long as there was no son in the world like me — • 
Sultiin, son of a Sultan. As the proverb saj’s : ‘ Let the son do 
the father's work, and the daughter the mother’s.’ [Verses] 

King? know tlie secrets of the business of the realm. 

C)h ! Hariz, tbon bezgar, .sitting in the comer, do not comi>lain.” 

Having exhausted his eloquence, Shahi Beg Khan sent hack by 
the envoy a staS’ ■jimi] and a beggar’s howl \Jcachliid], adding: 

' The Turki M.S is fuller here; it says: Having performed the requisite 
observances, they laid the presents before the Khan and submitted the letter for 
liis perusal. When Slialii Beg Khan had acquainted liimself with the contents 
of this excellent epistle, he made answer . . . , — R. 
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“ In case you have forgotten your father’s trade, I remind you 
of it. [Verses.] 

Oh ! my friend, if you value your life give ear to good counsel ; 

Ye happy youths, listen to the wisdom of the sage old man. 

If you place your foot on the step of sovereignty think of your 
own danger. [Verses.] 

He may clasp the bride of sovereignty firmly to his breast, 

Who dares to kiss her amid the clashing of keen swords.” 

So saying, he dismissed the envoy from Irak, while he himself 
led an army against the Hazara. The envoy, on his return, 
delivered the reply to Shah Ismail, who, on hearing it, said : “ If 
it is incumbent on every son to follow his father’s trade, we, 
being sons of Adam, ought all of us to practise prophecy ! If 
sovereignty had been confined to the hereditary descendants of 
kings, there would have been more Pishdadi, and never any 
Kaiani. How would Chingis himself have become king ? and 
where did you, come from ? 

[Verses.] Oh! youth, do not boast of your dead father; 

Do not, like a dog, take delight in bones ! ” 

Then, in return for his presents, he sent Shahi Beg Khan a 
spinning-wheel and spindle, saying : “ You wrote in your letter 
to me, ‘Whosoever would clasp the bride of sovereignty close 
to his breast . . . .’ I, too, say the same thing, and behold, 
I have bound on the girdle to offer you fight, and have placed 
the foot of contest in the stirrup of fierce warfare. If you 
come out to meet me face to face in battle, our claims shall be 
thereby decided. And if you will not fight, go and sit in a 
corner and busy yourself with the little present I am sending 
you. [Verses.] 

We have had many experiences in this monastery of Eeoompeiises. 

Whosoever quarrelled with the Family of the Prophet was defeated.” 

Shahi Beg Khan had disbanded his army, and was in Merv when 
this letter arrived. He despatched expresses to every quarter to 
collect his forces, but before even the troops of the neighbouring 
districts could assemble, Shah Ismail arrived and pitched his 
camp in the vicinity of Merv. During three days there were 
continual skirmishes, and the army of Shahi Beg Khan began to 
muster from all directions. Shah Ismail then came out from the 
broken ground [where he was camped], and when the pickets of 
the Uzbeg army saw this movement they reported it. The Uzbeg 
[at once] imagined that the enemy had repented having come, and 
were about to turn back. At the hour of afternoon prayers. 
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on tlie riiz-i-sliah of IJamazcin in the year 916 [1510 a.u.], they 
marched out, with a force of about 20,000 men. Some of his 
advisers, such as x\mir Eamhar and Amir Eai, represented that : 
“ To-day we had Letter suspend hostilities [and not pursue Shah 
Ismail] : for Ubuid Ullah Sultan and Timur Sultan are encamped 
with 20,000 men at a distance of one farsahli ; [to-morrow they will 
come and join their force to our.s]. Moreover, it has been positively 
ascertained that the enemy, in thus returning, either means to 
retreat or [to draw us on to] battle. If they wish to fight, we 
had better [wait until more of our troops have assembled from the 
surrounding districts] and engage them with as large a force as 
possible. And if they are really in flight, there is no necessity 
for the chief to pursue them in person. Ubaid T'llah Sultan, 
Timur Sultan, and a few other Amirs can follow them, while His 
Majesty the Khan can travel quietly and leisurely, stage by stage, 
right into Irak. It is evident that in the case of his retreating 
from this place, our men can drive him forward and rout him, so 
that he will not have strength to estabbsh himself even in Irak.” 
To this the Khan replied : [You have said well] nevertheless, to 
make war on Shah Ismail is a holy war, and one of importance : 
moreover there will be much plunder, and it would be a sacrifice 
of gain in this world and advantage in the nest, were I to share 
[this undertaking' with the Sultans. M’e must be bold.” So 
saying, bo [mounted his horse and that same hour] set out [in 
pursuit of Shah Ismail]. "When they had crossed the broken 
ground and entered the open plain, they saw that the enemy had 
halted, and they calculated them to be 40,000 strong. Before the 
L zbeg armj’ had time to get properly into fighting order, the 
Turkoman contingent charged them. When Shiihi Beg Khan’s 
men saw themselves outflanked by the enemy, they lost their 
steadiness and turned in flight. But the leaders of the army 
stood their ground, till at length Shahi Beg Khan and all his 
officers were killed. Xo history has recorded, nor has any one read 
or heard of [another] battle in which all the commanders of the 
army were slain. 

M hen the fugitives reached the fort of Merv, every man of them 
who was able to do so, took his family and fled, while such as were 
unable, repeated the ver.se ^from the Koran ! about separation from 
wife and children, and then departed. 

Now. most of the Moghuls had been sent to Khor.isan by Shahi 
Beg Khan, so that they might be further from the Khans and 
from Moghulistan. 'When the Uzbeg reached the Kiver Amu, thev 
fell into the hands of these 3Ioghuls. wlm did not fail to plunder 
them. 20,000 Jloghuls then separated themselves and went to 
Kunduz. Ubaid Ullah Sultan and Timur Sultan were still 
encamped near Merv, when news of the defeat reached them. 
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They immediately repaired to the fort of Merv', wlien they seized 
the haram of Shahi Beg Kban, and of several of the Sultans and 
nobles, together with an3’thing that caught their eye, and went 
off again the same night. Of those who staj'ed behind, all the 
men were compelled, by the flashing swords of the Turkomans, to 
taste the wine of martyrdom, while the women were carried off 
into bondage. There followed, also, a general massacie of the 
people of Merv. 

Meanwhile Shah Ismail returned to Herat, where he commanded 
all the chief men [alcabir] of the town to assemble in the Mulkan 
mosque, and read the Khutha ; also, while the Khuiha was being- 
read, to pour out curses upon the Companions of the Prophet and 
the faithful Aisha. When the chief men were met together in the 
mosque of Mulkan, they carried out that unseemly order, and then 
remained silent, until Hafiz-ud-Din, who was the preacher [Jchatib], 
was conducted to the pulpit. Hafiz ascended the pulpit and gave 
out praise and thanksgiving to the Bestower of all good gifts, and 
praises to the Lord of all living things [the Prophet]. W hen the 
turn came for the blessed names of the Companions of the Prophet, 
the hand of honour and piety seized the collar of [faithfulness to] 
Islam and gave him the courage of Hafiz, so that he, preferring 
the good things of the next world, and eternal felicity, to this 
transitory life, said ; “ For many years I have read the Khutba 
in accordance with the Sunna. To-day, the sun of my life has 
reached the west of old age. If it were the dawn of my days, I 
might not have hesitated to perform this act of infidelity to preserve 
my young life ; but now that my days are just drawing to a close, 
what benefit could I derive from such an act of blasphemy [I’«/V]? ” 
So saying, he proceeded to read out the names of the Companions, 
with the customary honour and respect. The accursed Kizilbash 
(maj' Gol curse them) rose up to a man, and pulled the hoary- 
headed Hafiz down from the pulpit, b^' his collar, trampled him 
under their feet, and then cut him in pieces ; while the great 
men of the city all fled. 

On the following day, the Shaikh-ul-Islam (who has been 
mentioned among the great men of Khorasan) was sent for by 
Shah Ismail. When the Shaikh came into the king’s presence, 
the king turned to him and said : “ Oh, Shaikh ! you are a learned 
man. It is a pity you should commit an error. Come and curse 
the Companions and adopt the Shia faith.” The Shaikh then 
opened his lips and said : “ Oh, my son ! what do you know of 
religion, that j-ou should point out the way thereof to mo ? Bring 
before me those cowardlj-- men who are nothing more or less 
than infidels and worth}' of death, and who have brought j'ou 
to this sad plight. If their words convince me, I -will renounce 
my own faith and enter their sect. But if the superiority of mj' 
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religion is proved against them, then you will renounce your 
corrupt belief and adopt my pure faith.” 

Then Shah Ismail turned to his Ulama and asked them what 
they had to say to this. They replied ; “ With people such as 
these words are of no avail.” 

That hundred times a wretch twice turned towards the Shaikh 
ul-Islam and said : “ Come, Shaikh, renounce your sect.” But the 
Shaikh retorted insultingly : “ Oh, cursed infidel, may yonr mouth 
he filled with the earth of malediction, and your head struck 
with the stones of execration ! You, who are deceived by false 
and wicked guides, and cannot distinguish between the path of 
life and the road to perdition : what do you know of religion, 
or of sects? How do you know Satan from God the all-merciful? 
By what science, learning, intelligence, or perception can you 
distinguish the true from the false, that you should lecture me 
on the True Faith?” On hearing these scornful remarks, the 
king laid hold of his bow and let fly an arrow at the Shaikh, 
which struck him. The Shaikh pulled the arrow out, rubbed 
some of the blood that issued from the wound, over his blessed 
face and white beard, saying ; “ Thanks he to God, that after a 
life of eighty years spent in the confirmation of the True Faith, 
and the refutation of false doctrine, I have seen my white beard 
stained with the blood of martyrdom.” That black-faced heretic 
[hail-Jdsli] then drew another arrow from his quiver [tis/i], and 
shot it at the Shaikh. He then gave orders for him to be 
carried out and hanged on a tree, and for the tree to be 
afterwards cut down from the root. The Shaikh fell with the 
tree, and they carried him away and burned him in the Malik 
bazaar. Try as they might, they could not make the blessed 
breast of the Shaikh to burn, and he lay for some time in the 
bazaar exposed to the kicks of infidels. . . . ^ In short, the per- 
secution was continued as long as Shah Ismail remained in 
KhoraSiin. 

A summarised account of the rest of his reign will follow. 

' Here follows a rlii tnrical passage, explaining why God allows Ills faithful 
servants to be exposed to calamity, in the defence of the truth. — R. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AliPJVAL OF THF. NEWS OF THE DEFEAT OF SJIAHt DEO KHAN BY SHAH 
ISM AIT.. MARCH OF THE EMPF.ROR FROM KABUL TO KUNDUZ. 

Is the early part of Ramazun of tlie j-ear 91C [1510 a.d.] a per.son 
came to Kabul Avith a letter from ilirza Kliaii to tlie Emperor. 
The passes were blocked with snow, for it was the season of the 
beginning of Capricorn. The letter contained the news that Shah 
Ismail, having come from Irak, had engaged and defeated Shahi 
Beg Khan at Merv. It had not been fully ascertained whether 
Sheihi Beg Khan had been killed or not. ^ All the Uzbeg had 
recrossed the ri^’er Amu, and fled to Kunduz, where Amir Urus 
Durman then was. ^ 

Nearly 20,000 Moghuls, haA’ing separated from the Ezbeg, had 
also gone to Kunduz from MorAC *• I, myself,’’ he added, “ have 
gone over to Kunduz. If you will quickly turn the reins of your 
power in the direction of Kunduz, I will attach myself to you, 
and I haA-e the firmest hope that you may soon recover your 
hereditary kingdom.” 

[As soon as the Emperor had read the contents of this letter] ho 
set out with all possible speed [although it Avas] in the depth of 
winter. [He took the route] of Ab Dara ® [since by that route] 
there were no high passes to cross. He kept the Feast of 
Ramazan ^ in the Bamian district, and at the beginning of 

' It is somewhat singular that Mirza HaiJar nowhere records the death of 
Shahi Beg Khan, or gives any account of how it took place. It is fully recorded, 
however, by other authors. His army was completely routed by Shah Ismail at 
Muhammadabad, near Merv, in 1510, when Shahi Beg, attended by about 500 
men, chiefly heads of tribes and persons of distinction, had to fly for his life. 
They were pursued and took refuge in a walled enclosure, erected for herding 
cattle. This enclosure had but one entrance, and as the pursuers pressed towards 
it, those inside attempted to escape, by jumping tbeir horses over the wall on the 
far side, at the foot of which ran a riAer. They fell in heaps, one upon another, 
and Shahi Beg was crushed and smothered by those who followed him. After- 
wards, his body was disentangled from the heap of men and horses, aud his liead 
Was cut off and presented to Ismail, who ordered a number of barbarities to be 
committed with the Khan’s remains. (See Erskiiie’s JlUt.. i., p. 303 : Howorth 
ii., p. 708, etc.) 

- This Amir Urus I cannot trace. He appears to liave belonged to the Durman 
sub-tiibe of Uzbegs, who noAvadays occupy', according to Mayef, the valley ot the 
lower Vakhsh or Surkhiib. (fieogr. Mag., Dec., 1870, p. 329). 

■* The Ah-dara pass, or defile, is frequently mentioned by Baber, though we 
never hear of it nowadays. It appears to be the name not of an actual pass 
(or I'otal) across the main range, but rather that of a defile leading up to the 
Shibr, or Shihertu, pass from the northern side, and was used only in winter wlien 
the water was low. The name does not occur in our most recent maps. (Seo 
note p. 36.) 

^ The 2nd January, 1511. 
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iSliawiil readied Kundiiz, where he was receivediby Mirza Khan, 
and by the ^[oghuls who had been wdth the Uzbeg. Having 
reposed for a few days in Kundnz, after the fatigues of the journey, 
it was proposed that thej’ should proceed against Hisar, where 
Hamza Sultan and Mahdi Sultan, two of the most eminent of the 
Uzbeg Sultiins, were ruling. The w-inter was nearly over when 
they passed the Eiver Amu, at the ford of Tukuz Taram. When 
Hamza Sultan heard of their approach, he rode out of Hisar and 
repaired to Yakhsh, while the Emperor advanced to the plain 
\dndif\ of Kulak, which is one of the most noted localities in 
Khatlan. There he learnt that Hamza Sultan was in Vakhsh. 
That same night he set out by the higher road to surprise Sultan 
Hamza, and at sunrise reached his camp. Xobody was there. 
They searched on every side, and found a few peasants, w^ho 
gave them the following information concerning Hamza Sultan : 
“ Yesterday, at the hour of midday prayers, news came that the 
Emjieror hnd pitched his camp in the plain of Kulak, whereupon 
rilaniza Sultan] immediately set out for that place, by the lower 
road.” The Emperor at once started in pursuit, along the road 
-which Hamza Sultan had taken, and at noontide prayers again 
found himself at his quarters of the night before. Hamza Sultan, 
for his part, had reached the camp at dawn, and found a precisely 
similar state of affairs ; he, too, set out in the track of our army, 
and at midday prayer time re-entered his own camp. 

The Emperor and his men believed that Hamza Sultan would 
not he .able to resist them ; while Hamza Sultan, on the other 
hand, thought that [the Emperor] had only brought a few men 
with him from Kabul, and that the Moghul army, having only 
just arrived, would not yet have m.ade sufficient preparations to he 
able to fight. As both sides entertained such ideas as these, they 
became afraid of one another.- That same night the Emperor 
pressed on to Kundnz, while Hamza Sultan fled to Hisar. After a 
few days, they each received the news of the other’s flight, and 
both of them repeated, in thankfulness for their escape, the verse 
“ Praise he to God who has averted from us an affliction.” The 
Emperor, on reaching Kunduz, found that an ambassador had 
arriveil from Shah Ismail, bearing tenders of friendship. In the 

' Tvl:ii- Taruiii means, in Turki, tlie nine “ branclurars " nr furks ” of a river. 
Tlie lord is not marked on any map that I am acquainted with, nor can any pav- 
ticidar town or viliace of VahhsJi he located, nor the But tlio 

route taken from Kunduz to Hisar is made evident hv a rctereuee to the map in 
this volume. In all probahility, whatever town nr fort may have been known as 
r.i/./i.'/i. at the perh'd in qiic.-Uou. woiilil l;a\e I eeii situated not far from the 
niodeni Kunthdn Tipa.or thv Kunjiin Tulvnl Itussum maps, (.'■^eepp.21 and24.) 

- The author seems to have fnlkn into an inconsistency l.ere. As all the texts, 
hotli Persian and Turki, read alike, the tianslation is allowed tn stmjti. If each 
side thought the other weak, it is not clear why they .siaiuld have dreaded one 
another and avoided a battle. 
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iiieautime Kliarszada liegum, the Emperor’ .s sister, liad come from 
Khoras.in ^having heen sent by iSlnili Ismail'. It has been alre ady 
related how the Emiieror, at the siege of .Samarkand, had given 
his sister, Khimzada llegiim, to Sh.'ihi Eeg Kh.in, as a ransom for 
his own life, and had thus escaped. The llegum was taken into 
Shiihi Beg Khan’s haram, and by him, had .a .son named Khnrram 
.Shah .Sultan. After this, the Khan rshiihi Beg] began to fear that 
she might, in concert with her bi'other, plot against his life ; he 
therefore divorced her, and gave her tf> Sayyid Hadi, one of the 
most eminent Sayyids of the Scuujidatai ' — a man who was held 
in the greatest respect and honour by himself and the .Sultans and 
all the Ezbeg. Sayyid Hadi had been killed in the battle of 
Merv, and the Begum and her sou had fallen into the hands of the 
Turkomans. When Shah Ismail discovered that she was Babar 
Padishah’s sister, he treated her with great attention, and sent her 
back, with an ambassador bearing costly gifts, to the Emperor. 
When Khiinziida Begum arrived Tthe Emperor was overjoyed] and 
despatched Mirzii Khan to Shah Ismail laden with presents, and 
charged with protestations of submission, good faith, and entreaties 
for support and assistance. Shiih Ismail received him well, and 
having acceded to his requests, speedily gave him leave to return. 

During this interval, a messenger came from my uncle to 
announce that he had entirely cleared Earghiina of the Ezbeg, and 
that lie had brought that country under his complete control, so 
that the extermination of the Ezbeg' and the conquest of ^[avani- 
un-Nahr would now become an easy matter. This brings me to 
the next ch.apter. 


CHAPTEK XXIII. 

brief ACCOXJXT of the proceedings of my uncle sayyid MUIIAiniAD 
MlUZ.i, AND DETAILS OF THE CONQUEST OF THE COUNTRY OF FAROflASA. 

At the time of the devastation of Tushkand, my father’s lirother, 
.Sayyid Muhammad Mirz/i (who is everywhere spoken of in this 
hook as “ my uncle ” in an absolute sense ), was in Tiishkand, iu 

’ In order to explain who were the Sayyids and tlie Sayyidata, I eamiot do 
hotter tlian cite Sir H. Howorth. He informs us (on tlie authority of il. Soliofer) 
that the former •• were all who claimed descent fiom the Klialifs Osman and All, 
throush the daughters of the Prophet. The Khojas claimed descent from tlie 
Klialifs Abu-bakr and Omar, by other womc-n than d.iughters of thu Prophet. 
The Sayyids had precedence of the Khojas. The latter were divided into two 
categories, the Khojas Sayyid-ata, who possessed deeds proving their descent, 
and the Khojas .Juibari, whose title-deeds were lost, and who could only appeal to 
tradition and repute. ’ ( Vol. ii.. p. S70.) 
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the service of Sultiin i\Iah}iiud Khun. When the Khuns wont to 
attack Andijan, they first of all easily subdued Kastin, and gave it 
to my uncle : they next proceeded to xVkhsi, whither Shahi Beg 
Khun had also gone, and there a fight ensued, which has been 
already mentioned. On the news of 8hahi Beg Khan’s victory 
reaching iny uncle, he left Kusun [immediately], and though he 
himself had not been defeated, he joined those who were flying into 
IMoghulistun. AMien Sultan Mahmud Khan went into Moghul- 
ist.in (as has been mentioned) my uncle remained with him until 
tlie death of Sultan Ahmad Khan. After this event (as has also 
been related) the Khan said to my uncle, in disparagement of Aksu 
and Moghulistan : “ The position of towel- washer in Tashkand is 
better than that of king in Moghulistan.” To which my uncle 
responded : “ Terily, it is better if one is allowed to wash towels.” 
The Khan was offended at these words, and some of those basemen 
' nrazil i, whoso manner it always is to slander good people behind 
their backs, strove to aggravate the Khan’s anger to such a degree 
as to cause him to put my uncle to death, and succeeded in pre- 
venting any reconciliation ever being effected between the two. 
However, the Khan said ; “ He is too near a relation for me to take 
extreme measures with. xVs he has no evil intentions against me, 
let him take himself off; let him go to Mansur Khiin at Turfan.” 
My uncle, therefore, Avas sent to Turfan, while the Khiin himself 
went to Moghulistan. In journeying tOAvards Turfan, my uncle 
allied himself, at Ak.sxi, Avith the survivors of Sultiin Ahmad Khiin’s 
I^eople, Avlio had remained in that province. 

M'heu tfultiin 3Iahmud Khiin came to his brother in Aksu, his 
son, Sultiin 31uhaminad Sultiin, and Amir Ahmad Itiirji were left 
in Moghulistan, Avitli some other peisons, and on the whole ruled 
Avith .'uiccess. They sent out some men Avho brought my uncle ; 
and he and Sultiin Muhammad Sultan lived on the most friendly 
and intimate terms, until one night some assassins [fidui\ disguised 
as seivants, came and murdered Amir Ahmad. It Avas neA'er 
discoA'ered by Avhuse order this deed had been done. 

After this, the entire goA’ernment of IMoghulistiin, and the autho- 
rity of Sult.in Muhammad Sultiin, deA'olved upon my uncle. But 
fill- Avant of the old army ajid of able councillors \ mlLih-i-rhP\ my 
uncle's afiiiirs did not presjicr. All the old .stock and the chief 
ciiuntillors Averc Avith my father, and had accompanied him to 
Ili.Siir, so that nothing could be accomplished Avith the hundred 
men or so. that my uncle had Avith him. 

During that time, Sult.iu Said Khiin and Sultiin Khalil Sultiin, 
together Avith the Kirghiz, made repeated forays into Moghul- 
istan, so that my iinch- (at length] fled from that country^ to Yati- 
kand. which 'vas the rcs'dence of Sultiin IMalimud Khiin. Those 
same base nmn in'nzh ag.ain commenced their intrigues, and 
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caused mv uncle to be seized and sent to the Uzbeg. Jani Beg 
Sultan was at the time in Andijan, and to him my uncle was taken. 
.Jani Beg Sultan did nothing [to injure him], hut rather treated 
him with his wonted kindness and consideration. With him my 
uncle remained until the time of Shah Ismail’s conquest, and the 
Emperor’s expedition from Kabul. 

In the spring following the winter when Shahi Beg Khan was 
killed, all the Sulhinsof the Uzbeg assembled in Samarkand ; Jani 
Beg Sultan also went thither, taking mv uncle ■wdth him. xVt that 
meeting, the Sultans came to the conclusion that not one of the 
Moghuls who yet remained in Mavara-un-Nahr, should be left alive. 
But to this Jani Beg Sultan would not consent. He dismissed my 
uncle, and all the Moghuls who were in attendance upon him, [per- 
mitting them] to go to Andijan and join their families. My 
uncle, however, placed no trust in the permanence of Jani Beg 
Sultan’s decision, and fearing a change in his humour, got away 
with all .speed. Soon after this, Jani Beg Sultan regretted the 
action he had taken, and sent some men in pursuit of these 
Moghuls, with orders to put to death any they should find of them. 
My uncle had only just escaped in time. On his arrival at Andijan 
he joined the remainder of the Moghuls and the people of Andijan ; 
with these he raised a revolt, and drove all the Uzbeg out of the 
country of Earghana. He then sent a messenger to the Emperor, 
by way of Karatigin, ^ to inform him of these events, and to beg 
him for help, as has been mentioned above. The news filled the 
Emperor with joj*. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

BABAR PADISHAH LEAEXS THE SUCCESS OF JIY UXCLE SAYYID MUHAiDIAD 
JIir.ZA, AXD SEXDS SULTAN SAID KHAN TO HIS AID IN ANDIJAN. 

Before this news reached Kunduz, a deputation of the leading men 
[saltih-i-rdi] of the Moghuls, such as Mir Sharim, Mir Mazid, Kul 
Xazar Mirzii, Amir Ayub, Mir Jluhammad, Mir Ibrahim, Yadgar 
Mirzii, Kara Sultan Ali Mirza, Mir Ghuri Barhis, Amir Daim Ali, 
Mirzii Jluhammad, Mir Beg Muhammad, Jlir Kambar, Shah Xazar 
Mirzii, Kutluk Mirak IMirza, and others, came and represented to 
the Khan, at a private interview, that if he desired it they wouhl 

’ Tiz , in 917 a.ii , or 1,711 a.i>. 

= Tlie ^Yor(l often rericls Kair Tagin, anti in tlie pic.^^ent in-tniice ali the texl.s 
spell it in that Yvay. I have, however, adhered to Karutigin throughout, as that 
is known to be the real name of the country. 
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make away with, the Emperor, and set him [Sultan Said Khan] 
in his place. [For at that time there were 20,000 Moghuls 
armed and fully prepared, while there were not more than 5,000 
Chaghatciis.] But the Kh/m replied ; “ During the period of the 
hm’ricane of Shtihi Beg Khan's conquests, when the buffetings of 
the waves of calamity and contention dashed in pieces the ships of 
the life and prosperity of the Moghul Khaktins, [and they had all 
been drowned in the ocean of annihilation] I saved myself upon 
the plank of concealment, and arrived at length at the island of 
Kabul, which Babar Padishah had contrived to save from the 
violent shocks of the billows of events, and where he then was. 
On this island, the Emperor protected me with the utmost benevo- 
lence. jSTow that I have attained the shore of prosperity, how 
malicious, how ungrateful it would be for me to perform so ignoble 
an act. [The Holy Law and the dictates of humanity prevent mj" 
entertaining any such base thoughts.] ” By the hand of Amir 
Kiisim Kuchin, who stood in the place of guardian to the Emperor, 
he sent the following message : “ Praise be to God, the atfairs of 
[your] State are to-day prosperous, and the various peoples are 
turning their faces towards the palace of that Refuge of the 
Nations [your Majesty]. The Moghuls, more especially, who are 
distinguished above all other tribes by their numbers and their 
strength, and whose Amirs have been the most eminent of Amiis, 
have always devoted their energies to the advancement of the 
work of their colleagues t ihnd-i-jins'] ; they" now turn to ymur 
Majesty. It is no longer expedient for me to remain near you ; it 
is fitting that our ancient union should be changed to separation. 
If y'our Majesty send me to some quarter, where it will be possible 
for the bonds of our old affection to remain fastened, it will con- 
tribute to the welfare of both.” 

Just at this time news came from Andijan, together with my" 
uncle’s petition for help. The Khdn was immediately sent off to 
Andijan, together with every one that thought fit to go. These 
events will be presently related, if it please God. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ACCESSION OF BA.BAR PADISHAH TO THE THRONE OF MAVAEA-UN-NAHR. 


After the Khan had heen despatched to Andijan, Mirz;l Khan 
arrived with the auxiliary force which had been sent by Shah 
Ismail, and thus the power of the Emperor became complete. 
Then, without delay, his Majesty marched for the country of 
Hisar ; on learning which the Uzbeg, on their part, collected 
their forces, and under the leadership of Hamza Sultan, Mahdi 
Sultiin, Timur Sultan, and several others of their great Sultans, set 
out to oppose the Emperor. Kuchum Khan — who had been set up 
in the filace of Shahi Beg Khan — Suyunjuk Sultan, Jani Beg 
Sultan, Ubaid Ullah Sultan, and all the other [Uzbeg] Sultans, 
had assembled and encamped at Karshi, which was originally 
called Nakhshab. When the Emperor approached the Pul-i- 
Sangin, Hamza Sultan advanced and occupied it. Both sides 
remained encamped for nearly one month. Finally it became 
apparent that the Uzbeg force was numerous, their Sultans 
renowned, and that it would be a difficult matter to resist them. 
The Uzbeg, on their part, came to the conclusion that the Emperor 
was unable to withstand them, and crossed the river by swimming 
it below the Pul-i-Sangin. Intelligence of this reached [Babar] at 
about afternoon prayer-time, and he immediately broke up his 
camp and advanced towards Abdara, a locality where there are 
mountain fastnesses. They continued to march at their best speed 
all through that night, until the midday prayers of the following 
day, when they reached a spot which the most experienced leaders 
considered strongly enough protected to justify a halt. At mid- 
night news came that the Uzbeg were advancing in full force ; 
the commanders announced this simultaneously to the whole 
army, and up to daybreak every man was busy getting his arms 
ready [for action]. About sunrise . . . .^ our pickets came in and 
reported that the Uzbeg army was approaching. Thereupon the 
Emperor mounted his horse and rode to the top of some rising 
ground. He saw that there was only one road by which the 
enemy could advance ; on the left hand of the elevation [on which 
he stood] there was another hill, and between the two there was a 
deep ravine, through which, also, only one road led. When the 
enemy had deployed on the level plain, they saw that it would be 
no easy task to ascend [the first mentioned] hill. Timur Sultan 


' A rhetorical interpolation of three lines, descriptive of tlie victory of tlie day 
over the night, is omitted here. — B. 
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anil some of the other Sultnus, with about 10,000 men, detached 
themselves from the rest of the army and hcc:an to mount the 
other hill. Against these the Emperor sent IMirza Khan with a 
detachment of bravo warriors. At this moment his eye fell upon 
a body of men, and he asked who they were.^ When [my fatherj 
had left Kabul, there were nearly 3000 of his hereditary retainers, 
[who had come from KhorasAn to Kunduz with the Moghuls]. 
The chiefs and leaders of these men, the Emperor had taken into 
his own service, and some of the remainder became attached to 
myself. It was upton this latter bodj- that the Einpteror's eye now 
fell. They replied ; “ We are Mirza Haidar's followers.” The 
Emperor then [addressing me] said : “ You are still too young to 
take part in such serious aifairs as these. Stay by me ; [keep by 
you] Maulana 3Iuhammad and a few others, and send the rest to 
the aid of Mirza Khan.’’ 

M'hen my retainers came up with Mirza Khun, the E^zbeg made 
a charge, bearing down 'hoc clashtand^' every one who was in front 
of Mirz.i Kh.in, till they came close upon the Mirza himself. At that 
crisis my retainers arrived on the scene. Their leader was Ataka 
Fakir, whose name was Jan Ahmad Ataka ; hereafter, wherever 
his name occur.s, lie will be c.rlled by the latter style. He attacked 
the Lzbeg with the men under him, and put them to flight. Then 
those who had fled from before Mirzti Khan rallied, and returning 
to the fight, di ove the enemy back. In the midst of this confusion 
and .scuffle, one of my men took one of the enemy prisoner, and led 
him bedore the Emperor, who viewed it as a good omen [fall, and 
said : “ Inscribe the name of Mirza Haidar upon the first trophy 
[Jnhlnf Thus, fighting continued on the left of the army till 
evening. But on the Emperoi's side 'of the army] there were no 
engagements, for the road was very narrow, and his position was 
not easy of apiproach from cither .side. At the hour of afternoon 
prayers the brave warriors, having left the Emperor’s presence, 
dismounted and encamped. At nightfall [hd/aJh the enemy found 
it impossible to encamp where they were, on account of the absence 
of water — for none was to lie had except at a distance of one 
Jar.Alhso, with the object of being near water when night came 
on, they letrcatod. The infantry, who had descended [the hill', 
ran after them, shouting llai ! Hai ' [and making a great noise]. 
That piortion of the enemy s army which was oppiosite to Mirza 
Khan, also became anxious to retire, as soon as they saw that 
Hamza Snlt.in, who was in their centre [ijlinfr was in retreat. 
As long as the two armies remained facing each other, neither side 

' I’ or this |'a.S'azi' tha 'lurlii 3I:s. but^titulis ; 'J'he Lmiteror asked them wlio 
tin y win-. 'J’hcy ividicd. ■■ are Jliiza Iluid.ir's iVillnwi-rs.” — K. 

- Till- Turki .Ats. -ays; Tliiir leader was a jioiT man [fakir! named .Tan 
Aliniad — K. 

" (hull i- u Jti iz di.i'! iveid also written KnJ. — It. 
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prevailed over the other. But -n-hen the enemy turned to retire, 
those of Mirzi'i Khan’s men who had been facing them, [suddenly] 
made a charge, and the enemy at once fled. "When the centre saw 
this division put to rout, they too let the reins of self-possession 
fall from the hand of stability, and likewise turned and fled. It 
was at the hour of evening prayers that Hamza Sultan, Mahdi 
Sultan, and Mamak Sultan, who had been captured, were led 
before the Emperor, who did to them that which Shaibani had 
done to the Moghul Khakans and the Chaghatai Sultans.^ 

From night to morning and fiom morning to the next night, 
did our men pursue the Uzbeg — as far as the frontier [of the 
State] of Darband-i- Abanin. The whole of the victorious army 
now assembled in Hisar, when further help arrived from Shah 
Ismail, besides bodies of men from all the surrounding tribes, 
so that the entire force amounted to 60,000 men. They next 
marched out of Hisar and 25i'oceeded to Karshi. Most of the 
Uzbeg Sultiins were in Samarkand, while Ubaid Ullah Khiin had 
fortified himself in the castle of Karshi. All [the Emperor’s] 
councillors (and they wore those who solved the difficult questions 
of State) were against laying siege to Karshi. “ It would,"’ they 
argued, “ be far wiser to push on to Bokhiira. For if Ubaid Ullah 
keeps himself strongly fortified and garrisoned in the castle of 
Karshi, Bokhara, which is devoid of troops and full of fools, will 
fall easily enough into our power. He has nothing to gain by 
staying in Karshi. [God forbid that, fearing to remain there,] ho 
should abandon the fort and come out." - 'I’he Emperor agreed 
with these opinions, and passing Karshi, went and encamped [at a 
distance of one stage beyond it]. Scouts came, in rapid succession, 
to report that Ubaid Ullah had come out of the fort of Karshi and 
was on the road to Bokhara. At that same hour the Emperor 
mounted his horse, and set out with all speed in pursuit of the 
Uzbeg. He marched night and day until he reached the city. 
The pursuers drove the Uzbeg out of Bokhara into the deserts 
fhul] of Turkistan, jdundering as they went. 

When the U^zbeg .Sultans who were assembled in Samarkand 
heard this news, they were suddenly filled with terror and fled, 
scattered and dismayed, to different parts of Turkistan. 

Kow when the Emperor arrived in Bokhara, be sent back the 

* Buber’s account of these tr.ii)saetions is wanting in his Memoirs. The battle 
here described took place early in 1511, while the period 150S to the beginning 
of 1519 is one where a break occurs in his Memoirs It is known, however, that 
lie put the two first-named Sultans to death as traitors, for they had, at one time, 
been in his ser\ice, and had deserted him to join the cause of Shaibani. (See 
Erskine, Sht., i.. p. 145.) Tlie antecedents of Mamak do not appear to be 
recorded anywhere. 

^ The meaning of these obscure passages appears to be, that Uliaid tTHab alone 
was formidable ; tliat he was too strong to admit of an attack on Karshi, and 
might also prove dangeious if he came out to attack Baber. 
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auxiliaries of Stall Ismail,^ after praising them for their services 
and bestowing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, 
victorious and covered with glory, proceeded to Samarkand. All 
the inhabitants of the towns of Mavara-un-Xahr, high and low, 
nobles and poor men, grandees and artizans, princes and peasants 
— alike testified their joy at the advent of the Emperor. He was 
received by the nobles, while the other classes were busy with the 
decoration of the town. The streets and the bazaars were draped 
with cloth and gold brocades, and drawings and pictures were 
hung up on every side. The Emperor entered the city in the 
middle of the month of Eajab in the year 917, in the midst of 
such pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or heard of, 
before or since. The angels cried aloud : “ Enter with peace,” and 
the people exclaimed : “ Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe.” 
The people of Miivara-un-Xahr, especially the inhabitants of 
Samarkand, had for years been longing for him to come, that the 
shadow' of his protection might be cast upon them. Although, in 
the hour of necessity, the Emperor had clothed himself in the 
garments of the Kizilbash (w'hich was pure heresy, nay almost 
unbelief), they sincerely hoped, when he mounted the throne of 
Samarkand, (the throne of the Law of the Prophet) and placed on his 
head the diadem of the holy Sunna of Muhammad, that he would 
remove from it the crown of royalty [SMAi], whose nature was 
heresy and whose form was as the tail of an ass. 

But the hopes of the people of Samarkand were not realised. For, 
as yet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense with the aid and 
support of Shiih Ismail ; nor did he consider himself sufficiently 
strong to cope single-handed with the L^zbeg ; hence he appeared 
to overlook \jimddra \ the gross errors of the Kizilbash. On this 
account, the people of Miivara-un-Xahr ceased to feel that intense 
longing for the Emperor which they had entertained while he 
was absent — their regard for him was at an end. It w'as thus 
that the Emperor began [already] to flatter the Turkomans, and 
associate himself wdth them.- 

‘ Erskine, in his llhlory nf India, notes that the historian Kluifi Khan (follow- 
in" the Tankh-i-Alam Arai Abiisi of Mirza Sikandnr) makes Baber dismiss the 
Persian auxiliaries after tlie march to Samarkand ; wljile Mirza Haidar states 
here tliat they were sent away trom Bokhara. Erskiue prefers the statement of 
Kliiiti Khan, and thinks that dismissal frijm Bokiira would have lieeu premature 
under the ciicurast.ince.s and, therefore, improbable. (Vol, r., p. 316, footnote.) 

= It appears, from wliat Erskine remarks, that much diftVienee of opinion exists 
among Asiatic liistorians as to some of the events of this period — viz., 916 to 
alxiul 921 .\ H.— an interval which falls just within one of those gaps which unfor- 
tunately occur, in several; places, m the course ot Baber’s Memoirs. In tliis 
instance, the gap extmids from the beginning of 911 to the beginning of 925 (May, 
l.iO.-t, to January. 1519), so that his own explanation of his transactions with 
Shah Ismail is w.rntiiig. and difficulty lm.s het-n found in fixing their exact dates. 
It would appear that Indian historians, sucli as Firishta. Khati Khan, and 
Abul Fazl, differ entirely in tbeir views from the Persian writt is, Iskandar Beg 
and Khundamir. The foimcr group state that the coin was struck and the 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TEE khan’s journey TO ANDIJAN AND EVENTS THAT OCCURRED THERE. 

It has been recounted above, that the Emperor sent the Khan to 
Andijan. Along with him he sent, of the Moghul Amirs, Mir 
Ghuri Barliis, 3Iir Daim Ali and his brother Ahmad Ali, Mahmud 
Kuli, Mirzti Muhammad Begjik and his brother Beg Muhammad ; 
of the tribe of Dughhit, Shah Xazar, ilirzii Ali, Kutluk Minik ; of 


Klinthd ( 111 aver for the sovereign) was read in Baber’s name, while the Persian 
authors affirm that Ismail’s name was employed as that of sovereign in 91 7 (1511). 
Again, when referring to the snbseiiuent battle with the Uzbeg under Ubaid 
Ulluli at Kul ilalik, the Indian writers make Baber’s army very small and that 
of Ubaid UUah very numerous, while one of them (Abiil Fazl) goes so far as to 
give Baber the victory, though he acknowledges that the Emperor had to beat a 
retreat. Mr. It. ti. Poole, who has gone thoroughly into the subject (taking the 
coinage of the period as his principal guide), cites Kliundamir to show that there 
was an agreement between Baber and Ismail, to tlie effect that if Transoxiaua 
were to be conquered by the Allies, the prayer and coinage should be in the name 
of the Shah, He then, in support of Khundamir, points to a recently-discovered 
coin of Baber’s reign in Transoxiana, which bears the Shia formula and tlio 
names of the twelve Imiims ; and concludes from this, and some other numis- 
matic evidence, that “ Baber caused the Khutba to be said and the coinage to be 
struck in the names of Shah Ismail, as over-lord and himself as vassal.” This 
indeed is evidence that cannot easily be gainsaid, and it derives something very 
like confirmation, when the religious bias of the various authors who have com- 
mented on these transactions is considered. Their historical opinions appear to 
be governed, to a great e.xtent, by their sectarian feelings, and in no case is this 
more evident than in that of Mirza Haidar. There can be no question that, what- 
ever may be the true facts regarding the Khutba and the coinage, Baber gave 
great offence to the Sunnis by acting iu subordinate alliance with the fanatical 
Shia, Ismail, and by adopting the national costume of the Kizil-bash, for himself 
and his men. This was an outward and visible sign of subordination to Shia 
interests, which all would feel and understand. Sliah Ismail had lost no oppor- 
tunity of insulting the Sunni religion, and as Mirza Haidar relates, had treated 
some of their most revered divines with barbaric cruelty. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mirza Haidar should speak with bitterness of the trans- 
actions of bis cousin and protector, with the Persian Sliias and their Turkoman 
allies at this period, or that even his iiistorical statements should, to some degree, 
be underlaid with rancour. It slioiild not be forgotten, however, that in accord- 
ance with one of the curious anomalies of the times, Mirza Haidar had a family 
connection with Baber’s opponent, and the enemy of his own race. Ubaid Ullali 
was ills brother-in-law, and it is remarkable, throughout the Tdrikh-i-Iiashidi, 
that the tie of relationship often counted for a great deal. On the other hand, 
Baber owed Shah Ismail a debt of gratitude for rescuing his sister, Khiinzada 
Begum, as related at p. 239. 

With regard to the missing pages in Baber’s Jlemoirs, Mr. K. S. Poole believes 
that their absence may be accounted for by a desire, on the part of the autobio- 
grapher, to bide the traces of proceedings wliicli he could only look back upon with 
■shame. Tiiis view, I caunot help thinking, requires some substantiation. In the 
first place, the objectionable connection with the Shias extended only over the 
period 916 to 921 — some five years — while the gap m the Memoirs embraces the 
eleven years, from 9 14 to 925. If the object of the w riter had been to hide the traces 
of events of the shorter perioil, there woulil seem to be no reason for also destroy- 
ing the record of an additional period of six years. Secondly, this gap in the 
Memoirs is not the only one ; tliere is another, winch extends from late in the year 
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the Kimji Amirs, Kul Xazar iMirza, Khananki ^ Jlirza, Amir 
Kaiiihar, mjii of Haidar Kukildasli Earki, and others. All these 
departed in the train of the Khan. This party, on their arrival at 
Andijan, were received hy my uncle and the Amirs who had 
as.-^isted him in the conquest jstiMlas~\ of Farghana, such as 
t^ultan Ali Mirz.i Begjik, Tishka 3Iirz;i Itarji, Tubra Xuyfighut 
tind others, who all came and kissed the Khan’s stirrup. 

After the Khan had come to Andijan, the Uzbeg Sultans in 
.Samarkand heard of his arrival and of the stipport he brought the 
-Moghuls of Andijan. [Moreover] as was mentioned above, Hamza 
Sultan, 3Iahdi Sultan and Timur Sultan, together with a few 
other Suit, ins, had a'sembled in Hisar with the intent of opposing 
the Emperor. Although I'baid Ullah Sultan knew that Shah 
Ismail had given over [the kingdom of] Miivara-un-Nahr to the 
Emperor, and was not going there in person, he [Ubaid Ellah 
Sultan] nevertheless, by way of precaution, stayed and occupied 
Karshi. IVhat liapitened to him has just been mentioned. Jani 
Beg Suit, -in, Kuchum Khan and Suyunjuk Sultan advanced towards 
Akhsi and Andijan, in order to check the downfall of Farghana. 
The Khiin had made no preparations in Andijan, when news of 
their appiroach arrived, but he then desp^atched Sultan rVli Mirza 
and Tubia Xuyaghut Mirzii to Kasan. As the castle of Kasan 
was not well fortified, these men went and made it strong. It 
wa.s the first place which the Uzbeg Sultans attacked, and they 
reduced it to straits. On learning this news, the Khan sent all the 
captains of his army to the hills of Kasan, [hoping that] although 
they were not strong enough to cause the Uzbeg to fear them,- yet 
they might, at least, bo able to haiass their flanks, and inflict some 
di.scumfoit and annoyance on them; also that the force in Kasan 
M'ould thereby be somewhat encouraged. 

'When this body was sent to [helpi] the KaSiiui, news of the event 
reached the eais of Aba Bakr Mirza, who had just come from 
Kashghar, with the piroject of seizing the kingdom of Farghana. 
He had taken piu.ssession of all the country above Andijan, such as 


OOS t,i tile rnd of tlOii, ;in,] .1 thiiil. where nearl\- six years are w anting, viz., from 926 
to ll.'12. Ytt in tliLSc |jfiio.]s, it is nowhere suggested tliat Baber was concerned in 
proceiding.^ of which lie had reason to ho ashamed, or the evidenee of which he 
desired to nliliterate In tin third place, it is noti,;eable that in each case where 

a g.ip occurs, the narrative bnaks off suddenly in the middle of a sentence a 

circiini.stance that points lather to the aceid, iital lo.ss of certain sheets of the 
manuscript, tb.iii to jiremeilit.it, ;d de.stinetion, or a design to omit any particular 
events. The matter, howevi-r, need hardly he jiursued in detail here. (See 
Erskiiie. Ilia., i , ji. ;!21 : li. I’lxile, C'lt. of Co!n.< 0 / of Pers/u in Brit. 

.ITiis., ISST. JIJI xxiv., M'lq Also, on the geiieial qiiehinn of Baber and Ismail, 
lluwerth, ii , jip. ,12-16.) ’ 

‘ This name is very uncerhiin. It may lie read Junta, and jicrh.ips in other 
ways. 

- I'll,' Turk! IMS has; to meet the Uzh'-g face to face — 1!, 
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IJzchand ^ (better known as Uzkaiid), Madu - and ITsb, which 
comprise the best parts of Farghaiia ; and he now [on hearing 
that these troops had left Andijan] marched towards that place 
intending to lay siege to it. [He imagined that the fort of 
Andijan was a very strong and large one, and that, without the 
necessary siege appliances, it could not be taken by a party of two 
or three thousand assailants. Therefore, he first got ready some 
engines \ manjui\Ui\ ladders, etc., and then set out for Andijan]. 
When news of this was brought to the Khan, he and all his people 
were filled with the utmost alarm. 

In the meanwhile the lizbeg Sultans had delivered a simul- 
taneous attack on the foit of Kiisan, had made breaches on all 
sides and applied the scaling ladders. Such was the violence of 
their assault that those within the fort, giving up all hope of 
being able to defend it, made their escape by the gateway on the 
side removed from the river. All the Uzbeg army had dismounted 
and wore on foot ; they had not thought of the garrison taking- 
flight, and before they had time to get back to their horses and 
mount, the fugitives had gone a great distance. But those who 
lagged behind they put to death, together with the people of the 
fort.-^ 

The garrison that had escaped from the fort, fell in with those 
cajrtains who had been sent to the hills of Ktisan to succour them. 
They now all went straight on, until they arrived at a spot within 
half a farsalili of Andijan, where they found Abii Bakr Mirza 
encamped, with all his siege appliances made ready ; for he had 
determined to deliver an assault from all sides, early the next 
morning. This same night the army arrived from Kdsan. [On 
the morrow the enemy] advanced -with the intention of storming 
the fort, quite ignorant of the fact that the Khan’s troops had 
arrived. At early dawn, the Khan in person issued from the castle, 
and drew up his troops in order of battle. Mirz;i Aba Bakr, on 
his side, brought forward his force ready to lay siege to the castle. 
The opposing armies met at a place on the road called Tutluk ; both 
sides at one drew up, and raising their battle-cries, began the 
struggle. It would take too long to detail all the particulars of 
this battle. In short, the standard of the Khdn was filled by the 
winds of victory and success, while the faces of his enemies were 
covered with the dust of death and destruction. The victorious 

^ Or it may Lc read L'rchand. 

- Known nowadays as Madi or iUa/Z. 

= The Turki translator I'everses the order of the two para^raplis which end at 
this point, and which begin with the words : When this liody ^Ya3 sent. . . . 
He introduces las second paragraph with the following interpolation: “When 
Aba Bakr Wirza heard the news of the Khan’s arrival in Andijtin, and the storm- 
ing of Ktisan by the Uzbeg iSultans, he desired to bring within his power the 
country of Farghdna. and left Ku^shghar. . . 
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breezes of tbe Khan scattered the enemy (who in strength and 
numbers might be compared to mountains ) like chaff before the 
wind. Thus the army of Mirzii Abii Bakr suffered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. All of tbe enemy who were taken captive by the 
conquering army, were brought together, and the order was issued 
for them to be put to death in the park \JairuJd of Andijan. 
Having, accordingly, made them sit down in lines [the victors] 
began to kill them. At that moment lu}' uncle [Sayyid 3Iuhammad 
Mirza] placing the knee of intercession upon the ground of en- 
treaty, said to the Khan : Praise and gratitude we owe to God 
for this victory, for it is the key by which may be opened the 
whole kingdom of Kashghar. I sincerely hope that Kashghar 
may fall into our hands with the same ease. But these prisoners 
whose execution is permitted by, and is in accordance with, 
the laws of retaliation jiazhah-i-intikam , are all natives of the 
country [of Kfishghar]. If you do not spare them here, it will be 
as if you had committed a general massacre in that place itself — 
an act that would, in the end, be a cause of repentance and regret 
[to yourself]. If his Highness the Khan will forgive these men, 
who yet remain, and hand them over to me as my share of the 
spoil, his reward in this world and the next will be enhanced by 
such an act of mercy.’’ IVhen the entreaty of my uncle reached the 
blessed ears of the Khan, he drew the line of forgiveness with 
the pen of pardon, upon the tablet of the existences of those 
prisoners. Thus about 3000 persons were rescued from death. 
Then, raising up their hands in prayer, they filled the air with 
acclamations of thanksgiving. 

This important victory caused the Uzbeg to keep the foot of re- 
flection }'et longer within the skirt of hesitation. Following this 
event, news arrived of the defeat which Hamza Sultan had suffered 
from Bi'ibar Piidishah, and of his death, by the Emperor’s order, after 
the battle [which has been mentioned]. A short time afterwards, 
intelligence was received of the Emperor's march on Samarkand 
and his reception by its inhabitants; also that the Hzbeg, who 
were in the city, had taken flight and therefore were unable to 
surround him. After these occurrences, the Emperor and the Khan 
reigned absolute in Samarkand and Andijan, respectivelv. Shah 
Ismail returned to Irak. The Emperor gave Kabul and Ghaznin 
to his younger brother, Sult.in Xasir Mirza. The Fzbeg all 
collected together in Turkistan. The rest of the events that 
ensued will, please God, be recounted IjcIow ^ — how, for example, 
the Khan and Suit, in Khalil Sultan came, one after the other, to 
Andijan. Sultan Khalil Sultan left one son, who was still at the 
breast, named Baba Suit, -in: and the wife of the Khan, who has 

’ The Turki 5IS. iiiteipd.ites ben- ; It lias l-et-ii mentionfil above that Sultan 
Khalil Sultan w.as put to death, at Akhsi, by Jiiui ;;ultan — R. 
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been mentioned above, was with child, at the time when the Khan 
was put to flight by Khwaja Ali Bahadur the Uzbeg she fell into 
the hands of the Uzbeg, and after a short time was delivered of a 
son. The Khan arrived in Kabul at the same moment as this 
news.^ The Emperor said to the Khan : “ As your illustrious 
name is Said, it would be very suitable to call him [the child] 
Abdur Eashid,” and the Khan decided upon that name. Both 
[these Khanzada], Baba Sultan, son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, and 
Abdur Eashid Khan, son of Sultan Said Khan, were taken in 
charge by Tutuk Khanim, daughter of Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
who, at the destruction of Tashkand, had been captured by Jani 
Beg Sultan, as has been mentioned. When the Khan gained his 
victory at the battle of Tutluk, and drove the Uzbog out of the 
country of Earghana, these two Sultans wore brought to him. I 
shall speak of them hereafter. 

Having reached the story of what passed between the Khan and 
Mirza Aba Bakr, ray history would not be complete without a 
brief account of the Mirza’s career. 


CHAPTEE XXVII. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OF AIIRZ.A AB.i BAKR. 

Amir Sayyid Ali, my great-grandfather [sivum jadd], whose 
history will, God willing, be told in the First Part, liad two sons : 
Sauiz Mirza, whose mother was of the line of the Jaras Amirs, 
and Muhammad Haidar Mirza, my grandfather, whose fortunate 
and blessed name has devolved upon me. His mother was an 
aunt [_amma'] of Sultan Tunus Khan. On the death of the great 
Amir Sayyid Ali, his elder son, Saniz Mirza, according to the 
ancient Moghul custom, succeeded to his father’s throne. After 
seven years, he went to join his father in the next world, leaving 
two sons, the first Aba Bakr Mirza and the second Omar Mirza. 
The mother of these children was married [afterwards] to 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, in conformity with the Moghul custom 
ot Tanjalik.^ By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirza also had two 

‘ There appears to be some mistake here, as Khwaja Ali Bahadur can hardly 
have been an Uzbeg. The Turki >IS. seems to read : “ At the time when 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur was taking the Khan from the Uzbeg."’ 

- The Turki version is : The Khan was in Kabul when this news reached 
him. — E. 

^ Yanga means “aunt by marriage,” or “wife of aii elder brother;” the 
custom being, apparently, that a younger brother should take to wife the widow 
of his elder brother. 
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sons: the fiist was my father Muhammad Husain iMirzii, and the 
second my uncle Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. After the death of 
.S.iniz Mirzii, the government of all the districts of Kashghar 
devolved upon Muhammad Haidar 3Iirza, who for a jaeriod of 
twenty-four years ruled with perfect justice and imjaartiality. 
He was a prosperous man, for he hatl inherited great riches ; ho 
always realised his desires, and examined into details; [he ex- 
perienced no trials or trouhles]. But those }oung men in whose 
conduct, iiidicatioi-s of bravery and intelligence were traceable, he 
failed to circourage. 31ost of those experienced and wise men whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali had gathered round him, during a sjrace of 
eighty years, had died by the end of Muhammad Haidar Mirzri’s 
life, cr if they were not actually dead, they were only decrepit 
old men , whose hands and intellects were no longer 

capahle of guiding or controlling. Their sons [had developed 
into incapable young men] quite unworthy of their parents. At 
this time, Mirza Aba Bakr was about tu-enty years of age, and 
was irr tlie service of his guardian ' olici-rn/idbj uncle [Sayyid 
Muhanrniad Mirz.'i]. He mixed and associated, in the most friendly 
way, with the princes and youths 'of the court', while they, for 
their part, from equality of age and from fellow service, became 
very devoted to him. Mirza Aha Bakr was so open handed and 
generous, that in a few days he distributed all his property and 
household possession.®, as if they were plunder \ hatdrnj midddj. 
One da}’, orie of his followers, hearing of some spoil, came in great 
haste, but foitnd everything gone, and that others had already 
exhausted the booty. So he catire and laid hold of the skirt 
of Mirza Ab.'i Bakr, who was standing at the door of his own 
house, saying; ••Although I have come the last [and am dis- 
appointed of booty], nevertheless I have found a good pledge 
[which I will not give up until a ransom is paid].” At these 
words 31iiza Ab.i Bakr laughed, and bought himself free from 
the man with a large sum. In a word, his liberality was so 
unbounded, that all men flocked to him. 

At this period he -went to Aksu and iloghulistan, and paid his 
respects to Dust ^luhammad Khan, son of Isan Bughti Khan. 
Dust 31uhammad Khan treated him with honour, and after giving 
him his own sister in iiiarriage, allowed him to depart. It would 
take too long to tell thi^ story, and the eletails would carry ns too 
far afield. In short, he managed, by one Jiieans or another, to 
reduce A'arkand. whicli i.s one of the nio.st renowned cities of the 
province of Kashghar, and is distant four days’ journey from the 
town of that name. To-day Yarkand is the capital of Kashghar. 

lie liad collected 3000 men in his following, who had to oppaose 
30 , 000 . 3\'hen his tn ops reached that district, he openly sounded 
the dniin of ascendency, and rang the 1 ells of independence. 
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Muhammad Haidar Mirza went out to meet him with an army of 
30,000 infantry and cavalry, hut lie was defeated and fled. He 
sought refuge with Yunus Khan, who was his cousin. The Khan 
also undervalued the strength of Mirza Aba Bakr, and did not 
take his whole army. He came against him with 30,000 armed 
men. Muhammad Haidar Mirza again made ready his forces, as 
best he could, and set out [with Yunus Khan]. This time, also, 
[Mirza Abil Bakr] sallied forth from the gates of the citadel of 
Yarkand with 3000 chosen men, and defeated and scattered these 
two armies ; and Yunus Khan and Muhammad Haidar Mirza both 
retired, crestfallen, to Kashgbar. The Kh<in passed into Mogbul- 
istan, and in the following year returned with the whole of his 
troops. On this occasion, Mirza Aba Bakr had made fuller and 
better preparations. He strengthened his cavalry by embodying 
with it lightly-armed archeis on foot, as he had done on two former 
occasions, and engaged in such a battle [as the tongue of the reed 
is incapable of describing]. His men then again became bold, and 
showed more steadiness [and courage] than ever, so that they 
easily put to rout that numerous army; and the Khan, with 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, returned once more, defeated, to Kiish- 
ghar. But this time it became impossible for Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza to remain in Kdshghar, so taking his household with him, 
and accompanied by Yunus Khan, he went to Aksu. -Meanwhile 
Mirzii Aba Bakr gained complete domination over the whole of 
the kingdom of Kashghar. After this, he put out the eyes of his 
full {yak zada] brother Omar Mirza, and then banished him from 
his territories. Omar Mirza went and lived in Samarkand. [Sub- 
sequently] when [Sultan Said] Khan took Yarkand and Kashghar, 
Omar Mirza returned to Ka.shghar, where the Khan paid him 
unbounded honour and attention, until his death. 

The affairs of dluhammad Haida Mirza and of Yunus Khan -will 
be related in the First Part; the object of thi.s chapter is to give a 
brief account of Mirza Aba Bakr. 

For forty-eight years he remained fiimly established and suc- 
cessful in Kashghar, exercising always absolute authority {istild'y 
During this period [he -was attacked] on one other occasion, when 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, son of Sultan Y’unus Khan (and known 
as Alacha Khan), in the couise of the year 905, came against 
Kashghar. But his army likewise was put to rout, as will be 
mentioned in the First Part. 

After the above mentioned victory over Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
Mirza Aba Bakr began to extend his conquests on all side.-i. In 
the first place, he sent an aimy into Tibet. It gained glorious 
victories, subdued most of the districts of Tibet as far as the 

■ In the Turk! is inserted : encouraged by their two former successes. — R. 

- Tlie Turki MS. has ; a third time. — R. 
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frontiers of Kashmir, and carried such desolation [zahun\ into 
those countries, that nobody was left to withstand him. He next 
sent armies in the direction of Balur, which gained decisive 
victories and carried off untold booty. After this, he sent a force 
into Badakhshan, where he subdued most of the Hazara of Badakh- 
shan. At the time when Shahi Beg Khan was making the whole 
world tremble, Mirza Aba Bakr despatched an army to Andijan 
and reduced Jani Beg Khan to great straits. He took Ush, Madu 
and Kzkand from the IJzbeg, and reduced the whole of Moghul- 
istan to such a condition, that not a single Moghul was able to 
remain in the country,^ as already mentioned in the history of the 
Khan. The reason of their [the Moghuls] passing into Andijan 
has been explained. All the Moghuls who were in Moghulistan 
fled in different directions before the prowess of his army. Even 
the Kirghiz, who are the ravening lions ^ of Moghulistan, were 
no longer able to stay there, but had to join Mansur Khan in 
Chalish. After the death of Ahmad Khan, and the arrival of 
Sultan Mahmud Khan in Moghulistan, Mirza Aba Bakr went to 
Aksu, which he seized, together with Uch,® and carried off all the 
people from the neighbourhood of the latter place. He also left a 
garrison in the fort of Ech. My object in relating the prowess 
and valour of Mirza Aba Bakr, and the extent of his conquests, 
is to show what a great warrior Sultan Said Khan was, to have 
defeated such a man, as he did, at the battle of Tutluk. 


CHAPTEK XXVIir. 

TIIK EVIL DEEDS AXD WICKED WAYS OF MIRZA ABA BAKR. 

One of the obligations I have imposed on myself in writing this 
Epitome [muMtnsar] is, that what I have heard from other people 
and on good authority, I would briefly rehearse, when it was of 
importance ; but what I have not witnessed myself, I would not 
dw^ell on too long, for fear of exaggeiation, which I desire to avoid. 
But what I have witnessed or taken part in, that I have written 
as personal experience. I have divided the strange life, the evil 
deeds, and the depraved conduct of Mirza Aba Bakr into three 
sections. Firstly, what I have heard from others and from trust- 

» The Turki adds : there was nothing left for them but to go to Andijan, 
prep»^reti to die. — R. ■' ’ 

- Shir-i-hifiiha. Lit. : lions of the forest. — R. 

^ The place now known as Turjan. 
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worthy reports ; this I liave stated briefly ; secondly, what I have 
myself seen or heard [directly], but which I could not bring 
myself to relate : and thirdly, what I have myself witnessed, and 
have written down in this Epitome. But this is only as one in a 
thousand incidents — <a little out of many— a long story cut short. 

Heaven forbid that any reader of these pages should accuse me 
of exaggeration or of slander. If I had deemed it permissible to 
depass the limits [of truth] in any way, I should not have said 
anything about Mirza Abii Bakr, for he was my uncle. But if I 
were to omit his history, all other facts connected with him would 
be obscure and incomprehensible. It is my duty both to shun 
exaggeration and to avoid omissions. The truth is that for 
more than forty years Mirza Aba Bakr ruled supreme. Towards 
the end of his life, the spirit of tyranny so mastered his nature, 
that if an offence was committed against him, though the offender 
might not be liable to any sentence according to the law, yet his 
evil heart was not satisfied with killing him once, but desired the 
death of the sinless sinner, a thousand times over. 

If any one had, in the slightest degree, opiposed him, and he 
only heard of it ten years after, he was sure to punish, not only 
the offender, but likewise his children, relations, connections, and 
dependants. On this account, his subjects grew so submissive to 
his government, that nobody dared dream of acting contrary to 
his orders. When he had brought his authority to the point of 
complete supremacy in all things, he made such a collection of 
wealth, in treasure, property, mules and cattle, as surpasses all 
reckoning. 

He used to set culprits to work, involving difficulty which was 
proportionate to the gravitj* of their offence ; he arranged for the 
separate employment of men and women, but he got some work 
out of everybody. [For instance] he ordered the old cities [known 
as] Kazik’^ to be excavated by these [prisoners], and the earth dug 
from them to be washed. If there were anything big, they would 
come upon it in digging, while anything small [such as gems] 
they would find when they washed [the earth]. In this way, 
innumerable treasures in precious stones, gold and silver, were 
discovered. I have heard some of his confidants say that a 

* The word Kdzil: has proved somewhat of a puzzle, and I am not quite 
satisfied that the author’s meaning is correctly rendered, either in this passage or 
in those immediately below, where the word is used. In all it occurs five times ; 
but the texts are so obscure that, in some places, it may be read as the name of 
a person, rather than that of ruined towns, generally. Mr. Eoss informs me that 
there is a verb Kdzmak, in Turki, meaning “ to make excavations, or excavating,” 
while Kdzil: signifies, literally, “ a spade.” But from the context it appears 
rather that Kdzil: stands for excavations, and has been applied, in a general way, 
to the sites of ruined towns, or those buried in the sands, where probably the 
inhabitants were in the habit of digging for treasures. In that case it would be 
used like ” the mines,” “ the roads,” etc. Still, it i.s a word that does not appear 
in any book relating to Eastern Turkistan and the buried cities, so far as I am 
aware ; and I am not acquainted with it from local experience. 
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treasure was found in the citadel of Khotan ’ There were twenty- 
seven jars ydiinn] of such a size that a man, with a (jiiiver on, could 
get inside them, without stooping or bending [and without touching 
it on any side]. Inside each of these jars was a copper ewer 
\ nftaha-i-inA' . One of these ewers fell into my possession. It is 
a sort of flask [surahu with a long narrow neck, to which is fixed 
a rough iron handle. In the centre of the ewer is a copper spout, 
the nose of which is on a level with [hnrahar\ the mouth of the 
ewer. The height of it is, at a guess, over one and a half i/azd 
When filled with water, two persons had great difficulty in lifting 
it, and they could not carry it from one place to another. Inside 
each of the jars was placed one of these ewers, filled with gold 
dust, and outside [the ewersl the space was filled with hdlish of 
silver. In historical works, such as the Jahun-Kushui, the Jarni- 
ut-Tamrikh, and others, a hdlish is thus described : “ A hdlish is 
.500 mithhil [of silver], made into a long brick with a depression 
in the middle.'’ ^ I had [at that time] only heard the name [and 

’ The Tiu'ld translator chunsres Kkoian into “ the old city of Yarkand,” and 
very possibly he may have made the alteration with some reason — perhaps in 
accordance nith local tiaditions, with which he may have been acquainted. 
>Iany stories, it may bo remarked, are current in the country, to this day, con- 
cerning Aba Bakr and his treasures. 

- See note, p. 58. The ga-, as used by Baber, was estimated by Erskine, from 
a variety of considerations, to be a little over two English feet. He con- 
cludes his remarks cn the .subject as follows ; " A fair allowance for the pace, or 
gaz. of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tandh or 
surveying cord. But as the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary 
ones, we may perhaps assume two feet, or little more, as an average popular gaz." 
A great variety of gaz are in use in India and Central Asia, and jnst as the 
measure varies in diftereut localities, it has probably also changed in value at 
different periods. In estimating Ulirza Haidar’s gaz, it will perhaps be best 
always to assume that of Baber, seeing that it belonged to the same regions and 
the same period. Baber, liowever, was fairly accurate in such matters as 
measurements, etc., but this cannot always be said of Hirza Haidar. 

^ The author is obviously alluding to the Chinese ingots of silver, called 
Yuan-pao, which appear to have been very generally known, down to the seven- 
teenth century, as hdlibh, haliskt, etc., among European, as well as Asiatic, writer.s. 
Sir H. Y'ule has an interesting dissertation on the subject in his “Cathay” 
(i , pp. 115 •'’tg'i'.), from which it maybe gathered that the true meaning and origin 
of the word is uncertain, TJie value of the fcd/jsft, as a measure of money, is also 
very uncertain, and appears to have varied at different periods ; while there were 
hdlish of gold and of paper, as well as of silver. The Turk! dictionary states the 
weight of the hdlish at 8 miskul and 2 dannk. But it is to the silver hdlish of 
500 miskdls weight that our author alludes. The actual weight of the misli'iJ, 
like that of most Asiatic measures, may be variable, but Hr. E. IS. Poole (Coins 
0 / the Shahs of Persia, 18S7) states it. for numismatic purposes, at 71'18 grains. 
At this rate the hdlish would have weighed 74T oz. troy. As a rule, the moilern 
Chinese Ynnn-pao is made to weigh about 50 to 55 Hang (or taels'), ami the 
standarel Hang is equal to 579'84 grains. Thus, if taken at .500 miskdls, tlie 
hiilish wnulii have weighed alx)Ut 614 Hang, which is 23eriiap.s nearly correct, fur 
at the jieriod in question it maj' have been heavder than in modern times. The 
Ynan-pao (or " slice of svcee ” as it is usually called in the ports of China) is made 
soinewliat in the shape of a shoe, or a shallow boat, and this is what Mirza 
Haidar means bv de.scrihing a depression in the middle In Eastern Turkistan 
it is called nowadays Kurus — a Turki word, the derivation of wiiieh I am ignor.int 
of — and Ydrnhu. wliich is, of course, only a corruption of the Chinese Yuan-pan. 
Its value, in exchange with India, is usually about 165 or 170 rupees. (See also 
Yule’s Glossary, under “Shoe” and “ Tael.”) 
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had never seen one myself, but had read the description in these 
books]. These bdlish had been placed outside the ewers, but inside 
the jars. Many of them were brought, just as they were, to the 
treasury, which fell into the hands of the Khan’s army [when 
Sultan Said Khan conquered Yarkand]. I myself possessed some 
of them. Thus [subsequently] I saw the bdlish [and found them 
correspond to the description I had seen in books]. 

One of the most singular things that I heard from those who 
had worked at the Kiizik was this : In every one of the ewers was 
a letter written in Turki. which read ; [“ This treasure was pre- 
pared for the expenses of the ceremony of circumcision of the son 
of the Khiitun called Khamar.”] But no one could discover who 
this Khamiir Khfitun was, nor when she had lived, nor how. How 
strange that in spite of witnessing such examples, man is not 
restrained in his lusts, desires, and vain fancies ! 

After the discovery of this treasure, Mirza Aba Bakr urged 
forward the men employed at the Kazik, to work with greater 
diligence and care than before, and several other treasures were 
brought to light in the old cities of Kashghar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan. The mode of operations at the Kazik was as follows : 
eighteen or twenty prisoners, more or less, were secured together 
by a chain running from one to the other, at their backs, through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each. In their hands they 
carried spades [kaland'].'^ They laboured both summer and winter. 
[During the day they worked] and at night they were put into a 
prison. If the prisoner’s offence was very grave, neither friends, 
relations, nor strangers were allowed to speak to him or give him 
anything. So that not even one of the same gang [chain] as him- 
self was able to tell him a story. There was an overseer to every 
gang, and over every eighteen of the overseers was another person, 
and there was one man at the head of the whole of the Kazik. If any 
one of these overseers, whether superior or inferior, in the slightest 
degree neglected his duty' with legard to the convicts, as in 
flogging, commanding, urging them on, or throwing them into 
prison, and the like, he was himself consigned to a gang of con- 
victs. Moreover, such was the strictness of discipline, that the 
overseers never dared to show any leniency. In fact, they could 
never speak a word, except officially. 

Those who were confined for lesser offences, were allowed to see 
a relation or friend once a week ; and in like manner, there were 
many different gradations for individual cases, from which [favours], 
however, not the slightest deviation, in the way of enhancement, 
could be made, without authorisation. [Separate] work was found 
for the men and the women. The above is only one example, out 

' Kaland may mean a shovel or spade or pick-axe. The Turki MS gives 
Katmdn which signifies a spade. Vambery has ; pelte, beche. — R. 

S 
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of iniiny, of Mirzt'i Abd, Bakr’s cruelties. Many more instances 
might be mentioned, but they Avould disgust the reader, and the 
mind shrinks from narrating them. 

It has been related above, that Shah Begum, Mihr h’igiir 
Khanim, my brother Muhammad Shiih, and the maternal sister of 
my father (who was the full sister of Mirza Abii Bakr), when they 
were coming from Kabul, on their way to Badakhshan, were 
captured by the army of Mirza Aba Bakr. The Mirza brought 
them to Kashghar. His sister, Khan Sultan Sultanim, was a 
very pious woman, and had spent all her life in acts of religious 
devotion. For a long time he allowed her no food but wine, and 
when she was brought to the point of death by hunger and thirst, 
she was made by force to drink some of that [wine], so that she 
died in torture and suffering, all the same.^ 

He kept my brother, Muhammad Shah, up till the age of fifteen 
years among his eunuchs [(]}iuldm-i-alclita\ When [my brother! 
reached this age [the Mirza] ordered a roasting-spit to be thrust 
into his stomach, then to be driven through with a hammer, so as 
to come out at his back, and impale him against a wall; thus 
nailed to the wall, he was left [to die in agony]. From these 
examples, one may judge of his treatment of his nephews and nieces, 
and of those two noble women, the Begum and the Khanim. On 
consideration, I have decided to withhold my pen from further 
details, for I do not wish the honourable mind of the reader of 
this Epitome to be clouded by the darkness of that black nature ; 
I will therefore not detain him longer on this subject. 

In spite of all these [barbarities] Mirza Aba Bakr affected great 
piety, and was given over to good works, charity, and almsgiving 
to such an extent, that he never rested from these matters ; while 
Mullas and doctors of the law were continually in his assemblies. 
In all his affairs and actions he relied upon a fatwd ; he even pro- 
cured faticd for the most atrocious of his deeds.^ If the llama 
granted the fatwd, well and good ; if they refused it, he would 
accuse the Mufti, find him guilty and sentence him to death, but 
would pretend to show him mercy, saying ; “ He ought, according 
to the law', to die, but ow'ing to my regard for him, I will remit 
the sentence ol death, and will give him some work to do instead.” 
But the work he gave him was far worse than death. Among the 
fatwd he demanded were the two following. 

^ In the Xurki we find ; iMirza Aba Bakr practised such cruelty towards his sister, 
that for some time he refused her all food, and gave her nothing hut wine in place 
of water ; and that wretched woman was, at length, driven to drink one or two 
drops of the wine to quench her thirst. — E. 

= In place of this passage the Turin MS. reads : Until the Ulama had granted 
at failed, he had no right to do anything; and in order to legalise and justify his 
most hideous and abominable undertakings, he would ask for a fatwd, and would 
thus show that his action was in accordance with the Holy Law. E. ’ 
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If Amr attack Zaid with the intention of killing him, Zaid does 
all he can against Amr in self-defence, and according to the law is 
justified d 

Again, if Khalid ^ be one who excites sedition and carries his 
evil intentions to another kingdom, in order to stir up rebellion in 
his own, the governor of his owm country does all he can to 
prevent Khalid from going to another country, lest he may become 
a source of distress to his own people ; and in so doing is justified 
by the law. 

On the strength of these two fatwd, Mirza Aba Bakr put to 
death 3000 of the men of Jagirak, Uzkand, and Madu, who had 
designs upon his life. And he cut off the feet of several thousands 
of others, with the excuse that ; “ if these men run away to another 
country, they will stir up revolt [against me] ; in this manner I 
will keep them within my own kingdom, that they may not 
escape.” Such were his acts of cruelty. [In this book] there is 
no place for a further record of them. Haply they are contained 
in the book of the Most Merciful of Scribes. On this account, I 
will now close the description of these repulsive matters. 

The rest of Mirza Aba Bakr’s reign will be related presently. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

UBAID ullah khan MARCHES FROM TUKKISTAN AGAINST BOKHARA. IS 
MET AT KUL MALIK BY BABAR PADISHAH. A BATTLE TAKES PLACE, 
IN WHICH THE LATTER IS DEFEATED. EVENTS THAT ENSUED. 

When the Emperor, in Eajab of the year 917,^ mounted the throne 
of Samarkand, as has been stated above, the learned men and 
nobles of Mavara-un-Xahr were indignant at his attachment to 
Shah Ismail and at his adoption of the Turkoman style of dress. 
When that winter had passed and spring had set in (the plentiful 
drops of her rain having clothed the earth in green raiment) the 
Uzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main body marched 
against Tashkand, while Ubaid Ullah went to Bokhara by way of 
Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tashkand had been fortified by 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, [the Emperor] sent him some rein- 

* In Arabic grammars Amr and Zaid are generally taken in examples of rales 
of syntax, and correspond, in sort, to A. and B. in English, or Cains and Balbus 
in Latin. — E. 

^ Khalid is, I suppose, the typical name for a general, after the famous early 
Muhammadan conqueror. — E. 

^ October, 1511. 
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furcements. under the command of such men as Amir Dust Xasir, 
Sultiin 3Iuhammad Dultidi/ and others, while he himself [the 
Emperor] advanced on Bokhara. When he neared the town, news 
of his approach reached Ubaid Ullah Khan, who [becoming 
alarmed] immediately drew his bridle and returned along the road 
by which he had just come. The Emperor pursued him, overtook 
him at Kul Malik, and compelled him to retreat. Ubaid Ullah 
Khan had 3000 men with him, w'hile the Emperor had 40,000.- 
Ubaid Ullah Khan having repeated to the end of the verse : “ And 
how often has not a small force defeated a large one, by the per- 
mission cif God ? ” [faced the Emperor], and a fierce battle began 
to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast is to he 
made of, no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor 
their equipment ; for He in His might gives victory to whomsoever 
He will. 

Thus Ubaid Ullah Khan, with 3000 shattered [r{¥htd] men, who 
eight months previously had retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and 
mounted on fine horses [tupchdkf This event occurred in Safar 
of the year 918.^ The Emperor had reigned eight months in 
Samarkand. 

When the Emperor returned to Samarkand, he was unable 
to get a firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so bidding 
farewell to the sovereignty of Samarkand, he hastened to Hisar. 
He sent one ambassador after another to Shah Ismail, to inform 
him of what had pa.'^sed, and to beg for succour. Shah Ismail 
granted his request, and sent Mir Najin, his commander-in-chief,® 
with 60,000 men, to his aid. Thus at the beginning of the winter 
succeeding that spring, [the allies] once more marched against the 
Uzbeg. On reaching Karshi, they found that Shaikham Mirza, 
the uncle of Ubaid Ullah Khan, had strengthened the fort of 
Karshi. They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, which 
they quickly reduced. Then they put to death Shaikham Mirzii, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, killing both 
high and low — the sucklings and the decrepit. 

Of the I zbcg Sultans, each one had fortified himself in his own 

‘ For Dulddi the Turki has Kiitdrlil;. — E. 

- The Turki version ot this passage is: Ubaid UTlah Khan saw that no escape 
was possible, and that he must perforce remain and give battle to Baber Padishah, 
altliough he had only d.OOO men to the Emperor’s 40,000. — E. 

^ Tupcltdl:^ is an Eastern Turki word meaning “ a fine horse,” though Dr. Bellew 
says it signifies “roadster,” and that it is Used in distinction to drghumdk or 
" thorough-bred.” ^ (Yarliand Report, p. 70.) Baber constantly uses tl:e word in 
his Memoirs, and implies a superior animal and a tiding horse. 

' April — May, 1.512 a.d. 

’ IMir Najm, sometimes c.alled Xajm Sani, or the “ Second Star,” was, according 
to Howorth, minister of finance to Shah Ismail. His real name was Yar 
Muhammad, (ii., p. 712.) 
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castle. Thus J;ini Beg Sultan had stood on the defensive in iho 
fort of Ghajdavan. When the Turkomans had finished with 
Karshi, they asked the Emperor about the condition of all the 
fortified cities of Mavara-un-Nahr, and he described them one by 
one. It appeared that the easiest of all to take was that of Ghaj- 
davcin ; towards it, therefore, they marched. The Uzbeg Sultans 
heard of their coming, and entered the fort on the same night that 
the Turkomans and the Emperor, who were encamped before the 
place, were busy preparing their siege implements. At dawn they 
arranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and stood facing 
[the enemy]. On the other side, too, preparations were made for a 
fight. ^ Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the field 
of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from every corner, so that very soon the claws of 
Islam twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory 
declared for the true faith. The victorious breezes of Islam over- 
turned the banners of the schismatics. [The Turkomans] were so 
completely routed, that most of them perished on the field ; all the 
rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi, were now sewn 
up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm 
and all the Turkoman Amirs to hell. The Emperor retired, 
broken and crestfallen, to Hisar. 

And now a difference arose between the Emperor and those 
Moghul Amirs who, when the Khan went [to Andijan], had stayed 
behind and entered the Emperor’s service. To make a long story- 
short, one night, Ayub Begjik, Mir Muhammad, Yadgar Mirza and 
Kazar Mirzii, in company with the rest of the Moghuls, fell upon 
the Emperor so unexpectedly that he was with difficulty able to 
escape, naked, into the castle of Hisar ; while [the conspirators] 
having plundered all they could find outside [the fort], marched 
away towards the mountains of Karatigin. The Emperor was 
powerless to oppose them ; having left several of his trusted Amirs 
to defend the castle of Hisar, he himself proceeded to Kunduz. 
The whole province of His.'ir, except the fort, fell into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Moghuls have a proverb which runs : when 
a place is left unoccupied, the pigs will mount to the top of the 
hillock.- . . . They withdrew the hand of tyranny and oppression 
from the sleeve of violence and enmity, and seized upon the 
households, families, possessions and cattle of all the people. One 
of the most distinguished of those iloghuls, who was in my 
service [at one time], used to relate ; “ They once [by way of 
paying my allowance] gave me an assignment [6ard/] for obtaining 
provisions, which was addressed to one of the inferior officials 

’ Tlie Turki says : The Emperor and the Turkomans advanced. — K. 

- This saying is followed by a line containing a coarse puu, which is untrans- 
latable. — R. 
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at Vakhsli. I alighted at his house and showed him my assign- 
ment. He pondered for a while ; then he came out and displayed 
before my view about 200 horses, and a proportionate number of 
sheep, camels, slaves, household furniture, clothes and [various] 
materials, saying : ‘ I entreat you to let me and my children and 
wives go with the clothes we have on, while you take possession of 
all that is here, and release me from the balance of the sum that is 
mentioned in the order.’ When I had reckoned up the value of 
the cattle and property, though it came to a considerable sum, it 
was only half of that entered in the assignment.” This story 
shows what degree of tyranny, violence and oppression they had 
begun to practise. Whatever property or flocks they found among 
the people of Hisar, they extorted from the owners, whom they 
ruined with waste and extravagance. There ensued a terrible 
famine among the Musulmans,i -w-hole town of Hisar 

[only] sixty persons survived. The living eat the dead, and when 
these had died in such a condition that no nourishment was left 
in their flesh, the living fell upon one another. The end of these 
odious and revolting scenes was, that out of those thirty or forty 
thousand people, only about two thousand escaped, leaving their 
property behind ; the rest were all engulfed in the ocean of 
violence, or annihilated with the sword of vengeance. The women 
and children were led away captive by the Uzbeg, and bear the 
burden of the ignominy to this day. 

To add to all this distress and sufiering, that winter there was 
such a prolonged and incessant snowfall, that the plains became 
like hills and the hills like plains. But as for that ab(jminab]e 
race [the Uzbeg], as their tyranny and cruelty increased, so did 
their prosperity decrease. They, also, began to suffer from want of 
grain ; and as the fodder all lay buried under the snow in the 
plains, they had nothing to give their horses ; nor could they find 
any corn for themselves. Thus were these cursed people likewise 
reduced to great distress, and became impotent. 

When news of their helpless condition reached Ubaid Ullah 
Khiin, most of whose efforts were guided [at least] by good inten- 
tions, he felt it his bounden duty, both from a desire to restore 
order in the country, and also from a sense of right and justice, to 
go and expel these evil doers. At the end of the winter, therefore, 
he set out for Hisar. When [the Moghuls] heard of the approach 
of the Uzbeg, they knew not which way to turn, for they had 
themselves darkened their road to the Emperor; nor did they think 
fit to go to the Khan in Andijan, because whenever they might 
enter the Khan’s service, they would be obliged to do some work 
which they considered beneath their dignity : the hands of their 

' By Musulmans the Sunni appear to be meant — i.e., the Uzbegs and their 
partisans. 
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tyranny would be cut off and tbe feet of tbeir insubordination 
crushed. On this account they abhorred the idea of going to the 
court of the Khan. Moreover, the roads were rendered impassable 
by the snow. For these several reasons, they took up a strong 
position in the mountains of the Siirkhab and of Vakhsh. On one 
side it was protected by the River Surkhab, on two others by the 
mountains, while on the remaining side was deep snow, on which 
they placed much reliance. 

When the Uzbeg drew near, they reconnoitred on all sides and 
found the enemy well fortified. As the Ustad says : “ Life is like 
snow under the summer sun.” The snow on the one flank, on 
which they had put reliance, thawed a few days later, and left a 
very broad way through the defile. This wide passage caused joy 
to [the Uzbeg] and depression to those wicked [Moghuls]. One 
morning the Uzbeg charged down upon [the Moghuls], who, when 
they saw them coming, threw themselves into the water .... 
(Couplet). . . . Most of those wretches passed through the water 
to the flames of hell, some few escaped ; and all those who had not 
reached the river, went to hell by way of the flashing scimitar. 
Those that survived were taken prisoners, and all the suffering 
that they had inflicted on the people in Hisar during a year, God 
Almighty now caused, by the hand of Ubaid Ullah Khan, to 
descend upon them in one hour . . . (Couplets) .... All those 
that escaped the Hisar river and the glittering sword, went to the 
Khan in Andijan, in the condition that has been described, or 
rather, their condition would not be possible to describe. 

I have heard Mir Ayub relate : “ Often, when I experienced 
ill-treatment from the Moghuls, and witnessed their dealings with 
the people [in Hisar], I have prayed to God to hasten to send 
down calamity upon them, tliat true Musulmans might thereby 
be delivered.” The moral to be drawn from this story is that one 
should shun cruelty, which embitters life and destroys happiness : 
one should practise justice, which strengthens })rosperity and 
sweetens life. “ Divine aid is a precious thing, and is only given 
to the faithful servant.”^ In short, through the villany of t'lat 
tribe [the Moghulsl, Hisar fell from the hands of the Emperor, 
and came under the domination of the Uzbeg. So long as the 
Emperor entertained any hopes [of recovering Hisar], he remained 
in Kunduz, though exposed to the greatest distress and want. 
Mirza Khan possessed that country', but in spite of his entire 
subordination [to the Emperor], he was not able to give up his 
own country to oblige him. The Emperor, with his accustomed 
courtesy, bore the situation patiently, and made no attempt to- 
deprive Mirza Khan of his dominions. At last, despairing 
altogether of recovering Hisar, he returned to Kabul. 

' An Arabic quotation from the Koran. — K. 
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AVlifU lie coiK|iioi'ed Mavari'i-im-Xulir, ho left Sultan Masir Miraa 
upon the throne of Kabul. On learninj^ the Emperor’s approach, 
Sultan Xasir Mirza came out to receive him, with protestations of 
ilevotion and respect, saying ; “ When you withdrew your foot from 
the throne of the glorious kingdom of Kabul, you entrusted the 
high lionour of government to me. And I have guarded this 
imperial treasure for you until, through the changes of fortune 
and the revolving of the spheres, you have again come to place 
your noble foot upon the steps of the throne. I would now crave 
your permission to be allowed to return to my former government 
of Ghazna, and would be most grateful if a few Amirs, of whom I 
stand in need, were appointed to my service.” This devotion on 
the part of Sultan Xasir Mirz.i made a deep impression on the 
mind of the Emperor, who showed his gratitude by many favours, 
and allowed him to return to Ghazna, where Sultan Xiisir Mirza 
died soon after Alnr haman <ujtjaiii\. Whereupon grave disputes 
arose among the Amirs in Ghazna, which shall be spoken of in 
their proper place. The Emperor remained in Kabul until the 
conquest of Kandahar; after that he conquered Hindustan, which 
s hall likewise be mentioned in its right place. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

ACCOU^’T OF IIY UNCT.E, SAYYID MUHAilMAD MIRZA. 

It has already been briefly related how the Khtin, on the 14th of 
Safar, in the year 917,* separated from the Emperor, and went to 
Andijan ; also how he defeated [Mirza Aba Bakr] and the Kash- 
ghari [at the battle of Tutluk]. At the same time the Emperor 
seized Samarkand : while the Khan became absolute master of 
Andij.in. In speaking of the children of Sultan Ahmad Khan, it 
was mentioned that Sultan Khalil Sultan, being in great distress, 
had come to Andijan, and that .Jani Beg Sultan had been affected 
in the brain, by falling from his horse onto his head. 

At the time wlien Sultan Khalil Sultan came [to Andijan], Jani 
Beg Sultan ordered my uucle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, Sultan 
.\li Mirza Begjik, and Tubra Xuyaghut,- to kill Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, in order that he might be a.ssured that they were cut off 
irom the Moghuls, otherwise [he feared that’, on the first oppor- 
tunity, they would stir up a rebellion and attach themselves to 
the Moghul Kbakans. These three, fearing for their own lives. 

' Tlie H Safar. 917 = IS May, 1.511. 

- Tlif Tuiki 51S. Las: Tuhdgkifth. — E. 
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drowned Sultiiu Khalil Sultan in the river of Aklisi. The Suit, hi 
was younger brother to the Khan.^ 

So long as the Uzbeg had the upper hand and were successful, 
these three men lived in peace ; but when the Uzbeg were over- 
thrown, they grew appiehensive lest the Khan should take 
vengeance upon them for that crime [and this thought was never 
out of their minds]. One day the Khan, in a state of intoxication, 
killed Tubra. It came about in this wise. Tubra was a rude, 
unpolished man, who had never been in personal attendance on the 
Kliiikans, but had always lived in the deserts of Moghulistiin and 
Uzbegistan, engaged in forays and skirmishes \liardviili\- 

Ho was ignorant of the manners of an Amir. He now looked 
upon himself as one of the pillars of the iState, and thought that 
for him to speak gently or courteously to a prince was but flattery, 
while flatter}' was the vilest of qualities ; that coarse speech was a 
sign of power, and that a rough manner and the non-observance 
of the rules of politeness due to a king, should be regarded as a 
mark of dignity in himself. The people thought he was insane, 
and that pride had thickened the fibres of his brain. In spite of 
fear and apprehension, he had certainly made roughness of speech 
and rude manners his second nature. One day, at a feast given by 
the Khan, the wine was passing freely, and Tubra’s head became 
hot with intoxication ; reason left his brain, and in its place came 
pride and wickedness. All those thoughts which, when sober, ho 
kept to himself, he now let free with full force, and began to talk 
wildly. It was in vain that the Khan expostulated and pointed 
out to him that his railleries were out of place ; that he should not 
let loose the reins of coarse speech and vulgarity. Tubra retorted 
in a speech reflecting on the Khan’s family.® At this answer, the 
Khan quite lost control over his temper, and the harvest of his 
patience was consumed ; be then and there gave orders for Tubra’s 
head to be struck off and hung over the gate, as an example to all 
not to forget the respect due to authority. 

When Sultiin Ali Mirza, who was one of the three, heard of this 
event, he fled to the Emperor in Samarkand, and joined his 
brothers, Mir Ayub, Mir Muhammad, and Mir Ibrahim. My 
uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 3Iirz;i, who was their leader, was 
plunged into the greatest alarm. This event had occurred at 
Akhsi, while my uncle was in Andijan. The Khan immediately 
sent off Mir Kambar, in great haste, from Akhsi [to explain the 
matter to my uncle], saying ; “ Tubra was an ass ; but no ass 
would endure him, even to buckle on his nose-bag.^ Moreover, 

’ The expression is : hirddar-l-padar-i-mddari. — E. 

The Turki says : Like a Kazak. — K. 

' The speech, which is about one line in length, is obsciue ami impossible to 
put into English. — E. 

* A play on the word Tubra, meaning a “ nose-bag ” for feeding horses. 
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he had entirely given himself up to the paths of rudeness.” Mir 
Kambar succeeded in quieting the Khan with this message. Soon 
after this, the Khan himself came to Andijiin. Here he treated 
my uncle with such friendliness and affection, as to blot out all 
fears from the latter’s mind, and such a firm friendship was estab- 
lished between them, that it lasted all their lives. In later times 
the Khan never mentioned my uncle’s name without shedding 
tears of affection. 

[Verse] Behold the kinduess and mercy of the Lord; 

The servant has sinned, and the master is ashamed.' 

After settling this matter, the Khan became firmly established 
upon the throne of the Khanate, until the time when the Emperor 
abandoned Samarkand, and the Uzbeg again obtained the ascend- 
ency in Mavara-un-Kahr. The Emperor appealed to Shah Ismail 
for assistance, which came in the person of Mir Kajm, with whom 
he again marched against Samarkand, as has been already recorded. 
On learning this news, the Khan set out for Andijan ; and with 
the desire to anticipate \_p{shdast{] the Emperor and Mir Kajm, 
before they had crossed the Darband-i-Ahanin, he attacked Suyunjuk 
Khan,^ who was one of the chief Uzbeg Sultans. With him a 
pitched battle was fought at a place called Bishkand.® But the 
Khan was defeated, after displaying great personal valour and 
receiving many wounds, and he arrived discomfited at Andijan, 
where he awaited news of the Emperor and Mir Najm. The 
Uzbeg, for their part, were unable to pursue or harass his troops 
to any great extent, for the Emperor and Mir Xajm had turned 
towards Samarkand, thereby causing them great alarm. On this 
account, the Khan remained^in Andijan, to repair the effects of his 
defeat and wait for nows of the Emperor. 

' trom Sadi’s Gfilistan. Then follow four lines of rlietoric, which are omitted 
— K. 

He was son of Almlkhair Khan, and brother of Kuch Kunji and Shah 
Badagh — consequently, uncli,‘ of Shaibani Khan. 

^ BisJi-liand is no doubt intended for Banja-kand, a town in the Zarafsliun 
vallfy, some forty miles cast ot Samarkand. KaiuJ, or ‘‘five towns,” is 

jnt rely the Turk! form of Panjn Kami. t\hich iias the same signification in 
Pi rsian. The case, ind. ed, is similar to that of Yatikand and Haft Deh, alluded 
to at p. ISO. The movements of the tl.ree parties referred to in tlie text 
are not very clear, but they are sufficiently plain to show that Bhkand or 
I'islaml. beyond the liglit bank of the Sir, and south of Tashkand, cannot be 
tile place indicated by Bish-kand. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF THE AUTHOR. 

It has been already related that in Rajah of the year 915, ^ I left 
Mirza Khan and proceeded to Kabul, to he honoured hy the blessed 
glance of the Emperor, who welcomed and entertained me with 
the warmest affection. In public he ranked me with his brothers 
and nephews ; but in private he regarded me with a truly paternal 
eye, as one of his own children, and I was the special object of his 
fatherly sympathy. So much did he comfort me, that he entirely 
banished from my mind the bitterness of orphanage, and grief at 
separation from my friends. Thus did I pass my time in perfect 
ease and contentment. In the meanwhile the Emperor resolved to 
lead an army against Kunduz, as has been already mentioned. It 
was the season of the polar star, and in the rigour of Dai^ when he 
said to me, with great affection : “ The difficulty of the road and 
the coldness of the air are extreme. [You had better] stop in 
Kabul this winter. When spring comes, and the air is cleared of 
the bitter cold, you can come to me.” But I remonstrated with 
him, saying : “ In this country, it is the consideration and kindness 
of the Emperor which have enabled me to endure the bitterness of 
my desolation. If the Emperor leaves me behind, to whom shall 
I turn for comfort?” When he saw that to insist upon my re- 
maining behind, in Kabul, would prey upon my mind and break 
my heart, he ordered such preparations for my journey to be made 
as the limited time allowed, and permitted me to accompany him 
to Kunduz. 

As many of my father’s old followers were among the Moghuls, 
they all hastened, at this crisis, to enter my service, bringing with 
them such presents and offerings as their circumstances admitted. 
In short, I was well equipped with arms and men. More especially 
[I must mention] my foster-father, Jan Ahmad Ataka, whose name 
will frequently occur hereafter, in its proper place ; he, together 
with the rest of my father’s old retainers, attached himself to me. 
This Ataka was a trustworthy man, and had distinguished himself 
by his personal exploits at the time of the Uzbeg ascendency. He 
had made a goodly collection of horses and arms, which he put at 
my service. It was thus that he was employed until the winter, 
when [the Emperor] led his army into the Dasht-i-Kulak, as has 
been mentioned. I personally accompanied that expedition. On 

■ Oct.— Nov., 1509. 

^ Dai would be the tenth month of the ancient Persian year, or December. 
— B. 
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our return from the Dasht-i-Kulak, in the sj^riny-, the Emperor 
sent the Kh;in to Andijan. The Khan was very anxious to take 
me with him in his service, and, I for my part, had a strong 
desire to go. But when I asked leave of the Emperor, his blessed 
heart became heav^-, and he put all such ideas on one side. Thus 
the Khan went to Andijan, while I lemained in the service of 
the Emperor. 

Soon after this, followed the campaign of Histir, in which the 
battle with Hamza Sultan and the defeat of the Hzbeg occurred. 
In the former engagement, the aforesaid Jan Ahmad Ataka led my 
men into battle, and having captured one of the Hzbeg chiefs alive, 
brought him to the Emperor, who promised him a reward for his 
bravery [ julduf saying : “ This is Mirza Haidar’s first exploit, 
and is a good omen.’’ lie then ordered them to record the juldu 
in the book, under Mirza Haidar's name. This story has been 
already related. 

I was with the Emperor when he captured Samarkand. In 
mentioning my father’s children, I said that the eldest of all was 
Habiba Sultiin Khimish ; [she was my full sister] and had fallen 
to Ubaid Ullah Khan. "When Ubaid Ullah fled from Karshi to 
Bokhara and entered Turkistan, he was not able to look after his 
own family properly. Every one who could find means to make 
that difficult journey went ; those who could not, stayed behind. 
Among these last was my sister, Habiba Sultan Khanish, whom I 
joined in Bokhara. AVe then came to Samarkand, where we found 
my uncle, who had come, that winter, from the Khan in Andijan, on 
business of the State. Having settled his affairs to the best of his 
powers, he returned to Andijan, taking with him my sister, whom 
on his arrival he gave in marriage to the Khan. 

In the spring of that year, when the Emperor went to encounter 
Lbaid Lllah Khan at the battle of Kul Malik, I was detained in 
Samarkand by an access of fever. When the Emperor retired to 
Samarkand discomfited, and then again departed [being unable to 
remain there], I was in a state of convalescence ; nevertheless, I 
continued to follow him to Hisai'. The Khtin sent messengers 
several times to the Emperor to fetch mo, and at last, displeased 
and irritated, he gave me leave to go. In my childish folly I did 
not (as it was my duty to do) pay attention to the Emperor’s 
consent [but determined to go to Andijan]. Thus, on the arrival 
of Mir Najm, the Emperor mounted his horse and joined the 
expedition, while I set out for Andijan. I have already mentioned 
how the Emperor joined Mir Xajm. I (as I say] went to Andijan ; 
but before reaching my destination, the Khan - had been put to 
rout by Suyunjuk Khan, and returned to Andijan just as 1 arrived 

' A Tiirki wonl niranmg — a present made to beiras, or a reward for bravfcr^. 

- Sultan Said Khan. 
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there. This occurred in Eajab of the year 918. From that date 
to the day of the Khan’s death, in Zulhijja 939,^ I remained con- 
stantly in his service, and was all the while distinguished by his 
regard and liberality. In short, until he conferred upon me the 
rank of Kurkani, I was never absent from him. At night, where- 
ever his bed was spread, one was also spread for my convenience, 
at his side. At royal banquets, the right hand of my fortune was 
joined to the left hand of the Khan’s favour. Whenever a con- 
sultation was held, my uncle was sure to be at the head of the 
meeting \»ar-i-daftar\ but he gave me precedence over my uncle; 
nay more, he did so at the request of my uncle, who used frequently 
to point out to the Khan that [although] I was only the son of his 
brother, still he recognised that my precedence over him was not 
only proper, but necessary. When he rode out, I always rode at 
his side ; and when he went hunting, he used to instruct me in the 
sport [and initiate me into its secrets and subtleties]. He used to 
lead the hunt himself, for he was a keen sportsman. He never 
allowed me out of his sight, but used to persuade me to go hunting 
with him, and if ever I showed any reluctance, he would compel 
me to enjoy it. He used to set me various tasks to do, at the same 
time pointing out what benefit I should derive [from doing them], 
and would say : “ Until young men begin to perform duties, they 
can never gain experience. [Otherwise] in important affairs and 
in large assemblies, in mosques and in the battlefield, where the 
leaders of the people, whether Khakans or Sultans or Amirs, take 
part, they become confused, and meet with opposition from their 
people. But when young men practise themselves in the business 
of their elders, they gain insight into the particulars of their 
various duties, and in all such matters as wars and the like, they 
acquire a certain confidence. This self-reliance gains for them the 
esteem of the people, which strengthens their authority. In the 
performance of these duties they learn to recognise their own 
merits and demerits, and to judge of the best modes of action. 

“ While in the service of my father and my uncle, I had these 
principles indelibly engraved upon my heart, and they used to 
make me perform numerous duties, that I might turn the advan- 
tages derived from them to the best possible account. What I 
learnt from my elders I now am teaching you, that you, in turn, 
may also profit by it.” 

Till the age of twenty-four, I was employed in every kind of 
service, and all that the Khan gave me to do, both great things 
and small, I carried out single-handed. But if, even in the corrncils 
of the Amirs, in which I had my special place, an opportunity of 
some service presented itself to me, the Khrin would forbid my 
performing it, saying : “ In the battlefield you must remember 
’ Kajiib, 918, began 12 Sept., 1012. Zulbijja, 939, began 2-1 June, 1.53.3. 
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yoiir rank, so that you may not fall in the estimation of the 
people."’ "When I was between twenty-four and twenty-five j'ears 
of age, he bade me desist from all these services, and said : “ All 
that I have given you to do, you have done well. Now you can 
return to your favourite pursuits.” Thereafter, till the age of thirty, 
he entrusted to me the affairs of the army. But he caused me to 
be attended by men of judgment and experienced Amirs, and 
instructed me never to deviate from what they considered right, 
but to follow them in all matters. When several campaigns 
ilasTikaf had been carried through in this way, he gave me leave 
to speak my mind in debates and plans of action. Up to the age 
of thirty I had never received this permission, nor had I ever 
spoken in an assembly, but had always remained silent. After 
sanction was accorded me, however, I spoke much, and whenever 
I used to speak in the assemblies, the Khan would say to me : 
“ Explain this matter more fully, give us your proofs and your 
reasonings,” If 1 explained myself well and said what was fitting, 
he would praise me, and desire the people to applaud ; and when 
I did not say exactly what was right, he would add : “ What he 
means to say is so-and-so ” ; and thus would improve my words 
and satisfy the Amirs. 

When some time had passed in this way, he said to me : “ I have 
now learnt to rely on you thoroughly ; ” he then entrusted to me the 
entire management of the army and the direction of the govern- 
ment, giving me, in these matters, absolute freedom of action, 
together with sanction to issue mandates and firmans. When I 
returned from my expedition into Kashmir, and came to kiss the 
Khan s feet in Tibet,'^ he called me by no other name than 
“ brother,” both in private and in public. The details connected 
with [these events] will be given in the account of the Khan. 
I shall not record the rest of my own life until I have related the 
end of his. 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

ACCOUNT OF SULTAN SAID KHAN AFTF.R HIS DEFEAT BY 
SDY'UNJOK KHAN. 

[Soon] after I entered the Khan’s service, news arrived of the 
defeat of the Emperor and Mir Najm at Ghajdavan. This was at 
the beginning of the same winter in which the Moghuls revolted 

‘ By Tibet, Ladak is meant here, as in nearly every case where the word Tibet 
is used. 
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against the Emperor, when, the severe famine broke out in llisar, 
[and much snow fell]. During that winter the whole of the 
province endured great misery and want. 

At this crisis, news came of Suyunjuk Khan’s march [on 
Andijan]. Three months previously [the Khan] had been 
defeated [by ISuyunjuk], and his power of resistance had been 
broken. After much deliberation, it was resolved that my uncle 
should fortify himself in the citadel of Andijan ; that Mir Ghuri 
Barlas should defend Akhsi and Mir Daim Ali should hold the 
citadel of Marghinan, while the Khan should retire to the hills on 
the north of the province of Andijan, with his family and the rest 
of the army ; for it would be difBcult for the Uzbeg to come into 
the hills [to fight], and the fact that the Khan was still in the 
field [birun] would make them fear to besiege the citadels. 
Having decided upon these plans, they were at once put intcj 
execution. When Suyunjuk Khan learnt this, he did not see fit 
to advance, but abandoning his purpose, remained quietly where 
he was for that winter. 

In the spring, news came of Kasim Khan. The incidents were 
as follows. When the Emperor conquered Mavara-un-Kahr, he 
gave Tashkand [in charge] to Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, and 
Sairam to the latter’s brother, Kitta Beg. When the Emperor left 
Samarkand and went to Hisar, the Uzbeg, having regained their 
composure, laid siege to Tashkand, and at length reduced the 
defenders to great straits. One night, however, [the garrison] 
rushed out of the citadel, and attacking one corner of the Uzbeg 
army, got away. The Uzbeg looked upon their departure as a 
great blessing, and did not follow them, but were satisfied with the 
reduction of Tashkand. Afterwards, Mir Ahmad Kasim went to the 
Khan in Andijan, and on leaving that towm, proceeded to join the 
Emperor in Hisar. But his brother, Kitta Beg, had put the 
citadel of Sairam into a state of defence, [lest the Uzbeg should 
come and besiege him], and could find no road for escape. All 
that winter he remained within his fortifications. Early in the 
spring he sent to Kasim Khan for help, saying: “If you will 
come to me, I will deliver the citadel of Sairam over to you.” 
W’'ith such words did he entice his brother and arouse his 
ambition, thus bringing him against Tashkand. 

But at this point, in order to understand what follows, it is 
necessary to say something about Kasim Khan. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE KAZAK AND THEIK SULTANS : THE ORIGIN OF 
THEIR NA5IE AND THEIR END.' 

When Abulkhair had made himself master of the whole of the 
Dasht-i-Kipchc'ik, he desired to remove several of the Sultans of 
the race of Juji, in whom he detected symptoms of seditious designs. 
Karai- Khan and Jani Beg Khan, perceiving the intentions of 
-Vbnlkhair Khan, fled, together with a few other Juji Sultans, to 
Jloghulistan. This country was at the time under the Khanship 
Ilf Isau Bugha Khan, who received them favourably and assigned 
a corner of TIoghulistan for them to live in. Here they dwelt 
in peace. 

On the death of Abulkhair, differences arose between the Uzbeg 
TJlns. As many as were able, repaired to Karai Khan and Jani Beg 
Khiin, for the sake of peace and security ; and in this way [the 
two Khans] became very powerful. Since they had first of all 
separated from the mass of their people, and for some time had 


' Tlje ■wbole of this valuable section was translated by Erskine, and will be 
fouud in his JIS. at the British Museum. As Sir H, Howortli has reproduced it 
in his chapter on the White Horde and the Kirghiz Kazaks, and has collated it 
with other accounts of the same events, it would be superfluous to offer any 
comment on tlie subject here. I would only remark that, when Mirza Haidar 
says that “ in the year 944 not a vestige ” of the Kazak of Moghulistan remained 
“ on the face of the earth,'’ he must have been unacquainted with what was 
going on in that country. He wrote the passage, apparently, in the year 948 h. 
(1541-2) in Kashmir, or about nine years after he had severed his connection 
with Mogliulistan, and was possibly wrongly, or imperfectly, informed. Sir H. 
Howorth observes : ** This ia probably an exaggeration, but there can be no 
doubt that at this time the Kazak confederacy was much disintegrated.” Their 
line of Khans continued, however, and Sir Henry traces their history, and that of 
tlieir people, down to the early years of the eighteenth century. 

For ciiuvenience of reference, the Khans of the Kazak of the "White Horde 
may be detailed here, for the period of iMirza Haidar’s history, as follow's: — 


Karai I 

and / (son.s of Borak) 


1427-148S A.D. 


Jiini Beg ) 

Baranduk (son of Karai) 
Kasim (=on of Jani Beg) 
Miiinush (son of Kasim) 
Tiihir (grandson of Karai) 
Bullish {lliid.) . 




. 1488-1509 



. 1509-1518 „ 



. 1518-1523 „ 

. 


. 1523-1530 „ 


• . 

. 1530-15.. ,, 


(?) 

(?) 


There is some doubt about the last name. Sir H. Howorth, citing a Russian 
author, shows tliat it may have been Hziak Ahmad. The date 1523, 1 have 
taken from Stokvis, but do not know his authority for it. It is wanting in the 
Turikh-i-liashidi, and in Howorth. (See Hist, of Mongols, ii,, pp. 627, seq . ; and 
Stokvis, i.. p. 163 ; but the latter’s table does not agree with the above.) 

= This is the exact transliteration of the name as it occurs in the texts, though 
most European authors have written it Girai. 
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been in an indigent and wandering state, they got the name of 
KazaTi, w'hich has clung to them Fever since!. 

On the death of Karai Ivhan, his son Baranduk Khan succeeded 
to the Khanship, while K.isim Khan, son of Jani Beg Khan, like 
his father, became obedient and subndssive to Baranduk Khi'ui. 
In addition to Baranduk Khan, Kar.ii Khan had many sons, and 
Jani Beg Khiin had others besides Kasim Khan. Among rjani 
Beg’s sous] was Adik Sultan, who married Sultan KigFir 
Khiinim, the fourth daughter of Sultan Yunus Khan, on the 
death of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirzil. 
After the devastation of Tashkaud, Adik Sultan abandoned Shilhi 
Beg Khan to join the Kazak, and was followed by Sultan Nigar 
Khiinim. But Adik Sultan dying soon after this, Kasim Khiin 
took Sultan Nigar Khiinim to wife. At the deatli of Adik Sultan, 
Kiisim Khiin obtained complete ascendency, and Baranduk was 
Khiin in name only. Kinally ho banished Baranduk Khan, who 
repaired to Samarkand and died in exile. 

Kiisim Khiin now brought the Dasht-i-Kipchak under his 
absolute control, in a manner that no one, with the exception of 
Juji Khan, had ever done before. His army exceeded a thousand 
thousand. In the year 024 he died, whereupon contests ensued 
among the Kazak Sultiins. He was succeeded in the Khanate by 
his son Mumtish Khiin, tvho, in one of the wars, died of shortness 
of breath,’- and was succeeded by Tiihir Khiin, son of Adik Sultiin. 
Being a harsh man, he practised much cruelty, so that his people, 
who numbered about 400,000 persons, suddenly deserted him and 
dispersed, while he was left alone among the Kirghiz, and died, 
at last, in misery. 

Nearly 30,000 men being now collected together in Mughulistiin, 
they appointed as their Khiin, Bullish- Klnin, brother of Tiihir 
Khiin. But the wheel of Fate has made such strange revolutions, 
that for the last four years, not a trace has been visible of these 
people. In the year ’30, the Kaziik numbered a thousand 
thousand ; in the year ’44, not a vestige of all this host remains 
on the face of the earth. Thej^ will be frequently mentioned [in 
this history] in connection with the Khiin. Such is the story of 
the Kaztik. 

Even previous to the time of Kasim Khan’s assumption of the 
title of Khiin, his power was so great that no one considered 
Baranduk Khiin ; nevertheless he did not wish to live side by side 
with Barandult Khiin, because, if near him, he would not be able 

‘ The Persian texts have dam-giri, the Turki tang-nn}\i. Both terms mean 
practically the same thing, but dam-giri is generally used for shortness of breath 
liroduced by the rarefied air .rt high altitudes, while tnng-nafsi usually stands 
for ordinary asthma or other aftections of the breathiiisc organs. In the Dasht-i- 
Kipch-ak there are no higli altitudes to produce dam-giri in its usual sense. 

- This uame may perliaps read Tulueh. 
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to paj- him due resjieet, Imt -would ofl'er him opposition ; and [he 
felt that! if he did treat him with honour, he could not reconcile 
passive submission -with his own private convictions. He there- 
fore kept at a distance. Baranduk Khan lived at Sarai Chuk,'^ 
and Kasim Khan, in order to he far away from him. went to the 
confines of Moghulistdn. He made Karatal- his winter quarters, 
intending, earlj’ in the spring, to return to his original capital ; 
when one of Kitta Beg’s men, with some of the chief inhabitants 
of Sainim, arrived, bringing the keys of Sairam and beseeching him 
to accept the town, which he did. He then marched on Taraz, 
which the Moghuls call Yangi. In advance of himself, he des- 
patched one of his own Amirs, into whose hands Kitta Beg 
delivered the town of Sairam. [Kitta Beg waited on Kiisim Khan 
in person, and induced him to attack Tashkand.] Kasim Khan 
then set out with a countless army for Tcishkand, where Suyunjuk 
Khan had fortified himself within the citadel. Kasim Khan 
arrived, spent one night outside, and then turned back again, 
plundering all the environs of Tashkand as he went. The rest 
of the events of Kasim Kh.-in’s life will be related in their proper 
place. 


CHAPTEK XXXIY. 

EVE^’TS THAT FOLLOWED THE BATTLE WITH SUYtlHJLTK KHAX ; ALSO 
SULT.lx SAID KHAX’s .TOURNEY TO THE KAZAK AND TO KASHI KH.In. 

In the spring of tbo year 918, the Shaibiin Uzbeg (by which name 
is meant the followers of Shahi Beg Khan) had become absolute 
masters of Mavara-un-Xahr. The fear of them had sunk into every 
heart. That winter had been spent in the above-mentioned plot 
in the spring they were bu.sy devising further schemes, and 
thinking what they should next attempt, when suddenly news 

^ If this is inteirlefi for the name of a town, some possible variants are Sttrai- 
JuJ:, ,'<arai-Chih, etc. There is a town of the last name on the Yaik or Ural 
liver, near the nortliern end of the Caspian, and it is quite possible that this is 
the place indicated. But the text may be read “ the palace of Chuk, Juk ” etc. 
and in that case I am unable to snqprest any location for it. ' ’ 

- The Kdrdtal Kiver, which flows into Lake Balkash from the south was as 
jMirza Haidar states in a later chapter, on the northern confines of Moghulistan. 
There -was a place called Kdnltdl on the upper course of the river bul it is less 
likely to have been the name of a town than that of a campinK-e-round. Both the 
river and the modern camping-ground, or village, are marked on the accompany- 
ing map. There are, however, other insignificant spots called Kdratdl 

^ The Turki translator here interpolates the following explanation: The 
Khan in Andijiin had taken counsel with the Amirs ; and Suyunjuk Khan 
hearing of this, had desisted from his intended march against Andijan. ’ 
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of Kasim Khan’s advance [on Tashkand] was brought to them. 
Before Kasim Khan’s arrival, however, the Khan went and 
plundered Ahangaran, one of the most important towns in 
Tashkand, and I accompanied him on this foray. When, at early 
morn, we came upon the people of Ahangaran, they retired with 
their wives and children and effects into a wood, and there took up 
a strong position. On one side of the wood was a large river, and 
on the other a deep ravine, which could only be approached by 
one road. They would not allow the pillagers to approach, and 
when the Khan heard of this he put me under the care of Khwaja 
AH, saying ; “ Hold the bridle of Mirza Haidar’s horse, lest he get 
into some dangerous place.” For I was still too young to 
distinguish good from evil or to keep myself out of danger. 
[Having entrusted me to Khwaja AH, the Khan placed himself at the 
head of his men and advanced on the enemy.] When he drew near 
them, he saw that their foot bowmen had made ambushes in 
every corner, and were ready to shoot. They had stretched their 
bows, washed their hearts of life — made straight, crooked, and the 
left, right. As our men advanced, the Khan stimulated and 
encouraged the champions of his right and the warriors of his left, 
warning them not to ride impetuously, but to make a charge in 
one body. The heroes drew their horses up in line ready to 
charge, and so busj' were they getting into order, that they did 
not notice the Khan, who had made a charge all alone. It had 
been the Khan’s intention to conceal his design from them by his 
words. Thus he threw himself upon the enemy before any of the 
others. Three men who were lying in ambush let fly their arrows 
simultaneously at him; but by the mediation of the Almighty, 
they all three missed the mark. Then the Khan made his bright 
sword to flash upon one of those three men who, bleeding, and in 
fear for his life, fell at the feet of the Khan’s horse. The Khan 
turned against another of them ; but the first had just put out his 
head from behind the horse, when Abdul Vahid, who was the 
Rustem of the Khan’s warriors, having followed close behind [his 
master] came up and struck a blow with his sword at the wounded 
man’s head, which sent it flying a bow’s length off, while the Khan 
fell upon the second. Then commenced a conflict, in which all the 
enemy were annihilated, and where the Khan exceeded all the 
other warriors in valour.^ 

On his return, in safety, from this expedition, laden with booty, 
the Khan learnt that Kasim Khan had attacked Suyunjuk Khan 
in Tashkand. Whereupon he immediately set out for that town, 
but on reaching the pass of Kandarlik, which is situated between 
the provinces of Farghana and Tashkand, news came of Kasim 

* This sentence is an abridgment of four lines full of high-flown phrases. — R. 

T 2 
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Ivban's retreat. Eeturning, [the Khan] proceeded to Akhsi, and 
having put the various forts of the province of Farghana into a 
state of defence, he turned towards the Kazak, his object being to 
make them attack Tiishkand a second time, I did not accompany 
that expedition ; being indisposed, I stayed behind. 

The Khiin advanced [in the direction of the Kaziik] till he ctune 
to a ■well-known town in dloghulistan called ,Jndd At that date 
Kasim Khan -vvas nearer seventy than sixty years of age ; while 
the Khiin, being still under thirty, was in the full vigour of youth. 
Kasim Khan begged, on the plea of old age, to be excused from 
coming out Fin istikMlj to receive the Khan. He commanded 
all his Sultans to go and kneel before the Khan, and receive him. 
Some of these Sultans were fifty and sixty years old ; such as 
Janish Khan. Sabtish Khiin, Mumash Khtin, Jan Haidar Sultan, 
Karish Khiin, and others to the number of thirty or forty — all 
Sultans of the race of Juji. dVhen Sabiish Khan^ and Janish 
Khiin (who were very old)^ bowed, the Khan rose up, but when 
the others bowed he remained seated. Then Kasim Khan advanced 
with a courtesy which the Khan, to the end of his life, never 
forgot. "Whenever he was spoken of, the Khiin used to say that 
Kiisim Khiin was a most upright and worthy man, and would 
then relate the circumstances of their friendship. 

On meeting, Kiisim Khan approached and said ; “ We are men of 
the desert, and here there is nothing in the way of riches or for- 
malities. Our most costly jiossessions are our horses, our favourite 
tood their flesh, our most enjoyable drink their milk and the 
products of it. In our country are no gardens or buildings. Our 
chief recreation is inspecting our herds. Therefore let us go and 
amuse ourselves with looking at the droves of horses, and thus 
spend a short time together.” "W hen they came to where these 
were, he e.xamined them all, and said : I have two liorses which 
are worth the whole herd.” These two were then brought 
forward ; (and the Khan used to say that never in his life had 
he seen such beautiful animals as these two). Then Kasim Khan 
resumed : “ e men of the desert depend for our lives upon our 
horses; and ^personally] I put my trust in no others than these 
two. [I cimld not bear to part with either of them.] But you 
are mj' esteemed guest, so I beg you to accept whichever of 
them appears to you the better, and to leave the other for me.” 
Having examined the points of each, the Khan chose one which 
was called Fghluu Turuk ; and truly such another horse was 
never seen. Kasim Khan then selected several others from his 
droves, and gave them to the Khun. He next offered the Khan a 

' For tiie author's r. m.arks on this place, see pp. 3Ct-5. 

'' 'J’hi' name reads Khan in some texts. — R 

* The Turld text says: ^luch older than the Khan. — R. 
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cup of tlie spirit Idmiz, saying : “ This is one of our forms of 
hospitality, and I shall esteem, it a great favour if you will drink 
it.” Xow the Khan, a short time before this, had renounced all 
intoxicating liquors ; so he excused himself, saying : “ I have 
foresworn such things as this ; how can I break my vow ? ” To 
which Kasim Khan replied ; “ I have already told you that our 
favourite beverage is mare’s milk and its products, and of these 
this Jiiialz is the pleasantest. If you do not accept what I now 
offer you, I am totally at a loss to know what to give you in its 
place, in performance of the duties of hospitality. Years must 
elapse before such an honourable guest as yourself again enters the 
house of your humble host ; and now I am incapable of entertaining 
you. How can I make reparation for this? ” So saying he hung 
down his head with .shame, and marks of sorianv appeared upon his 
face. Thereupon, for his host’s sake, the Khan drank the spirit 
to the dregs, to the great joy of Kasim Khan. Festivities "sulihat] 
then began, and during twenty days they continued to indulge 
together in quaffing cujjs of the spirit h'nniz. The summer was 
just drawing to a close, and the Kazak set out, by Kazim Khan’s 
orders, for winter quarters. Kasim Khan said ; “ To go and 
attack the Shaibanl, at this time, would involve great difficulties. 
Men of the desert do not think of winter at this season [without 
orders]. It is inijjussible. An expedition is nut to be thought of at 
this time.” He then dismissed his army and with the utmost 
couitesy and regard, lie hade the Khan farewell. He himself 
returned to his capital, while the Khan, much pleased with Kasim 
Khan, returned to .Itidijau. It was then autumn ’'tirmaK], A 
learned man, to commemorate these events, discovered the 
chronogram : Ashti-i-Kaza1;, or “ Peace with the Kazak ” [910 a. 11 .] 


CHAPTEK XXXV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLE.S OF MAUI.ASA 1IUH.A.5IMAD K.izi. 

Ar tlie time of Shah Ismail’s victory over Shahi Beg Khaii, and 
the anival of the Emperor in Samarkand, to lend his aid to the 
former, Hazrat Maulana had left Samarkand and come to Andijan, 
as has been mentioned above. At the period of which I am now 
spieaking, Hazrat Tlaulami was living in the province of Earghana, 

1 The Turki text says, literally; He excuseil his army from sioiuj' against, 
il'aslikand. From ibe words, “The summer was then (irawing. ...” onwards 
TO this point, the pa.ssage is obscure and involved, in all the texts. 
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and all the Amirs, of every degree, used to wait upon him, and 
profit by the blessing of his converse. I also took upon myself the 
duty of waiting on him frequently', and he continued to shower 
upon me the same kindly' favours as he had done when 1 was a 
child in Uratippa (at the time of the calamities in Bokhin a); and 
by' the blessing of which favours, I was rescued from that terrible 
abyss, all of which has been already explained. 

Hazrat Maulana performed miracles and wonders. Among others 
was the following: One of my father’s retainers, Say'yidiui 
Kukildash, who was a disciple of Hazrat Maulana, was one day 
waiting on the latter. Hazrat Maulana, seeing that he looked 
sad, questioned him [as to the cause]. Sayy'idim Kukildash 
replied : “ A certain person ” ( meaning me) “ has come from Hisar 
in the hopes of obtaining the Khan’s daughter in marriage, and 
being thus raised to the dignity of Kurkani.’^ All the Amirs are 

■ The title here spelt Kurlcun, is also writton in a aumber of oilier v.ays by tbo 
Musulman author?, Tlio ilitference, as it appears in tr.mslntion, is in some cases 
only due to confu.-iioii of the K with the G in the original text, for rorsiuu and 
Turki writers inako no difference between these two letters. Thus the hrst 
syllable may be read Kur or Gur indifferently, and in many instances tlie second 
syllable may also be read /run or gdn, according to choice. But it frequently 
happens that an autlior has written the second sylhtMe 7,7idn, and in this way 
has implied a totally different meaning for the woid. Kurkaii, Gurkan, Gurgau, 
nr Kurgan, would mean nothing in Persian or Tuiki, but in Jlongol (trans- 
literated Khurghen in Kowalowski's dictionary) it means “ .son-in-law,” and the 
title is known to have been a Mongol one by origin. The matter lias been much 
discussed, but with no very definite result ; tliough Dr. Erdmann l.ns come to 
the conclusion that there were two separate titles, and that wlien the word is 
met with under different spellings, in the best of the I’eisiau and Turki 
histories, it is accounted for by the author having used two sepaiate woids, with 
a distinct purpose. Thus he maintains that Kurlcan or GuTgnn, etc., stands for 
‘ son-in-law,’ or for a prince who is allied by marriage with some “• mighty 
monarch.” In this way — its Mongol sense — it is used, he tells us, by Kashid- 
ud-Din, “who knows well how to draw the distinction.” He also tells us that 
Kurldn or Gurgdn represents the Chinese expression Fu-ma, and that the Amir 
Timur was called Timur Fu-ma by the Chinese, because he married the daughter 
of Chun-ti, the ninth and- last-emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-ma, in fact, 
means * son-in-law ' in Chinese, when applied to princes, and tlms is a translation 
of the Mongol word; but Dr. Erdmann does not mention hi.s authority for the 
statement that Timur married a Chinese princess. In all probability he has 
found it in some of the Musulman authors, for it is a statement that several of 
them ajipear to have made, though there is good reason to believe that they 
were mistaken. Dr. Bretschneider says that the Ming annals use for Amir 
Timur the title Fumn Tie-mu-rh, and ho goes on to remark: “Fu-ma is a 
Chinese term meaning ‘ son-in-law of the Ci'iinese Emperor.’ But the Chinese 
chronicler docs not mean to say that the great 'J’imur had married a d.auc:liter of 
the Emperor of China, Fu-ma here is a translation of the Mongol iit\e~Gurlut)i 
or Kurgan, which was bestowed only on the princes allied by marriage with the 
house of Chingiz Khan In modern Mongol Khurghen means son-in-law.” He 
then show s that, as a matter of fact, Timur never married a Chinese princess, 
notwitlistimding the assertions of several writers to the contrary. “ I have not 
been able to find,” iie continues, “either in the Yuan Shi or the iff/ng Ski, where 
lists of the imperi.il princesses, under each reign, and their respective heisbnnds 
are given, any corrohoration of tliis suggestion. The Zafai-nainah, a'^o, which 
notices nine wives of Timur, knows nothing about a Chinese princess among 
them.” Timm’s favouiite wife was (according to the /afitr-Ndnni) one t^arai 
Mulk Khiiiiim, daughter of Kaziin Sultan, Khan of Turkistau and Mavara- 
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now opposed to this match, and it is difficult to carry through any- 
thing that the Khan’s Amirs have set their faces against. This 
is the reason of my sorrow and dejection.” Hazrat Maulana then 
said : “I feel convinced that God has fore-ordained this union ; 
therefore the efforts of the Amirs can avail nothing. This marriage 
will certainly take place.” When Sayyidim returned, he repeated 
to me the words of Hazrat Mauhina, and announced the good news. 
It was at this time that the Khan was away among the Kazak, but 
a few days later he returned, and raised me to that dignity which 
Hazrat Maulana had foretold. Thus, in Kajah of the year 919 I 
was elevated to the rank of Kurkan. 

im-Xahr, who was a descendant of Chingiz. She was married to Timur in 13G9, 
and became the mother of Shah Enkli. The next year he married another 
Moghul princess, named Tukal Khanim, who was a daughter of Khizir Khwaja, 
Khan of Moghulistan, and was also a descendant of the house of Chingiz. 

But the personages in Asiatic history, to whom a title in the form Gurhlida is 
most generally applied, are the kings of the Kara-Khitai or Si-liao ; and more 
especially to that one of the line (named Yo-liu Taishi) who made himself 
notorious in the early part of the twelfth century. In this instance, Bashid-ud- 
Diu, Abiil Ghitzi, Juvami, Mirza Haidar, and Ahmad Kiizi, all agree in writing 
Gtir-Ehdn, and three of them explain the meaning of the word to be “ great ” or 
'• universal, king ’ — a translation which one of them (Abul Ghazi, p. .lU) duiive 
from the Kara-Khitai language. There is this that is noticeable, however, in 
Abul Ghazi : throughout his book, to whomsoever the title is applied, he (or his 
translator, Desmaisons) spells Gur-KJian ; while Bashid-ud-Din (according to 
Erdmann) makes a distinction. Mirza Haidar also distinguishes between the 
two forms. He uses the word Kurldn as a title applied to several characters in 
his history, but in the passage under note here, he records that he himself, by 
marrying the daughter of Sultan Said, Khan of Kashghar, was raised to the 
dignity of a Kurldn; while only a few pages later (p. 287) he writes of the chief 
of the Kara-Khitai by the title of Gur-Khdn or Kur-Khdn. 

It would appear, therefore, that there were two titles in use : but if this was the 
case, how is it that we find Shah Bukb, the son of Timur, styling himself on 
his coins Gurhhan, while those of his own sou and successor, Ulugh Bog, arc 
struck with the form Kurldn (S. L. Poole, as below) ? These two princes wore 
both descendants of Timur, who used Kurldn, and who could not possibly trace 
any line of descent from the Gurlhans of the Kara-Khitai. At first sight, this 
seems to be an objection to the opinion that there were two quite separate titles ; 
but the evidence is so complete on the other side, that I do not think the coins 
of Shah Bukh need have much weight. In all probability the legend on them 
is a mere misrenderiiig of the style Kurldn on the part of the designer, who was 
very possibly ignorant of the word Kurldn and its derivation, though well used 
to tlie employment of the title of Khan in one form or another. 

If this be admitted, perhaps the most likely explanation of the matter is : that 
originally Kurldn was a Mongol title used only for sons-in-law of the Khakaii 
(first of Mongolia, and afterwards of China), while in later times, it was assumed 
by all, or at any rate by many, (1) w-ho married daughters of other reigning 
princes ; or (2) by those who married descendants of Chingiz Khan, though not 
actually his daughters ; or (3) that when its true signification was once for- 
gotten, it became a mere honorific, and was perhaps made hereditary. My im- 
pression is that, as in the ease of Mirza Haidar, Xo. 1 of the above propositions 
IS sufticieiit to account for the manner in which the title was used by Timur and 
his descendants, and by most others who assumed it. Indeed, if applied in that 
way, it would suit nearly every Khan or Amir in Central Asia, for most of them 
must have been able to take to wife the daughter of one ruler or another, and 
most likely did so. 

Thus I)r. Erdmann's opinion that there were two separate titles, appears to be 
established, although the facts he biings in support of it may not be correct. 
One of these titles was of Mongol origin, and meant “ son-in-law ” ; the other. 
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Details regarding foregoing Events. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 


.■301IE FUnillER DETAILS IX THE SAME CONXECTIOX. 


At tlio licginning of this book, in enumerating the offspring of 
[Suit, in Ahmad Khan, it was mentioned that the Kh;in had four 
daughters. The third daughter, Muhibb Sultan Khanim, on the 
death of ^her first husband] was married to his brother, Sultan 
dlahrnud Kli.in, who was maityred at Akhsi by order of Shahi 
Beg Kh.in. Muhibb Sultan Khanim then remained with Kutuk 
Kh.inim, daughter of Suit, in Mahmud Khan, and who, after the 
devastation of T.-ishkand, M-a.s given to J.ini Eeg Sultan, as has 
been nieutioneel. After my uncle had risen up against Jani Beg 
Sultiiu, and driven him out of the province of Farghana, Muhibb 
Sultjin Kh.inim separated from Kutuk Khanim, who was her cousin. 
Oil the Kli.in s return to Andijan, she rejoined him. Of all his 
four sisters, the Khan loved her the best, so that when she came to 
him, he showed her t lie groate.st regard aud affection. The occasion 
of my marriage ivas celebrated by magniScent banquets and enter- 
taiument-, which were remembered h>ng after. 

That winter the Khan took up his winter-quarter.s at Pishkharau, 
a^towiLship ut Akhsi. In the middle of the same season, Mir Ghuri 
baihis, (lovi-rnor of Akhsi, died a natural death, whereupon the 
Kh.ni nuiVL-d from Pishkliaraii to Akhsi, where he remained the 
re-t ot thu winter. Early in the spring, Mir Ayub and the Moghuls 
who liad been in Ilis.ir, having been defeated by Ubaid LTlah 
Kli.ni, a.s above related, cimo [to Farghdnal.i The Khun gave 
Aklisi to Mir Ayub Begjik. 

^ ^ iMeunuhile, news was brought that the Uzbeg were approaching. 
The reason for their coming was that, the year before, Kasim Khan 
h.id advanced [and had again retired], but during the whole of 
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Account of Shah Ismail s End. 

the spring, the Uzbeg were afraid [that he might advance again]. 
When winter set in, they were fearful lest Shah Ismail should come 
and avenge Mir Najm, [taking advantage of] the low state of the 
Amu. For these reasons they had, for a whole year, desisted from 
attacking the Shaibani.^ When Shah Ismail returned to Irak, and 
Kasim Khan, likewise, went back to his oiiginal residence, and 
Babar Padishah fled to Kabul, there was nothing left for the 
Shaibiin Kzbeg to attend to, but an expedition against the Khan 
and Andijan. So that spring they set out in full force against 
Andijan. On hearing of this, the Khan left the province of 
Farghana [and went to KashgharjJ, as will be told. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

SHORT ACCOUXT OF SHAH ISMAIL’s EXD. 

Feoai the time when Shah Ismail came from Irak and hilled Sh.-ihi 
Beg Khan in Merv, he inspired great dread among the Sultans 
on all sides. Thanks to this dread, and with a little assistance 
from Shiih Ismail, the Emperor was able to meet and defeat Hamza 
Sultan. After this, his fame spread in every direction, and 
following up bis success, he subdued Bokhara and Samarkand 
[without difficulty], as has been related. When the Emperor a 
second time quitted Samarkand and retired to Hisar, [he asked 
Shah Ismail for help]. Shah Ismail, thereupon, sent him 60,000 
men under the command of Mir Xajm. They were, however, 
defeated at Ghajdavan, all [the Emperor’s] arms and military 
accoutrements being lost [while Mir Xajm perished]. On this 
account, [the Uzbeg] feared lest Shah Ismail should march into 
]Mavara-un-Xahr to avenge Mir Xajm. They had been expecting 
this event the whole year, and made no expeditions in any direction. 

At that period Shah Ismail returned to Irak, where he was 
attacked by the Sultan of Kum, Sultan Salim, with an army of 
several hundred thousand men. Shah Ismail met him with a force 
of 30,000, and a bloody battle was fought, from which ho escajDed 
with only six men, all the rest of his army having been annihilated 
by theEumi. Sultan Salim made no further aggressions after this, 
but returned to Eum, while Shah Ismail, broken and [with his 
forces] dispersed, remained in Irak. A short time after this event, 
he went to join his colleagues Nimrud and Pharaoh, and was suc- 

' The Turlii tran>latnr uses the word Uzheg liere instead of Sliaihdni ; but the 
meaning is the zihiiihdn-V-.hegn. 
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Account of the Usbeg-Shaibdn. 

ceeded by his son Shi'ih Tahiudsp. This Shah, likewise, was on 
several occasions exposed to the kicks of the Eumi army ; moreover, 
from fear of the Eumi he was not able to maintain his accursed 
religion, nor uphold the evil practices of his father. He continues 
to sit on the throne of Irak down to the ji resent day. 


CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHAIC.VNI WHO HAVE EEIGNED IN SUCCESSION IN 
JIAVAK-i-UN-NAHE, DOWN TO THE PRESENT HAY. 

The Uzbeg Shaibtin, in the beginning of the winter of the year 918, 
had killed Mir Najin and defeated the Turkomans and the Emperor. 
In the spring of the same year they desisted from further aggres- 
sions on any side, being apprehensive both of Shah Ismail's 
vengeance and Kiisim Khan’s invasion [tsfild], as has been cx- 
jdained. But in the winter of 019 [1513], Shah Ismail returned to 
Irak to oppose Sultan Salim the Eumi, -while Kasim Khan in order 
to look to his ONvn kingdom, went to Hbaira-Subaira.^ The minds 
of the Shaiban being now set at rest with regard to these two 
formidable enemies, Ubaid Hllah Khan, near the end of the 
■winter, set out for Hisar, delivered it from the tyranny of the 
Moghuls, and made an end of them, as mentioned before. In the 
spring of 920, the Shaiban marched against Andijiin. On careful 
consideration, the Kh.in realised that in disputing over Andijan 
with the Hzbeg, theie could lesult nothing but the dimness of 
trouble and ruin upon the mirror of his fortune. For those who 
had power to withstand them, had moved out of the Shaiban 
territory, and he who had offered them the stoutest lesistanco, 
namely Biibar Padishiih, having placed the foot of despair in the 
stirruit of despondence, had gone back to Kabul. He thought the 
wisest plan for him was to retire from the country, before the 
enemy arrived. So the Khan set out for Kashghav, by waj’ of 
Moghulistiin. [Thus] the province of Earghana was joined on to 
Mavarii-un-Xahr [under the domination of the Uzbeg]. 

The dignity of Khiin was,'-^ according to the old custom, vested 

■ This ninie is transliterated as -nritten, and thoroughly pointed, in the Turki 
text. It is usually tound in the form lbir-.'<ibir, hut other variants, such as Abar, 
Aebur. etc., are found among Musnlman -writings, wliile the Chinese, in the 
Yuan dynasty, used I-hi-rh .'•lii-hi-rh. The double name was the ordinary term 
for Siberia, but there was also a Tatar town of Aihir, in the sixteenth century, 
situated on the river Irtish, sixteen veists above Tobol-k This place (as Bret- 
schneider informs us) was the capital of tlie Tatar Khan, Kuchum, and was 
taken in l.oSl by the Eussians under Y^einiak. (See 3W. Ih ii.. 37 and 151.) 

- That is. after the dentli of tshiihi Beg Khan; see note. p. Cuii. The best 
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in the eldest Sultan, who was Kuchum Sultan, and the heir- 
apparent [Kaalfa] was Suyunjnk Sultan, who however died before 
Kuchum Sultan, when Jani Beg Sultan became the heir-apparent. 
He followed Suyunjuk Sultan, and Kuchum soon after journeyed 
along the same road. The Khanship now devolved upon Abu 
Said, son of Kuchum Khan, and on his leaving the throne of the 
Khanate vacant, Ubaid TJllah Khan sat in his place. From the 
year 911 down to the end of the reign of the last-mentioned Khan 
[Abu Said], he had, in reality, conducted the entire affairs of the 
State ; and if he had chosen to assume the title of Khan, no one 
could rightfully have opposed him. Kevertheless [the Uzbeg] 
adhered to the old rule and conferred the Khanship upon the most 
advanced in years. After Abu Said, there remained no one older 
than [Ubaid Ullah] himself, and he therefore ascended the throne 
of the Khans, and continued to perfume the world with the sweet 
breezes of justice and the scent of right-dealing, until the year 946,’^ 
when he bade this transitory earth adieu, and his pure soul passed 
to the regions of the blessed. 

I have neither seen nor heard speak of such an excellent ruler as 
he, during the past hundred years. In the first place, he was a 
true Musulman, religiously inclined, pious and abstinent ; he also 
regulated all the affairs of religion, of the state, of the army, and of 
his subjects, in conformity with the ordinances of the Holy Law ; 
never deviating from it one hair’s-breadth. He was pre-eminent 
for his valour and for his generosity. He wrote seven different 
styles of bandwriting, but best of all he wrote the Naslihi. He 
made several copies of the Kouin and sent them to the two holy 
cities [Mekka and Medina]. He also wrote Naslch Taalilc well. Ho 
possessed the divans of the various Turki, Arabic and Persian poets. 
Ho was versed in the science of music, and several of his composi- 
tions are still sung by musicians. In short, he was a king endowed 
with every excellence, and during his lifetime, his capital Bokhara, 
became such a centre of the arts and sciences, that one was 
reminded of Herat in the day^sof Mirza Sultan Husain. Although 
both the Emperor and the Khan died before Ubaid L’llah Khan, 
and the account of the end of his days should have been given 
after their deaths had been recorded, yet since the stories of the 
Emperor and the Khan occupy much space, and since Ubaid Ullah 
Khan has no further connection with my story, I have summarily 
completed my account of him here. I shall have no further 
occasion to refer to the Uzbeg in this history. 


account of the events briefly touched upon in this section, will be found in 
chap. ix. of vol. ii. of Sir H. Howorth’s Hist, of the Mongols, where all available 
sources of information have been laid under contribution. 

* The year 946 began 19th jMay, 1.039. See also Howorth, ii., p. 723, for 
Ubaid Ullah’s death. 
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Said Khan Quits Farghdna 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

VOIl ^ULTAN SAID KHAX QUIT'llNG FAROHAA'A AND I'J'l’AlRING 
TO KASHOHAR. 

In tlie summer of the year 920, the Uzhog Shaihtm who Avoro in 
Tiishkanil, aclA’anced under the command of Suyunjnk Khan, against 
Andijiiu. "When the Khan learnt this, he convened a mooting of 
all his Amirs and councillors, and thev discussed what were the 
Avisest steps to take in the matter. They tried to foresee the 
final issues of things, and Avere plunged in the ocean of meditation. 
[At last] my uncle said : “ The neighbouring Sultans are not 
inclined to sacrifice their reputation, and have gone to look after 
their oaa-u affairs. Our numbers are not sufficient to compete with 
the Shaihiini, nor are our armaments equal to theirs. If we offer 
their legions fight, however zealous and loyal we may he, we shall 
only he as men Avith broken Aveapons, and a defeat will not mean 
the destruction of one particular person, hut Avill result in constant 
disputes and continual fighting. If, by some strange chance, 
matters shnuld turn out otherwise, they Avill have to make 
reparation for what has gone before, and all their power will be 
destroyed. Such an adA-antage we should turn to account. "We 
shall be able to make no reparation for what has passed. Xor Avill 
any amount of binding make that breakage whole.' 

“The province of Farghiina is the teiritory and ancient dAA'ell- 
ing-place of the Chaghatai. The Sihaibani have deprived them of 
it by force and A'iolence. We have become the guardians of the 
Chaghatai country. Xow that all the Sultans, in general, and the 
Chaghatai Sultans in particular, have given up the contest, it 
Avould be absurd for us to engage in this dangerous affair on their 
account. If you Avish to be on the safe side and consider the wisest 
plan, thou block up the path of war and follow the road of flight, 
before the bordeis of this kingdom have been darkened by the 
dust of the enemy’s army. Let our reins be drawn towards 
i\Ioghuli.st.in, AA-hich is the old home of the Moghuls ; this will tend 
to the consolidation of the State. And j’ct another fact must be 
taken into consideration : namely, that IMirza Aba Bakr, in the 
face of the Klnin s A'ictorious host, is like a Avounded quarry, for 
has he not once befoie fought a pitched battle, atTutluk, and been 
defeated ^ If we enter his proA'iuce, and if he keeps a braA'e heart, 
he Avill profiably again offer battle, ami fighting Avith him will bo 
an ea.-.y niatter in comparison 'vith fighting tho I'zbcg. In fact, 

' Dow II tu tills jiuiiit. iic.irly the \tlinlc of Uii-i s-pc-cli is obscure in mcauing 
and tile tiaiolali'in doubtful 
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there will bo little to fear and much to gain. Another point that 
ought to count in favour of this plan is that the Mirza is over 
sixty years of age, and he has reigned close on fifty years. The 
Almighty has, during forty years, suffered him to exercise tyranny. 
The time has probably now come for his day of oppression to be 
changed to the night of annihilation. Moreover, he has cast aside 
all his own Amirs, and has neglected the leaders of liis army, 
setting up in their places a number of mean people of low birth, 
who, by reason of their lack of judgment and small intelligence, 
stand in great fear of him. Therefore, we ought to direct all our 
energies, devote all our strength, to the conquest of Kashghar. 
Haply' the opener of all gates tvill open to us the gate of victory. 
Finally, Mirza Aba Bakr's men, who were my companions in the 
service of my brother, when they see me in your train, will 
probably return to me. And they' will be a substantial assistance 
to us in conquering Kashghar. 

“ Although Mirza Aba Bakr is my own brother, (Terse) .... my' 
loyalty and devotion are to the Khan alone ; and any' head that 
will not bow to him, verily will I bring it down, though it be 
that of my own brother. In my' devotion to the Khan, no such 
consideration as a tie of brotherhood shall stand in the way. In 
the Mirzii’s downfall, I now recognise the establishment of the 
Khan’s prosperity. If my' plan is approved, let it be at once 
proceeded with.” 

I^hen my' uncle had finished his speech, the Kh.in, who had 
been listening with evident satisfaction, began to praise and 
commend him, saying : “My thoughts have for a long time been 
occupied with such considerations; but in our discussions, all the 
suggestions made have been either impossible or inexpedient. I 
find your plan most reason.ible, and preferable to any' other. My 
opinion is the opinion of Sayy id 3Iuliammad Mirza. If any one 
has anything further to say on the matter, let him speak.” All 
the Amirs were unanimous in their agreement, and began to 
approve my uncle's suggeMion. 

Being all of one mind, the Khiin, in the month of Rabi-ul-avval, 
of the aforesaid year,^ left Farghana before Suyun juk Khiin had 
entered it, and marched towards Kashghar by' way' of Moghulistiin. 
At this time 3Iirza Alia Bakr executed a very' surprising work, the 
truth of which is attested by all who were in Kashghar at the 
time, and I myself have seen and measured the building . . . .- 
Now, he had destroyed the ancient citadel of Kiishghar a long time 
before, as well as its suburb.s, and had carried the inhabitants off 
to Yarkand, while he had turned several inhabited places into 
cultivated fields. AYheu he heard of the Khan’s approach, he 

’ Eabi I., 920, or May, 1511 

- Here six lines have been much condenaeJ, and a repetition omitted. 
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commanded a fort to be built on the banks of the Eiver Tuman. I 
have taken the dimensions of that fort several times. It may 
include about fifty rife, more or less, and its height in some places 
is twenty raatd gaz} The circumference of the towers at each 
angle is more than thirty gaz. On the ramparts, in most places, 
four horsemen can ride abreast. This huge fort was constructed 
in seven days, which is, of course, a most extraordinary feat, and 
confirms what has been said above, of Mirza Aba Bakr’s power and 
activity. It is now necessary to give some account of Kashghar. 


CHAPTEE XL. 

DEScramoN of k.Ishghar. 

Iv.isnGiiAR is an old and famous town.^ In former times the 
Sultans of Kashghar were of the family of Afrasiab the Turk, 
whom the Moghuls call Bughu Khan. His genealogy is as follows : 
Afnisiiib, son of Pish, son of Dad Kashin, son of Tur, son of 
Afaridun. It is thus given in the Tdrikh-i-Guzida, which has 
copied from the Mujina-itt-Tavarikh ^ of Khwaja Eashid-ud-Din 
Easl Ullah. In some other histories the descent is traced yet 
further. But God alone knows the truth. 

Among the Sultans of Kashghar was a certain Satuk Bughra 
Khan, who was converted to Islam in his early years. During his 
occupation of the throne, he brought over the whole country of 
Kashghar to the true faith. After his death, several of his 
descendants ruled in Kashghar, and even in Mavara-un-Kahr, until 
the comprest of Chingiz Khan. 

' The ordinary qaz, as we have seen (notes, pp. 58 and 258), probably measured 
about 20 to 28 iiiche.s. The matd gaz, or gaz for measuring goods or effects, may 
have differed slightly from other gnz in use, but probably one will suit as well as 
another for IMirza Haidar's loose statements. The jarib is a land measure, 
generally said to be t qual to 60 square ells, or zar ; but the value of the zar is 
very uncertain .Vt the present day, in Persia, it is equal to about 40 inches. 
Col. Jarrett ohn«, that it is taken to me.an the same as the Tandh of Persia, and 
the Bignh of India, but that its value difi'ers greatly according to locality and 
dift'ereiit historical periods. In Akbar's time it was fixed at 3600 lldhi gaz ; 
while the standard Bigali in the north-west provinces of Bengal, contains nowa- 
days 3025 square yards, or ( of an acre. (^Ain-i-AV'firi. ii., p 61.) 

- The word used here is shahr, or town. In the following paragraph the 
author speaks ol the ‘’country of Kashghar,'’ and it may be remarked that he 
rmploys the name Kashghar indiscriminately for the town, for the province, and 
for the whole of Eastern Turkistan as far east as Chalish, or Karashahr. In most 
instances his meaning is obvious, but in many others it is not so clear, and in 
these I have usually added either a word in parenthesis, or a brief note by way of 
elucidation. 

^ Oually called the Jami-ui-Tavdril;Ii. 
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[Tai T;ing Khan fled from Chingiz Kh:in. Kuslilnk, son of Tai 
Yang Khan] took Kashghar from the vassals of the Gur Khan of 
Kara Khitai, who had himself taken it from the vassals of the 
descendants of Afrasiab. At that time Sultan Osman, ot that 
family, was ruling in Samarkand and in the greater part of 
Mavara-un-Kahr. What passed between him and Khwarizm Shah 
is to be found in everj- historyd 

The rebellion of Kushluk and the conquest of Kashghar by the 
Moghuls, I have copied from the Jahdn-Kiwliai, as it stands [there]. 

' Taken separately, Mirza Haidar’s facts are, in the main, correct, but his 
account is confusing. He derived his knowledge from books, and has stated it 
imperfectly. The ‘‘family of Afrasiab tiie Turk” may, perhaps, be more 
properly called the dynasty of the llak Khans, who were, according to the 
best authorities, Highurs. Some writers prefer to call them the Kdrdhhdni, after 
the title said to have been adopted by the first Musulman chief among them. 
Afrasiiib himself (otherwise Bugha, or Baku, Khan) was probably a mythical 
personage, hut the Ujghur dynasty that bears Ids name was, no doubt, an ancient 
one, of purely Turk! origin. It only takes a place as a practical factor in history, 
however, with the reign of Satuk Bnghra Khan, who was the first to become a 
Musulman. Satuk Bnghra is said to have ruled over all Turkistan (Eastern and 
Western) as far east as the borders of China, while shortly before his death, about 
the end of the tenth century, he is reported to have captured Bokhara, His 
capital was Kashghar, then called Urdukand ; but not long after his death, his 
descendants would seem to have moved the seat of government to Balasaghun. 
His immediate successor appears to have taken the title of Kak Khan, or “ Great 
King” or -‘Sovereign,” which seems to have been perpetuated in that of the 
dynasty, though it is often wrongly written Il-Kluin. This llak Khan (perhaps 
Kasr by name) comiuered Mavara-un-Nahr about lOOS, drove out the Samani 
rulers, and established his authority over the country. The date of his death 
does not appear to be recorded, but he is said, in some accounts, to have been 
succeeded by his brother Toglian Khan, who is known to have been reigning at 
Balasiighun in 1018. He, again, was succeeded by Aislan Khan I. ; then 
followed Kadir Khan, tlien Arslan II., and then a second Bughra, who was in 
power in the year 1070 ; but there may have been others between those named 
liore. Whetlier the second Bughra was immediately succeeded by one Mahmud 
Kliau is not clear, but we learu, at any iatc‘, that a Khan of that name was ruler 
of the Uighur- llak kingdom about the year 1124, when the Gur Khan of the 
Karakbitai invaded Eastern Turkistan and conquered it. together with Bala- 
saghun, and perhaps also Western Turkistan. At about this date, the Uigliur 
kingdom is represented as coming to an end. But the Karakbitai do not appear 
to have disturbed Mavara-un-Xabr, which, as a part of the Bighur dominion, was 
administered by vassals or tributary Sultans. These Sultans continued to govern 
till 1213, when the last of them, named L'sman, was killed by Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah, who took possession of the country, and held it until he was 
himself ousted, shortly afterwaids, by Chingiz Khan, with the L'igliurs as liis 
allies. 

Thus, dating only from Satuk Bughra Khan, this Jlusulman Uighur dynasty 
nourished in Turkistan for nearly a century and a half, and iii Mavara-un-Nahr 
for over two centuries ; but their history, as we have it. is somewhat uncertain if 
not contradictory. 

As regards the habitat of this nation, the author of the Tahdkdt-i-Xdsiri say.s 
that the Afrasiabi Turks under the llak Khans, or Afrasiab! Maliks, occupied 
the tracts about Kiiyalik and Balasaghun until dispossessed by the Karakbitai. 

Dr. Bretsclmeider may be consulted for a brief account of the llak Khans, 
which he appears to have derived from the Kdmil-ut-Taidril:h of Ibn-ul-Athir 
(1160-1233 A.D.). Dr. Bellew has published a full summary of the earlier history 
of the same dj-nasty, extracted from the Tazhira-i-S^'uUan Sdtuh Bughra, a work, 
however, which he evidently mistrusts. Mr. S. Lane Poole gives a brief sketch 
of tlieir history, and a list, as tar os it can be authenticated, of the Khans ; and 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

l-ATEACT FROM Till; JAUAX-KL'SII U. 

HEX Chingiz Khan carried his victorious arms into the countries 
of the East, Kushiuk, son of Tai Ahing Khan, fled by way of Bish 
Baligii, to the country of the Gur Khan. He wandered about 
among the hills, in great want, while those tribes who had accom- 
jianied him became scattered. Some people say that he was 
captured by a body of the Gur Khan’s soldiers, who led him before 
their chief ; another story is that he went and presented himself 
of his own accord. He at any rate remained some little time at 
the court of the Clur Khan. Sultan Muhammad Khwcirizm Shah 
rose in revolt against the Gur Khan, while other Amirs in the 
eastern cpiarter, rebelled also, and put them.'cdve.s under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor of the rvorld, Chingiz Khan, by whose 
favour they obtained immunity from the evil acts of the Gur Khan. 
Kushiuk then said to the Gur Khan: ‘‘My tribes are very 
numerous, and are .scattered over all the territory of Imal, Kiyak,i 
and Bish Baligb, A\ here they meet with opposition from every one. 
If you will allow me, I will cause them to assemble and with their 
assistance [I will luiug the rebels again under your authority]. 
Thus will I help the Gur Khan; and I will not in any way 


lastly. Major EavLity, in his translation of tlic TnhulCd-iScUiri, furnishes a long 
list nf II, ik Khans, togetlier with much comment, but he does not mention his 
authorities All these- lists ditfe-r .is to names and dates. 

Tlic- Word III or Ihl:. Dr. Te-riieii do I.aconpcrie informs us, meant Sovereign. 
It was a title first used by aPiince of theTukiieh. and was revived by the Vighur 
Khans of Turki^tan, who used it fiom the middle of the tenth century till the 
year I21S. Subsequently, it was revived a second time by the Mongols in 
Persia: Ilulahu having changed his own title of Khan, which he had held 
during tin- reicii of Mangn K.ian. for llah Khan, under the reign of Kublai 
Kaiin. The- foim Il-Khun, often said to mean “ Khan of the Ilyiit ” — the lU or 
trile ^ — is therefurc erroneous. (See Bretscluieide-r, Med. Ees., i., pp. 2.52-3 ; 
Dellcw, Yar. Eiqit.. ]i|i. 121-:!IJ; S. L. Poole, Muhaiii. iJyit., pp. 132 and 131-5; 
Kaverty, jip 900-10; Lacoupurie', Babylonian and Orient. Record, Dec., 1888, 
p. i;i.j ■ 

* In the- Persi.ui texts this name may be read Kahcih, Kntdh, or Kiydl;. but the 
Turk! reads consistently Kty:ik, so I liavc ailopted that form. If it is corre-ct, I 
think tliere is no doubt that th.i Kayulil: ot some ancient writc-rs. .anil the Cailac 
of Piubruk, Is the place intended. It was situ.tteil, aecording to the most trust- 
worthy critic.s, to tlie 'imth-west of the Iniil river, and near the motlern Knpiil, 
and in this posifum would a'-cord well with wdiat is known of the localities of 
Kushluk's tiilic-s — the Nairaiins. or properly the X.iimiin-Ui.ghur.s : ie, tlie 
Kiijlt-U i'jhure. (See Yule, Catlaty. p. 570; F. M. Schmidt in Zeitschri/t der 
O'Xellt. fur L'ldJ.-'inilt, Berlin. iSSS, xx., Bd., Heft 3, pp. 201-5; Brel- 
•scliueid.er, i . p. 230. Also Schuyler, i., p. 405 ; Yaliklianoff in Russians in 
( '. Asia. ]ip. 02 ami 527 ; and D'Ohsson. ii , p. 516, who quotes Vasaf to the effect 
tliat 111 L;01 Kayalik w;is en the frontier, between tlie territories of Kaidu and 
the Khak.iii, thoue:U tlieie is nothing to indicate wliere this frontier actually 
was.) 
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deviate from his commands.” With such flatteiy and deceit did 
he throw the Gur Khan into the well of pride. Then having 
loaded him with gifts, he begged that the title of “ Kushluk Khan ” 
might be bestowed on him. The Gur Khan accepted the gifts and 
gave him the title he desired, whereupon, tpiick as an arrow shot 
from a bow, Kushluk left the territory of the Gur Kh;in and came 
to the country of Imal and Kiyiik. When the report of the 
invasion of Kushluk got abroad, Tuktai, who was one of the 
Makrit Amirs, had fled and jomod Kushluk. This was before the 
rumours of the conquests of the Emperor of the world, Chingiz 
Khan, had been spread abroad. And wheiever they went, they 
were joined by bands of men, with whom they conducted forays — 
plundering and burning as they came and went. 

When they heard of the successes of Muhammad Khwarizm 
Shah, they sent numerous ambassadors to persuade him to attack 
the Gur Khan from the west. Kushluk, at the same time, was to 
attack him fi om the east, so as to bring him out of the centre [ of 
his dominions]. [The conditions were that] if Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah should be the first to gain a victory, Almaligh, 
Khotan and Kashghar, which were in Kushluk’s kingdom, should 
be ceded to him ; but if, on the other hand, Kushluk should have 
the first success, Kara Khitai as far as Finakand should be delivered 
over to him. These conditions having been agreed upon, a treaty 
was concluded between them. (Finakand means Shahrukhia.)^ 
Thus the two armies set out for Kara Khitai from opposite direc- 
tions. Kushluk arrived before Sulhin Muhammad Khwarizm Shah 
[and defeated the Gur Khan], since the army of this Sultan was 
moie distant. Then, having plundered his treasury, which was at 
Uzkand, he proceeded to Balasakun, where the Gur Khan himself 
was, and a pitched battle was fought at Jinuj,- in which Kushluk 
was, however, defeated, and most of his men being worn out [fufta] 

’ The texts throughout this extract from the Jahdn Kushai are corrupt and 
obscure. In this instance the name is spelled in one text Shahr-Khiah, in another 
Shahr-Kah, and so on. I have no doubt, however, that Shahruhhia is meant ; for 
tShahruhhia, as we learn from the /Mfar-Ndma, was founded by Timur, on tiu: 
ruins of the ancient Finakand, towards the end of the fourteenth century. The 
author of t!ie Jahdn Kushai, how'ever, died in 687 a.h., or about a liundred years 
before any such place us Shahrukhia had come into existence ! The inference, 
therefore, is that tlie fentencp, “ Finakand means Shahrukhia,” is an interpolation, 
either by Muza Haidar, or by a copyist, while the bad spelling of the latter name 
is due to the interpolator. See Petis. Timur Bee, iv., p. 207. Also Baber, p. 1. 

It may be added here that the forms Finakand, Finahat, and Binaknt, denote, 
without doubt, one and the same place, as Sadik Ispahani (p. 7S) expressly notes 
that Binnkat was also called Shahrukhia. 

- By variations in pointing, the name here written Jinuj may become JinhuJ or 
Chinhuj ; it may therefore be taken to stand for the Chinhudje of D’Ohsson 
(i;, p, 168), where this episode is alluded to. It was the name of a river in 
Turkistan, according to Bretschneider (i., p.2:'51), but if near Balasaghun, it mn-t 
have been in the extreme north-eastern quarter of that territory — mar the upper 
left tributaries of the Chu ; for it was among these stream- that Bahisiiuhn" 
(or perhaps better Balasakun) was most probably s'tnated. 


U 
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he retired and set about reorganising his army. He heard that 
the Gur Khan had returned from his war with Sultan Muhammad 
Kliwarizm Shah, and had been ill-treating the people of the 
province ; also that the army had returned to its own country. 
Then, like liolitning from a cloud, he rushed out to meet him, and 
having seized his followers, brought his kingdom and his army 
under his own power ; he then demanded one of his daughters in 
marriage. Kow the tribe of Xaiman were mostly Christians 
[Tarsdf and when he took that daughter in marriage, he made 
her abandon Christianity and become an idol worshipper. 

After Kushluk had firmly established himself on the throne of 

’ The word Tarsn is rendered Cliristian here, as its most probable signification 
wlien applied to the Xaimans. It was a term, however, that was used for 
Buddhists, for Zoroastrians, and for idolaters. Perhaps also, among JIusuImans, 
it may have meant any non-iVIusulman religion. There is much evidence to 
show that Nestorian Christianity was prevalent among the Naimans in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, as well as amongother Uighurs, though it cannot perhaps 
be said for certain, as Juvaini is made to do in the translation at this place, that 
they were “ mostly Christians.” It is possible that his meaning may have been 
that they were mostly Buddhists ; he, at any rate, cannot have applied the word 
to idolaters, as the succeeding sentence proves — the woman was maile to abandon 
the religion called Turm and become an idolater. Thus, so much stands out 
clearly in this passage — that Fire-worship not being in question with the 
Nainuiiis, Tarsa cannot stand for any religion except Christianity or Buddhism. 
But Buddhism and idolatry are frequently legarded as one and the same by 
Musulmans, and called by the same name, so that if it could be regarded as 
probable that Juvaini took tins view, there would remain no other translation 
lor Tarsn than Christian. On all considci ations, therefore, it is probable that the 
words Christian and Christianity render the author’s meaning in these passages, 
and hence they become an important conti-ibution to the evidence (1) iliat tlie 
Xairmijis wore, indeed, “ mostly Christians,” and (2; to the fact lliat the term 
Tursa was used for Christianity. 

Dr. BretschueiJor remarks that the Archimandrato Palladius (in a Eussiau 
pubheatiou) states that “ Tie Sie is the Chinese transcription of the woid Tarsa, 
used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides to designate the Christians, 
and sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and Magi. The name of Torse is 
apjilied expressly to the kingdom of the Yogiirs (Uighurs) by Haithon, tlie 
Aimtnian, in his account oi the kingdoms of Asia (beginning of the fourteenth 
century). John of Moiitecorvino, in a letter written at Peking about tl e same 
time, speaks of Tarsic characters, meauing evidently Uighur letters.” Thus the 
name was applied aLo to tlie Uigliurs as a nation, but probably only on account of 
their Cliristianity or Buihlhisin — for both religions were prevalent among them. 

D’Ohsson states that in the Julian A’Ms/mt, Juvaini explains that the Christians 
(thirteenth century) were called by the Mongols Aix-auun [Argliuii], while 
Buddhist monks were known as Tnuines. Healsosavs that Kiibruk speaks of 
the Buddhists generally as Touiniens, and adds that Touin is in reality the 
Mongol name for Buddliist ecclesi.istics. He quotes, moreover, the Armenian 
writer Orpelian. to the efl’ect tliat tlie Chiistians were known as Arkhaiomi 
[Arglmn]. Tliese designations point to a well-understood ditfereiice between 
Christianity and Biiddhii-rii among the Jlongols, but this may not have been the 
c.ise among Musulmaiis. The term Arglmn is now used in Ladak to mean a 
“ half-breed,” and it was soused also in the time of Polo iu North-Western China. 
'J'he real meaning of the word, in Turki, is - fair ” (complexioned), and is said to 
have been current in Mongol as well as Turki, in the Middle Ages ; but it was 
b}- no means always applied to Christians. A full discussion of the term Arghun 
will be found in Yule’s Marco Polo, i., pp. 279 seqq. (See also D'Ohsson, ii., 
p. 261 ; Eemusat’s Melanges, ii., p. 198.) 

As regards the coiiiiti v knovvu as Tarse or Tarsia, the reduced facsimile of the 
Catalan map in Yule’s Cathay shows, in large letters, a kingdom called Tarsia, 
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Extract from the Jahiin Knshai. 

Kar;i KLitai, lie fought several battles with him [the Gur Khiin ?] 
at Jcim Baligh,^ and finally he surprised the Gur Khan on his 
hunting grounds, when having captured him, he put him to death. 

The chief men of Kashghar and Khotan had also become hostile. 
The Gur Khan had imprisoned the son of the Khan of Kashghar. 
[Kushluk] now set him at liberty and sent him back to Kashghar. 
But the Amirs declined him, and before he had placed his foot 
within the city, they put him to death between the gates. At the 
time when the corn was ripe, Kushlnk sent his army to eat or burn 
it. When the inhabitants had been deprived of three or four 
quarters of their income [dakhl~\ and corn, a famine broke out. 
The people of Kashghar suffered great distress, and had therefore 
to submit. After that, Kushluk marched away with his army. 
And his soldiers used to lodge in the houses of the people of 
Kashghar and mix with their families, so that [the Kashghari] 
had no homes left. [His troops] practised every form of violence 
and wickedness. They did everything to encourage idolatrjq and 
no one was able to prevent them. They next went to Khotan, 
which they captured, and compelled all the inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts to abandon the religion of Muhammad, 
giving them the choice of becoming either Christians or idolaters. 
[Arabic quotation from Koran . . . .] Verily God is forgiving and 
merciful. Having adopted the garments of sin, the cry of the 
Muazzin and the confession of the Unity of the God of Believers 
was no longer heard. The mosques were closed and the schools 
abandoned. One day they conducted the Imams of Khotan out 
into the plains and began to argue with them. Among their 
number was Imam Ala-ud-Din of Khotan. He was asked questions 
and gave answer.s, and at length they hanged him up over the 
door of a college. Of this matter I shall speak presently. After 
this, the faith of Islam having lost all its splendour, the darkness 
of evil spread over all the servants of God, and they raised their 
supplications to heaven. [Five couplets in Arabic . . . .] The 
arrow of their entreaties reached the target, and God heard and 
answered them. 

\\ hen Kushluk was setting out to attack the kingdoms of 

but the distortnl geosraphy of the times, renders any location of the region on a 
modern map impossible. Haithon of Gorigos, the historian (]Mr. "Warren tolls us 
ill his notes to MandevUle's Travels') expressly says that the kingdom of Tarse was 
the land of the Uighur.s, and that it adjoined Tangut on the -west. It can, 
Iiowever, hardly be said to be so placed on the Catalan map. fSee Mandeville, 
p. 211, and note, p. 125.) 

' This place stood on the north of tlie Tian Shan mountains, between 
Bisbbabk (the modern Urumtsi) and the Manas river. It is frequently 
mentioned in this position, under the names of Chanrj-ba-la and Jan(j-ba-li, 
by the Chinese travellers of the thirteenth century, whose narratives have been 
so ahlv translated and elucidated by Dr. Bretschneider. It is also mentioned by 
King Haithon of Little Armenia in the account of his homeward journey from 
Mongolia. (See Bretschneider, i., pp. 67, 160, etc. ; ii., p, 112.) 

u 2 
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(?liingiz Khan, the latter sent a hocly of Nnin ^ to check Kusbluk’s 
evil ])regress. lie rKtislilukl was, at that time, in Kiishghar. 
The chief men of Kashghar related that when [the Nnin] 
arrived, and before they had drawn np in line, Kushluk turned 
liis hack and fled, while the regiments that arrived one after 
the other, of the Moghuls \az Mn<jladan\ demanded nothing 
of them hut news of Kushluk. They sanctioned the “ call to 
prayer'’ \Talhir~^ and the players ; and they issued a pro- 

clamation in tlie town, that every one might practise his own 
religion. The advent of those people was held to be an act of 
mercy and bounty from the Almighty. "When Kushluk fled, 
every one who lived in a diusulman town or house, suddenly 
disapiieared, like quicksilver : and the Moghul army went in 
pursuit of Kushluk. dVherever he halted, they came up behind 
Jiim and drove him on, like a mad dog, until they reached the 
tiontier of Badakhshan, which is called Darazukhan. 

When he arrived at Sarigh Chupan. he missed the road, and 
entered a valley that had no egress. There happened to be a 
party of Badakhsluini hunters in those hills, and wdien they saw 
the fugitive party] they went towards them, while the Moghuls 
advanced from the other side. The Talley being rough, the 
Moghuls found walking difficult, and came to an agreement witli 
the hunters, saying : “ This band, namely Kushluk and his 
followers, have esea2)ed fiom us ; if you will capture them and give 
them over to us, we will do them no harm.” iSo they went and 
Mirrfiunded [Kushluk] and his party, and having bound him, 
delivered him up to the ^Moghuls, who cut off his head and carried 
it away with them. The Badakhsliani, having found endless 
booty ami precious stones, returne'l. 

How clear it is that no one can ever be victoriou.s who opposes 
the religion of Ahmad and the Holy Law of Muhammad; while 
he who promotes it becomes more successful day by day ! 

' Tids seutenue. again, is without doubt a corruption. .\U the texts have 
"j'liii' i Xnin." and no other reading seems possible. Xvin would represent tlie 
Wfll-kiiown Jloiigol r.mk or title. X'Hjun (meaning general, or commander of 
lO.OODi; tint tliere could not have been a body or assembly ot Xo\ans, a- tiio 
word jam’ implies. Tbe seob-nce should read, probably, that a f )rce under one 
I 'hiibnlt, or Jiihiih. Xoyan. was sent, etc. The episode is to be found described in 
mo»f Ilf the JTusulmaii l istouts, and is always given in this way tlius the Haft 
mini ( (luiitn ml're. Xni, ft Ej-fr , .xiv , p. 47S) s,iys that Chingiz en\o\a Djeijt-h 
Xnrtaii.’^ .4i'ul tthazi (p, 102) li.is Tchepe-Xoian. The llabib-us-Sayar (in 
I’ucey Mnlid Ihftonj, vul. ii , p. 400) has llufihah Xoyan, though Price adds in 
a note, th.it the word is pointed Jatiiah ; while D’tjhssoii, citing, .ipparently, 
Hiii'ltiii-uiJ-Din, says that " 20.000 homines sous Ics ordres de Xaijnn Tchehe” were 
-eiit This Xayan Chabah was a famous general of Chiiig z Khans, and lu.s 
iiauie fr* i(uentlv occurs in conneetiou with the Mongol conquests. Dr. Bellew 
( YarL-irnfi Itn^iort, p. 179) gives tiie meaning of Xoyan as a Kalmak noble.’’ 
Sir H Huworth sacs that among the iMongoK and Kalmaks it means a prince 
or any member lit tlie Koyal f.imily ; also that, according to Qiiatri nicri , it is 
the title of a leader of a tanidn, or division ot lO.OOU men (iii., p- 152). 
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CHAPTEE XLir. 

THE MARTYRDOM OK IMAM ALA-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD OF KHOTAN, AT THE 
HANDS OF KUSHLUK. 

When Kushluk conquered Kashghar and Khotan, he changed from 
the religion of Jesus to the practice of idolatry, and the rest of the 
]ieople he caused to abandon Hanifism and become fire worshippers. 
He changed the lights of the true path into the darkness of 
unbelief, and the service of the all merciful into the serfdom of 
Satan. . . 

Thus far, I have copied from the Tdrikli-i-Jahdn-Kushdi. 

After Chingiz Khan had subjugated the whole of Kashghar, he 
went and set his mind at rest with regard to the affairs of Iran 
and Turan — nay, rather of the whole world.^ He then returned to 
his capital and divided all his kingdoms among his four sons. We 
learn from the Mujma-ut-TavdriJch of Eashidi and from the Guzida 
(the former entering into detail, the latter giving it in brief), that 
the whole of the Dasht-i-Khizr and [Dasht-ij-Kipchak, whose 
boundaries are Eum, the ocean IMuhit] Mavara-un-Xahr, and 
Hoghulistiin, was given to his eldest son, Juji Khan. Moghulistan, 
Kara Khitai,® Turkistan and Mavara-un-Nahr to Chaghatai Khan. 
To Tuli he gave the whole of Khitai, while his original seat of 

' About one folio and a half of te.vt is omitted lierc, as it has no bearing; on 
the history. It consists chiefly of Arabic phrases, etc., and is, like the rest of the 
extract from the Jahdn Kusliai, very corrupt and, in places, unintelligible. 

It may be mentioned here that in the British Museum there is only one copy of 
the Tarikh-i-Jahdn-Kushai, and that one, Mr. Boss informs me, is so corrujit 
that he is unable to make much use of it. It might perhaps have been advan- 
tageous, had a good copy been obtainable, to translate Mirza Haidar’s extra -t 
direct from the original, as was done with the Zafar-Ndma in Part I. ; but Mr. 
Boss found this impossible. On the other hand, a new translation of this section 
of the Jahdn-Kushai is not of great importance, seeing that the subject matter 
has appeared already in many other works — European as well as Asiatic — and 
has been well elucid.ited by able Orientalists. In fact, on the particular subject 
of the transactions of the Kara Khitai and the Naiman, etc., it is constantly used 
as an authority, although no translation of the whole work, into any European 
language, has yet been made. The author. Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Mulk, known as 
Juvaini, was bom in Khorasau in 624 or 625 a.h., and died 681. He went on a 
mission to the Court of Mangu Khakan at Karakorum about 647 (or 1249 a.d.), 
and thus had, himself, travelled through the countries on which he wrote. He 
is probably, therefore, a good authority on all matters relating to the tribes, tin; 
geography, etc., of these regions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Foi a 
full account of his life and book, see Fundgruben des Orients (Mines de I'Orient), 
1 ., pp. 220-234. 

- Meaning that he conquered Iran and Turan, and the whole world. 

^ While at p. 152, the author makes Moghulistan coincide with Kara 
Khitai, he here distinguishes between them. The matter, however, has been 
explained in the Intniduction ; the mention, here, of two countries, may he 
regarded merely as one of the ordinary inconsistencies or loose expressions, in 
whicli the book abounds. 
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government, that is to say Karakoram and the Kalmak [country] 
he entrusted to Uktai. In the same manner he distributed his 
army and his Amirs ; and in that division, the Dughlat fell to the 
lot of Chaghatiii, who entrusted to them Mangaldi Suyah, which 
means “ facing the sun ” [Aftdh rw/jd This country is bounded by 
Shash, Chalish, Issigh Kul and Sarigh Uighur ; and on the confines 
of these four limiting provinces are situated Kashghar and Khotan. 
The particular Dughlat who was established in this kingdom, was 
Amir Babdaghan,^ in whose family it remained, from father to son, 
until the time of Mirza Aba Bakr. The Jdm-i-Giti Numdi^ says 
that Kashghar is the most important town of the Ttirks, and goes 
on to describe several objects in it, of which now no trace remains. 
Among other things it says is, that people used to carry clothing of 
ermine [Kalcurti] and squirrel [Sinjdb] from Kashghar to all parts. 
But nowadays there are no such [animals] to be found there. 

Kashghar is bounded on the north by the mountains of Moghul- 
istan, which stretch from west to the east, and from them rivers 
flow towards the south. Those hills extend from Shash, on one 
side, to beyond Turfan [on the other], their extremities reaching 
into the land of the Kalmak, which quarter none but the Kalmak 
themselves have seen, or know anything about. I have questioned 
some of those who have seen something of that country, but I can 
recall nothing of what they told me, which would be worthy of 
mention in this book. Moghulistan will [afterwards] he described 
shortly. From Shash to Turfan is three months’ journey. On the 
west side of Kashghar is another long mountain range, of which 
the mountains of Moghulistan are an off-shoot [munshaib]. This 
range runs from north to south. I travelled on those mountains 
for six months without coming to their extremity'. They also shall 
be presently described, in the account of Tibet. From these 
mountains, rivers run from west to east, and to these rivers 
Kashghar owes its fertility [d,hdddni~\. The whole of the countiies 
of Khotan, Yarkand and Kashghar lie at the base of these mountains. 

■ F or some remarks on Mangalai Suyah, see note, p. 7. 

- The Turki MS. reads Bdbddglidn, as did also one of the Persian texts 
originally, but some native reader has altered the name into Amtr Bdbdd 
Knrhdn, in both places where it occurs. That this is a Musulman conceit, is 
obvious. The mention, however, of the name of a Dughlat Amir before the 
time of Bulaji is interesting, and is the only one I have met with in the Tarihli- 
i-Easliidi, or elsewhere, except that of Urtubu, who is spoken of by Mirza 
H.aidar in the first chapter of Part I. as grandfather of Bulaji. He has, as he 
says, avoided all mention of infidels, and the Dughlats previous to Bulaji had 
not yet become Musulmans. Dr. Bellew makes the name of Bdbddgkdn into 
Amir Bdyzid, and has also misread his author, so far as to make him state that 
this Amir “ resided in the Sarigh-Highur region.” Mirza Haidar’s statement, 
however, refers to “ JIangalai Suyah,” and not to the Sarigh-Uighur country. 
(See Yarkand Bep.j p. 166.) 

^ The Jdm-iAxiti yumai is by one Mir Giyath-ud-Din Jlansur. The British 
Museum does not possess a copy, but in the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
Btxileian Library at Oxford, the work is mentioned. 
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To the east and south of Kashghar and Khotan are deserts, which 
consist of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, 
waste lands and salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large 
towns in these [wastes], and the names of two of them have been 
preserved, namely Lob and Katak; but of the rest no name or 
trace remains ; all are buried under the sand. Hunters, who go 
there after wild camels, relate that sometimes the foundations of 
cities are visible, and that they have recognised noble buildings 
such as castles, minarets, mosques and colleges, but that when they 
returned a short time afterwards, no trace of these was to be found ; 
for the sand had again overwhelmed them. On such a scale were 
these cities of which, nowadays, neither name nor vestige remains ! 
In a word, the habitable districts of Kashghar and Khotan lie along 
the western skirts of these mountains. On the frontier of Kashghar 
is the district of Artuj ; ^ from there to the confines of Khotan, at 
Kariya and Jariya,^ is one month’s journey. But as for the 
breadth of fertility of the cultivated region (from the foot of the 
western range to the eastward) by travelling quickly one can leave 
all cultivation behind in a day or two. On the banks of every 
stream that comes down from that range, com is sown and the land 
is cultivated. 

The first of these is the River Timan,® which comes from a 
mountain standing between Kashghar and Farghana. This river 
flows between the ancient citadel of Kashghar, which Mirza Aba 
Bakr destroyed, and the new one which he built, on the banks of 
this river, as has been related. Part of Kashghar is fertilised by this 
same river. The second river is the Kara Tazghun. In the dialect 
of Kashghar, Tazghun means a river.'* It flows about three farsdkhs 
to the south of the above mentioned fort. The greater part of the 
province of Kashghar is watered by it. At a distance of three 
farsdkhs from it, is a third river called Kusan Tazghun, on the 
banks of which is the town of Yangi-Hisar, and its dependent 
districts. The town is supplied with water by this river. The 
distance from Kashghar to Yangi-Hisar is six statute [sAari] 
farsdkhs. At about six farsdkhs from Yangi-Hisar is an insignifi- 


' This place is often mentioned in the Tarilh-i-Rashidi. It is, nowadays, a 
favourite summer resort of the townspeople of Kashghar. According to the late 
Mr. K. B. Shaw the proper spelling is Artush. (J. R. G. S., 1876, p. 282.) 

^ Usually Kiria and Chiria, or Chira. Both exist to the present day, the 
former as a town of some size. 

^ Nowadays called Tumdn or Tuman. Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the situation 
of the present Kashghar — i.e., the Kohna Shahr or old city — the Musulman and 
not the Chinese city — says the Tuman, or Ara Tuman (meaning Middle Tuman) 
washes the eastern side of the town. A short distance below, it joins the river 
Kizil ; thus Kashghar is situated on the tongue of land between these two rivers. 
{Loc. cit., p. 282-3.) 

* Mr. Shaw says the real meaning of Tazghun is “ a flood ” ; while the river 
in question — the Kara Tazghun — is also known as the Yupurghi. {lb.,p. 283.) 
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cant liamlet called Kara Chanuk,' in fiont of which flows another 
stream called Shahnaz, which waters several [other] places. The 
valley of the Shahnaz lies in the western range, and the [high] road 
from Kashghar to Badakhshan runs through this valley. On the 
read from Kara Chanak to Kilpin Kabat, is a resting place \jaanzir\ 
for those coming and going [on the road] ; the distance between 
Kilpin Eab.it and Kara Chanak is five statute farsdMs. Further 
on is another halting place — a monastery [langaf — which is called 
Kush Gumbaz, an excellent stage fianzil] watered by the Shahnaz. 
It has both cultivated grounds and gardens [bdghdt] which all 
form a part of the foundation [vakf] of this langar.” Travelleis 
enjoy the advantages which the “ langar ” offers. The next stage 
is a village called Kizil. The water there is brackish, and nobody 
stops there who is not obliged to. It is considered the halfway 
stage between Yangi-Hisar and Yarkand. It is about ten farsdkhs 
from Kizil to Knk Eabat, and from Knk Eabat to the edge of the 
district of Yarkand, which is called Eabatchi, is by measurement 
seven statute farsdkhsd Between Eabiitchi and Kara Chanak there 
is but little inhabited country, except for the stages that have 
been mentioned. 

k arkand was formerly a very important city. The old town was 
dug out by Mirza Aba Bakr ; it was among the excavations 
[kdzikha] which we have spoken about, and much treasure was 
found [in it]. It is not known whether the old town was called 
Yarkand, or whether it had another name. In the days of my 
ancestors, Yarkand was a companion city to Yangi-Hisar. Mirza 
Abii Bakr made Yarkand his capital. He introduced streams [into 
the town] and laid out gardens ; and it is generally reported that 
these numbered 12,000, most of which were in the city and its 
environs. But I cannot imagine that this figure is correct. Mirza 
Aba Bakr built a citadel which, in most places, is thirty statute gaz 
in height. The inside of the citadel is roughly about a hundred 
rliuh, and in it has been built a very high fort [art]. The citadel 
has six gateways, whi(,'h are devised for great strength. The gates 
themselves are placed about a hundred gaz within [the walls] and 
on either side are two towers near together, so that should any 
one wish to enter either of the gates, he must Tfirst] pass between 

' Or Kara Khandh But in either form the name, according to Mr. Shaw, is 
nowaJais unknown ; it is called now Suget Buldh. {lb., p. 284.) 

- Except the lirst two marches from Kashghar all the distances given by the 
author are greatly exaggerated. 

For a complete analysis of Mirza Haidar's description of this road, and 
of his geography of all the regions bordering on Eastern Turkistan, see 
Mr. Shaw’s pu})er in the Journal of the It. G. K for 1876, entitled A Prince 
if Kafhghar mi the Geography of Eastern Tnrhistan. When in Yarkand and 
Kashghar in 1&T4-75, Mr. J>haw had with him, if I remember rightly, a copy of 
the Tankh-i Rashidi. and was thus able to criticise it on the spot, with the lielp 
ot native inf irmants. 
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these two towers. If an enemy attack the interior, he is assailed 
with arrows and stones fi om front and rear, as well as from right 
and left. This system is to be met with in very few forts. In 
the fort [art] of this citadel, niagniticent buildings have been 
constructed ; but to describe them would be tedious. In the 
suburbs are about ten gardens, in which are erected lofty edifices, 
containing about a hundred rooms each. All these rooms are 
fitted with shelves and recesses in the wall [tnk and tcikcha handi], 
they have ceilings of plasterwork, and dados of glazed tiles [tds/n'j 
and frescoes. Along the public mads are avenues of white poplar 
\_safiddr'], so that one may walk for a statutory " farsukJi] and a half 
on every side of the city, under the shade of these trees. Streams 
run by most of the avenues. 

The water of Yarkand is the best in the world. Ev'ery praise 
which doctors have bestowed upon any water is true of this.' It 
comes down from the mountains of Tibet (a month’s journey 
distant), which are covered with snow and ice ; it flows swiftly 
over a stony and sandy soil from south to north, and when it 
reaches Sarigh-Kul, which forms the extremity of the hilly 
country of Kashghar, it rushes on, with like rapidity, from rock to 
rock, leaping and tossing, for seven days [journey] in an easterly 
direction, until it arrives at the level ground. Here it continues 
its rapid course over a stony bed for two days more, and when it 
reaches the bed [rnajari'] of the river of Yarkand, in which there are 
few stones, the current in some degree abates its speed. A curious 
fact concerning this stream is, that in the early part of the spring 
it becomes so small that one might almost cross it, in some places, 
by stepping from stone to stone. In the season of Leo, [Asad] it 
swells so much that it becomes, in places, nearly a statutory mile 
[?ni7] ^ in breadth, [while its depth is then nowhere less than four 
<jaz'], and for a distance of one karuh ® it is no less than ten gaz in 


' The Turki MS. interpolates here ; — “ The waters of Yarkand and Kliotan 
owe tlieir excellence to the fact that jade and gold are found in them ; 
and they are found in no other rivers. The people of Y'arkand praise tin- 
water of the Kara Tazghun very highly, and indeed it is an excellent 
beverage.” 

As a fact, the water of the city of Yarkand and its neighbouring districts 
should be classed among the most impure and insanitary that can be imagined. 
Even the natives are, nowadays, in the habit of attributing — and perhaps 
rightly — some of the worst diseases they suffer from, to the impurity of the 
drinking water. In the towns it is of course worse than in country places. 

* All the rivers and streams of these regions are at their lowest in early 
spring, and rise in summer. It is strange that the author should regard so 
common a circumstance as “ curious.” What, however, is somewhat curious is that 
he should use the term mil as a measurement, for it is a word he has not pre- 
viously employed. He probably derived it from some of the authors he had read, 
for it was often used b}* the Arab writers to denote a measure of one thousand paces, 
hether Mirza Haidar really intends this measurement is doubtful 
^ Karuh or Kuroh — the Kro or Kos of India — usually taken to measure about 
Ij statute mile. See note, p 424. 
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depth. Jade \ Tas}ih~]^ is found in this stream. Most of the 
country and districts of Yarkand are irrigated by it. At a distance 
of about seven farsdMs, flows another stream called Tiz-Ab,- which 
waters the rest of the countr}. For about three days’ journey, at 
a medium pace, from Yarkand [in the direction of Khotan] are 
well populated towns and villages ; the farthest of these is called 
Lahuk.^ From this place to Khotan is ten days’ slow marching, 
during which time, excepting at the halting places, one meets 
with no habitations fhddaniX 

In Khotan there are two rivers, called Kara Kash and Urung 
Kash,‘‘ in both of which jade is met with, and it is found nowhere 
else in the world. The waters of these two rivers are preferred 
[by some] to that of Yarkand, but personally, I could never find the 
superiority in them. Khotan is amongst the most famous towns 
in the world, but at the present time its jade is the only thing 
that remains worth writing about. One curious circumstance 
concerning Khotan, is that magpies ® are never seen there ; or if, at 
any time, one happens to appear, it is taken as a bad omen, and 
the people band together and drive it away. 

The Imam Ala-ud-Din Muhammad of Khotan is mentioned in all 
histories, but no one in Khotan knows which is his tomb, nor even 
recalls his name. There are many other tombs there, about which 
nothing is known. According to tradition (the truth of which is 
contradicted by books on history) there lie buried there, among 
others, many martyrs, such as Imam Zabiha [or Zabija], Jafar 
Tayyar, and Imam Jafar Sadik, and several others of the Com- 
panions [of the Prophet!. But the falsehood of these traditions is 
evident. It is possible that some of the followers of these com- 
panions [tahi’in] bearing their names, came here and suffered 
martyrdom, for before the conversion of Kashghar to Islam, some 
of the followers of the companions came to Kashghar and 
conducted a holy war [ghazdt'] there [and at Khotan]. But the 
strange thing there is that the martyrs, whom they have deposited 
in the tombs, are sometimes exposed to view, from the sand being 
blown away by the wind, and no change is noticeable in them ; 
they are recognisable, and their wounds — nay more, the very blood 
which has issued from the wounds, all dried up, is still visible. 

Sang-i-Yashb (or Yushn) is rendered in the Turki by Kdsh task, in Shaw’s 
Vocabulary, where there is also an interesting note on the subject. 

- Now called the Tizndf. 

“ d'he Luh Lnngar of modern maps, and the Lahhouf of the Ilaft Iliim. (See 
Quatrem'ere, Not. et Extr., xiv., p. 476.) 

■* The Yurung Kash of ordinary maps, and according to modern pronunciation. 
On and near its upper waters, jade is still quarried. The late 5Ir. tV. H. John- 
son, who was at Karanghu-tagh on the Upper Yurung in 1865, wrote: ‘‘It is 
noted for the Yashm which is met with in the stream.” (See J. B. G. S.. 1867, 
p. 7.) 

' In the Persian ‘Aha, and in the Turki Saghizghdn. — R. 
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Every one who makes the circuit [tawdf] ^ of these graves, 
witnesses these things. 

The tomLs of Yarkand, however, belong to no one who is men- 
tioned in histories or other books. But the people of Yarkand 
believe that there lie [buried there] the Seven Muhammadans. 
Their story, as related by the mujdviri^ is not worth recording here, 
but Maulana Khwaja Ahmad, who was a disciple of Hazrat Ishan, 
and a good and industrious old man (of whom, God willing, I shall 
speak in the First Fart), has told me that the Seven Muhammadans 
were grandees [utdcTl ; but I do not remember having read of them 
in any history. Another tomb is that of Dava Khan Padishah ; 
but concerning him I could learn nothing from the mujnvir. 
Suddenly Hazrat Shahab-ud-Din Khwaja Khavand Mahmud 
passed in front of the tomb, and turning to me said : “ This man 
possesses a wonderfully strong power of attraction [jazdbd], and I 
never pass by here without being strongly drawn towards [his 
tomb].” The edifice is a lofty one and is covered outside with 
plaster, upon which are paintings and inscriptions. In spite of 
having examined them carefully, my efforts did not enable me to 
read them, for most of them were in Kufic character, but not in 
the Kufic which is employed nowadays. A few are in Suls ^ writing, 
but it is not inscribed in such a manner as to be easily read. Near 
this, is a dome, upon the archway of which is some Turki writing 
which is mostly destroyed. It is there -written : “ In the year 
606 ....,” but the rest is obliterated and cannot be read. This 
date corresponds very nearly with the date of Dava Khan, better 
known as Dava Sahan,^ and I am convinced that this is his tomb. 
I hold the proof to be conclusive for several reasons. Firstly, at 
that date there was no other Dava Khan reigning ; and this name 
of Dava Khan does not indicate, in the least, that he was a Shaikh 
or an Imam ; nor does the fact of such a magnificent tomb having 
been raised over him. Again the father of Dava Khan, Barak 
Khan, became a Musulman in Bokhara, received the title of Ghay- 
yaS'ud-Din, and was succeeded on the throne by his son Dava 
Khan.^ From this it is quite evident that Dava Khan was a 

' A ceremony which consists of walking round the Kaaba at Mecca, or other 
tombs and sacred edifices. — R. 

- Properly the mosque sweepers, but here the guardians of the tombs. — R. 

^ Suls is a sort of large Naskhi hand. — R. 

* As far as is known, Dava Khan died in 706 a.h. (or 1306 a.d.) ; the date on 
the dome, therefore, is just fifty years too early, and can hardly refer to tlie 
(Jhaghatai Khan of that name. (See S. L. Poole’s Muham. Dynasties, p. 242 ; and 
K. E. Oliver in J. R. A. S., xx., K.S., p. 104.) 

The second title, given as Sahan in the text, is found in this form in the 
Turki and in one Persian MS. In another Persian MS. it reads Chichan. — R. 

^ Barak Khan was a great-grandson of Chaghatai. He reigned in Bokhara 
down to about the year 670 H. (1270 A.D.), and was succeeded, not by his son Dava, 
bnt by his great-uncle Xikpai, who reigned for two years, and was followed by a 
nephew called Tuka Timur for a further period of two years. It was only afh r 
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MusuliOiUi. He is very nincli laiuled in histories, and it is not 
surprising that God should have raised him to such high rank, 
considering his “ Islam,” and his noble qualities. After his death, 
any man who believed this to he his tomb, did it reverence, and as 
time went on [its identity] became an established fact ; hut God 
alone knows the truth. 

If, as is indeed the case, this is the tomb of the famous Dava 
Khan, his story is told in histories. In the Prolegomena to the 
Zafar-Nama, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi says ; “ Dava Khan was the 
son of Barak Khan, son of Kara Isu, son of Bamnagai, son of 
Chaghatiii, son of Chingiz Khan. He was a powerful and worthy 
monarrh. [Couplet. . .] Mamalikiz Xuyan, son of Amir Aihal, son of 
Xisun, was of the race of Karachar X’uyan Barlas. According to the 
ancient charter [^Ahd-Ndma'\ Dava Khtin was made king, and the 
duties and privileges of his forefathers devolved upon him. He 
ruled for thirty years, and through the excellent management of 
Altigiz Xuyan, the Chaghatiii Ulus attained great prosperity. 
[Couplet. . . .1 Finally having drawn a few breaths he perished.” 
Thus far from the Znfar-Ndma. 

"Withiu the citadel of Yarkand and near to the fort [arl-j is a 
tomb called Abjaji Atii, in which is the hone of a man’s thigh, in 
two pieces. I have always noticed this with great wonder. I 
once pointed it out to Khidmat Maulanii Shah Sayyid Ashik, one 
of the most profoundly learned and pious LTama in Mavara-un- 
Xahr, who expressed great astonishment, and said : “ Let us take 
the measurement.” He ordered to he brought the corresponding 
thigh-bone of a man of the present time ; he broke off clods of earth 
of the weight of that bone and tied them up in handkerchiefs, till 
they were exactly the weight of the bone which was in two piect s. 
He afterwards counted the clods and found there were sixty. 
Then the Maulana said : “ The owner of this bone must have been 
sixty times the size of men of our time.” This is indeed a most 
wonderful thing ! 

As for the tombs of Kashghar, the hist is that of Satuk Bughrii 
Khiin, of the race of Afrasiab, and ancestor of Yusuf Kadr Khan 
and Suit, in llak Mazi. He was the first Turk to become a Musul- 
man, and he is related to have said ; “ Satuk was the first of the 
Turks to become a Husulman.” ^ I have heard from darvishi s 
that to visit his tomb is a source of great spiiitual advantage. 
There are many other tombs, excellent accounts of which are to he 
found III book.s. Among them are those of Husain Fasl Khwaja, 


Taka Timur tliat Dava attained the sovereignty — viz , iu 1271. (See Chap II. 
ot Introduetlou ; also S. L. Poole, ilnham. Vynasties^ p. 242 ; and E. E. Oliver, 
d. ,y , XX., X.S . pj). 12o, 127, etc.) 

See tor soDie remaiks on Satuk Bughr.i Khan anil liis succ'^ssor- note, p 2Si. 
The sayinc here attributed to Satuk is in Arabic. 
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Kutl)-i-i\lam, Sliaikli Habib, Fakih ibn Bakr and otliers. The 
strangest is the enclosure ijiazirii', of Husain Fasl Khwaja, which 
they call the “ Enclosure of the Muftis,” for a hole has been made 
in his grave opposite to where his face is. No change has taken 
place ; his beard is fstill] perfectly straight, and he is recognisable. 

I have heard the Dlama of Kashghar say that whenever they had a 
difficult question to decide, they would write a copy of it and place 
it in the tomb ; on the morrow', when they came, they found the 
answer wHtten down. And this has been tried and tested. (The 
responsibility be upon their shoulders.) 

All the people of Khotan and Kashghar are divided up into four 
classes. One is called Tuman, which means peasantry ; they are 
dependent upon the Khan, and pay their taxes to him yearly. 
Another class is called Kuchin, w'hich means soldiery, w'ho are all 
dependent upon my relations.^ A third is called Imak [or Aimakl, 
all of whom receive a fixed revenue i riiuhataa'\ of grain, cloth and 
the like. These people are also dependent upon my relations. The 
fourth class are the controllers of legal jurisdiction, and tlie cus- 
todians of religious houses and pious foundations ; most of these 
are of my family. They need not, however, he specified in this 
place. 

There are in that country one or two things quite peculiar to 
it. Firstly, the Jade-stone, which is found in the rivers of 
Yarkand and Khotan, and of which not a trace is to he found in 
any other part of the world.- Secondly, the wild camel, which if 
taken in such a way that it receives no injury, can be placed in a 
line [of camels], and will follow exactly like a domestic camel. 
This animal is found in the deserts to the south and east of 
Khotan,^ Thirdly, in the hills of that country are wild oxen 

* By “ relations,'’ it may be inferred that the Dughlat are meant. 

- This statement is not quite accurate ; jade is found also in Burma and 
tVestern China. 

^ The wild camel is an interesting subject, but this is scarcely the place to do 
more than remark that, though its existence has been mentioned by Asiatic 
authors for many centuries past, no one of them but Mirza Haidar, as far as I am 
aware, has noticed the possibility of taming it. There is, I believe, a question 
among naturalists as to whether the animal is really wild, or whether it is not 
the tame camel run wild, its form and colour having changed somew hat during 
the centuries it has had to shift for itself. Jlirza Haidar’s statement, if 
correct, might have some bearing on this question, though if judged by tlie case 
of the wild ass of Central Asia (the Equus hemionue) it would not go far. Tliere 
is no question of the latter animal being otherwise than really wild, yet, if 
caught young, it cm be readily tamed, up to the point of marching in lino with 
tame asses or ponies, though not beyond that point — all attempts to load, saddle, 
or bridle it (as far as I have seen or heard in Mongolia and Ladak) being un- 
successful. The earliest mention of wild camels that I am acquainted with, is in 
the narrative of King Haithon of Lesser Armenia, who saw' them, or heard of 
them, to the north of the Tian Shan, about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
but it is possible that the Arab authors may have mentioned them still earlier. 
In modern times their existence was first reported by an Knglish explorer in 1873, 
and he was duly laughed to scorn by the naturalists. A few years afterwards, they 
were seen in the Lob region by the Kussian traveller and naturali.st, Prejevalski, 
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[Jcutcis'] of extreme size and nobility ; they are the most ferocious 
of savage beasts When one of them attacks a human being, its 
butting with the horns, its kick, and its lick are all equally fatal. 
When on my journey from Tibet to Badakhshan (which journey 
I will speak of presently) we were a party of twenty-one persons, 
and on the road a Icutds was killed. It was only with the utmost 
trouble and difficulty that four men were able to extract the 
beast’s stomach. One man could not lift one of its shoulder 
blades. After the twenty-one persons had each carried away as 
much as he was able for food, two-thirds were still left.’^ 


who obtained, from the native hunters, a skin and skeleton, which he sent to 
St. Petersburg. Since then they have been found, and shot, by Mr. St. G. Little- 
dale on the skirts of the mountains to the south and east of Lake Lob, and the 
specimens have been brought to England. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the 
fifth to seventh centuries do not appear to have mentioned them. It is probable 
that the wild camel nowhere exists, nowadays, to the north of the Tian Shan. 

' The Kutas is the Bos Poephafjus,&(^ Khashgau, the Tibetan Yak, or Dong. 
Nearly everywhere in Central Asia stories are told of the ferocity of the wild 
yak, and of the dreadful nature, even, of the tame yak. One of the most 
common is the allegation that its lick is fatal. Its tongue, as a matter of fact, is 
peculiarly rough, and this circumstance often leads to the fable that it is made 
of red hot iron. The evidence of modem sportsmen and travellers by no means 
bears out our author, as to the ferocity of the wild yak. They are frequently shot 
on the eastern frontiers of Ladak, but I have never heard of an instance of even 
a wounded yak making a charge. Captain Hamilton Bower, in the narrative ot 
his recent journey across Tibet, especially notices the same thing ; he says, 
“ They are extremely easy to stalk, their sight not being nearly as acute as 
that of most wild animals. Tlieir powers of scent are, however, fairly goorl 
... I have never known one charge, even when wounded and with his assailant 
in view.” {Journey Across Tibet, p. 28(1.) General Prejevalski also bears witness 
to the harmless qualities of these animals. In 1873 he wrote : “ Their principal 
characteristics are indolence and stupidity, which render them less formidable 
than, at first sight, they would appear to be. If the yak were possessed of more 
intelligence he would be far more dangerous to the sportsman than the tiger, for 
one can never be sure of killing him with whatever weight of ball.” As regards 
the dimensions of the wild yak, we have good evidence from two careful and 
accurate observers — General Piejevalski, in Eastern Tibet, and my friend Colonel 
A. E. AVard, in tVesterii Tibet, The former, after mentioning that he had shot 
twenty specimens, continues: “The adult male attains to enormous dimensions. 
Tlie one whose skm now figures in my collection measured 11 feet in length with- 
out the tail, which, of itselt, was 3 feet ; thus the total length was 2 sazhens [just 
14 feet, English], the height of the hump was t> feet [e.e., 18 hands], the cireum- 
ference of the body in the middle 11 feet, and the weight of the animal from 
3d to 41) ponds [11] to 12] cwt.].” Colonel Ward, who has also shot many yak, 
writes : " I put tlie measurements of a lull-grown animal at 15J to 13 hands. The 
bull whose horns I saw in 1839 was measured as 174 hands, and a writer in the 
Asian [.a sporting jieiiodical published in India], in 1884, gives 18 hands as the 
lieight of a bull yak. It is not ias\ to measuie a dead animal’s height, and I 
tliink there was some error in both these. Two measurements, carefully made of 
big bulls, gave a record of 13 hands, and I do not think that they ever vary as 
much as 6 and S inches, which would be the case if they reach 17J to 18 hands 
m heiaht. ... A solid bullet from a '500 Express will be found heavy enough 
for yak.” He also mentions that the horns, alluded to as seen in 1869, measured 
31 inches in Itngtli, while another pair, in 1886, were 314 inches long. Both 
these specimens were shot in the (astern pait of I.adak. The circumference of 
the liorns at the liase has been found to be 15 inches. (See Prejevalski, P. R. G. 8'., 
XMii„ No. 1, Jan. 1874. p. 81 ; Ward’s Sportsmen’s Guide to Kashmir and Ladah, 
3rd ed., Calcutt.i, 1887, pp. 76, 77.) 
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Again, most of the fruits of that country are very plentiful. 
Among others the pears are especially good, and I never saw their 
equal anywhere else ; they are, in fact, quite incomparable. Its 
roses and rose-water are also excellent, and almost as good as those 
of Herat. Moreover, its fruits have an advantage over the fruits 
of other countries, in that thej" are less unwholesome. The cold 
in winter is very severe, and the heat in summer is moderate ; 
but the climate is very healthy. The fruits, which generally are 
injurious when taken at breakfast or after any food, are there, on 
account of the excellence of the climate, followed by no evil 
consequences and do no harm. During the autumn [tirmaV] it is 
not the custom to sell fruit in the provinces of Kashghar and 
Khotan, nor is it usual to hinder any one from plucking it. Kay 
more, it is planted along the roadsides, so that any one who wishes 
to do so, may take of it. 

But [Kashghar] has aho many defects. For example, although 
the climate is very healthy, there are continual storms of dust and 
sand, and violent winds charged with black dust. Although 
Hindustan is notorious for this phenomenon [s(/at j, yet in Kashghar 
it is still more prexalent.^ The cultivation of the ground is very 
laborious and yields but little profit. In Kashghar it is impossible 
to support an army upon the produce of the country. Compared 
with the Dasht-i-Kipchak, the Kalmak country and Moghulistan, 
it has the semblance of a town, but with regard to productiveness 
and its capacity to support an armj', it cannot be compared to 
those steppes. The inhabitants of towns who go there regard 
Kashghar as a wild country [rusta], while the people of the steppes 
consider it a refined city. It is a sort of Purgatory between the 
Paradise of Towns and the Hell of Desei ts. “ Ask those from 
Hell of Purgatory, and they will call it Paradise.’"- In a word, it 
is free from the discord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and it 
is a safe retreat for the contented and the rich. Great blessings 
accrue to the pious, now, from the blessed saints who lived there 
in time past. From two pious persons, out of many I have seen, 
1 have heard that when people migrate from that country to some 
other, they cannot find the same peace of mind, and they remember 
Kashghar [with regret]. This is the highest praise. 

‘ The haze peculiar to Eastern Turkistan is described in nearly all modem 
writings on that country. It is not of tlie nature of tlie Indian dust-storm, as tlie 
author seems to imply, but is present in the calmest weather, and only di.-appe.ais 
for a biief interval after a fall of rain or snow. The sand-storms that occur 
occasionally are altogether independent of the haze phenomenon, for some 
particulars regarding both haze and sand-storms, see note, p. 12, and Sec. III. of 
the Introduction to this volume. 

^ A quotation from Sadi’s Gulhtdn. — E. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

RETURN TO THE GENERAL NARRATIVE. 

I HAD brouglit the Khan’s history down to the point where he, 
having left the province of Farghana, set out for Kashghar by way 
of Moghulistan. As soon as Mirzil Aba Bakr heard of this, he 
built the citadel of Kashghar in seven days, and placed in it one 
thousand horse and foot, with provisions for several years, giving 
his own son Yusfan^ command over them. Then, having settled 
whatever business he had there as best he could, he started for 
Tiingi-Hisar, which he also supplied with provisions, arms, and 
siege implements, and finally went on to Yarkand. 

In the meanwhile the Khan reached Atu Bum Bashi,^ which is 
one of the frontiers of Moghulistan on the side of Kashghar. 
Leaving his family and baggage there, to follow slowly after, he 
marched forward with an unencumbered army. On the first 
night he encamped at a place called Mirza Turki ; on the second 
day he halted at Tushku, arriving at Artuj on the third day, 
and there he performed the circuit [taioaf] of the shrine of 
yhaikh Habib, an eminent Shaikh. The miracle is recorded of 
him that in building the monastery, one of the beams [chuV] 
was found too short, and that he pulled it, and extended it [to 
the required length]. This beam [the Khan] saw, and having 
repeated verses from the Koran and uttered prayers, he begged 
that he might profit by the spirit of the Shaikh. 

On the following day, when the troops of the east put to rout 
the army of the west, and in one moment seized the rays of the 
lights of the world [when the sun rose, etc. . . . Two couplets], they 
set out from Artuj and came to Uch Barkhan, a village near 
which the river A'utun Bashi [or Tuyun B.], which flows down from 
tlie valley of Kiilik Kiya [or Kaba], must be crossed by tiavellers. 
There is some rising ground above it, from the top of which 
Kashghar, which is exactly three statute [farsahlis] distant, is 
visible, (hn this eminence Mirza Ab;i Bakr constructed a wall 
with biattlements, reaching from the highest point of the hill down 

' Only one MS. has ‘ son”; the others have “his own mir.” The name 
1 ufj'dn IS probably a corruption, though possibly it may be an abbreviation — after 
tlie .Andijiini method — of Yugtif Jdn. 

- Perhaps the Gulja Bashi of modern maps, though the name of Atu Bum 
BuAii ^\ouid rather point to At Bd>ki — a tributary of the Xarin — a place often 
mentioned in tliis history. At Bashir however, rvould be too far off and not quite 
m the right direction, while Gulja Bdshi would be about one march above Mirza 
i trah, as marked on maps, and that place, again, would stand about the same 
disTaiice from Tishah Task, for which the Tushku of text would seem to be 
mteiideil. 
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to tHe ravine which overhangs the river, and there he placed a 
gate. Implicit orders were issued that the commanders [tavdjP\ 
should take up their stand in that narrow passage [tangi] and 
count the army. The troops passed through the defile [tangi 
regiment by regiment, and as they passed, the tavdji counted them 
and the scribes [baMsJii] wrote down the numbers. Besides those 
who stayed behind with the women and children and the baggage, 
and those who were strong enough to guard the roads, there were 
inscribed four thousand seven hundred and odd. 

Though the number is small, it was composed entirely of 
famous generals [sarmr\ mighty Amirs, wise councillors and 
brave warriors, who were ripe in experience and well tried in 
adversity. From the date of the devastation of Tashkand in 908, 
corresponding to the year of the Hog [of the Moghul cycle], to the 
present date 920, corresponding [again] to the year of the Hog — 
that is for twelve years — they had been persecuted by evil for- 
tune, and had been continually engaged in warfare and contests 
and disputes. Of the four [great] tribes, three — namely the Uzbeg, 
the Chaghatai, and the Moghuls — had always been at variance, 
[Couplet . . . ] as has been explained above. During those twelve 
years, these people had been subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune, and had endured innumerable reverses and 
trials, so that each one of them had gained great experience, and 
was acquainted with all the details of the art of war, such as 
marches and countermarches and forced marches. Nor was this 
knowledge peculiar to the Amirs — nay, rather, in every tribe of the 
Moghuls many men were to be found in whose judgment and 
advice every one placed reliance. 

The following is a short account of some of those who passed 
in review that day, as well as I can call them to memory. 
First of all the family of Dughlat, of whom the leader — the most 
noble and the eldest — was my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. 
He was at that time about forty-one years of age. He was the 
prop and stay and overseer of the whole of that army. His wisdom 
and foresight were well known, and he was famed for perception 
and penetration. His story, and all that he did, has been already 
related. He was conspicuous among his contemporaries, and 
without an equal among the tribesmen. According to the 
reckoning then drawn up, he had one hundred and eighty men in 
his following. Next [in standing] was Kara Kulak Mirza, who 
has been mentioned abo\e, in connection with the Khan’s 
adventures in Moghulistiiu. During those events, this Kara Kulak 
Mirza held, at one time, the dignity of Amir, and at another, fell 
into the most abject poverty, until at last, leaving the Khan, 
he went to Andijan and there managed to live with the Uzbeg, in 
some way or another, exchanging the bitterness of poverty for the 

X 
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sweets of commerce. At the time the Khan captnrcd Andijan, he 
again entered his service. In a word, this Kara Kulak Mirzti 
was renowned both for his courage and sound judgment, and great 
reliance was placed in him. In the enumeration [of the army], 
one hundred followers were entered in his name. [Another was] 
his brother, Shah Nazar Mirza, who had precedence over his elder 
brother in all matters. His retainers were entered as sixty in 
number. Another was Mirza Ali TagKai ; the wiles this man could 
devise after a moment’s reflection, could not have been invented by 
a cunning Delilah after years of deep thought. The hump-backed 
old woman [who personifies] deception used to come to learn wiles 
and tricks from him, and to serve him in order to learn how to stir 
up sedition. This will he explained, in the account of the end of 
the Khan’s days. Ninety men were entered in the list imder his 
name. Another was his brother, Kutluk Mirak Mirza, of whom 
everyone expected great achievements. Seventy persons canic 
under his name. Another was Bahrika Mirza, who was of the 
military caste \ ahl-i-kushun], and he had forty followers. 

Another was the compiler of these pages and the chronicler of 
this history, your humble servant. The dawn of childhood had 
not yet changed to the morning of youth, nor was my intelligence 
yet fully developed. I was but fifteen years of age. Although 
the Khan had honoured me with the title of Kurkan, yet on 
account of my youth, and immaturity, both physical and mental, I 
was not able to participate fully in that dignity. I however 
carried out as much as was possible. The retainers and followers 
of my father, as many as had remained behind, supported and 
aided me nobly in every way, so that in spite of the general scarcity 
of attendants upon the Moghuls, one hundred and twenty persons 
were entered in my name. 

There were many nobles \_mirzadas\ of the Dughlat family, who 
were entered as single individuals, since by reason of their poverty 
they had no retinue. All those who were Amirs, and had a 
following and attendants, were mentioned [in the lists]. 

In this way, I propose to spieak of all the families of the Moghul 
Amirs. 

Another family [tahaJca] was that of the Dukhtui, whose chief 
was Amir D;iim Ali. At that time his brothers, Ahmad AU and 
Mahmud Kuli, had not yet come. This Amir Daim Ali was one 
of the least worthy of the great Amirs. He will he frequently 
mentioned hereafter in this book. There was a serious dispute 
between him and [the family of] Barlas as to precedence, which 
was at that time still undecided. But Amir Daim Ali took 
precedence whenever he could, till on the first occasion of the 
meeting with Mansur Khan, which shall be spoken of. The question 
was referred to Amir Jabar Birdi, who was a Dughlat, and of 
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whom I have spoken above, and he decided that the Dukhtui 
should have precedence. After that the right of Amir Daim Ali 
over the Barlas was established. 

I do not recollect precisely, but I think there were more than 
two hundred persons recorded in the list of this family. 

Another family was the Barlas, whose leader was Ali Mirak 
Mirza, the maternal uncle of my paternal uncle. He had both sons 
and brothers. One of his sons, named Muhammad, will be 
mentioned later. 

There were many of the Moghul Amirs and notables who were 
very aged, older indeed than any one else at that time in the 
Moghul TJlm ; upon all matters such as tlie Tura and the Tuzuk 
they were consulted, and reliance was placed in their discretion 
and judgment in all important consultations and councils. Of 
these old men was Ali Mirak Mirza ; among others were Kaka Beg, 
Kara Bash Mirza, Sayyid Ali Agha, Allah Kuli Kukildash, and 
Abdul Aziz Mirza. Among this group of aged men too, was 
Ali Mirak Mirza himself. Like the rest of the old men, he was 
much enfeebled by age, both physically and mentally, but his 
courage was still firm. In spite of his having both brothers and 
sons, he conducted all his own afifairs, civil as well as military. In 
the list, the number of his retainers is nearly as great as those of 
Mir Daim Ali. 

Another [of them] was Haji Mirza, who was renowned for his 
valour. He had more than one hundred in his train. 

Another family was that of Barki,^ of whom the first and 
eldest was Mir Kaka. But his extreme old age prevented him 
from taking part any longer in the hardships of warfare, so he 
entrusted his affairs to his son Mir Kambar. Many conspicuous 
and able men of the Barki family accompanied the Khan from 
Kunduz to Andijan, and numbers of them fell in the battles that 
took place in Andijan. When no more of these were left, the 
management of the affairs [of the family] devolved upon Mir 
Kambar. His brothers Maksud, Hafiz, and Tuluk, were in 
immediate attendance upon the Khan. The following of Mir 
Kambar was larger than that of Haji Mirza ; I cannot, however, 
recall the exact number. 

Another family was that of the Urdubegi; their leader was 
Kara Bash Mirza, who has been mentioned in the list of old men. 
His sons and brothers were men of note, such as Gadai Mirza, 
Sabur Mirza, Muhammad Haji Mirza, and Muhammad Vali Mirza. 

Another family was that of Itarji. Their chief was Bish Ka 
Mirza, who had some capable sons and also some brothers. Their 
retinue numbered about one hundred men. 


Bdrfn or Tdrhi. The Turk! text reads Ydrld persistently. — E. 

X 2 
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Aiiutlier I'auiily 'vvah tlial of Kuuji, wliohc chief Aiiiir at that 
time was Mir Janaka. Mir Sharnii, Xiil Nazar Mirzii, Mir Mazitl, 
and Mir Jaka had nut jet arrived. His retinue exceeded that of 
Bish Ka ilirza in numhers. 

xVnother family was the Janis, at the head of whom was Munka 
Beg, a man distinguished among his equals for his bravery. His 
suite numbered mure than one hundred men. He had a brother 
named Baba Sarik Miiza, who was a man of a similar nature to 
the above-mentioned Kara Kulak Mirza and Miiza All Taghai. 
All that is said of them applies equally to him. His following 
was not less than that of Munka Beg. He had a brother named 
Shahbeiz Mirzii, who, in the conduct of affairs, tvas not inferior to 
his brother. 

xVnother family was the Begjik. The chief among them was Mir 
Ayub, whose history has been related in connection with Babar 
Padishah and L'baid L'llah Khan. He is one of the most 
distinguished of all the famous Moghul Amirs. During those 
twelve years of distmhances, wherever he w-as, he took the lead. 
Indeed, he was a man admirably qualified in every' respect to hear 
the dignity of Amir. Nearly two hundred men were entered in 
his name. His brother Muhammad Beg was an extremely calm 
and polite man, of noble birth and breeding. His mother was a 
Saj’yida of Tirmiz. 

[Of the same family was Sultan Ali Mirza, whom I have 
mentioned above, in speaking of the Khan. Also Yadgar Mirzd, 
who, soon alter this event, left the Khan’s service, made the Holy' 
Pilgrimage, and then rejoined the Khan, by whom he was highly 
honoured. Alter this ho again made the Pilgrimage, and he is at 
the present time a recluse, having dealings with no man and 
disturbed by none. [01 these tooj was Nazar Mirza. Each of 
them had a following of one hundred men or less. Another was 
Mirza Muhammad, who had exercised the authority of Amir 
among the Begjik and the Tumiin of Mir Ayub, before the arrival 
of this latter. But when Mir Ayub came, being the elder brother, 
all the duties of Amir were passed over to him; he [Mirza 
Muhammad submitted to Mir Ayub, and in the administration of 
business vas a-'sociated with him. His followers were better 
equipped than those of Amir Ayub. Another was Beg Muhammad, 
the same ymung man whose excellent qualities were alluded to in 
the account of the Khan's doings in Kabul. Among all the young 
men he had not his equal in courage. He had one hundred well 
armed retainers. 

dhere were violent disputes between the families of Jaras and 
Begjik on the question of priority. On this account, the elder 
Amiis assembled and hc-ld an inquiry*. It was at length ascertained 
that, in the time of each Khiin, priority and inferiority had been 
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decided by the favour \_indyaf\ of that Khan. Therefore the Khan 
now issued the following mandate : “ I will not at present 

determine your precedence. You must decide it among yourselves. 
You must take it by turns, year by year, and whichever family 
shows the greatest valour, that one will take precedence.” They 
carried out the order, but the dispute exi.sts to the present day, 
and has found no settlement. 

All the above-mentioned men were Amirs and commanders of 
regiments and detichments. There was another set of men, who, 
although not Mirs or sons of Amirs, bad yet each his own tribe 
and following. They had been at the head of some of the Moghul 
tribes daring those twelve eventful years, and having directed 
their atfairs, had thereby gained so much experience that every 
one placed confidence in their advice and opinions. Among them 
was Khwaja Ali Bahadur, of whose valuable services to the Khan 
in his early days in Moghulistan, I have spoken above. Another 
was Beg Kuli, whose name was mentioned in the history of Shahi 
Beg Khan. At the time when the Emperor was defeated at Kul 
Malik by Ubaid XJllah Khan, and retired from Samarkand, this 
Beg Kuli, j-jlacing himself at the head of 3000 men, came and 
joined the Khan. He was a trustworthy man. Another was 
Ishak Bahadur, renowned for his valour and his .'ound judgment. 
Others weie, Marik Bahadur, Putaji Bahadur. Kara-Echunghal,’^ 
Shaban, Sultakar- Tufra Kuli, and UzunSakiil Tufta Kuli. [Each 
of these was head of a tribe] and all were trustworthy and experi- 
enced men. Another was Tunian Bahadur, leader [sar-khail'] of 
the Kaluchi, and one of the most notable generals of his time. He 
will be mentioned in the account of the Khan’s last days. Another 
was Malik Ali, commander [sirdar'] of the tribe of Karluk and a 
brave soldier. Another, Kulka, head [sar khail] of the Makrit. 
Another, Omar Shaikh, chief [kaldntar] of the Shulkarchi. 

All these were chiefs of tribes, and each had a retinue. There 
was yet another class of men, who had no following, but were 
(puite alone ; yet they had distinguished themselves above the rest, 
by their courage in many battles and engagements, and thus they 
had acquired the name of “ heroes ” [bahddur]. Some of their 
deeds of warlike valour will be mentioned below. A list of the 
names of a few of them follows: Midaka [Bahadur], Abdul Vahid 
[Bahadur], Khudai Kuli [Bahadur], Shakaval, Yusuf Bakaval, 
Muhammad Ali Tuman, Kishkui Divana, Kara Dana Krdi, Shaikh 
Nazar Yasaval, Barka YMsaval, Hakk Nazar Divana, Ali Kurchi, 
Shah Mirak Kalandar, Baba Kulaghan, Tangri Bardi, Bai Tisha, 
Hakk Nazar Kughuchi, Pak I'or Jabtikl Mir Akhur, Palicha Mir 
Akhur, Bar Mazid Mankish, Sukar Kaluchi, Sukiir Pkhsi, Babaiin 

' The vowels in this name are uneertuin. — It. 

- PeihnpsNaltaktir. — R. 
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Azuk Mirza, and others. They were the talk of their time, and 
all of them heroes like Eustam, Zal, and Afrasiab the brazen- 
bodied. I have mentioned a few of them, but it would be tedious 
to mention them all ; moreover many of them have no place in this 
history — no connection with the main events. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

BATTLES OF SULTAN SAID KHAN WITH THE AKAIY OF MIEZA ABA BAKU 

AT KASHGHAE. 

The army having been mustered, it began to descend from the rising 
ground of Uch Barkhan. . . d The Amirs of Mirza Aba Bakr’s 
troops saw the masses of soldiers from afar, and estiniatcd their 
numbers at 50,000. When a nervous person counts the enemy, 
he mistakes a hundred for a hundred tliousand. On nearing the 
Tomb of the Khwaja, they drew their bridles to the right and 
turned towards a village called Sarman, two farsdkhs from 
Kashghar, where there is a ford over the Timan. Crossing the 
Timan they passed on to a place called Sughunluk, where Mirza 
Aba Bakr had laid out beautiful gaidens and meadows; in 
these they encamped. Some of the Amirs, taking their troops, 
approached the citadel of Kashghar, thinking that the enemy 
V ould wish to defend the fortifications and decline to come out. 
They approached quite close to the citadel and were examining it and 
admiring hoAv well it had been fortified, when the enemy, sallying 
forth, drew up in battle order and stood ready. [Couplet]. . . . 

On arrival of the Amirs the battle began. Some courageous 
youths, to whom the day of battle was as the nuptial night, and 
the rumbling of the drums of war Avas as the murmuring of 
harps. . . . [three couplets] now thrcAV themsehms upon the 
enemy’s ranks, wielding their sabres on every side. All around 
was disorder and confusion : victory and defeat fell sometimes to 
one and sometimes to the other. The enemy having turned their 
faces towards Baz-Shirak,^ all the infantry and cavalry poured 
out of the citadel to their assistance and joined in the fray. The 
battle lasted till past midday. . . Then some of the Amirs 
sent messengers to the Khan, representing that the enemy had 

] Three couplets, probably from Firdausi, are omitted here. — B. 

- The passage reads: “ Ru ba biiz shirak shuda.” Thus hiz nhiral probably 
stands for the name of a place; but this is not certain. — R. 

^ Some rhetoric is omitted here. 
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left their strong position and had descended into the plain. If 
the Khan wished to meet them on equal terms, now was the 
opportunity. Let him come before the sun should set, for then 
the enemy would retire to the citadel, and would not come out 
again. When the Khan received this message, .... [three couplets] 
he arranged his army in the manner above described, and went 
forward, but as the ground was rough and broken, the troops were 
not able to preserve their formation. The Amirs of the left wing 
were ordered to 20 in advance, while the centre was to follow 
them. The Amirs of the right wing had many of them advanced 
in the early morning. When the Khan drew near he said ; “ Let 
the force advance slowly, while I ride forward and see how 
matters are going.” The Khan arrived just as the left wing had 
come up. The men who had been fighting [all the morning], 
seeing the Khan arrive, received fresh courage and were overjoyed ; 
for they had been anxiously expecting him. They now made a 
combined charge .... [three couplets] and before the centre had 
time to come up, had overwhelmed the enemy. 

Khwiija Silki Ali wms chief minister [nmslirif-i-diudn'], and was 
sprung from the Lighurs of Khorasan.^ He had always dis- 
tinguished himself by his extreme valour, but through his 
impetuosity the thread of his life was cut in two. He had been 
one of the first to arrive on the scene of action, and was standing 
with his men in the front of the army, when he saw that the 
Khiin had come. Before all the rest, he threw himself upon the 
centre of the enemy, and allowed the reins of discretion to be 
guided by the palm of recklessness. The infantry archers had 
formed an ambush in a large stream called the Sarman. Khwaja 
Saki Ali, without hesitating, made his horse leap this stream, 
wishing to use his sabre against the cavalry that were standing 
on the opposite bank. But one of those foot bowmen who were 
standing in ambush in the water, shot an arrow into Eihwaja Saki 
All’s eye, so that it came out at the back of his head, and he 
immediately fell [lifeless] from his horse. 

In the meanwhile the enemy had been put to rout, having been 
dislodged from their ground by the violence of the onslaught of 
the Khan’s warriors. Before the whole army could come up, the 
advanced body pushed on, striking and killing, up to the gates [of 
Kashghar]. In a short space of time the King of Kings of the 
universe, and rightful Lord of the realm, utterly destroyed the 
numerous host together with its weapons and material of war. 
They were only just able to creep, crushed and routed, into the 
citadel and to close the gates. That night the Khan pitched his 
royal camp in the immediate vicinity [of the town], and on the 

' Meaning tJiglinrs settled in Khorasan. This allusion, brief^thougli it is, to 
Uiglmrs in Khonisan is interesting. Compare Abnl Gliiizi, pp, .oO, 51. 
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mozTO-n’, at break of day, again drew up his troops and approached 
the citadel. But as there was nobody within, except a few soldiers 
lightly armed, he retired to Tukuzak, where he encamped. On 
the following day, haying crossed the river Kara Tiizghun, his 
army went and jjitched tlieir camp at Tirak, one of the districts 
depending on Yangi-Hisar. Here they were joined by the 
families fncY] wlio were following after them ; these they left 
here, and marched on to the gates of the citadel of Yangi-Hisar. 
The men in the citadel did not come out, but there was some 
infantry stationed bedow the citadel, and upon these Midaka 
Bahadur ( who has been spoken of already, and will be mentioned 
again) made a bold attack. As their position was a strong one, he 
retired, and they, in turn, having stood their ground for awhile, 
also retreated. The Khiin remained several days in that neighbour- 
hood, changing his position from place to place, in the expectation 
that Mirz.i Aha Bakr, having collected an army, would he coming. 
He passed nearly two months in those parts, without hearing any 
news of Ahii Bakr dlirza. In the meantime Mirza Ali Taghai 
and Ilaji Mirz.i, together with a few men from every division, 
conducted firays round about the hills of Sarigh Kul, where 
they became possessed of much booty and countless sheep. 

At this time 3Iiihammad Kirghiz came to wait on the Khan and 
was iavourably received. He begged to be allowed to go to 
1 arkand and bring back definite news [of Mirza Aha Bakr], [The 
Kh.in approving of the plan allowed him to depart], sending with 
liim .'several persons of consequence. They plundered Arslan 
High, which is tvro fum'il’hs from Yarkand, and found much booty, 
wliich tliey brought with them, together with the news that 
[Mirza Abii Bakr] was doing his utmost to collect an army, and 
was giving out liorses and arms to the peasantry and villagers, 
lait he had no force on which he could rely. Upon hearing this 
the Khan set out against Yarkand. 


CHAPTEK XLV. 

JIAUCH oI --I LTAX SAIO KHAX AGAINST YARKAND, AND SKVKRAD JIATTJUIS 
IN THE SAME CONNECTION. 

■W HEN 3rnhauimad Kirghiz brought the news of Mirza Aha Bakr, 
all the councillors were for marching against Yarkand. If Mirza 
-U ii Bakr were to come forth and give them battle, well and good ; 
It not. iliero was, at any rate, an abundance of corn and other 
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necessaries round about Yarkand. They must lay siege to the 
citadel of Yarkand. If it should fall, Kashghar and Yangi-Hisar 
would naturally fall also. With such projects they moved on 
towards Yarkand, until they came to Sukat, a village at ten farsdkhs 
distance from Yangi-His.ir. 

At this place some of those who had come in flight to Mir Ayub, 
with neither family nor dependents, formed a plot [daghdagltdj to 
desert and go off towards Karatigin and Hisar. But when their 
scheme was discovered, most of them were unable to get away : 
a certain number, however, went. While the talk about this 
continued, Midaka Bahadur represented that Kitta Beg had bad a 
similar intention. This Kitta Beg is the same person who was 
mentioned in the beginning of this book. He was the brother of 
Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur and when Mir Ahmad Kasim left 
Tashkand, he was in Sairam, which place he kept for himself for a 
whole year. When the Emperor retired to Kabul, and no hope 
was left him of relief from any quarter, he [Kitta Begl sent a 
message to Kasim Khan offering to give up Sairam to him, and 
thus brought Kasim Khan against Tashkand. This anecdote has 
been already told. On leaving the service of Kasim Khan, Kitta 
Beg went over to the Khan in Andijan. All the Amirs approved 
the words of Midaka Bahadur, who said : “ His flight is quite 
proper, because he is Babar Padishah’s subject, and he wished to 
go away. But he must not be put into chains until the matter 
has been more thoroughly inquired into.” When the Amirs had 
confirmed this plan, the Khan said : “ I will myself stand security 
for Kitta Beg, and if he gets away, I will be responsible.” The 
Khan then sent for Kitta Beg and said to him ; “ They have been 
telling such and such stories about you. Kow you are a brave 
man. It is not fitting that you should desert us. I have made 
myself security for you to the Amirs. If on this occasion you 
show me attachment, your desires shall be satisfied ; but if you 
disgrace me in the sight of the Amirs by running away, that 
course is also open to you.” To this Kitta Beg replied : “lam 
not such a coward as to desert just at the time of battle.” He 
said nothing more, but remained, in silence, in close attendance 
upon the Khan. 

In consequence of these dissensions, the proposed march on 
Yarkand was abandoned, and at dawn on the following day they 
set out in haste for Yangi-Hisar . . . [three couplets], where they 
arrived at midday. There was one circumstance which was 
most propitious for them. When the army that was occupying 
Kashghar heard that the Khan had marched against Yarkand, 
they sent a message to the Amirs in Yangi-Hisar, to the effect 
that the light force in occupation were uneasy on many accounts. 
If a few of the Kashghari were sent back to them, they would be 
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of material aid to the garrison. The Amirs in Yangi-flisnr 
thinking this reasonable, sent back a large number of Kashghari 
to Kashghar. These men, issuing from the citadel, crossed the 
river of Y^angi-Hisar and -were proceeding [homewards], 'when 
suddenly the 3Ioghuls ^ fell upon them, and tlie whole body 
became a prey to the Khan’s army. 

At this juncture, the Khan himself came ujJ. The Y'angi-Hisar 
men, v ho were all on foot, had come into the midst of ravines and 
streams, and rough, broken ground, but they made a brave stand. 
When the Khiin came upon the scene, Kitta Beg pushed for- 
ward and struck Midaka Bahadur, saying : “ On that day you 
told me that I was going to run away. Let it be seen to-day, who 
it is that will run away.” Kow Jlidaka was one of the most 
eminent warriors, and the bravest of the brave. He replied : “ I 
have been longing for this day for years ; ” and therewith he 
pressed forward. The two charged forward upon "the enemy] 
[Yerses] .... The road down which the} rode was very 
narrow ; on one side of it flowed the river of Y^angi-Hisar, in which 
the water was surging in waves, while on the other side was a 
deep ravine. The road was wide enough, perhaps, for three horse- 
men to ride abreast. In the middle of this had been placed a gate, 
through which infantry could pass, and in which many soldiers 
in armour were posted, while outside it, others were engaged in 
discharging their arrows. 'When these two horsemen charged, the 
soldiers put their backs against the gate. The horse of Kitta Beg 
came up in advance of Midaka’s, and however much the latter 
might use his whip, he was not able to pass in front. "When Kitta 
Beg came near, the archers began to aim their arrows at his horse, 
BO that it fell on the spot, and Kitta Beg was dismounted. As the 
passage was narrow, the horse fell into the water, while Kitta Beg 
advanced on foot to attack the soldiers. They, how'ever, placed 
themselves so that his sword could not reach them, and Midaka, 
coming close after, drew his horse up and said : “Peace be on you. 
Let this be a sufficient display of valour ; let us no w return.” But 
Kitta Beg replied : “ I will not retire until you do.” Now as the 
arrows were pouring down, like rain, from the gate, and from the 
top of the ravine, Midaka saw that if they advanced, both would 
perish, he therefore withdrew first, while Kitta Beg followed very 
slowly behind him. The Khan praised Kitta Beg loudly, while 
the people blamed Midaka, who replied : “ It was not a position in 
which we could do the enemy any injury. Kitta Beg, in his 
excitement, behaved like a madman ; if I, too, had made a fool of 
myself, the only result would have been the death of us both. I 
yielded to his passion.” This excuse was apTiroved l)y some, but 
not by other.-;. 

' Ajiparently tlif.=r. ,;vlif> wfiv- rf-tnrniTi" from Snk.ir with tlip Khan. 
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To bo brief, every one took up bis quarters [riiuljdr'\ in the 
suburbs of Y angi-Hisar. A few days later, Mir Ayub was carried 
off by a form of dropsy. Towards tbe end of bis illness tbe Kban 
went to visit bim, and be said to tbe Kban : “ I bave not observed 
fidelity and loyalty to Babar Padisbah [but bave broken my oatb], 
owing to tbe instigation of those bogs and bears,” alluding to the 
Moghul generals who bad incited bim to join in the revolt at 
Hisar, which has been mentioned. “ That [broken] oatb is now 
lacerating my bowels, and I am being killed by remorse. As for 
those bogs and bears, may God restrain His wrath from them, for 
causing me to break solemn vows.” [Quatrain] .... After the 
death of Mir Ayub, bis rank descended to bis brother Muhammad 
Beg. 

During those times there were daily engagements, and every 
man was eager to bring into evidence tbe precious stones of bravery 
which be bad stored up in tbe ti easure-bouse of bis heart. Among 
those who distinguished themselves, were Midaka, Abdul Viibid, 
Khuddai Kuli Shakavul, and Muhammad Ali Tuman. Other 
individuals displayed their gallantry on one, or two, or three 
occasions, but as for these four men, there were few battles in 
which they did not do something remarkable, and scarcely a day 
passed without a battle taking place. When it was ascertained 
that Mirza Abii Bakr did not intend leaving Yuikand, all were 
agreed that Yangi-Hisar ought to be earned by storm, and this 
having been determined upon, they sent off Ali Bahadur (who has 
been alluded to above in the list of eminent Moghuls^ to Kizil, 
which is on the border of the desert of Yarkand, that he might 
reconnoitre, and watch the movements of Mirza Aba Bakr. If, 
during the siege, he should make a sally, the Kbwaja was to return 
immediately with the news, so that [the Khan] might bo prepared 
to meet him. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

taking of YANGl-HISAE : THE KEY TO THE CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOM 

OF K.isHGHAE. 

In the beginning of Eajab of the year 920, the Khan disposed his 
troops round the citadel of Yangi-Hisar, and pitched his camp so 
close to it, that if gaz-long arrows had been aimed at his tent from 
the top of the citadel, they might have reached the edge of the cliff 
under which he had camped. The intrenchments [marcAa/] were 
arranged on the following plan. On the north side there was no 
need for intrenchments, because the fort was situated on tlio top 
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of a cliff, wliicb CBded in a sheer precipice. Mines would there 
take no effect, while to ascend the cliff was impossible. For these 
reasons trenches were useless on the north side. The first tower 
on the west, was taken in hand by the Khan himself and the 
warriois of the centre, who were always in attendance upon him ; 
these belonged to no particular regiment, but their names have been 
mentioned above. Another tower on the same side — west of the 
Khan’s — was entrusted to me, and to my right were IMirza Ali 
Taghiii, Kutluk Mirak IMiiz.i, and Babrika Mirz.i, who, together, 
were laying a mine. Beyond them, Baba Sarik Mirza and Shahbaz 
Mirza, and a body of Bahrin, had charge of another. Farther on 
again, were Mirza IMuhainmad Beg and Beg IMuhammad Beg, who 
had chosen [a site for'l a third. Beyond them was a tower, the 
gate of which looked due south. To this tower were appointed 
Janka IMirzii and Bishka Mirza; while on tne south side Munka 
Beg had charge of another mine. At his side was yet another, 
under the supervision of Mir Muhammad, who had lately succeeded 
to the position held by Mir Ayub. Near him was Mir Kambar, 
then came Ali Mirak Barkis, next IMir Daim, nest Kara Kulak 
Mirza, then my uncle ; and heyoiid him was the eastern gate of 
the citadel, which side, like the ucrthern, overlooks a piecipice. 
For five days and nights all our energies were devoted to digging 
and advuiiciiig galleries. 

The tir.st mine that was ready to be tried was the Khan’s. It 
went off at midnight, and that tower which had raised itself to the 
skies, now fell with a (-rash, level ■with the ground : but part of the 
original wall was left standing. On that day every one exerted 
himself to the utmost, and the mines were so far advanced, as to he 
ready to blow up the walls with very little further labour. [Tbe 
strongest of all the towers was the one] given to Janka Mirza and 
I’lishka Mirzii to undermine, but they made cracks along the wall 
for a distance of about si.xty <jaz. 

M hilc tlte siege was thus proceeding, one of Khwaja Ali Baha- 
dur s lueu brought in a certain Alika and a few generals. This 
Alika was the son of the commander of the citadel, who was called 
Amin Barugha, and who was one of Mirza Aha Bakr’sniost distin- 
guished Amirs. To him had been committed the entire charge of 
the citadel of A'angi-Hisiir. It came about in this way. Mirza 
Ab.i Lakr had collected a force in Y.irkand and had amassed a 
quantity of arms, hoping b > come and rel ieve A iliigi-Hisur. He then 
uetached a body ut picked men and .sent tliem oft' to reconnoitre at 
Kizil, with orders to bring back any news they might learn, so 
that lie might form his plans accordingly. This body was under 
the command of I’ir Ali Beg, the brother of Tali Beg, who has 
been alluded to already. On reaching Kizil, they found that a party 
of Moghuls were reconnoiti ing in the .same district. Having 
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ascertaiued his exact position, they fell npon Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
unexpectedly, the same uight. d’he horsemen were sleeping 
soundly, when the din of giving and taking of blows, war cries, 
and trumpets startled them from their slumbers. [Versos] . . . . 
It was a pitch dark night — neither moon nor stars were visible — 
nor could friend he distinguished from enemy. [Two couplets] 
.... All who awoke were mad with confusion at the alarm, 
and were unable to collect their thoughts sufficiently to realise what 
was passing, so all fled in dismay, excepting Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 
who did not lose his presence of mind, but stood his ground firmly, 
and called out to his followers by name. All who heard his voice 
rallied to his side, till at length a good number were gathered 
round him, and they too began to call their war-cry loudly. Some 
of those who had been stupefied by the sudden awakening, now 
recovered their senses, and on listening attentively, heard the 
voices calling the war-cry. On this their courage was renewed, 
and they went and rejoined Khweija Ali Bahadur. They dis- 
charged their arrows in the dark, and fought on till the brightness 
of dawn overcame the shadows of night, when by that light the 
combatants began to see [the real state of things]. The enemy 
became aware of their small numbers, while our men saw their 
own superiority. 

Pir Ali Beg had but a hundred men with him. while Khwaja 
Ali Bahadur had three hundred. Since in the darkness they had 
become confused and disordered, Pir Ali Beg saw that flight would 
be a cowardly death, while to hold his ground was to die nobly. 
Near to that spot was a garden ; within this he tried to defend 
himself. Ere the sun had reached the meridian, the sun of the 
lives of those men had set. Out of a hundred, only two escaped to 
bear the news that the rest of their party had perished. The 
above-mentioned Alika had been wounded in the fight. To prevent 
his giving information, they did nut send him back to his friends, 
but despatched him to the Klian with the heads of the slain hung 
round his neck — the throats running with blood. He reached 
the Khan at midday, and the heads of those generals were sent 
into the citadel as a gift. Alika was then asked for news. He 
replied : “ Mirza Aba Bakr has made all the necessary prejjarations 
for an expedition. All the people know that he has got horses, 
and arms of every kind, such as coats of mail, horse-armour, and so 
forth ; that nothing is wanting — nay, rather there is a su2)erabun- 
dance of all such things. But he has no generals — no ren(jwned 
Amirs or brave warriors, whose strength and judgment are the 
very foundations of true sovereignty. For all of these, he has 
himself put to death. And now, in order to complete his army, 
he is obliged to choose men from among the peasantry, artizans 
and market-people, making one a Yazir, another an Amir ; the 
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first a Mir and the second a councillor. The rustic who has spent 
his life with his hand on the plough, and has never done any 
work hut ploughing, how can he begin to wield a sword or hold 
the reins of government ? Though he may try ever so hard, I am 
sure he cannot succeed ; such foolish ideas can come to nothing.” 
And he laid much stress upon the improbability of Mirza Aba 
Bakr advancing. [Our] people, however, did not fully trust his 
words, but suspected that this man, drowning in the whirlpool of 
misfortune, was employing flattery as a means of reaching the 
shore of salvation. 

About evening prayer time, one of Khwaja Ali Bahadur’s fol- 
lowers brought in another man who had come to him in flight. 
This fugitive reported that Mirza Aba Bakr, having mustered an 
army, had advanced two farsdhhs out of Yarkand, when he deserted 
him. Many w^ere loth to believe this also, and imagined it to be a 
trick on the part of Mirza Aba Bakr, by which he hoped to retard 
the operations against the citadel of Yangi-Hisar; so they tortured 
this informant till he died, but he persisted in his story to the end, 
and then they believed it. 

All the Amirs were for raising the siege that same night, and for 
marching out to meet and engage Mirza Aba Bakr, before he should 
be joined by the armies of Kashghar and Yangi-Hisar. But the 
Khiin said : “ I intend to remain at the foot of this cliff until 
Mirza Aba Bakr comes, and to aim my arrows at the citadel and 
at Mirzii Aba Bakr, until I am killed on this spot. Those who do 
not [wish to] follow my example, let them do what they like.” 
When the Khan had said this, all knelt down before him, saying : 
“ May your exalted majesty’s road be [strewed] with our lives as 
a thousand sacrifices ! Who is there among us who holds his own 
WTetched existence more dear than the precious life of the Khan, 
or thinks of his own personal safety first, in this undertaking ? ” 
Then all again .set to w'ork, with contented hearts, at the mines. 

At daybreak of the sixth day of the siege, the Khan rode round 
all the trenches and infused his own enthusiasm into the hearts of 
his Amirs and soldiers ; praising those who had exerted themselves, 
and ordering to be whipped any who had been remiss. In this 
manner did Le pass round the citadel. As he approached the 
trench of my uncle, some one called out fiom the top of the 
citadel. They listened. He was saying : “ Let one of the followers 
of iSayyid Muhammad 31irza come forward ; I have something to 
tell him.’' Thereupon a man was sent forward, who [however] 
asked whether Kukilddsh Mirza Ali Sayyid Bahadur was there, 
[and if so] had they not better send him [to parley] ? [So they 
sent him.] After a short time Ali Sayyid returned reporting that 
Amin Darugha had spoken as follows : “ Sayyid Muhammad Mirza 
is Mirzii Aba Bakr’s brother. For generations past I and my 
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sons have been their servants. In our loyalty we have, during 
three months, been in peril of our lives, in spite of never having 
enjoyed during forty years, a moment’s security from Mirzti Ab.i 
Bakr. Those whom he wished to kill he killed, and those who 
were left alive were all .subjected to violent punishments, such 
as castration — that is to say, depriving of virility — cutting off the 
bands and feet, putting out eyes, and the like. All were sure to 
be exposed to some calamity. In spite of all this, I felt it still my 
duty to remain loyal. Now it has come to a question of life and 
death ; the knife has reached the bone. If Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza will forget our enmity, forgive our sins, and spare our lives 
and our goods, we will deliver the citadel into his hands and 
become his vassals.” When the Khan heard this message he was 
overjoyed, and sent Ali Sayyid back, saying that their offer was 
accepted. 


CHAPTEE XLYII. 

UECr.rXE OF .MIEZ.i ABA BAKE ; FACTS CONNECTED THEREWITH, AND THE. 

END OF HIS DOIIINION. 

One of the worst of the wicked practices of Mirza Aba Bakr was 
that, having laid down the most strenuous and exacting regula- 
tions and observances, he would not be satisfied with anything less 
than the death of any person who should, in the least degree, in- 
fringe them. Having put that iierson to death for a trifling fault, 
he would become apprehensive of his tribe and relations, and would 
persuade himself that they could never be pacified. He would 
therefore set about their extermination, sparing neither suckling 
babes nor women with child ; but punishing them all, from mature 
men to the child at the breast, so that after he had been satisfied a 
thousand times with their death, they died with thankfulness (as 
has been related before). 

In short, towards the end of his life, Mirza Aba Bakr entrusted 
his army and all military affairs to Mir Y ali, placing the adminis- 
tration of the State and the people in the hands of Shah Dana 
Kukildcish. These two men fulfilled their duties with the utmost 
possible diligence. 

As has been briefly stated above, Mir Yali succeeded so thoroughly 
in driving the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of Aksu and Moghulistan, 
that for a long time none of them dared come within twm or three 
months’ journey of Kashghar.^ All the Moghuls crept into Chalish 
' Here, no doubt, tbe province of KasbgUar is meant. 
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Hnrl Turfaii, l)ut the Kirghiz were allowed to dwell on this side of 
Issigh Kill. In the same manner, 3 Iir Vali took entire possession 
of certain places in Farghana, such as Uzkand (which is the most 
important town" of that province), Ush, Madu, and Jagirak; all 
of which places lie above Andijan. He also brought under his 
power much of Kariitigin and Badakhshiin, and the districts of 
Balur and Tibet as far as Kashmir. All this was the achievement 
of Hir Yali. 

Before the battle of Tutluk, my uncle endeavoured to bring 
about a meeting with Mir Yali, in order that they might discuss 
the terms of a peace. [When Mir Yali heard this] he thought my 
uncle must be reduced to straits and in despair ; thus he might 
be able to seize him by deception, and send him to Mirza Aba Bakr 
as a present. He felt that he could not possibly perform a more 
worthy or important service. These considerations induced him 
to assent to the interview. They met at a place agreed on, between 
two lines of men appointed respectively by either side, and they 
began to confer together in a manner suitable to the occasion. 
During the conference, my uncle said to the Amirs who had accom- 
panied Mir Yali ; “ I have a few words to say to Mir Yali ; leave 
us.” Thereupon the Amirs rose up [and withdrew] ; Mir Vali 
alone remained. The few words were merely a repetition of some 
civilities relating to Mirza Abu Bakr, which he had already uttered 
in the presence of the Amirs. They then separated, and each man 
returned to his own army. After this, occurred the event [battle] 
at Tutluk, which weighed down the scale of Mir Yali in the balance 
of the regulations of IMirza x\bii Bakr. Mirza Aba Bakr asked the 
generals who had been present at the interview what had been 
said ; they told him all that had passed, and added ; “ This is what 
was said in our presence, but afterwards Sayyid Muhammad Mirza 
spoke to Mir Yali in private, and we do not know what he said 
then.” When, after the battle at Tutluk, Mir Yali came to Mirza 
Abii Bakr’s presence, the latter asked what Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzi'i had said to him in private, and Mir Yali told him what my 
uncle had said. Then Mirzii Aba Bakr replied : “ But that is 
exactly what he said before all the others ; one does not demand a 
ju’ivate interview merely to repeat such things as these.” He 
said nothing further, hut from that moment he began to suspect 
Mir Yali, thinking: “ IVhat Saiyid Muhammad really said to 
him in ]]rivate he will not tell me ; perhaps he is in league with 
him, and is planning my ruin.” So he seized Mir Yali and sent 
him to the Ki'izik, together with his brothers. Some of them 
he castrated. And thus did he annihilate all these people for the 
simple question : “ why did Sayyid Muhammad demand a private 
interview ? ” and subjected them all to hard punishments and 
bitter sufl'eriug. [Yerses] .... 
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This is an instance of Mirza Aba Bakr’s cruelty. Another 
example is his treatment of Shah Dana Kukildash, to whom were 
entrusted the affairs of the State and the people, and the control of 
the treasury. He, too, had exerted himself to the utmost in the 
performance of his duties. For example, the flocks of sheep he had 
collected at the conquest of Kashghar were beyond reckoning, and 
when by reason of my extreme youth I could not attend to business, 
and on this account did not attempt to estimate the profits of the 
booty [then taken], I only know that more than 15,000 sheep fell 
to my lot. No one on that occasion got a smaller share than 
myself, of Mirzii Aba Bakr’s property. The soldiers who had 
accompanied the Khan, and the men from the armies of the Mirza, 
all received an equally large share ; and from this, one can form 
an estimate of the whole ! In the same manner, his cattle and 
flocks, grain and treasure (which have been mentioned, and will 
be mentioned again), were so numerous and abundant, that the 
intellect is incapable of conceiving the quantity that fell to each 
man. All this had been amassed under the superintendence of 
Shah Dana Kukildash. 

After the fall of Mir Vali, the Mirza’s suspicions extended to 
Shah Dana Kukildash, [thinking] that he might say to himself; 
“ Mir Vali was a greater man than I am, yet the Mirza seized 
him : perhaps he will seize me too.” These thoughts had never 
entered Shah Dana’s mind, nor that of anybody else ; he, however, 
seized Shah Dana upon suspicion, saying [by way of pretext] that 
Shah Dana had reduced the value of his property ; and there, in 
front of the seat of judgment [divan-lihand], he ordered people to 
pluck out the whole of his beard and to castrate him ; while, as 
soon as his wounds were healed, he sent him fo work [in the 
Kazik.] 

In the places of these two [officers] he set up mean creatures 
[ardziZ] from among the Amirs ; and, though he found himself 
better off than formerly as regards worldly substance, the affairs 
of the army ceased to flourish ; for such another commander as 
Mir Vali was not readily to be met with. In the meanwhile, the 
news of the Khan’s march from Andijan to Kashghar received con- 
firmation. [The Mirza] immediately proceeded to Kashghar, and 
there, in seven days, constructed a citadel, as has been explained 
above. By the time it was known that the Khan had reached At- 
Bashi, which is seven days’ journey from Kashghar, the fort of 
Yangi-Hisar had likewise been filled with stores, arms, and all 
that was fitting and necessary. It was placed in the charge of a 
few oflScers in whom he reposed confidence — namely, Amin Dai ugha, 
Jan Hasan of the tribe of Karluk, Kuli Itiirji, Ajmaga Akhta ami 
.Jiini Beg Akhta, Mir Tali, Shah Dana, and Muhammad Beg (whom 
he had lately castrated), together with some of their followers. 
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Altliougli lie had just taken many of them from the works, ^ he 
gave them each horses and arms, saying : “ If you prove to me 
your devotion and loyalty, I will again take you into favour.” 

At this juncture, it was reported that the Khan had reached 
Tu.'hgu. [Mirza Abii Bakr] thereupon set out for Ahlrkand, giving 
his final injunctions Tto the officers! in A’angi-Hisar. He promised 
the people that he would go and muster an army ir Yark ^ , and 
come to their relief. Upon his arrival at Y'arkand he at once set 
about collecting forces. He filled the country with horses and 
arms. [There was a certain] Ustad Abdiil Shaikh, who was a 
perfect master \_ustdd\ and unrivalled in all kinds of work with 
hammer and anvil. After the fall of Mir Vali and Shah Diina 
Kukildasli, Miiza Aba Bakr had set up this Shaikh Abdal in the 
place of Shf'ih Dana, and I have heard [Shaikh Abdal] say that 
there were in the Mirzii’s armoury 60,000 coats of mail \Jiiba] 
and 12,000 sets of horse armour [JcicMnil, besides other arms and 
accoutrements, the number of which may be judged by these 
figures. But the army itself was composed of peasants, artizans, 
gardeners, and cultivators of the soil. Upon those he judged the 
most capable among them, he conferred the rank of Mirza. A 
hundred and twenty of them he made his own escort, and the rest 
all received horses and arms. [Three couplets.] 

(1) It talus many a year fur the natural .stone to become, by the sun’s 
power, a ruby in Badakhshan, or an amethyst in Yemen. 

(2) It is many months before a seed of cotton is ready to be made into a 
robe for a huri, or a shroud for a corpse. 

(■1) It is many days before a handful of wool from the back of a sheep, 
hecumes a zealot’s shirt or a donkey’s halter. 

. . . .- However this may he, Mirza Aha Bakr having mustered 
his arm}’, marched with it to a point two farsdkJts distant from 
Yhirkand ; thence he detached, and sent in advance, some picked 
men, who fell in with Khwdja Ali Bahadur at Kizil, as has been 
told above. [Thus we see] that the man who was brought before 
the Khau at Y’dngi-Hi>ar during the siege operations, and who had 
been tortured to death, spoke the truth. He had deserted at the 
time when Mirza Aba Bakr, having led his army two farsdkhs 
out of Y arkand, sent forward the advance guard. The man had 
reported exactly what he had witnessed. 

M hen ilirz.l Aha Bakr had pitched his camp at this spot, he 
wished to pass his forces in review, hut his efforts to do so were 
iu vain. For these Amirs, who had been used all their lives to 
handling the yoke \j/itghl, when they now raised the standard 

The vord is Kdr (work), and evidently refers to the Kazik, or excavation 
works. 

’ A rhetorical passage of one folio is omitted here. It is chiefly in verse, and 
relates to the impossibility of a ploughman making a good soldier. 
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\tu,g¥\ ^ and formed in line, thought they were thrashing corn, 
and got in each other’s way ; nor could they distinguish between 
right and left and centre. When their spirited steeds reared and 
shied, they held on anyhow to the withers, and when, in fear of 
their lives, they pulled at the bridle, and the horse would rear, 
the rider would lose his control, and slip back on the horse’s 
haunches. If the animal started off, they would throw up the 
bridle and fall, like a drop of sweat, to the ground. Their bows 
got broken, and their arrows fell out [of the quivers!. When Mirza 
Aba Bakr saw this kind of horsemanship — such soldiering and 
such archery — he said : “ With such a troop as this, it would 
be dangerous to try and rob a kitchen-garden ” \jpaliz] ; and he 
] eturned, dispirited and anxious, to his tent, seriously meditating 
flight. 

Tollowing this, came news that the citadel of Yangi-Hisar had 
fallen ; and when the people of Kashghar heard of that, they too 
abandoned their citadel and dispersed. On this intelligence reaching 
the Mirza, he felt that further delay was useless [and that the hour 
for flight had come] [Couplet] .... Therefore, having packed 
up the richest of his clothes and his valuables, having divorced his 
kingdom, and handed Y’arkand over to his eldest son, Jahangir 
Mirza, he fled. [Verses] .... 

Jahangir Mirza, who had passed all his life in seclusion, was of 
a timorous disposition. Finding himself suddenly placed upon the 
throne of a disordered State, he did what he was able in the way 
of government, and then, at the end of five days (hearing that his 
father was at a distance, and that the enemy were near at hand), 
set out in flight. He collected aU the treasure he could carry off, 
and issued a general order that every one might take what he 
wished. Those who were afraid of the Moghuls, accompanied him 
in his flight. The rest fell upon whatever treasure remained, 
plundering the granaries and burning, or destroying, property of 
all kinds. 

Four days after the departure of Mirza Jahangir, Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur arrived with two or three thousand men, and two days 
later the Khan followed, all of which shall be related presently. 
Mirza Jahangir retired to Sanju, which is the frontier on the high- 
road to Tibet, while Mirza Aba Bakr went to Khotan. But, seeing 
no possibility of making a stand in the citadel there, he marched 
on to Karanghutagh, whither he was followed, in hot pursuit, by a 
party of Moghuls. As the roads were difficult, it would have been 
hard— nay, impossible, for him to carry off all the property he had 
with him ; he therefore collected it all together, and set it on fire. 
I have heard from those who had charge of it, that there were nine 
hundred mule-loads of embroidered and brocaded garments. Many 
* A play on the words Yugh and TuqTi . — K. 

Y 2 
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of them were embroidered in gold in the European, Ottoman [Burni], 
and ChinebC fashions ; while some of the robes were studded with 
jewels and all kinds of precious stones. All these were consumed 
in the fire ; while his gold and silver vases, cups, and various 
kinds of ornaments set with jewels, and his saddle-bags filled with 
gold-dust, he threw from the bridge into the Elver Ak-Tash, which 
Hows through the ujiddle of [the valley of] Kanlnglmtagh. He 
killed his riding hmses itujjAuA] and mules; then, taking what 
it was possible to carry on such a road, set out for Tibet. 

On leaching Tibet [LadaH', he found that all the forts which he 
had garrisoned had been abandoned by his men, who had fled in 
diflerent directions; so that his forts and treasures had again fallen 
into the hands of the infldels of Tibet. Hence he could do nothing- 
in that country. He could discern no shore of safety from amid 
the furious waves of hardship and trial, v/hich tossed around him. 
IMirn.i Abii Bakr had now for a space of forty-eight years ^ so filled 
the Look [of life] with black records, that there -was no space left 
to wiite anything more. He had devoted all his energies to 
accumulating earthly goods, and the pen is unable to describe his 
worldly magnificence. But, although he used ostentatiously to 
speak of the next world, and to express hopes of attaining it, yet 
he never jierfurmed an action that did not, as it were, open to him 
a dour of hell or shut upon him a gate of paradise. Between himself 

and paiadise was a long road - 

In short, in the fulness of time, he reaped the fruits of his past 
misdeeds ; so that, finding it impossible to remain in Tibet, he 
jireferred death to life. Leaving his family and children there, he 
departed, saying; “I am going [to give myself up to the Khtin], 
It is evident tiiat I shall be killed with the poison of oppresshm. 
If this happens, bury my body in the sepulchre of my ancestors. 
Altliongh I have not discharged the duties of kinship towards 
iStiyyid Muhammad 31irz;l and Mirza Haidar, I beg you to show 
them kindness. And if, contraiy to my expectation.'^, they should 
not kill me, I have still a plan [which may be executed].” With 
such intentions he set out, towards the middle of winter, to visit 
the Ivlian. On his way, he met with a party of his own servants, 
whom my uncle had sent into Tibet to fetch him, threatening them 
with this and that [penalty] if they did not succeed. When Mirza 
Abii Bakr met them, he asked their news ; they replied : “ Wo 
have been sent to find you ; ” and then they strung together a few 
lies to try and reassure him. But he did not believe them, and 

‘ This figure evidently has reference to Aba Bakr's reign, and not to his age. 
If We tount troiu the death of Muhammad Haidar Mirza in 868, Aba Bakr’s 
n iiru would be thirty-five years; but he was in power over parts, if not the whole 
(it tile country, at intertal», for some years during the Mirza’s lifetime. It is not 
c'li ar troiu what event our author dates Aba Bakr’s reign of forty-eight years. 

1 iit' c liiif •, of rhetoric* aic- omitted here concerning Aba Bakr’s evil deeds. 
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said : “All I want you to do is to take me, living, before the Khan 
and Sayjdd Muhammad ; after that, you can do what you please.” 
They launched out into professions of readiness to comply with his 
wish. Then, as it was late, having said his night prayers, he went 
to sleep ; and the saying, “ Sleep is the brother of Death,” was 
verified in his ease. When he retired to rest, the men of the party 
consulted together, resolved to cut off his head and carry it to the 
Khan, [as this would appear an important service] and cause the 
Khan to place confidence in them. 

Bad as he was, these people [should not have] betrayed their 
charge, and used perfidy in place of good faith. However, they cut 
off his head while he slept and then returned, as shall be narrated 
shortly. Thus were all his subjects — prince and pauper, high and 
low — delivered from his wickedness. [Verses, etc.] . . . 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE CONQUEST OF KASHGHAE. 

Having taken the citadel of Yangi-Hisar, in the manner above 
described, the Khan turned his attention to [the reduction of] 
Kashghar. On the third day he learnt that the garrison of Kash- 
ghar had abandoned their citadel and, taking their horses, had fled 
to whatever place each thought safest for himself. The Khan’s 
noble mind being thus, in the most satisfactory manner, set at rest 
with regal d to Kashghar, he placed the foot of success in the 
stirrup of victory, and drew his reins towards Yarkand, confident 
of success and triumph. He sent Khwaja Ali Bahadur in advance 
[Verses] . . . The first stage from Yangi-Hisar is Siitlik, and heie 
the Khan pitched his camp. [On the same day] news came that 
Mirza Aba Bakr, having given over Yarkand to the charge of his 
son Jahangir Mirza, had retired to Khotan. [On hearing this 
nows] the Khan hastened still more, and on reaching Kizil heard 
that Jahangir Mirza also had fled, and that Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
had entered Yarkand. At the end of Rajah of the year 920, the 
Khan made his triumphant entry into the town of Yarkand, and 
with the splendour of his glittering sword, he allayed the dust of 
tyranny and enmity [etc.] .... 

Before [his army] entered the town, he sent on Amir Daim Ali 
and Beg Muhammad to occupy Khotan ; he also despatched in 
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pursuit of Mirza ALa Bakr, seven brave generals — namely, Kara 
Kulak Mirza, Haji Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza, Nazar Mirza, Mir 
Kambar, Mirza Ali Tagbai and Beg Kuli Makrit. These seven 
generals started in pursuit with the greatest eagerness. This 
affair having been attended to, the Khan issued a general order 
that every one might go and plunder wherever he liked. And 
every man in the army who cared for pillage and booty, immedi- 
ately hastened out [to take advantage of the permission]. Only a 
few of the Amirs, who held plundering to be derogatory, remained 
in attendance on the Khan. Having settled this matter also, the 
victorious Khan mounted the throne of the town. He then went 
up to the citadel [_ark'], within which were many lofty buildings, 
containing, each of them, rooms and upper-apartments and battle- 
ments, so numerous as to astound the beholder. And these build- 
ings were filled with cloths, chintzes, carpets, porcelain, cuirasses, 
horse-trappings, saddles, bows and olher things useful to man. 
All these things had been seized by Mirza Aba Bakr, or procured 
by whatever means he chose to employ, and had been hidden away 
by him, so that no one might know of their existence. Of such as 
remained over, Mirza Jahangir had destroyed and wasted as much 
as he was able ; and on his departure had sanctioned a general 
pillage, which, until the arrival of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, was 
carried on by the whole population — each taking what he could. 
When Khwaja Ali Bahadur entered the town, he, likew-ise, 
devoted himself to pillage. Seven days later the Khan arrived, 
and he too gave his men permission to plunder right and left. 
Everything in the way of money, as well as the valuable cloths 
and stuffs, had been carried off, but the houses were still full [of 
other things]. Two months after the flight of Mirza Aba Bakr, 
there were still great quantities of cuirasses and the like, lying 
about the houses and passages, that no one had cared to carry 
away. [Five couplets]. . . . 

Thus, all that Mirza Aba Bakr had, in the course of forty-eight 
years, amassed with infinite toil, and guarded with savage miser- 
liness, he was finally obliged, with a thousand heart-rendings, to 
abandon ; w^hile the Khan, with one stroke of his pen, gave it all 
over to a general sack, and during two mouths the dust thereof 
rose to the sky. [Verses]. . . . 

At the end of two months, every man returned safely — laden 
with plunder from different directions — and presented the Khan 
with tribute [j)is}iliasli~\, according to the quantity of booty he had 
taken. But the Khan, in order to win the hearts of his people, 
divided the property up into shares [suyurgTial] in accordance 
with the old Moghul custom, and distributed it among his soldiers. 
I remember distinctly that some of the Amirs who had come from 
Karanghutagh, presented, besides arms [dldt] and vases, an Andijan 
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man of gold-dust. Now an Andijan man is sixty-four cliarik and a 
charih is 400 mithkdl.^ From this the extent of the rest of the 
booty may he conceived. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

STORY OF THE AMIRS WHO WEXT IX PURSUIT OF MIRzi ABA BAKE. 

Those nine Amirs whom the Khan had sent oif to settle affairs in 
Khotan and to pursue Mirza Aba Bakr, started off with great 
eagerness and exerted themselves to the utmost of their powers. 
On reaching Khotan, the inhabitants came out to receive them, 
and delivered into their hands all their treasuries and granaries, 
their flocks and herds, and everything connected with these. Mir 
Haim Ali and Mir Beg Muhammad, according to [the Khan’s] 
orders, stayed in Khotan, and occupied themselves with the 
administration of the State and the government of the people- 
The other seven Mirs, like the seven-headed devils fighting on the 
top of the mountains of Kaf, swept on to Karanghutagh, but when 
they arrived there, found that Mirza Aba Bakr had left the moun- 
tains of Karanghutagh, and had gone on to Tibet [Ladak], in 
which direction it was difficult to follow him. 

When they came to the bridge over which Mirza Aba Bakr had 
thrown his effects, they found the roads blocked with the carcases 
of the tupcMk horses [three couplets]. . . . which he had killed, and 
of the mules, on which had been loaded the saddle-hags [khachir] 
full of money and stuffs. I do not quite recall whether there wore 
900 mules or 900 strings [kitdr~\ ^ of mules. They next came 
to the spot where he had burnt his brocades, etc., and saw that 
these valuables were become an ash-heap from which smoke was 
still rising. The guld and precious stones with which these 
clothes had been adorned, were still remaining. These they 
gathered fioin among the ashes, and found that the jewels and 
rubies had not been affected [by the fire]. But the turquoises 
\_Jiruzal had turned black, and become brittle. No trace of their 

' No doubt Aba Bakr plundered the country and accumulated a large amount 
of property and some treasure, but the exaggerations of Mirza Haidar on the 
subject, in this chapter and the next, are too apparent to require pointing 
out. As regards the Andijani man, if the data he gives are correct, and if the 
mithhal be reckoned at its exact numismatic value of 71 '18 grains, the chdrik 
should weigh 59-32 oz. troy, or, roughly speaking, 5 lbs.; so that the Andijani 
man of gold would be nearly 320 lbs. troy and its value some £15,000 ! 

- A kitdr, or string of mules or ponies, consists, usually, of four in the hills 
and of five in the plains. 
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original colour was left. The rubies [ZuZ] too, were broken info 
little pieces, and had changed to an ugly colour. The pearls were 
reduced to ashes, so that they could no longer be distinguished ; also 
the amber — which had lost all its charm. 

The Amirs and their men, having gathered what they could from 
the ashes, again set out upon their road, when they suddenly 
noticed the boxes of gold-dust shining at the bottom of the river. 
Indeed the jewelry [hall] and vessels of silver and gold, shone forth 
the rays of the sun, as it were, from the depths of the stream. 
They thereupon proceeded to attempt the recovery of these valu- 
ables, from the water. The river was rushing over the rocks in 
such a torrent that no one could, by any device, have entered it. 
So each man prepared a long pole, at the end of which a hook was 
attached. To reach the bottom, it was necessary to join several of 
these poles together. Xow when Mirza Aba Bakr had thrown 
these treasures into the river, he had ordered his men to cut the 
leather cases into pieces, so that the gold-dust might be scattered 
in the water. But since the cutting up of the cases took a long 
time, and the Mirza was impatient to go forward, he [finally] 
ordered them to be thrown in just as they were, and thus they had 
remained from that time. 

IV'hen they struck the cases, their hooks broke mcst of them in 
pieces, and [the contents] were washed away b}’ the current. 
Sometimes, however, if a man took great care, it did not break, and 
V us lifted out of the water. They were found to contain a mule’s- 
loa'l each. Such of the vases and vessels as had handles, or some- 
thing to lay hold of, were hooked up, but nothing was recovered 
upon which a firm hold with the hooks could not be obtained. 
They only secured a very small quantity of the gold-dust ; about 
a hundred-thousandth part of the whole. However, they were 
enriched by what they did secure, and got more than enough to 
enable them to realise all their desires. At present, as compared 
with those times, all this wealth and all these Moghuls are as a 
mere diop in the ocean. 


CHAPTER L. 

roNciA'sio;; or the story of mirz.v ab.! bake’s offspring. 

Ai rEK the victorious Khan had settled all his important affairs in 
Y.irkaud, it was discovered that Mirza Jahangir had not followed 
liis father into Tibet, but that he had settled down in the district 
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of Sanju. The Khan, thereupon, sent my uncle to hring hack liis 
nephew, by some means or other. When my uncle reached Sanju, 
Mirza Jahangir came out to receive him, offering rich gifts, 
and said to him : “ It is evident to all, that during my father’s 
reign I lived in retirement and in mortal dread of him. During 
all that time, I did not enjoy a single moment’s security or freedom 
from anxiety. Fear of violence had always made me seek 
seclusion, and thus the eye of my nature became closed to the 
splendours of wealth and rank, and I have always been obliged to 
drink from the cup of dissatisfaction. When the evil foundations 
of my father’s realm began to give wav, and his power to crumble 
from the earthquakes caused b3’- the Khan’s forces, he drew me 
forth from mj' corner of seclusion, and set me upon the throne 
of pomp. And I, who during fortj’-two j’ears, being in fear and 
trembling for my life, had never gained any experience of the 
world, how could I suddenly be expected to supervise a whole State ? 
Besides these difficulties, it was my father’s constant practice, 
whenever he stripped one of his children of the garments of life, 
to lament the unfortunate victim in my presence, saying : ‘ He was 
a full grown youth. I dreaded lest he might treat me as Shiruya 
treated Khusrau and Abdul Latif Mirza treated Ulugh Beg Mirza,’ 
Hearing such things as this, I endeavoured to the utmost, for the 
sake of my personal safety, to appear very inefficient in my 
behaviour. How shall I, who have thus spent forty-two years in 
cultivating ineptitude and helplessness, revive, in one moment, the 
welfare of a State which [my father] himself has ruined ? More- 
over, I had no information concerning any of my father’s affairs. 
Kor has any one ever experienced so much as an inconvenience, at 
my hands. Whatever the people have suffered is due to my 
father. They do not blame me, nor hold me responsible for his 
sins. Let me now go to the Khan, and spend the rest of my days 
in his service.” Words of abject humility, such as these, and 
many more like them, he continued to pour forth ; but my uncle 
comforted him, and conveyed him, together with much treasure 
and many- horses, before the Khan. 

Mirza Jahangir was born of one of the daughters of Lsaii Biigha 
Khiin, the youngest brother of Yunus Khan, who was the Khan’s 
grandfather. At the time when Mirza Aba Bakr captured Aksu, 
the residenceof Alacha Khan (which event has been fully described 
above), the fourth daughter of Alacha Khan fell into his hands. 
And he took care of her and treated her with great honour. 
When she was of age, he gave her in marriage to his son Jahangir 
Mirza. The latter, arriving now in the Khan’s presence, was 

' The allusions are (1) to a fable in the Shdh-ndmah, where Khusrau is said to 
have been killed by his sou Shuruya ; and (2) to the murder of Mirza Ulugh 
Beg of Mavara-un-Nahr, by his son Abdul Latif, in the year 1419 
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received with, respect, and this fourth daughter of Alacha Khan, 
whose name was Khadija Sultan Khanim, also joined the Khan, 
whose full-sister she was. The Khan showed favour to Jahangir 
Mirza, in accordance with the verse, “ 1 will not ascribe to thee the 
sins of others ” ; and ignoring the cruelties and hideous deeds of 
his father, entered him among the men of trust around his person, 
and promised that feasts should be celebrated in honour of Khadija 
out of regard for her noble birth. 

One night towards the end of that winter, Jahangir Mirza was 
killed in Yangi-Hisar, together with several of his followers. It 
was never known who committed this deed. Every one had his 
own suspicions, but God alone knows the truth. Mirza Aba Bakr 
had many children. Several of his grown up sons he had put to 
death, with the most horrible tortures, for totally inadequate 
reasons. Of those that survived, the eldest and most honourable 
was Jahangir Mirzii, whose fate has been related. There were 
two other sons, named Turangir Mirza and Bustangir Mirza, the 
children of the daughter of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, son of Mirza 
Sultan Abu Said. 

In the spring following the winter in which Jahangir Mirza 
had been murdered, a person was sent to Tibet to bring back the 
family of Mirza Aba Bakr ; his wife, Khanzada Begum, and her 
elder son, Turangir Mirza, were thus brought to Kashghar. In 
conformity with the custom of the Tanga, she was married to my 
uncle, while Turangir remained in the Khan’s service, until he 
was drowned in the river. 

Bustangir Mirza did not accompany his mother and brother. 
He went from Tibet to Kashmir and thence into Hindustan. (At 
that time Babar Padishah had not conquered Hindustan.) From 
Hindustan he retired to Kabul, but although he was [the son of 
the daughter of the Emperor's uncle], his father’s misdeeds made 
him repulsive to the Emperor, so that he could not stay in Kabul, 
but fled into Badakhshan, to Mirza Khan, who was his maternal 
uncle. Mirzil Khan, however, instead of showing him the affection 
of an uncle, displayed hostility towards him on account of his 
father, Mirza Aba Bakr; so that he was forced to fly from him 
also, and betake himself to the Uzbeg Shaibiin. Suyunjuk Khan 
received him with the utmost courtesy and honour, saying ; “He 
is a human being, and it is incumbent on us to treat him with 
kindness.’’ 

He is still about Andijan and Tashkand, where he enjoys high 
distinction, and is famous among the Uzbeg for his honourable 
conduct. 
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CHAPTEE LI. 

HISTORY OF THE KHAN AFTER THE CONQUEST OF KASHGHAR. 

As soon as the Khan had reduced the State to order, he bestowed 
liberal gifts and rewards upon his followers, especially upon those 
who had distinguished themselves in battle, by their courage and 
daring; these have been enumerated above. fVerses] .... He 
poured down favours, more plentiful than drops of rain, upon his 
soldiers ; and by the splendour of his justice, he dispelled the 
darkness of tyranny which had settled on the inhabitants of the 
country. [Verses] .... The roads which had before been too 
dangerous to traverse, were now made so safe and tranquil as to 
become proverbial, that if an old woman were to travel along them, 
bearing a jar of gold on her head, she would not be molested. At 
that time there was a popular song which ran ; “ A solitary person 
may cany a jar of gold from east to west, for the respect he [the 
Khan] inspires, causes all corners of the earth to be safe.” But 
what is yet more remarkable, and more creditable, is that if, for 
example, a woman should leave a vessel full of gold and proceed 
on her road, she would, on returning at any time, find it untouched. 
[Verses] .... 

Into such a complete state of order did the Khan bring the king- 
dom, that the doors of pleasure and the gates of security were 
opened to high and low alike. And now all the people gave them- 
selves up to wine and song and dancing. [Verses and rhetoric] . . . 

The entire population of the country, and the Khan and his 
courtiers in particular, turned night into day and day into night 
in draining the wine cups ; nor did they care to learn of events 
that were passing [around them]. [Verse] .... “I came intoxi- 
cated to thy street and I left mad : 1 know not how I came nor how 
I departed.” Eevelling became so much the fashion that sobriety 
was held as a disgrace, and drunkenness as a cardinal virtue. 
These illicit indulgences [mandhi] lasted from Eajab of the year 
'J20, to the end of the year 928, after which time the Khan wa-t, by 
the favour of Heaven, defended from exposing himself to further 
censure, as shall, God willing, be related in its proper place. 
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CHAPTEK LII. 

ARRIVAL OF AIMAN KHWAJA SOLT-ix FROM TCRFAN TO M’AIT ON THE 

KHAN. 

In the middle of this winter, Aiman Khwaja Sultan arrived. The 
explanation is as follows. In the list given of the offspring of 
Sultan Ahmad Khiln, it was noticed that Aiman Khwaja Sultiin 
was the full brother of the Kh;in. After the death of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, when Aksu, on account of the hostility of Amir 
Jabiir Birdi, fell under the domination of Mirza Aha Bakr, all 
Sultan Ahmad’s children, together with the tribe [Ulusf migrated 
to Turfan and Chalish, and Mansur Khan reigned in his father’s 
stead. 

All his brothers were in his service, as was also this Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan, till he attained to adolescence, when, at the insti- 
gation of some seditious persons, he laid claim to the throne — 
an act which resulted in an insurrection [khuruj'] and much 
intrigue. At first Mansur Khan acted generously in counselling 
him to desist and in forgiving him, hut finally, since Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan would not cease to urge his claim.s, Mansur Khan 
ordered him to be put to death. On Yiiraka Atdka, the Khan's 
trusted servant, was imposed the duty of carrying out the 
order ; hut he took Aiman Khwiija Sultan to [his o^vn] house 
and hid him in an underground [chamberl, spreading the report 
that he had put him to death. Mot long alter this, came news of 
the Khiin’s victory over Mirza Abii Bakr, and the conquest of 
Kiishghar. [Thereupon] Mansur Khan repented his deed, and 
showed strong marks of regret and sorrow. YTiraka Ataka repre- 
sented that learned men had said : ‘“It is an easy matter to 
deprive a man of his life’s breath ; but life cannot be restored to a 
dead man. I acted in opposition to orders, and have kept him 
safe. On hearing this the Khan was overjoyed, and expressed 
his gratitude to Yanika Ataka, who brought forth Aiman Khwaja 
Sultan trom the house. Aiman Khwaja Sultan, on being set at 
liberty, went to Babajak Sultan, the full brother of Mansur Khan, 
who had lately .settled in Kusan and Bai. 

Ihe.'-e places Mirza Aba Bakr had destroyed, and they had 
remained for some time in ruins, but Babajak SuPtln restored 
them. He lives there to the present day. Thence, taking have, 

I Aiman Khwajaj proceeded to Kashghar, and when the Khan heard 

It B yet clear what «?«.'■, or tribe, is alluded to. Proliably tlie family of 
Ahmad Khiin, to;:ethcr with their relations and retainers, is all that is meant ; 
but the word icJits is nowhere else used in so restricted a sense. 
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he was coming, his joy knew no bounds ; a new delight sprang up 
in his heart. In accordance with his frame of mind, he began to 
sing : “ Har dam az in bdgli hari mirasad : Tdza tirdz tdza tari 
mirasad.” (At that time I often heard the Khan sing this song.) 
[Couplet] .... The Khan did all that was possible to make the 
reception of Aimau Khwaja Sultan a splendid one, and in his 
aifection, honoured him so far as to go out himself and receive him 
\_isti7:bdl~\. He treated him as a brother in his domestic life 
[buyutdfj. All that winter was spent in entertainments and 
banquets, and with the setting in of spring, princely feasts were 
celebrated in honour of Aiman Khwaja Khan. The Kh;ln selected 
men [as retainers] for him from among all the Moghul tribes. 
Sarik Mirza, a Dughlat and nephew of Mir Jabar Birdi, was 
appointed to be his Ulusbeg. The greatest of his Amirs of the 
right wing [bdrdnghdC, namely, Munka Beg (who has been men- 
tioned in the battles of Kashghar), Nazar Mirza, brother to Mir 
Ayub Begjik, and others, together with a select band chosen from 
among the various tribes and Ulus of the Moghuls, were sent to 
Aksu [with Aiman Khwaja]. The inhabitants of Aksu also, 
whom Mirza Aba Bakr, after conquering the place, had led away 
to Kashghar, were now permitted— nay, rather urged — to return, 
all together. Thus, in the beginning of the year 921, Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan repaired to Aksu. 

At the time of his conquest, Mirza Aba Bakr had laid waste 
Aksu and all its dependencie.«, and had carried its inhabitants 
away to Kashghar. He had also placed a lightly armed \ jaridal 
garrison in Uch,^ which is a strong place. This garrison carried 
on a little cultivation of the soil. When [the Khan] conquered 
Kashghar, he immediately sent to Uch to fortify it, in the same 
way that Mirza Aba Bakr had done. Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
setting out at once, proceeded to Uch. and there pitched his camp. 
Having restored the cultivation of the town and its districts, he 
went on, during the second year, to Aksu, where he rebuilt the 
citadel. The rest of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s life will be told in 
a fitting place. 

' By Uch is meant, no doubt, Usb-Turfan. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE KHAN (in spite OF PAST ILL-TEEATMENt) CRAVES AN INTEEVIEIV 
WITH JIANSUE KHAN AND SUBMITS TO HIM. 

The Almighty Creator, at the heginning of the world, so ordained 
that nothing but good should proceed from those beings whom He 
had endowed with laudable qualities and a praiseworthy character, 
so that even when treated badly, they should return good for evil. 
This truth is instanced by what follows. 

It was explained at the beginning of this book, that the Khan 
was in Moghulistan with his brother, that the Kirghiz were sub- 
ject to them, and that they lived in compaiative comfort and 
security, till Mansur Khan led an expedition against them. The 
opposing armies met at Charun Chiilak,- and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which these two brothers weie ultimately defeated. On this 
account they were unable to remain longer in Moghulistan, and 
all other asylums in the world being closed to them, they were 
obliged to retreat into the province of Farghana. Sultan Khalil 
Sultiin, the Khan’s brother, was drowned by the Sultans of Shahi 
Beg Khan in the river of Akhsi, while the Khan himself was 
thrown into prison, whence he finally escaped to Kabul in the 
guise of a kalandar. The details of these events have all been 
given above. It was at the hands of Mansur Khan that the Khan 
suffered all these calamities. [Verse].... The enmity of brother 
to brother is worse than that of other foes. But when the Khan 
had laid the foundations of a lasting State, had collected a countless 
host and gathered round him the most distinguished warriors 
[verses] .... the surrounding rulers began to be sorely afraid of 
his might and majesty. More especially [was he feared by] 
iMansur Khiin, who, having fled from Mirzil Aba Bakr, had retired 
to Turfan and Chalish, and now had neither strength to oppose, 
nor place of refuge to fly to. The saying : “ Alas ! they have 
stopped my road on six sides,” now became applicable to Mansur 
Khun. Furthermore, Aiman Khwaja Sultan had attached himself 
to the Khan, who recounted to him all he had endured at the 
hands of Mansur Khan, and opened afresh his old wounds. 

All the chiefs of the State, and the nobles, were unanimous in 
wishing to lead an army against Mansur Khan, and to attack 

‘ Khalil Sultan. 

- This place has been mentioned before under the same form. I cannot iden- 
tify it, but it seems just possible that it may be the same as the Jarun mentioned 
in the account of one of Timur^s invasions of Moghulistan. If this is tlie case, 
it lay probably not far to the eastward of Sairiim — perhaps about the upper 
waters of the Talas. 
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Turfiin. They represented that ; “When he had the opportunity, 
Mansur Khan did what has been related ; if he is given his own 
way, he will do such things as cannot he told. It is therefore 
fitting that we should fall upon him at once, and in such a way 
that our minds may he set finally at rest with regard to him.” To 
this the Khan replied : “ The duty of the young is obedience ; that 
of adults is favour \inayat\. If the young neglect their duty, it 

is incumbent upon their elders to correct them At this 

time, the elder brother is in the place of the father. To him repa- 
ration can be made for disobedience to the father.” He then sent 
several ambassadors [to speak as follows] : “ What I have suffered 
from my elder brother (that is to .'■ay, Mansur Khan) was all on 
account of my own shortcomings. Even if this were not the case, 
the elder brother is the father’s successor, and although he has 
treated his younger brother with the reverse of kindness, how 
should this younger brother venture (in his position of son) to 
overstep the prescribed limits? [Terse] .... Forgiveness for 
past offences is now humbly solicited. May they all be swept from 
the recesses of your blessed memory. I would, moreover, crave 
for permission to kiss the carpet at your noble feet. From our 
[meeting] many advantages will result. One of them being that 
you will wash away, with the water of good-will, the stains of my 
offences. Another that (thanks be to God) from this victory our 
friends will derive strength and elation, while our enemies [will 
foresee] disaster and despair. If we meet in harmony, our troubles 
will be at an end, and the backs of all evil-wishers will be broken.” 
Many other advantages were mentioned, which it is needless to 
repeat. [Verse] .... 

When Mansur Khan saw all these ambassadors arrive, one after 
the other, bearing costly gifts, his soul, which had risen to his lips,^ 
was refreshed with unbounded joy. After much passing backwards 
and foru'ards of envoys, and the discussion of preliminaries, an 
interview' was arranged. 

* Three lines of rhetoric, on the disobedience of children, are omitteil here. — R. 

- Or : was about to take flight i.e., from fear. — R. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

TRANSACTIONS OF MANSUR KHAN. 

The context here demands some further details of the life of 
Mansur Khan. He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
son of Yunus Khan. The experiences of Sultan Ahmad Khan’s 
elder brother, Sultan Mahmud Khan (which have been touched 
upon in their proper place in this book, and will be mentioned, in 
detail in the First Part, are briefly as follows. 

[Sultan Ahmad Khan] dismissed the old xVmirs of Yunus Khan, 
and set up in their places some mean persons frazil] whose flattery 
suited the Khan’s nature. To these men he gave up the manage- 
ment of all important affairs of State, and they, with their narrow- 
minded views and want of judgment, so worked upon the Khan, 
that he estranged his old friends — that is to say, the Uzbeg Kazak 
and the kings of the Chaghatai — and made new ones of his old 
enemies, thinking that they would be his true allies ; but these [in 
the end] ruined him. 

Thus Shalii Beg Khan, after he had, with the assistance of 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, defeated the Chaghatai and conquered 
Mavara-un-Nahr, turned against Sultan Mahmud Khan and took 
Tiishkand [from him]. [Verses] .... When Sultan Ahmad Khan 
heard of the helpless condition of Sultan Mahmud Khan, brotherly 
love began to glow in his heart. Seizing the skirt of fraternal 
affection with the hand of resolution, he, in the course of the year 
907, set out towards Tashkand to the relief of his brother, leaving, 
in Ins own place, his eldest son Mansur Khan, with absolute 
authority and power over the whole of Chalish, Turfan, Bai, Kus, 
Aksu, and Yloghulistan.' The events that now follow’ed in Tash- 
kand have been already related. W hen Ahmad Khan returned, 
defeated and sick, to his capital Aksu, he was met in state by his 
sou Mansur Khan. After entering the city, he became anxious 
about his illness, and sent Mansur Khan away to Turfan, w'here the 
latter remained till his lather’s death, when he returned to Aksu. 
But iSultiin Ylahmud Khan, despising the sovereignty of Aksu, left 
it and went to Moghulistan. [Verses] .... 

Mansur Khan continued to dwell in Aksu, and Amir Jabar Birdi 
in b ch. This Amir Jabar Birdi was a Dughlat, and filled the 
post of I lusbegi under feultan Ahmad Khan, by whom he had 
been held in the highest honour and esteem. Indeed, he was a wise 

^ liiL* vi-ar 007 h. fell in 1501-2. At the time, it will be rememberer]. Aba 
Bakr was in possession of the rest of the Moghul dominions. 
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man and worthy of the rank he held ; for he was withoiit an equal 
as an administrator. [Verses]. . . . In those turbulent days he was 
of the greatest value. But Mansur Kh:in, for the reason explained 
above — namely, that heirs are not always able to estimate the 
value [of their inheritaneej — purposed putting Amir Jabar Birdi 
to death, saying : “ Until I have put him out of the way, I shall 
never feel safe on the throne.” As a fact, the very reverse of this 
was true. When Amir Jabar Birdi [became aware of this design], 
though he lamented and bewailed the matter much, he exerted 
himself in every possible way to avert the impending danger. He 
continued to carry on the Khan’s business and offered explanations 
[siikJianan (jufi]. But it was of no avail : he saw that nothing but 
his death would satisfy the Khan. He therefore set about planning 
his own safety, and sent a messenger to invite Mirza Aba Bakr to 
come. 

Now this had been the Mirza’s intention, independently of the 
invitation, so he marched at once and appeared, like a flash of 
lightning, at the head of 30,000 men. Amir Jabar Birdi offered 
him the best presents he could [command], and himself became the 
guide \_yaza¥\ of the army. He wont in advance, while Mirzii Aba 
Bakr followed after. Mansur Khan, being informed of these move- 
ments, took away as many men as he could muster and [started for 
Turfan], while the rest, together with some of the Amirs, stayed 
to defend the citadel of Aksu. Mirza Aba Bakr came up, and 
took the citadel by storm ; then, forming a junction of his troops, 
with those of Amir Jabar Birdi, he conducted forays against Bui 
and Kusan. All the inhabitants of those districts were carried oft’ 
to Aksu, so that the country became entirely depopulated. 

Then Amir Jabar Birdi said [to Mirza Aba Bakr]: “It must be 
quite evident to you, that I have now gone to too great lengths ever 
to expect protection at the hands of the Moghul Khakans. For I 
have treated them as no one ever treated them before. I have 
scattered to the winds of perdition their throne, kingdom, and 
men : their wives and children. My loyalty now prompts me to go 
again, and utterly devastate Bai, Kusan and Aksu [and to carry off 
the inhabitants to Kashghar], while Uch must be defended by a 
light-armed [jarida] force. My household and family shall remain 
with you. You must give me leave to go to Chalish and the 
mountains around, and I will drive all the inhabitants into your 
hands, in order that I may make an end of the Moghul Khakans, 
and have no longer any cause to fear them.’’ Mirza Aba Bakr 
highly approved of these plans, and having allowed Amir Jabar 
Birdi to depart, carried off his family, together with all the Moghul 
people. Thus did Amir Jabar Birdi make his wives and family a 
sacrifice for his own life; for, with the exception of two sons, he 
sent them all — though with many misgivings Ulitimd rii] — to Kasli- 

z 
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ghar. He displayed so imieh energy in tlie whole matter, that he 
won the entire confidence of iMirza Aba Bakr, who, leaving his 
army with him, then returned. 

Amir .Tab.ir Jlinli dnjve the inhabitants out of all the towns, 
districts, (jpen countiy, and uplands. The owls were left in 
possession of the cities and villages, while the plains were made 
over to the antelopes. It would be impossible to give an idea of 
the numbers of the flocks and herds, and the quantity of treasure 
that he took in those countries and cities, all of which he carried 
back to Kashghar. Mirz;i Aba Bakr entered Kashg-har in great 
pomp. Hir Jabar Birdi having conducted countless forays with 
Mirza Aba Bakr’s army, at length left it ; he himself going into 
Moghulistiin, while the army returned to Kashghar, driving the 
flocks before them. 

Meanwhile, Mansur Khan repented of the designs he had enter- 
tained against xVinir Jabar Birdi, and saw that prosperity was 
impossible without such men as he. So he sent a person after 
him, with apologies and entreaties to return. Mansur Khan was 
born of Mir Jab.ir Birdi’s sister. Mir Jabar Birdi knew that 
Mansur Khan was sorry for what he had done ; he therefore made 
an end of the quarrel [ciz niza harlihastci], for he saw that if he 
did not go quickly, the effect of separation would be the entire 
destruction of Mansur Khan. So having accepted apologies and 
strengthened matters by concluding a covenant, he set forth [to 
visit Mansur Khdn]. 

There is a story current at the present time, which is very 
appropriate, and which I give here. Talkhak died in Tirmiz. 
Before dying, he expressed a wish that he might be buried at a 
certain cross-way, that his tomb might be high, and that on it might 
be inscribed in large letters : “Every one who passes by here and 
repeats the Faiiha for my sold, may he be cursed ; and if he do not 
repeat it, may his father be cursed ! ” Those who were present 
laughed, and asked ; “ But how can one avoid both these curses ?” 
[The dying man] replied : “ There is one means of escape, and 
that is to keep away from Tirmiz.” ^ This saying applies to the 
situation of the Moghul Khiikans and Dughlat nobles. For 
[they reasoned , it they imitated Mir Jabar Birdi [in his behaviour 
tow'ards Jlansur Khiin], they would save their own lives, but 
would be accused of ingratitude and disloyalty ; if, on the other 

^ Ttrrniz is sornetinir-s fonnd written Termedh. The city was, in the early 
Middle Ages, a famous seat of learning and commerce, and stood on the north 
bank of the Oxus. It was destroyed during the campaigns of Chingiz, but was 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century, about two miles away from the riyer bank. 
During the first half of the fifteenth century, the new town was visited and 
described by the IMonrish traveller Ibn Batuta, who speaks of it as a great city 
provided with fine markets, numerous gardens, and traversed by streams. It has 
now passed almost out of exist^^nce. (See Defremery’s Ibn Batuta, iii., pp. 56, 
57, and Yule in Wucd's Oxus, p. Ixx.) 
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hand (following the example of my uncle), they remained faithful, 
and stood round the tomb of the late Khan, wailing and weeping, 
their heads would bo struck off then and there ; though it might be 
said of them that they were incapable of a cowardly action. The 
result of remaining in the service [of the Moghul Khans] will in 
the end only be to gain the name of cowards or traitors. [There- 
fore, it may be said, the only way to avoid these two bad names, 
is not to remain in the service of the Moghul Khans, nor to go 
near them.] 

As my maternal uncle Mahmud Khan has said [couplet in 
Turki] ....:“ Ko one ever met with fidelity from the world or its 
people. Oh, happy that man who has nothing to do with the 
world ! ” ^ [Verses.] . . . 

But the pearls of these intentions found no place in the shell of 
the Moghul Khakan’s ears. ... - Thanks be to the ilost High 
God that this servant has at length found the means of avoiding 
them. It were also preferable to abstain from further words on 
this matter. 

To return to the thread of my narrative. Mansur Khan, having 
given him every possible assurance of safety, took Amir Jabar Birdi 
back into his service, and after the return [of the Amir], the Khan’s 
affairs began again to improve. 

From the year 910, which is the date of [the commencement of] 
Mansur Khan’s disturbed and turbulent reign, to the year 922, the 
date ® we have now reached in our history, Mansur Khan lived in 
Chalish and Turfan. During this period many important events 
occurred. In those times the brothers [of the Khan’s family] 
quarrelled among themselves, and everybody in the Moghul tribes 
was rebellious. On this account, Mansur Khiin dismissed the Arlat 
— an ancient order of Amirs — and, bringing the Kirghiz into his 
power by stratagem, put many of them to death. He once went to 
war with the Kalmak, and won a signal victory over them. 

After these events, his government began to assume an orderly 
shape, which was due to the wisdom and tact of Mir Jabar Birdi. 
Towards the end of this period, Babajak Sultan separated himself 
from Mansur Khan, and together with his following, proceeded to 
Kusan. Mansur Khan pursued him, in person, and besieged him. 
His object, however, was not to destroy Babajak Sultan, so he 
sought terms of peace. The answer he received was : “ Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan was also [jmur] brother, and him you killed like a 
stranger. What reliance can I place in you, that I should make 
peace ? ” Now Aiman Khwaja Sultan had devised treasonable 

■ The Persian is not clear in the above passages. I have, therefore, followed 
the Turki. — R. 

^ Here are omitted a passage of two lines containing an untranslatable play 
on words, and some verses. — R. 

“ A.H. 910 to 922 would be 1504 to 1516 A.D. 

Z 2 
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plots, and on this account Mansur Khan had ordered Yaraka Ataka 
to put him to death, but [instead of this] Y.iraka Ataka had hidden 
him in an underground place, as lias been already related. When 
Babajiik Sultan mentioned the afl'air of Aiman Khwaja Khan, 
Yaraka Ataka saw the Khan was much distressed, and represented : 
“ I had the presumption to disobey the order, [and did not put him 
to death].” Thereupon Mansur Khiin fell to commending Yaraka 
Atiika, and Aiman Khwaja Sultan was brought out. After this, 
Biibiljak surrendered, and peace was made. Mansur Khan then 
returned, while Aiman Khwaja Khan went to Kashghar, as has 
been mentioned already. Babajak Sultiin stayed on in Kusan, 
where he is to this day. 

After this occurrence, negotiations for a peace ensued between 
the Khan and Mansur Khan. Mansur Khan came forth from 
Turfin, Kusan, and Bai, and sent Mir Jabar Birdi in advance. 
The meeting, which shall be described below, took place in the 
plains of Arbat.^ 


CHAPTEE LV. 
birth of I s k a n d a e. 

In the month of Jumtida II. 921, new fruit was added to the tree 

of the Khanate - As the Khan was the grandson of Shtih 

Begum, who was descended from Zulkamain, he was called 
Iskandar. Learned men have found chronograms for this child’s 
birth. Among them was Maulana Muhammad Shirazi, who was 
one of the great llama, being not only versed in all the sciences, 
but also a skilled physician. For a space of thirty years he 
rendered praiseworthy services to the Moghul Khakans, and was 
appointed Sadi--i-Sudur. Some details of his life will be given 
below. He discovered the chronogram : Shdh-i-Istcandar far ” [a 
king equal in power to Iskandar]. Khwaja Kur-ud-Din Abdul 
Vahid Tuhuri Kazi, who shall also be mentioned, found the date 
in : “Nallil-i-Iran ” [the tree of Iram]. Many discovered ; “ Lasli- 
Jcaru uliilan j army breaker]. There were many more, but I have 
given as many as I can remember. 

At that time, the Khan s health was somewhat affected by his 
excessive wine-drinking. He, therefore, went to Moghulistan 
hoping to restore his health by a change of air. On his return, he 

Arhuf, Arndt, or Arurdt, is marked on most modern maps to the north-east of 
Al«u and west of liar. There was (and perhaps is still) a place called Araicdii, 
near Lsli in Eastern Farghiina. 

' Five lines ef rhetoric omitted. 
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said to me : “ To you, who are like a son to me, I have given my 
dear sister, who is a pearl in the shell of the Khanate. My hope 
is that if a child should be born to you, I may be a father to 
him as well as you. Thus, a child with two loving fathers ; two 
fathers with one happy child. But since you have, up to this time, 
no offspring, you must look upon this son of mine [Iskandar] as your 
child, so that what I hoped of you, you may realise in me. If 
eventually you should have a son, he will be a brother to this child ; 
if you should have no children, you will have no need of another 
son.” Favours and kind words such as these, did he express to me 
and his sister ; we accepted them with gratitude, and feasts were 
instituted and presents given. The life of Iskandar shall be 
presently related. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

liEBUILDIXG OF AK3CJ AJfD NEGOTUTIOXS OF THE AMBASSADORS OF 
MAXSDR KHAS ASD THE KHAX. 

Aimah Khwaja Sultax, having been sent to Aksu, departed 
thither, and in the spring set about rebuilding the town, while 
ambassadors went backward and forward, between Mansur Khan and 
the Khan, to arrange a friendly settlement. In the summer the 
Khan’s health became much impaired by excesses in wine-drinking, 
as was stated above, and he was finally seized with ague [tap 
larzal. Maulana Shirazi, who was a talented man and a skilled 
physician, and who had spent all his life in attendance on the 
Khiins, pronounced a change of air to be needful. So the Khan 
betook himself to a place in Moghulistan, not far from Kashghar. 
But as he did not yet trust the people of Kashghar, he left me in 
Yarkand, while he himself went on his way. I did all I could to 
keep order in the country. At the end of the autumn the Khan 
returned from Moghulistan, in good health ; the pure air of those 
plains having cured him of the malady which indulgence in wine 
had produced in him. He alighted in Yarkand. 


CHAPTER LYII. 

DEATH OF HAZEAT MAULANA MUHAMMAD KAZI. 

In different parts of this history, the life of Hazrat Maulana has 
been told, do^vn to the point where he went to Akhsi and its depen- 
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dencies. Wherever he stayed the people received the blessing of 
his converse. In that province he gained many followers and 
devotees, all of whom were honoured by witnessing some miracle 
or wonderful act. [Verses] .... 

When the Khan left Akhsi, Hazrat MauMna remained there. 
When Suyunjuk Khan came to that town, he waited on Hazrat 
Maulami and entreated him to honour Tashkand with a visit. He 

went to Tashkand, but a short time afterwards died 

[Verses and rhetoric] .... His intimates and followers discovered 
the date of his death in “ Nakd-i-Khwdja Ubaid TJllaTi ” [ = 922].^ He 
was between sixty and seventy years of age, was versed in all 
sciences, and wrote several interesting and profitable works. 

His tracts are text-books for the pious. Among his compositions 
is the Salsalat ul Arijin, written in excellent style. It is divided into 
three parts. The first of these treats of the manners of Shaikhs 
and the conditions of diseipleship. The second part contains the 
life of Hazrat Ishan, together with the truths and sayings he 
uttered in various assemblies, in the language of the country ; also 
some of his miracles and wonders. The third part comprises the 
sayings and miracles of various pious men. The tongue is 
incapable of adequately praising this book. There are about fifty 
parts. 

Besides this work, he composed many pamphlets T rasdil]. Among 
them are answers to certain questions which, in the course of 
different meetings [ rnajlis], I had the presumption to put to him. 
These, together with some rules and maxims, he put into book 
form, but never found an occasion of giving it to me. After his 
death, however, his son and successor, Mauhina Kutb-ud-Din 
Ahmad, sent it to me, and I have copied the whole of it, as it stood, 
into this work. I know well that, with my lack of literary 
capacity, this rough copy, written by the pen of carelessness, with 
the help of ignorance, will have but small merit in the eyes of 
critics ; but I trust that the embodiment of the pamphlet will 
bring a blessing on my work, and that my shortcomings may be 
overlooked. I look to the Pardoner of all Sins to forgive me my 
faults and eri ors in this Epitome, in consideration of the truths 
contained in [the Hazrat’s] pamphlet. [Verses] . . . .^ 

’ 'J’hc year 0'22 u. began 5 Feb. 1516. 

- As the Maulana’s jiamphlet lias no reference whatever to the history of the 
Jlotrliuls, or to any historical subject, it is omittcil. It is a purely religious 
treatise, but is not, I believe, what is usually known as the SaUalat ul Arifin. 
It occupies alxiut four folios of the Persian texts. 
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CHAPTEK LVIII. 

3IEETIXG OF lliNSUE KHAN AND S0LTAN SAID KHAN, AND CONCI.USION 
OF PEACE BETWEEN THEM. 

The winter was passed in Yarkand, in feasting and merry making. 
As Turfan was a two months’ journej' from Kashghar, the 
negotiations of the ambassadors, the settlement of the place of 
meeting and other preliminaries lasted a whole 3-ear. In the 
month of Moharram 922 , the Khan started for Aksu. [Veises] 
. . . . He entered Kashghar in great pomp and splendour. [On 
the road] I had a fall from my horse and dislocated my right 
elbow ; it was a bad accident, and I was confined for some da3’s in 
Kashghar before getting well. As soon as the pain began to abate, 
the Khan set out again, while I remained a few days longer in 
Kashghar. On m3- arm becoming cured, I followed the Khiin and 
came up with him at Jai Tuba, whence we proceeded stage by 
stage to Uch. [Verses] .... 

At that time Aiman Khwaja Sultan was living in Uch, for Aksu 
was not yet habitable. On the Khan’s approach, he came out to 
meet him with gifts [verses] .... and invited him to come and 
bless his house b3' alighting there. He entertained the Khan with 
regal banquets. [Verses] .... [Departing again] the Khan 
passed Aksu and pitched his ro3-al camp at a place called Jam, 
while Mansur Khan, coming from the opposite direction, reached 
Arbat, which is seven farsakhs from Jam. Mir Jabar Birdi now 
came and waited on the Khan, and finally settled [under what 
conditions the two Khans were to meet]. The two armies were to 
advance and stand opposite each other in battle array ; hostages 
were then to be exchanged ; the two Khiins were to come forward, 
each attended by thirt3- men selected from his own arm3-, and 
were to meet between the two lines [of troops]. As soon as these 
plans had been agreed upon, I was sent to Mansur Khan as a 
hostage. Aziz Birdi was appointed to select the men who were 
to accompan3- Mansur Khan. I was received with much affection 
and friendship by Mansur Khan, who poured down honours upon 
my head. [Verses] .... 

’When the King of the East placed his foot upon the steps of the 
throne of the firmament, and brought the whole world under the 
swa3- of his brightness, repulsing the powers of night, Mansur 
Khiin set his noble foot in the stirrup, and having drawn up his 
troops, rode forth. On reaching the tiysting-place, he sent for 
Babajilk Sultan and Shah Shaikh Muhammad, who were his full 
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Lruthers, aud enjoined tliem to exercise caution and judgment. 
Aziz iSirdi Aglia, standing at the head of the passage [between 
the lines], told off exactly thirty persons. From the side of 
dlansur Kh;in, Siihib Daulat Begum, sister of Mir Jahar Birdi, and 
dl.ihim Khiinim, sister \]iamgliira'] of Mansur Khan, were given as 
liostages. The Khan advanced from the other side, accompanied 
also 1 )y thirty persons. At the meeting-place between the armies, 
awnings ’isaija-'bdu] were erected. [Couplet] .... Mansur, 
advancing first, went and seated himself upon a throne under the 
shade of the awnings. [Couplet] .... Then the Khtin came, 
and dismounted at a respectful distance. [ Couplet] .... 

^Yheu he had afjproached within the distance assigned by the 
dioghul custom, he fell on Lis knees [zdnn zad\ Although Mansur 
Khfin was the elder brother, he got up, advanced towards the 
Khan, and embraced him affectionately [couplet] . . . .; then 
taking him by the hand, he walked towards the throne. When 
31ansur Khan was seated on the throne, the Khan rose up and 
returned to the i)laco where he had first made his obeisance, 
[Two couplets] .... He then offered him such presents as 
became the dignity of both ; while Mir Jabar Birdi, in presenting 
the gifts ~ phitl-usln to Mansur, made an eloquent speech, as is the 
custom of those who observe the Tura. 3Iansur Khan was pleased 
with his words, and accepted all the gifts. The Khan having 
knelt again, stood with Ins arms respectfully crossed on his breast, 
Mansur Kluiii then invited him to come and sit at his side, saying : 
“ I know I am your elder brother, but w'hy should you, with your 
high rank, be so modest before me, who am in the place of a father 
to you ? ” The Khan, having once more made obeisance, expressed 
his profound respect for Mansur Khan, and returned to his seat. 
Mansur Khan called him forward again and repeated what he had 
said before, but with greater emphasis. He, moreover, took the 
Kh.in by the hand and drew him towards himself, when the Khan, 
having knelt again, took a seat beside him. [Couplet] .... 

Mansur Khan began by asking; “How did you fare in those 
distill ned times?” To w’hich the Khiin, with every token of 
res^'cct, leplied: “Misfortunes that end in success — separations 
that terminate in union — are not remembered. The sweetness 
of tlie end causes the bitterness of the beginning to be forgotten, 
j 1 wo couplets] .... Thanks be to God, that in one moment 
I'cpaiatiun can be made for what has happened during long years.” 
I hey went on, then, to discuss policy, military tactics, and justice ; 
they also swore a solemn oath to remain at peace, and to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship. By the time they had finished all their 
business, the day was also ended. Mansur Khan next gave the 
Khan rieh presents in the shape of horses and silver, brocades 
ana embi. i^leiod robes. At the hour of bidding farewell, they 
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embraced once more, and exchanged the clothes they were wearing 
and the horses they were riding. They finally separated in the 
most friendly manner, and each went back to his own army. 

When Mansur Khan returned to his own ranks, he called for 
me and explained all the particulars of the interview, as I have 
given them above. Thus conversing, he accompanied me from his 
troops to the camp. He said : “ The thirst of longing and the 
hunger of absence cannot be satisfied with this small quantity of 
the wine of union.” [Verses] .... He continued to speak in 
such terms until we arrived at the camp, which we did at about 
the middle of the first watch of the night. At sunrise Mansur 
Khan sent for me, and loaded me with favours and distinctions 
becoming his own greatness. He then permitted me to return, 
and having travelled all night, I reached the Khan [on the 
following day]. The Khan told me what Mansur Khan had said, 
and showed marks of regret at separation from him. The result 
of this peace was that soldiers and civilians — in fact, every indivi- 
dual — enjoyed full repose and freedom from anxiety, and testified 
their thankfulness to the two Khiins. 

Ingenious scholars devised many chronograms to commemorate 
this happy event. Among others, the date was found to bo con- 
tained in '■'•Du lashkar ha nishdt ” — Two armies in gladness — 
922 [1516]. 


CHAPTEK LIX. 

THE KHAX’S RETURH AFTER THE PEACE — SUCSEQDEXT EVENTS AXD VISIT 
OF BABA.JAK SURTAX. 

[After the conclusion of this affair] the Khan made for Yarkand. 
At Sungtash, which is three days’ journey from Ech, on the road 
to Kashghar, he separated from his army, and riding long stages 
[ilghdr'], arrived at Yarkand in six days. Here new displays of 
festivity and rejoicing were commenced [verses] . . . . ; and 
every one, according to his means, made merry and rejoiced. 

At the season of the Khan’s return to Yarkand, the King of Kings 
of the Firmament had placed the fourth throne of his sovereignty 
in the palace of Taurus, and the Prince of the Flowers had pitched 
his tent on the plains. [Verses] .... From the time of his 
accession to that day, a period of about two years, the Khan had 
lived in the citadel of Yarkand, both summer and winter. But 
this year, feeling his mind relieved of all its anxieties, when the 
season of flowers and foliage came round [verses] .... he 
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changed his quarters from the town to the palace of Gul Biigh, 
[which had been] a favourite residence of Mirz;i Aba Bakr. When 
the temperate days of spring changed to the oppressive heat of 
summer, the only way to keep in health was to sit under the 
shade of the trees. On this account the Khan retired to Gul Bagh, 
and there enjoyed the protection alForded by the shade of his 
garden. Meanwhile the army and the populace were dwelling in 
peace, and the nobles and pillars of the State lived in the lap ot 
luxury and magnificence. Every brain had its scheme, and every 
scheme had a brain [to work it]. 

All the Amirs came to the palace of the Khan to sit in council ; 
they made the following representation to him : [Most noble 
Khiin] to-day, bj- the favour of God’s assistance, the arm of our 
State is strong enough to lay low its enemies, and annihilate its 
opponents at one blow. If you do not take vengeance on your 
enemies now, when will you bo able to do so? If you do not 
destroy them now, when will you have the powei to destroy them ? 
[Verses] .... 

Thus were the Khan’s old projects revived, and he issued a 
mandate [ydrligh] for the mustering of troops and preparation for 
an expedition. At the close of summer [922] he marched for 
Andijan, to make war on Suyunjuk Khan. He gathered all his 
army together in Kiishghar, and set out from there. On reaching 
Tuyun Bashi, he resolved upon a hunt, and issued stringent orders 
for the preparations. On the second day [ the beaters] formed a 
ring. [Three couplets] .... When the hunt was at an end, 
they left that place and proceeded to encamp on the south side of 
Chiidir Kill. There they learnt the approach of Biibiijak Sultan. 
His reason for coming was, that on the occasion of Mansur Khan’s 
interview with the Khan, Babajiik fcjult.'in, being in the service 
of the former (-whose full brother he wasj could not go and wait 
on the Khtiu. But when autumn came round, he asked permission 
from Mansur Khan to do so, saying, that if he did not wait on his 
brother, he would be considered guilty^ of disrespect. Mansur 
Khiin had given him leave, and he, having set off from his home 
of Bid and Kusan, was now arriving. 

When he reached Kiishghar, he leaint that the Khiin had [just] 
left on his way to fight Suyunjuk Khiin and to invade Andijiin. He 
immediately moved on after him, and overtook him at Chiidir Kul. 
The Khiin, in his brotherW affection, was quite overcome with 
emotion, and though Biibiijiik was his junior in years, went out 
to receive him. He embraced him warmly, and bestowed upon 
him brotherly attentions and fatherly kindness. FCouplet] . . . . 
[The Khiin saidj ; “I was then bent on avenging myself on my 
toes ; to have summoned my brother at that juncture would have 
been open to misiuterpretalioii. Thank Clod that we have both 
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obtained the fulfilment of our wishes. The arrival of my brother 
is as the commencement of conq^uest and victory.” So saying, the 
two brothers (Conquest and Victory, as it were) rode off side by 
side towards Andijan. 

On reaching Arpa Yazi, they hunted the wild ass,’^ the deer 
\_gmazan\ and other animals. So much game did they kUl, that 
the beasts of the plains and the fowls of the air were able to 
feast upon the flesh, without fighting for it among themselves. 
[Couplet] .... The Kian, from his ambush, brought down 
some quarry with every arrow he shot. When the hunt was over, 
a sumptuous banquet was prepared, in a delicious spot where the 
air was fresh as in the garden of Iram, and where [the heavens] 
seemed filled wdth birds from Paradise. Babajak Sultan and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan were in attendance on their brother the 
Khi'in, surrounded by a distinguished assembly. [Two couplets] . . . 

When the feast was over, Babajak Sultan represented apolo- 
getically to my uncle ; “ At the beginning of the spring I was 
guilty of a neglect of courtesy ; I had longed for years to have the 
happiness of waiting upon you, but my aspiration could not then 
be realised. After that opportunity had elapsed, I saw that it 
would be respectful on my part, to come to your court at Yarkand 
and sprinkle my eyes with the dust of your palace. On reaching 
Kashghar, I heard of your expedition [against Andijan], where- 
upon I set out in all haste after you, not waiting to collect an 
army or make ready the necessaries for an expedition. Thus did 
I come, [thinking] this time the preparations have been delayed ; 
but next time [that I go against Andijan] my arrangements shall 
be perfect, and I will bring into my service all the Sultans and 
soldiers, with their arms, that are to be found in my country. I 
will collect such a mighty host that it will be evident to friend 
and foe alike, that the Khan has, in his train, subjects who can rival 
the kings of the earth. [If this proposition is acceptable to you, 
well and good] ; if not, it will do me no harm to change my plans. 
I am ready to devote myself, body and soul, to the Khiin.” 

In reply to these words the Khan said : “ For many years I 
have longed to see this dear brother. The most fitting form of 
thanksgiving is that we should return now, and spend a few days 
together. We will devote ourselves, until next spring, to prepara- 
tions such as those described by our dear brother ; we will then 
go forward. At the present time the occasion is not suitable ; the 
season is too far advanced. While the enemy remains where he is, 

' The Persian texts have Kliar-gnra as the name of this animal, and the Turki 
text the ordinary one of Kuldn. It is the Asinus hemiunus — the Jigatai of the 
Mongols and the Kiang of the Tibetans. The wild ass of Western India, though 
a somewhat different animal, is known by almo.st the same name as that used 
here by Mirza Haidar — viz., Ghor Khar. 
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we can advance whenever we choose. [Even though we do not 
go to Andijan at all, nothing will be lost.’’] So they turned back 
from Arpa Yazi, and travelled by a direct route towards Kashghar. 
Biibajuh Sultan accompanied the Khan to Yarkand, and there 
they gave themselves over to feasting. The Khan bestowed 
countless presents and inestimable favours iipion him ; while each 
of the Amirs offered present.s according to his rank and means. 
[Verses] .... IVhen these hospitable entertainments had been 
concluded, Babajak Sultan, having obtained leave to return to 
his own country, rode away in that direction. These events 
happened in the autumn of the aforesaid year [922 = 15161. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE Kllis’s HOLY IV YR AGAINST SAEIGH UIGIIUE AND THE REASON FOK 
HIS TURNING BACK. 

The winter was passed in the festivities and enjoyments, above 
described . . . .' The Khan’s mind had always been occupied 
with plans for making a holy war 'ijj'hazaf and after much 
thought ho finally decided [whom he should attack]. Between 
Khotan and Khitui there was a race of infidels called Sarigh 
Uighur, and upon these people ho proceeded to make a holy war. 
It is a twelve days' journey from A'drkand to Khotan, and most of 
the stages are without cultivation or inhabitants. When the 
Khiin reached Khotan, a change in his health became evident. 
The holy war is one of the supports of Islam and a plenary 
dut}'. The Khiin desired to discharge this obligation towards the 
faith ; but now that his health failed him, he was obliged to 
appoint certain Amirs to perform the duty for him, and having 
thus relieved himself of this necessity, he returned [to Afirkand]. 
On the homeward journey, cups of wine were brought every 
morning, and drinking went on all through the day, so that [the 
Khiin and his companions] were generally unable to distinguish 
the light from the darkness. At the end of a few days they 
reached Yarkand. In the autumn of that year, the expedition 
against the Kirghiz took place. 

Those Amirs who had been sent against the SiirighLighur, after 
spending two months in the plains between Khotan and Khitai, 

' Here areomitt<'rl ten line? of florid description, regarrling the efl’ectsof spring 
iipo’i nntnre. 
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returned in safety, laden with plunder, but without having seen 
or heard anything of the infidels.^ 


CHAPTEE LXI. 

THE KIRGHIZ CAMPAIGN AND THE CAPTURE OF MUHAMMAD KIRGHIZ. 

In the account of the conquest of Kashghar, it was mentioned that 
Muhammad Kirghiz had come from Moghulistan and, in those 
days of strife and turmoil, had rendered good service. After the 
conquest he became possessed of much spoil and booty. Moreover, 
on his departure, the Khan had loaded him with valuable presents, 
such as sword-belts, vases, and drinking-cups of gold and silver. 
[Verses] .... On his return to Moghulistan all the Kirghiz had 
submitted to him. He conducted plundering parties into Turkis- 
tan, Tashkand, and Sainim, and created much alarm. The Shaibiini 
Sultans in those districts found great difficulty in repulsing him. 

On one occasion he made on inroad on Turkistan, and had started 
to return. At that time Abdullah Sultan, the son of Kuchuin 
Khan, was not yet Khan,^ but he was Governor of Turkistan. He 

' The country of the Sdrigh Vigliur, or Yellow Uighurs (aa wo have seen in the 
note at p. 9), is probably to be sought for to the eastward of Chdrchan, or 
perhaps nearly south of Lake Loh; though to judge from the indication of its 
position, derived by Dr. Bretschneider from the .Uing Shi, it would seem to have 
lain somewhat farther eastward, or to the north of the Zaidam valley. It 
appears from Mirza Haidar’s statement that tlie expedition occupied two month.s, 
as if the country of the Sarigh Uighurs miglit reasonably be looked for about one 
raontli’s journey east of Khotan. The Sdrigh Vighur are spoken of, not only in 
the itling annals, but in those of the Yuaus, as Sa-li Wci-wu-erli ; while it is 
possible tliat the district of An-ting, mentioned by the Ming writers, may also he 
meant for the Sarigh Uighur country. Plano Carpini (the Pranciscan monk who 
visited the court of Mangu Kaan, as the envoy of Pope Innocent IV. in 1245-17) 
also mentions a nation of Sari Huiur, among those conquered by Chingiz. Again, 
Abel Eemusat tells of an envoy sent from Khotan to the Chinese court in 1081, 
who reported that between Khot.m and the Tangut country (this last wouhl 
include probably the ZaiJaiu valley) ho had to cross the great desert of the 
“yellow-he.rded Hoei-Zir” (Hooi-he a tele jauuc). Eemusat r.iisfS the question 
whether this denomination refers to the colour of the head-dress worn by these 
people, like in the cases of the Kara Kalpilk, the Kizil-bdsh, and otliers. or whether 
it points to the existence of a Turkish tribe with light hah-. Judging from tiio 
numerous instances, in Central Asia, of tribes or iieoplos being named by their 
neighbours after the colour of their head-dress, it would secm likely that some 
yellow cap, or turban, that they may have worn, would be sufficient to account 
for the name. It wouhl also seem quite likely, from the situation of their terri- 
tory, that the Sarigh Uighur were a remnant of the inliabitants of the old Uighur 
states which lay south of tlie Tiaii Shan, and wliich have been mentioned in 
Secs. IV. and V. of the Introduction to this volume. Like tlie Aryan communities 
in Shighnan, TVakhiin, etc , some sections of the L'ighurs, fiom dwidling in remote 
mountain tracts, may liave preserved their national characteristics and name, till 
a later date than the mass of the population from waicli they sprang, (Biet- 
sclmeider, i , p. 263 ; Eemusat, Hht. de la Ville de Khotmi, p. 9,3.) 

- He became Khan iu 1540, but reigned only six months (Hnworth, ii., p. 723.) 
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immediately set olf in pursuit of Muhammad Kirghiz, and overtook 
him vhen he was at some distance from the town. Muhammad 
Kirghiz turned upon him, and they closed in battle. After a 
[short] engagement the day was decided in favour of the Kirghiz. 
Slost of their enemies they killed, but Abdullah Sultan was 
captured, kept by Muhammad Kirghiz for one day, and then 
sent back to Turkist.in with the rest of the survivors. [3Iuham- 
mad Kirghiz] sent their Kh.in a few horses, arms, and other 
suitable gifts, with the folio-wing excuse ; “ I made a vow that if 
any of the Shaibani Sultans should fall into my bands, I would 
release them. I have been true to my word, and trust that I am 
forgiven.” lYhen the Khan heard this he was enraged, and in 
the autumn of the year 923 marched upon 3Ioghulistan with an 
army, to punish Muhammad Kirghiz. [Verses] .... 

He assembled his forces in Kashghar. Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
was appointed “Yazak”of that army. In the Turki language 
they called a Karitvid [picquet or guard] “ Tazahi’ On reaching 
Kafir Yari [they -n'ere joined by] Aiman Khwaja Sultan, vrho had 
come from Aksu by way of Sarigh-at-Akhuri. In the night it was 
decided that the Khan should proceed by way of Baris Kiiun, and 
Ainiiin Khwaja Sultan by way of Jauku.^ 

On the next day, Aiman Khwaja Sultan marched off on the Jauku 
road, while the Khan proceeded in the direction of Biiris Kaun. 
As they were descending from the pass of Baris Kaun, Khwaja 
Ali sent two men of the Kirghiz, whom he had captured, with 
news that [Muhammad Kirghiz] and his follo-^\'ers were lying on 
the shores of Issigli Kul, at the mouth of the Baris Kaun [stream], 
ignorant [of the approach of the enemy]. Now Issigh Kul is a 
month’s march from Kashghar. That day they hastened their 
march and reached the mouth [of the pass], which is known as 
Ilujra, at the hour of afternoon prayers. The Khiin, attended by 
a few of his chief officers, -nmnt [to reconnoitre] and from a distance 
espied the tents and pasture-grounds of the enemy. After the 
suns disc had sunk into darkness — when Jonas had entered the 
fish’s mouth — the commanders gave orders that of every ten men, 
four were to ho fully armed in the centre of the force, and six 
■were tube etpaipped for rapid movements [cJidpJitm]; also that 
every' man was to make ready his arms and be prepared for an 
assault. By' midnight all wore assembled and in order. When 
the sun rose . . . .- the army -was drawn up in battle array on the 
level ground. All stood perfectly still, and the verse of “the deaf 

’ Evidently the passes of Bar^lmn and Znnka (as shown on our maps) -which 
lead across the range bounding the Issigh-Kul valley on the south. Kdfir-Ydri 
must have lieen near the southern end of these passes, and Sdrigh-At some 
distance to the south-east. i,See Kostenko’s Turkistan, vol. ii., pp. 6tj-7.) 

- The Usual metaphor on sunrise is omitted in this passage, and will hereafter 
usually he omitted or abridged. 
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and the dumb ’’ waj recited. After a short interval, when it was 
seen that the whole army was in perfect readiness and order, there 
came a sudden blast from the trumpets and horns, mingled with 
the sounding of drums and cymbals and snorting of horses. That 
portion of the army which had been told off for the attack, suddenly 
let loose the reins of patience [verses] .... and rushed down. 
The whole of the attacking ichapl-iuichn party advanced, while 
the centre, as pre-arranged, remained in one body and supported 
the assaulters. When the sun had fully risen, Taka, the brother 
of Khwaja Ali, who had distinguished himself by former services 
(which have been mentioned above), brought Muhammad Kirghiz 
bound before the Khan. The Khan said to him ; “ Although, hy 
the laws of the Tura, you are guiltj’ of death, I will nevertheless, 
out of benevolence, spare your blood.” And he issued a mandate 
for his imprisonment, under the charge of my uncle. The soldiers 
were enriched with his droves of horses, his flocks of sheep, and 
his strings of camels ; while all the Kirghiz whom they had made 
prisoners, were set at liberty. [Verses] .... Having remained 
on the spot a few days, the Khan set out at his ease for the 
capital, Kiishghar, which, by the help of God, he reached at the 
beginning of the winter. 


CHAPTER EXIT. 

DAUL.4.T SULT.iN KH.iNIM, DAUGHTER OF TUNUS COMES FROM 

BADAKH3HAN TO K.iSHGHAP.. 

I HAVE mentioned above, in enumerating the offspring of Yunus 
Khan, that the youngest of all was Daulat Sultan Khiinim. At 
the devastation of Tashkand, she fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultan, son of Shahi Beg Khan, and remained in his haram till 
Bubar Padishah captured Samarkand, when she joined the Padisbah. 
With the departure of the latter for Kabul, she separated from her 
nephew and went to Mirza Khan, who was also her nephew, and 
remained [with him] in Badakhshitn. Mirza Khan treated her as 
his own mother. On the Khan’s return from Aksu, he sent for 
her ; Daulat Sultan Khanim being his paternal aunt. The mes- 
sengers bore her gifts from the Khiin in the shape of horses, 
vessels of gold and silver and fine cloths. While the Khan was 
away on his expedition against the Kirghiz, she arrived at 
Yarkand from Badakhshiin. On his return from the campaign he 
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went to visit his aunt, and thus all her relations — all of us to whom 
the Khtinim was either maternal or paternal aunt — had the felicity 
of meeting her. She remained there to the end of her precious 
life. An account of her end -will be given at the close of the 
Khtin’s history. 


CHAPTEE LXIII. 

CELEBEATIO^^ OF THE MAEEIAGES OF AIIIAN KHWAJA SULTAN AND 
SHAH MUHAHMAD SULTAN. 

When Aim an Khwiija Sultan came from Turfan, he asked my 
uncle’s daughter in marriage. My uncle willingly granted his 
request, and from that time forward was busy with preparations 
for the event. This winter the marriage festivities began. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, was still a child when his father and 
grandfather, together with many others, were put to death by 
Shahi Beg Khan. One of the TJzbeg Amirs, taking pity on him, 
saved him. When the Emperor went from Kabul to Kunduz, that 
TJzbeg sent off Shah Muhammad Sultan to Kunduz, where he joined 
the Emperor, and remained in his service until the latter returned 
to Kabul, when he obtained permission to join the Khan in 
Kiishghar. [This was] one year after the conquest of Kashghar. 
The Khiin treated him as a son and honoured him even above 
Baba Sultan, his brother’s son, and Eashid Sultan, his own son. 

hile the festivities in honour of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s marriage 
with my uncle’s daughter were proceeding, it occurred to the 
Khan to give in marriage to Shah Muhammad Sultan, his sister 
Khadija Sultan Khanim, whose story has been already related. 
After Jahangir Mirza, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, had been assassi- 
nated by some unknown hand, this Khadija Sultan Khanim, 
having survived him, had remained, respected and honoured, in 
the Khan’s haram. 

Thus those two important marriages were celebrated at one 
time 1 

T\ hen some time had been passed in feasting and rejoicing, an 
assembly of all the nobles, great men and pillars of the State, was 
convened, who, in the first place, fastened the marriage knot of 
the daughter of the Khan with Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and after 
that, of Khadija Sultan Khanim (my maternal uncle’s daughter, 

' About sixteen lines of rhetoric, interspersed with verses descriptive of the 
banquets and festivities, are left out here. — 1{. 
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and the Khan’s full sister) with Shah Muhammad Sultan. . . I 
At the same time I built myself a house, and by way of compli- 
ment, some learned men invented chronograms to commemorate 
the date of the event [923 = 1517]'^ 


CHAPTEK LXIV. 

BEGIMMING OF THE QUAERELS BETWEEN THE KHAN AND MIRZA KHAN. 

THE khan’s first INVASION OF BADAKHSHAN. 

During the summer^ which followed this winter, the Khan invaded 
Badakhshan. It came about in this way. In the story of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, it was stated that after the reign of Khusrau Shah, the 
Mirza had subdued several of the upper Hazara Tdistricts] of 
Badakhshan, such as Sarigh Chupan, Ghund, Parvaz, Yarkh, Pasar 
and Shiva-i-Shighnan.^ Before Khusrau Shah was able to adopt 
any plan for avenging himself, he sustained a defeat at the hands 
of Shahi Beg Khan. But when Shahi Beg Khan established him- 
self in the kingdom of Khusrau Shah, the Mir of the Hazara 
refused to yield to him, and after a few engagements, the Hzbeg 
were repulsed. In those days, all the upper defiles {tang-i-halal of 
Badakhshan were held by Mirza Abii Bakr. 

After Mirza Khan had establLshed his power in Badakhshan, he 
was still trammelled [darmanda"^ by the hostility of the Hzbeg. 
Nor was he able to restrain the usurpations of Mirza Abd Bakr. 
[The country extending] from the upper defiles \tan(j-i-hala\ as 
far as Sarigh Chupan, had fallen under the jurisdiction of Kash- 
ghar. “When your enemies are occupied with each other, sit 
down at your ease with your friends ; ” this saying applies to the 

' Three lines of rhetoric omitted. — ^R. 

- This is given in a verse of four lines containing the words : — ha daulat Mirza 
Haidar = 923. — E. 

■’ Viz., the snmmer of 924, or 1518 a.d. 

* All these names are easily recognised except Parrdz. At first sight it would 
appear to stand for Harirdz, and X believe that to be the place intended, although 
the initial letter cannot be read as a 2> in any of the MSS. The Turki MS , 
which is usually the most perfect and trustworthy on the subject of names, 
specially points the letter in order to make it a P. Xevertheless I suspect that 
it is only a misrendering of a little known name. The other places named, all 
pioint to the direction of Daricdz, and there is every probability that, up till quite 
recent times, it was regarded as a Haziira (or hill district) of Badakhshan, 
equally with the various divisions of "Wakhan, Shighnan, etc, Ghund and 
Shiwa are marked on all maps ; Pasar is the upper division of Eoshan, in which 
stands the village of Tash-Kurghan, or Soniib on the Bartang; while Vtlrkh, 
or Yarokh, is a small village and district at the lower end of Eoshan, near the 
border of Darwaz, Parytin, near Jarm in Badakhshan, might possibly be a 
reading of Parrdz, but it does not lie in the direction towards which the author 
is obviously pointing. 


L’ A 
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state of affairs [at that timel During twelve years, the districts 
above the upper gorges were outside of Badakhshau, and formed a 
part of Kashghar. The Kh.-in, therefore, after his conquest of 
Ki'ishghar, ordered those districts to be divided into [administra- 
tive' sections as if tliey formed part of the province of Kashghar. 
d'hither he sent Mir Beg Muhammad, whose story has been told 
above, and during [his] government, Wakhan was a Hazara of 
the Hazarajat of Badakhshan. 

The people of Badakhshan call the frontier [between Badakh- 
sluin and WakhanJ Daruzulchan. The Kashghari call it Sdriyli 
Cltupun. The people of Darazukhtin took violent possession of it 
and appealed to Mirza Khan for protection. ^ [They said ; “ Let 
us become the subjects of Mirza Khan.’’] So Mirza Khan took 
possession of the country without hesitation, his claim being that 
it belonged originally to Badakhshan : nay more, that Badakhshan 
was but another name for these Hazarajat. Mirza Aba Bakr had 
taken it by force. "SVith the extinction of Mirza Aba Bakr’s 
power, the region should again fall within its original [kingdom 
of Badakhshanj. Everything returns to its prime origin. [Mirza] 
Khan also contended as follows ; “ In consequence of Mirza Aba 
Bakr’s conquests, this country was cut off from its ancient attach- 
ment and was. for twelve years, under the jurisdiction of Kashghar. 
The Empieror, with the help of his brave troops, delivered into 
my power the regions usurped by Mirza Aba Bakr. If you desire 
to have this kingdom it will be necessary, in the first place (on 
account of my relationship to the Emperor), that I should send 
him a salutation and beg him to despatch an army to assist me, as 
I am too weak [to act independently]. . . . 'When so requested 
he may answer : ‘ that country which I have unlocked with the 
key of conquest, yoti may take possession of without fear.’ After 

* The three last sentences arc obscure, and read somewhat ditferently in the 
dift’erent texts; but I believe the true sense to be preborved in the translation. 
The name of Dmdzut.hun is new to me: I know it neither locally, nor in any 
book or document, modem or ancient. It evidently originates with some Persian 
or (ilialcha (not Tuiki) speaking people. 3Io3t probably it was peculiar to the 
locality itself, and is now obsolete. It may be mentioned also, that the first two 
syllables of the name have no connection with the word (taar, meaning a valley or 
gorge' that word is difterently spelled. I suspect that the teim intended is 
]Jaruzi-t-\] a]:]inn. or I)ardz~}\ iihli/tn, and tfiat it points to the long narrow 
valley of the iipia r Panjab, sometimes known in modern days as Sarigh Chupdn or 
SftrhaO. The word ton;// for *‘ a narrow” or “astrait” is often used; and even 
haht i is heard occasionally for “ a height or - small table-land.” It appears to me 
quite possible, theretore. that in the colloquial language of people who have to name 
briefly, and for pr.ictical purport the various features of a mountainous country, 
such a term as ihirdzi may easily have grown up out of the adjective drdz, or long. 
Parallel instances to this kind of adjectival nomenclature are to be found in 
English, in such terms as the i.arrows of the Hugh, the “ broads ” of Norfolk, 
the •“ flats” in New South Wales, etc. 

" This speech is so obscure and involved, that it is only possible to give a brief 
and freely translated abridgment of it. When fully and literally translated, it 
makes no sense: and even in the few sentences now standing in the text, I am 
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informal communications, such, as these, had passed between 
[the two Khims] the matter was finally conolmled by the Khan 
marching against Badakhshan. 

At the time when he determined upon this, one of Mirza Aha 
Bakr’s sons, whom my uncle had protected F and cared fori as a 
child of his own, ran away : the report got abroad that he had 
gone to Suyunjuk Khan to inform him of the Khan’s movements, 
and to induce him [to attack] Kashghar. On this account I was 
left in Kashghar, where I busied myself with the management of 
all that was important in the affairs of that country. Mirza Aba 
Bakr’s son was overtaken on the road, and put to death by some 
persons who had been sent in pursuit of him. 

The Khan advanced into Badakhshan and carried all before 
him. Mirza Khan, helpless and in despair, took refuge in Kala-i- 
Zafar, and gnawed his hands with the teeth of regret, for having 
done what had been better left undone. When the Khan saw that 
absolute ruin had fallen upon [Mirza Khan] and his country, 
he was moved to pity and withdrew. Mirza Khan, moreover, 
realising his own [weakness] did not make any further attempt 
to overstep his boundaries. Down to the present day that 
country remains under Kashghar. 

Thus was the dust of dissension raised between those two rela- 
tions on account of a few acts of inhumanity. To the end of their 
lives they carried on official intercourse, but their protestations 
of friendship were usually tainted with insincerity ; while [the 
people of] the country itself, were faithful neither to Mirza Khan 
at the beginning, nor to the Khan afterw'ards. In short, the Khan 
withdrew from Badakhshan with pomp and ceremony, and on 
reaching Yarkand, his capital, gave himself up to all kinds of 
rejoicing and pleasure. 


not sure that the author’s meaning is correctly conveyed. The broad facts, how- 
ever, remain : that Sultan Said Khan based his right to Sarigh Chupan on Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s conquest and tenure of the district for twelve years, while, in the 
meantime, he had become the Mirza’s successor, and heir to his kingdom. 
Mirza Khan contended that Sarigh Chupan was an integral part of Badakh- 
shan, and had been wrongfully detached by the superior force of Aba Bakr. 
He confessed himself too weak to offer armed resistance, but put forward the 
desire of the inhabitants to live under his rule. He also reminded the Khan 
that it was his cousin Baber, who had put him in possession of Badakhshan 
(alluding to the events of 913, or 1507) and threatened to call him in again. 
But the Khan, feeling himself the stronger, and knowing perhaps, that Baber 
was too much engaged in India, at this time, to take any active interest in 
Badakhshan, out all argument short by marching on Kila-Zafar. 


2 A 2 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

THE KHAX’s SECOSH INTEUVIEW WITH MAXSLU KHAN. 

In tlie following year, Haiisur Khan jiM'poseil visiting his helovocl 
paternal aunt, Daulat Sultan Khiinim, in order that, by looking on 
her kind face, his grief at the loss of his father might be mitigatedS 
The Kh;in having agreed to this, [Hansur Khan] set out for Aksu 
in the summer of that year, and in the same manner, on the same 
spot, and with similar formalities, as on the occasion of their first 
interview, they met, and the bonds of affection were drawn tighter. 
After this, each returned to his own seat of government. Prom 
this date — 926 — to 928 [1520-221 the Khan and his people enjoyed 
perfect repose and freedom from care, nothing occurring which 
would be Avorthy of record. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

CONCLUSION OF THE AFFAIIiS OF BABAR. PADISHAH AFI'EP. HIS EETaP.N 
TO K.IbuL. death of Ills BP.OTHER SULTAN NASIP. MIRZ.A. 
CAUSE OF THE IN3UBORDINA ITOS OF HIS AMIP.S. 

That point in Rubar Padishah’s history has been reached, at which 
he returned from Kundaz to Kabu], He committed Kabul to the 
care of his brother Sult;in Xiisir ilirza, who [however] died from 
excessive indulgence in wine in the course of the year 921. 
[Couplet] .... Ghazna had belonged to Sultan Xasir Mirza, 
and after his death a dispute arose among the Amirs of that town, 
which took the form of a mutiny, in Avhich all the Moghuls and 
the rest of the people in the Emperoi’s servuce joined. As for 
example, Mir Shiram, the uncle of the Emperor’s mother, who had 
spent all his life in the Emperor’s serA'ice ; his brother, Mir Mazid, 
Jaka, Kul Xazar, and others; also of ihe Chaghatsii and Tajik 
Amirs, Maulami Babii Bashaghiri and his brother Btiba Shaikh. 
This Mauliina Baba Avas one of the associates \isharilf\ of the 
village of Bashaghir in Samarkand. He won such faA’our with 
the Emperor that, Avhen the latter took MaA'ara-un-Xahr, he gave 
Maulami Baba the government of Samarkand, Hratippa, and 
part of Kuhistiin. Others [aaEo rebelled were] Mir Ahmad, whose 

' The Turki MS. substitutes for this passage ; “ being prompted thereto by tlie 
extreme warmth of his atfection for her.” — E. 
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story has been given above, and bis brother Kitta Beg (the one 
being Governor of Tashkand, and the other of iSairam) Maksnd 
Karak, Sultan Kuli, Chunak, and others. These were all distin- 
guished Amirs and great chiefs. But Satan took possession of 
their brains, and put there, in the place of sound reason, vain- 
glory and wickedness, which are the outcome of cursed natures. 

They rose in rebellion, putting round their necks the accursed 
collars left behind by Mir Ayub. In short, after a few intrigues 
and skirmishes, a pitched battle was fought between themselves 
and the Emperor. As soon as the opposing troops had been drawn 
up facing each other, the son of Amir Kasim Kuchin, named Amir 
Kambar Ali, arrived from Kunduz with a powerful force, and the 
rebels were defeated. [A proverb] .... Several of them were 
captured [and met with their due reward ; others fled in shame to 
Kashghar.] Among these were Mir Shiram and his brothers, who 
[on the occasion of the Khan’s first interview, and conclusion of 
peace, with Mansur Khan] had gone to wait on the Khim, and had 
remained for some time in his service. They were ashamed and 
dejected. Mir Mazid, on account of insnfBcient means of livelihood, 
went to Tibet in hopes of plunder. But at Ghazwa ^ a stone fell 
on his head, and he was killed. 

Mir Shiram, likewise, finding it impossible to stay near the 
Khan, returned to the Emperor, who with bis usual benevolence, 
received him kindly, and closing the eye of wrath on his wrong- 
doings, opened the eye of favour upon past services. He, however, 
soon afterwards, left this faithless world. The Emperor, having 
become flrml}' established in Kabul, marched upon Kandahar, which 
was then in the hands of Shtih Beg, son of Zulnun ^ Arghun, as 
mentioned above. He besieged it for five years. At length, Shah 
Beg, having resolved on flight, went to Sivi, and thence to Tatta, 
which he took, together with Ucha and Bakar, ^ as will be 
mentioned in the proper place. The Emperor, having captured 
Kandahar, proceeded to Hindustan. He made several inroads, but 
retired after each one. At last, he met, in a pitched battle at 
Panipat, the Ughan Sultan, Ibrahim, ■* the son of Sultan Iskandar, 
who was king at that time. ® Ibrahim’s army numbered more 

' The word appears rather as Ghazica in one text, but the others mention no 
place-name. I can find no name to answer to Ghazwa in Ladak, or on the road 
to it. 

- This name, here and elsewhere, has been spelled Zulnun for convenience of 
recognition of a historical personage; but the proper spelling should be Zu’un 
Aun— as in the original texts. 

^ This would mean that he cont|ucred Sibi and the whole of Sind from the 
Della of the Indus up to near Multan ; for of the many places in upper India 
bearing the name of Ucli, or Vcha. the one indicated here is the ancient town 
situated on the Panjnad, 70 miles S S.W. of Multan. See note 2, p. 431). All 
these names are easily recognised. 

■■ The Al'gliiin Snlt.ni, Ilrrahhn I.idi. ITghun should read A'Ujhun. 

“ The battle of Psinipat, April 21, 1526. 
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than 100,000 men, but the Emperor utterly defeated him with 
10,000 men. He and his army became possessed of so much 
treasure, that all the world, from there to Eum and to Khitai, 
benefited by it. The rich brocades of Eum and the embroidered 
satins of Khitai, which are scarce in those countries, were found 
in ass-loads. All this will be explained presently. 


CHAPTEE LXVII. 

SETTLEMENT OF MOGHUHST.4.N AND THE KlliGHlZ. BEGINNING OF 
RASHID sultan’s career. 

In the year 028 ri522] the Khan conceived the plan of invading 
Hoghulistan, and subduing the Kirghiz. He was prompted thei eto 
by several considerations, the first of which was as follows : It 
has been mentioned that in the year 923 ho had made Muhammad 
Kirghiz prisoner, because he, after having taken Abdullah, son 
of Kuchuni Khiin, in battle, had let him go fiee again, and had 
sent some poor e.xcuses [for his action] to the Khan. For this he 
was detained in prison for five years, and the Kirghiz, who [all 
this time] were without a chief, carried plunder and rapine into 
the territories of Turkistan, Sairam, Andijan, and Akhsi ; they had 
been guilty of many excesses, carrying off into bondage many 
Musulman women and children. Although these provinces were 
under the government of the Shaibim, and these people were his 
old enemies, the Khan, being a pious and God-fearing man, was 
offended. He determined to avert this misfortune from the 
Musulmans, and thereby to secure a high place in the next world 
and a good name in the present one. Besides this, Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, w'hose valiant and worthy services have been spoken of 
above, had, according to his natural instincts, a great longing for 
31oghulistan. He always complained of town life, and pined for 
the plains of Moghulistan. He had been appointed Atdbeg to 
Biibil Sultan, son of Khalil Sultan (and a nephew of the Khan), 
and had had the care of his education from the age of seven till he 
was fifteen. 

He represented to the Khan ; “ By the grace of God, the 
Moghul Uhis — both man and beast — have so greatly increased in 
numbers, that the wide grazing grounds of Kashgbar have become 
too confined for them, and frequent quarrels arise concerning 
pasture. If you will issue a decree [to sanction ray doing so1, I 
will take Babii Sultan into Moghulistan, subdue the whole of that 
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country, and reduce the affairs of the Kirghiz to order, so that our 
people may have ample pasture and quiet minds.” The Khan 
quite approved of this proposal, and held a consultation with his 
Amirs, who were unanimous in their concurrence, with the excep- 
tion of my uncle, who said : “ The first part of this plan is most 
reasonable, but it is not advisable to send B;iba Sultan. For the 
Moghuls, being originally from Moghulistan, have a natural 
attachment to that country, and as soon as it is conquered they 
will all wish to return thither. If Baba Sultan is there, he will 
be offended should we forbid [the Moghuls going there] ; and 
should we not forbid them, the whole mass of them will rush in, 
the inevitable result of which will be confusion and discord. 
Instead of [Baba], let us send Kashid Sultan, your son ; let him 
become ever so powerful, that cannot injure you ; and if it is seen 
lit to hinder the people from migiating into Moghulistan, he, at 
any rate, will not object. If they should do so [there is nothing 
to be feared, for he is your son].” 

In the meantime, Khwaja Ali Bahildur died from excessive wine- 
drinking. Thus the conduct of the expedition devolved upon 
llashid Sultan. Now it happened that at this time my sister (by 
the daughter of Sayyid-as-Sadat Khavand-zada Sultan Muhammad 
Arhangi) had been wedded to Baba Sultan. Nevertheless my 
uncle did not allow this family tie to stand in the way, but caused 
liashid Sultan to be appointed for the enterprise. Baba Sultan 
was much offended, but my uncle feared nothing ; he persisted in 
pushing forward Eashid Sultan, and proposed a plan which shall 
be mentioned later. 

It is now necessary to give some account of the country of 
Moghulistan. No book contains an exact description of its locali- 
ties : though incidentally, in some histories, the names of a few 
towns are given, and in the Suvar-i-Akdlim and the Taarif-i-Buldun 
may be found some notices. For the most part these accounts 
are inaccurate ; but all that can be verified in them, I will state 
here in abridgment. 
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CHAPTER LX VIII. 

EXTEACTS FEOM THE JAHAN-KUSHAI OF ALA-UD-DIX MUHAMMAD 
JUVAINI.^ 

(I HAVE copied exactly what the author has written descriptive of 
Moghulistan). Thus it is written in the Jahdn-Kiialidi, that the 
dwelling, original seat, and birthplace of the Tatar was a valley 
devoid of cultivation;^ the length and breadth of which was seven 
or eight months’ journey. It is bounded on the east by the country 
of Khitai, on the west by the province of Uighur, on the north 
bj' Kara Kiz and Salinkai,^ and on the south by a side \Jdnih] of 
Tangut. Of these four limiting countries \}iudud\ mentioned in 
the Jahdn-Kushai, Khitai is definitely known, and [can be] speci- 
fied. But what [the author] calls ‘ Uighur ’ is quite unknown at 
the present time ; it is not understood which country is nieant.‘‘ 
Xoris anything now known of Kara Kiz and Salinkai,nor have any 
places been discovered with such names. The name of Tangut is 
frequently mentioned in Moghul histories. At the outset of 
Chingiz Kahn’s conquests, he sent an army thither. Uktai Kaan 
also, when settling his dominions, sent some persons to Tangut, 
among other places ; and from the way it is spoken of in histories, 
it was evidently a very important province. At that time the 
king of this country bore the name of Shidarku. Most histories 
state that his army numbered 800,000 men. However, at the 
present time it is not even known where it was. Thus it is 
impossible to say anything about those limiting countries which 
are specified in books.^ 

’ Tlie heading is somewhat misleading, for the chapter is not an “extract” 
from the Jahdn-Kushai, but rather an account of the author’s own, based on that 
book. 

- From the Koran S. XIV., v. 40. — E. 

“ Kara Kiz would be Lake Zaisan, or the place of that name on its banks ; 
Salinkai, the Selenga river in northern Mongolia. 

* The author of the Jahdn Kushai (writing about 1259 A.D.) has pcrhai>s 
better reason for making the Uighur country tlie western border of Moghulistan 
than Mirza Haidar gives him credit for. He is alluding, no doubt, to the king- 
dom of the Ilak Khans in Turkistan and to Mavaia-un-Nahr, which was under 
the rule of an Uighur dynasty down to about the year 1213, and consequently 
almost to within the writer’s own lifetime. (See note, p. 287.) 

[ It was towards the end of the career of Chingiz, that Sliidarhu became king 
of Tangut; indeed the campaign which Chingiz undei took against that country, 
at the close of the year 1225, was his last. Tangut was, as Mirza Haidar says, 
a powerful kingdom at that time. It played a gieat part in Chinese history for 
about a hundred years, and Tangut rulers conquered large tracts of territory 
from the Chinese and the Uighurs. It may be said to have included, in its h st 
d.ayf. all the regions lying between Turfan'and the Chinese province of Shansi, 
together with Zaidaiu — the homeland of the |>cople — and some portions of northern 
Tibet. The name of the king here mentioned is variously written — Shidarku 
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In the same way, some of the towns in Moghnlistan are men- 
tioned by name and described, in standard works. Among them is 
Bala-Sakun, which in the Suvar-i-Akdlim is reckoned among the 
cities of Khitai, and called ‘ Khan Baligh ’ ; while in Moghnlistan 
and Kara Khitai they have written the same ‘ Bala Sakun.’ They 
have applied the name to no other citj'.^ In hooks of repnte and 


Shidurgho, ShidasTcu, etc. — while, according to the TahdJ:at-i-Ndsiri, he styled 
himself the Tingri TDian (or Heavenly King), and was known to the Chinese as 
lA-Hten. The country also is found mentioned under many names and corrup- 
tions of names. Tangut, Tingit, KosTii, Kashin, etc., are the most common among 
western Asiatic writers ; Bsia and Host among the Chinese. Indeed it is this 
last name, meaning “ west' of the river ” (i.c. the Yellow Eiver) that has been 
corrupted^ into Koshi, etc. The Tibetans seem to have known it as Minyog. By 
Mirza Haidar’s time Tangut had sunk to very small proportions, and it is now 
only' a geographical expression, for there is no separate state bearing the name. 

The story of Shidarku and Chingiz’s last war with Tangut wiU be found in 
Sir H. Howorth’s Northern Frontagers of China (J. R. A. S.. xv., (v.s.) pp. 472 
seqgi), the Haltib us Siyar (Price’s Mahd. Hist., ii., pp. 535-6), Major Eaverty’a 
Tahahdt-i-Ndsiri, pp. 1084 seqq., etc. 

It may be added that, according to Mr. W. Woodville EockhiU, Tangut is only 
another name for Tibet in general — the Si Tsang of the Chinese. “ The word 
Tangut," he writes, “is interchangeable with Hsi-Tsang, or Tibet, although 
since Col. Prejevalsky’s travels, it has come to be used by Europeans as desig- 
nating the Tibetan-speaking tribes in the Kokonor region, known to Tibetans as 
Andowa and Panaka.” In saying this Mr. EockhiU is, I presume, referring to 
the Chinese or Mongol nomenclature ; as is the case also when, in another 
passage, he cites a Chinese work to the effect that : “ The name Tangutan was 
originally' applied to tribes of Turkish origin living in the Altai.” Although 
the name Tangut was in use for the regions about Zaidam, Kokonor, etc., many 
centuries before Col. Prejevalsky’s time, and although the Tangut tribes can 
never have been Turks (in an ethnical sense), the application of the word, as 
pointed out by Mr. EockMU, is interesting and instructive. (See Mr. Eockhill’s 
valuable papers on Tibet in J. K. A. S.. 1891, pp. 21, 189, etc.) 

' It is quite possible that this curiously inaccurate statement may, indeed, have 
some truth in it. The work the author names, may very likely call Khan-baligh 
— the Cambalu of Marco Polo and the Mongol name for the modem Peking — by 
the Turki term Bala Sdghun — or Bdla-Sdhun, as Mirza Haidar spells it. It is 
known that Karakorum was, and even is to the present day, ^own as Bala 
Sdkun, and it seems not unlikely that the name was used, in a general way, to 
denote a large town, or capital of some influential ruler. StUl it is evident that 
Mirza Haidar is not alluding here, to any capital in northern China or in Mongolia, 
but to the seat of the old Turkish dynasty of Western Turkistan. It is all the 
more strange that he should have allowed himself to faU into an apparent 
confusion, seeing that he cites, immediately below, an account of Bdla-Sahun by 
Eashid-ud-Din, which shows that it was an altogether separate city from Khan- 
baligh. He had, moreover, the Jahdn-Kushai before him, where an exactly 
similar description of Bala-Sdkun is given to that in Eashid-ud-Din, who 
apparently copied from the Jahdn-Kushai. 

There is every reason to believe that the Bdla-Sdkun spoken of in this passage, 
was situated on or near the head waters of the Karagaty branch of the Eiver 
Chu in Moghulistan, and that it was, up to the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, the capital of the Hak Khans, or the so-called Afrasiabi Turks ; while 
later it became, for a time, the chief town of the Kara-Khitai. (See note 1, 
p. 287). 

As there has been some difference of opinion respecting the identity and posi- 
tion of Bdla-Sdkun, it may be worth while to explain, in this place, that probably 
the basis of our information, regarding the times when it flourished, is the brief 
account contributed by Ala-ud-Din Ata Mulk, Juvaini, in the Jahdn-Kushai, a 
work that he completed about the year 1259. He had himself travelled through 
the country in question, when on a mission to the court of Mangu Kaitn at 
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histories, Bala-Stikun is said to have been one of the cities built by 
Afrasiab, and [the authors] have praised it very highly. In the 
Mujmd-ut-TavariJcli it is written: “ Bala-Sakun, until the time of 


Karakorum, and Uad made several other journeys in Turkistan and the neighbour- 
ing regions. He may be assumed, therefore, to have heard the rights of a story 
wliicli was, in his day, not particularly ancient. His work is one of the few 
original ones of the period of which it treats. Unfortunately it has never been 
translated into any European language, but some extracts from it have been 
published by D'Ohsson, and these have been utilised by many subsequent 
writers. On the subject of the city itself, D’Ohsson’.s extract (i. p. 4B3) merely 
shows that the building of Bdla-SdX ttn is attributed to Afrasiab. otherwise Buku- 
Khan, beheved (according to tradition) to have been the first of the lino of 
so-called Afrasiabi kings of Turkistan ; that it stood among fine pastures in a 
well- watered plain ; and that after the time of the Kara-Khitai invasion, in the 
twelfth centure-, it tvas called by the Mongols "Gu-balik.” No geographical 
indication of its position is given ; and all that can be inferred is that it stood 
within the very uncertain limits of what was then called Turkistan. From 
another extract, however, (i., p. 107) it may — by inference again — be placed a 
little more precisely towards thi‘ southern part of Turkistan — i.e. near the 
northern limit of Farghiina. Abul Ghazi is equally unsatisfactory in his 
reference to the situation of Bdla-Sdkun. But some of the Arab geographers of 
an earlier epoch are more explicit, and they point to the city having stood at no 
great distance from Kashgbar. Thus Abul-feda (ii., pt. 2, p. 227). quoting from 
a work called the Lobuh, says that it wa.s on the frontier of Turkistan, near 
Kashghar ; Mukaddasi (as cited by Sprenger. p. 19) places it within the province 
of Isfijiib (which was the ancient representative of the present Chimkent) and 
very near Merke. on one of the upper aflluents of the Chu. Sprenger, also, on 
the authority of Ibn-Khordadba and Kodama, gives (pp 22-3) the distance from 
Isfijab to ‘‘the capital of the Turkish Khan’" as 75 I'arasangs. and he demon- 
strates (p. xxvi.) that a farasang was equal to three Arabian miles, while each of 
the latter he calculates at a fraction over one Engli.sh geographical mile. Thus 
one farasang might be about English statute miles, making the total 
distance fiom Isfijiib about 281 statute miles. Whether by “the capital of the 
Turkish Khan,” Bdla-Sdh-ttu is intended, i.s of course uncertain, but taking the 
nomenclature of the periorl into consideration, it may, I think, be concluded that 
this and no other town must be meant. The late Mr. E. Schuyler, who studied 
the subject of Bdla-!ydkun and other old sites iu Turkistan. presumed this to be 
the case {Gen. Mag, 1871, p. 389) and his opinion is worthy of attention. If 
281 miles be measured off to the E.N.E. of Chimkent, so as just to clear the 
great range of mountains, now called the “.-Vlexander chain,” and allowing 
one-fifth tor windings of the road, a jxiint will be reached within the upper 
system of the Chu, about 50 miles west of Constantinowski, and about 33 miles 
east-north-eastward of Merke — or approximately in Lat. 43 and Long. 73 ’40 
from Greenwich. 

There is, however, another way of arriving, or endeavouring to arrive, at the 
position of Bdln-Sdknn. Mr. Schuyler (Joe. cit.) has given, in translation, a 
valuable extract on the subject from the “ Chronicle of the chief astrologer ” at 
the court of the Osmanli Sultan, Muhammad IV. This author was an Arab 
who lived from 1630 to 1701, and is usually known as the “ Munajim Bashi.” 
Two passages from this extract run: (1) “ Balasagun .... situated at the 
beginning of the 7th climate in 102° of Long., and 48° of Lat., not far from 
Kashghar, and considered from of old the boundary city of Turkistan.” 
(2) “ Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate, in 106 of Long., and 
45 of Lat . . .” Thus the ditference of longitude between the two towns 
would be 4 - and the difference of Lat. 3°. Now the latitude and longitude of 
Kashghar were correctly fixed by Col. H. Trotter, K.E., in 1873-4. If we take 
his values (to the nearest half deerree) as 394 N. and 76 E and apply to them 
the diflerences m the Munajim Bashi’s figures, we obtain for Bdla-Sdkun Lat. 424 
N., and Long. 72 E.. approximately. This would be a point altogether west of 
the Chu basin, on the head streams of the Talas, about 80 miles S.E. of Taraz, 
(or Aulia-Ata) and about HO miles (allowing, on this more plain section of the 
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the Kara Khitai, was under the rule of the offspring [and descend- 
ants] of Afrasiab. The Gur Khan of Kara Khitai took it from one 
of these descendants, Ilak Khan, and made it his own capital. For 

road, one sixth for deviations) from Chimkent. Again, it ■will be found that in 
the geographical tables of Sadik Ispahan!, Sdla-Sdkun is placed (p. 76) in 
Lat. 16, and Long. 107, while to Kashghar is assigned (p. 126) Lat. 44, and 
Long. 106. Applying the differences between these figures and Col. Trotter’s 
value, in the same way as before, we get for Bdla-Sakun Lat. 41i, and Long. 77, 
or a position just on the banks of the Narin river, nearly fifty miles above Fort 
Narin. Fm'ther, the Arab geographer Abul-feda supplies us with two more 
indications of the position of Bdla-Sdkun, with reference to Kashghar. One of 
these, on the authority of Atwal, is a perfect one, and results (when computed as 
before) in Lat. 43T0, and Long. 71 ; while the other, on the authority of Kanun, 
fails in the Latitude, and furnishes the Longitude only as 72J. 

Thus the positions taken from the Arab ■writers stand : — 

Munajim Bashi . . Lat. 42-30, and Long. 72-00 fr. Greenwich. 

Siidik Ispahan! . . „ 41-30 „ ,, 77 00 „ „ 

Atwal . . . . „ 43-10 „ „ 71-00 „ „ 

Kanun . . . /2 30 ,, ,, 

The mean of these data, to the nearest half degree, would be Lat. 42J, and 
Long. 73 ,- or a point near the sources of some of the heads of the Karagaty branch 
of the Chu, some eighty-five statute miles E.S.E. of Aulia-Ata, and about twenty- 
six miles S.S.W. of llerke. Other statements of the Latitude and Longitude of 
Bdla-Sdkun are to be found in the writings of Asiatic geographers, but as no 
value is given for any other scientifically fixed point in the neighbourhood, to 
which the figures may be referred, they cannot be utilised. 

The only conclusion that can be arrived at is, that the positions assigneil by 
the Arab authors are wortliless for anything approaching an accurate determi- 
nation. All that can be gathered from tiiem is that the city most likely stood among 
the left head-tributaries of the Chu, and was more probably to the north than to the 
south of the Alexander mountains. In this way it may be said not to differ seriously 
with the position which Sir H. Howorth woulS assign to the to-wn, after examining 
the narratives of the Chinese travellers, Hinen Tsang and Hueli. He finds that 
the city, known in those days to the Chinese by the name of Su-Yeh, stood 
almost certainly on the River Chu, and not far from the northern slopes of the 
Alexander mountains. Also that it -was the capital of the Turkish kingdom of 
that region, and therefore, Bdla-Sdkun under another name. This conclusion 
appears to be extremely likely, more especially when it is considered in connec- 
tion with Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary, which places Su-Yeli at 540 or 550 li oast of 
Taraz, and north of a range of snowy mountains ; for taking five li to the mile, 
for Hiuen Tsang’s time — or about 1 10 miles — and allowing one-fifth for devia- 
tions along the skirts of the hills, Su-Yeh would be located about eighty-eight 
miles, in direct distance, eastward of Taraz (Aulia-Ata), or at a spot only just to 
the west of Merke. This bears out also Mr. Schuyler’s contention. (See for 
Howorth, Geo. Mag., 1875, pp. 215-17, and for Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary, Beal’s 
Buddhist Records, i., p. 26.) 

As regards the orthography of the name, Mirza Haidar throughout writes 
Bdla-Sdkun, and for this reason I have retained that form. When, however, he 
comes to the passage in the Jahdn-Kuskai, which includes the name said to have 
been given to the town by the Mongols, he writes Ohar bdlik, while in D’Ohssou 
and other extracts from the Jahdn-Kushai hitherto published, this name has 
always stood Ou-bdlik, and has been translated “ good city.” Desiring to clear 
up this discrepancy, I examined, with Mr. Ross, the British Museum copy of the 
Jahdn-Kushai, and am satisfied that (in that copy at any rate) the name should 
be read Ghar-bdligh, or possibly Ghur-bdligh. 'The passage runs “ . . . . they 
passed on to Bdla Sdkun, which the Moghuls now call Ghar [or Ghurj-baligh. 
'The Amir of that country claims descent from Afrasiiib.” Thus in the original 
■we find Sdkun instead of Sdghun, Moghuls instead of Mongols, and Ghar (or 
perhaps Ghur) in place of Gu ; while there is no sentence alter the word Ghar- 
bdlik to indicate that the meaning of the name is good city.” (See, among 
other works, D’Ohsson, i., pp. 433 and 442 ; Bretschneider, i., p. 226.) 
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ninety-five years Bala-Siikun remained, the capital of Kara Khitai, 
and all the countries on this side of the Jihun — that is, to the east 
of it — carried tribute to Bala-Sakun. The Moghuls call Bala- 
Sakun, ‘ Ghar-baligh.’ The author of the Surah-ul-LuyJtat, in his 
Supplement, says that his father was one of the traditionists [Mfiz] 
of Bala-Siikun. He gives, in this Supplement, the names of eminent 
men [afazifi of every town. In Samarkand he reckons fewer than 
ten. But in Bala-Sakun he mentions Ihe names of a great number 
of learned and notable persons, and quotes traditions concerning 
some of them. Tlio mind is incapable of conceiving how there 
could have been, at one time and in one city, so many men of 
eminence, and that now neither name nor trace is to be found of 
Bahl-Scikun. Kor have I ever heard of a place called Ghar- 
baligh. 

Another town mentioned in books is Taniz. It is said that the 
Moghuls call Tanlz, ‘ Ytingi ’ ; and this Yaugi is placed in Moghul- 
istan. There are many men of Yangi in Mavara-un-Nahr who are 
called • Yangiligh.’ Xow in those deserts [mafaza], which they call 
Y'cingi, there are remains of many cities, in the form of domes, 
minarets, and traces of schools and monasteries; but it is not 
evident which of these ruined cities was Yangi, or what were the 
names of the others. 

Another famous town was Almaligh,' which is known at the 
present day. The tomb of Tughluk Timur Khiin is there, together 
with [other] traces of the city’s prosperity. The dome of the 
Khan’s tomb is remarkable, being lofty and decorated ; while on 
the plaster, inscriptions are written. I recall one-half of a line, 
from one of the books, namely : “ This court [bdrgdh] was the 
woik of a master- weaver {shar-hd/Y ’ — words which show that 
this master M-as an Iniki ; for in Irak they call a weaver [jdma- 
hdf] • sliar-bdf.’ As far as I can recollect, the date inscribed on that 
dome was .«even hundred and sixty and odd.^ 

There are many other cities in Moghulistan, in which traces 
remain of very tine buildings. In some places they still stand 
intact.^ In [the district of] Jud"* there are traces of an important 
town, and remains of minarets, domes, and schools. Since the 

’ Almaligh — the Armalee of the mediseval European travellers — was the 
capital of Chaghatai Klian and his immediate successors. It was situated on, or 
near, the Hi river, in the neighbourhood of the modem town of Kulja. During 
the Mongol period it Mas a Latin bishopric, and had previously, most likely 
been a Mestorian See. (See Cathay, pp ccxxii., 236, etc.) 

- The death of Tughluk Timur was about 761 H., or 1363 a.d. 

^ Tlie Persian texts are incomplete here. The Turk! MS. reads : — “ In some 
places, where the buildings were solid they will stand, in others they have been 
restored, vhile in others again they have already fallen into ruins.” 

* This word may be read Juv or Jud. or the J in each case may be replaced by 
C/i The Tiirki MS. has: — “a village called /«.” It seems possible that the 
region, ■ r district, of the River Om maybe intended. See text, immediately below. 
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name of that town is not known, the Moghuls call it ‘ Minara.’ 
In the same place is also a dome made of stone, into which the 
following inscription has been cut, in the Naskhi writing ; “ This 
is the tomb of [titles omitted] Imam Muhammad Fakih Bala 
Sakuni [Arabic invocation], who died in the year 711. Written by 
Khwaja Omar Hadavi.” Jud is a district [mauza^ of Moghulistan, 
of a month’s journey in lengtb. In it there are many cities like 
this one. 

In Moghulistan there is a place \jnausa] called Yumghal,'^ which 
is well known. There a dome is to be found, half fallen into 
min. The inscription on it reads ; '■ Shah Jalil, son of Kism, son 
of Abbas. . . The rest has broken away, so it is not clear 
whether this was his tomb, or whether the inscription refers to some 
one else. God alone knows. Such remains as these are to be found 
all over Moghulistan, but the names of the towns are never known. 
The tomb of Maulana Sakkaki, author of “ The Key ” 
has a lofty dome. It is situated on the banks of the Eiver Tika, 
which flows from the foot of the lake.^ With the exception of this 
dome, there are no remains in that place. It was either a town of 
which nothing is left, or else it was there that Chaghatai Khan 
slew [the Maulana], the building being afterwards raised [over the 
spot]. God knows best. The story of Maulana Sakkaki is told in 
histories. 

Beyond this, nothing is recorded of the districts \hadud'] of 
Moghulistan in the histories and books of former writers, nor does 
any one know the [above] names nowadays. What is now known 
as Moghulistan has a length and breadth of seven or eight months’ 
journey. Its eastern frontier adjoins the Kalmak country : that is 
to say, Baris Kul, Imal, and Irtish. It is bounded on the north by 
Kukcha-Tangiz, Bum Lish, and Karatal ; ^ on the west by Turkistan 
and Tashkand ; and on the south by the provinces of Farghana, 
Kashghar, Aksu, Chalish, and Turfan. 

Of these four boundaries I have seen the southern. From Tash- 

’ The name Jumgdl and Jumglidl, which occurs on modern maps in the heart 
of the region that was Moghulistan, may perhaps represent the \umglidl of the 
text. It is the name of one of the head tributaries of the Narin and of a small 
place — encampment or village— on its banks. 

- Which lake is not specified, but I take it to mean Issigh-Kul. The sentence 
may read in the Persian texts : “ which flows from Bat Kul,” but the Turki MS. 
makes the reading plain — ‘‘ from the foot of the lake.” Thus Pai-i-Kul should be 
read in the Persian. The Tiica river probably stands for the Tekes, which takes 
its rise near the eastern end, or foot, of Issigh-Kul, and flows eastward. 

^ These names tray be read Bdri Kul (sometimes Bdrkul, and in Chinese Pn- 
li-Kun), Imil and Irtish. KuJccha Tingiz or Tangiz is lake Balkash, and 
Kardtdl is the name of a river which flows into it from the south-east. Bumlish 
I cannot identify. As regards lake Balkash, Mr. J. Spbrer (in Petermann for 
1868, p. 74) says, Tengis is the old Kirghiz name, and that Balkash originated 
with the Zungars [who were Kalmaks]. But farther on (p. 393) he tells us that 
“ Balkhazi Nor,” meaning “ great lake,” is Kalmak, while the Kirghiz name is 
“ Ak Dengis,” or “ white lake.” The two statements are not quite consistent. 
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kand to Andijan is ten days’ journey ; from Andijan to Kashghar, 
twenty days ; from there to Aksu, fifteen days ; from Aksu to 
Chalish. twenty days ; fi oni Chalish to Turfan, ten days ; from 
Turfan to Baris Kul, fifteen days ; ^ and Baris Kul is the eastern 
boundary of Moghulistan. [The whole of the southern boundary] 
is about three months’ march at a medium pace, for it is ninety 
■stages. I have never visited the other three boundaries, but I 
have learned [something] about them from the descriptions of 
persons who have travelled in those quarters. The greater part of 
this country, which is seven or eight months’ journey [in circuit], 
is mountain or desert,- and is very beautiful and pleasant — so 
much so, that I am incapable of describing it in words. On the 
mountains and in the plains, grow numberless flowers, whose names 
no one knows ; they are not to be met with outside Moghul- 
istiin, nor can they possibly be described. The summer is, in most 
parts, quite temperate, so that if a single tunic \tdi ^•^irfa] be 
worn, no other covering is required, though even if more be worn, 
the heat does not make one uncomfortable. However, in some 
parts of the country, the temperature inclines to be cold. 

There are many large rivers in Moghulistan — as large, or nearly 
so, as the Jihun ; for example, the Ila, the Imil, the Irtish, and 
the Narin, not one of which is inferior to the Jihun or the Sihun. 
Most of them flow into the lake of Kukcha Tangiz, which sepa- 
rates Moghulistan from Uzbegistan. Its length is eight months’ 
journey,® and its breadth, in some parts, thirty farsdkhs, by estima- 
tion. In winter, when it is frozen over, the Uzbeg cross Kuk- 
cha Tangiz on the ice, and thus enter Moghulistan. By using all 
possible speed, they can cross in two nights and a day into 
Moghulistan, and can return in the same time. At the end of 
winter they cross with the same rapidity ; but at that time of the 
year it is dangerous, and it often happens that the ice gives way. 
On one occasion a hundred and twenty families, more or less, 
perished under the ice. The water of this lake is sweet. The 
same quantity of water that flows into the lake is not discharged 
from it. tVhat does flow out is about equivalent to one of 
the rivers which enters it. It flows down through Uzbegistan, 
under the name of Atal, and empties itself into the Kulzum 
[Caspian]. 

Another point of interest in Moghulistan is Issigh Kul, [a lake] 
into which nearly as much water flows as into Kukcha Tangiz. It 

' These stages are about correct, according to modern itineraries. 

• The word in the texts is sahra, and has been literally translated desert ; but 
sahra is often used to designate plains, open country, or “ steppes,” and it is 
employed in this sense here. 

^ There is either some mistake in this estimate of the length of the lake, or 
else it IS a reckless exaggeration. The estimate of 30 farsakhs (120 miles) for 
the breadth is also far too high, even if the broadest part be taken. 
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is twenty days’ journey/ and no water issues from it on any side. 
It is surrounded by hills. All the water that flows into it is 
sweet and agreeable, but once it enters the lake it becomes so 
bitter and salt that one cannot even use it for washing, for if any 
of it enters the eyes or mouth, severe inflammation is produced ; 
it has also a most unpleasant taste in the mouth. It is remarkably 
pure and clean, so that if, for example, some is poured into a 
china cup, no sediment appears at the bottom. The water of the 
rivers around is delicious. Aromatic herbs, flowers and fruit- 
bearing trees are plentiful, while the surrounding hills and plains 
abound in antelopes \ ahu] and birds. There are few localities in 
Moghulistiin more remarkable for their climate. 

From the year 916 the Kirghiz, for the reasons mentioned 
above, have rendered it impossible for any Moghul to live in 
Moghulistan. In the year 928 the Khan resolved to subdue 
Moghulistan, as shall be explained. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

RETURN TO THE THREAD OF THE HISTORY. 

* * ♦ * * 2 
The flocks and herds had so greatly increased, that the plains 
and hills of Kashghar could no longer provide sufBcient pasturage, 
and therefore, in order to satisfy the wants and demands of his 
people, the Khan formed the bold project of subduing Moghulistan. 
Moreover, the Kirghiz, who were for the most part devoid of faith 
and given over to evil deeds, had thoroughly intimidated the 
Musulmans of Turkistan, Shash and Farghana, by their constant 
invasions and forays. Although that province^ was under the 
rule of the Uzbeg Shaiban, who were his old enemies, the Khan, 
on account of his devotion to the faith and out of pity for the 
Musulmans, took the matter to heart, and determined that no 
Musulman should be molested and no infidel should prosper ; but 
rather that the Musulmans should thrive and the infidels should be 
subdued. For these two actions he expected to gain a goodreputa- 

‘ If twenty days’ journey in circuit is meant, the statement might be not far 
from correct. For some remarks on Issigh Kul, see note pp. 78-9. 

- This chapter opens with five lines of rhetoric (which are omitted) showing 
how the Khan desired to gain fame in this world and “ a high place ” in the 
next. — E. 

^ Apparently Farghana is meant. Only the words “da raldyat ” are used. 
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tion in this world and merit in the world to come. May God 
reward him well ! [Three couplets]. . . . 

Mirza Ali Taghai, Khwtrja Ali Bahadur, and most of the Amirs, 
supporting the cause of Baba Sultan, desired that he should be 
sent in command of the expedition against Moghulistan and the 
Kirghiz. His father, Sultan Khalil Sultan, had been leader of 
the Kirghiz, as has been explained ; and he therefore had some 
right in the matter. My uncle alone supported Eashid Sultan, 
who was the Khan’s son, and upon him the conduct of the 
expedition finally devolved. Active preparations were set on 
foot [verses] : . . . and in the course of the year 928, Eashid Sultan 
set out loaded with favours. Mirza Ali Taghai was appointed Ulus- 
heg, and Muhammad Kirghiz being released from confinement, 
was made Amir of the Kirghiz ; while brave warriors and distin- 
guished Amirs were chosen out of all the Moghul tribes. [Couplet]. 
. . . Everything becoming the prince’s rank and dignity was made 
ready ; such as banners \tugJi], trumpets, mint [zarah-lihdna^ 
and all kinds of furniture. Feasts were given to the Amirs and 
soldiers, who made merry ; and favours were bestowed on all. 
[The Khan] gave his son much good advice. [Verses]. . . Indeed he 
lavished sermons and wise counsels on the young prince, who did 
not heed them, for is it not said : Sermons and advice are as wind 
to the profligates of this world ? Finally, however, the army was 
despatched. 

At the hour of his taking leave of Eashid Sultan, the Khan said 
to me : “ You accoutre him ; fasten on his quiver and sword, and 
mount him on his horse ; it may bring good fortune. In respect 
of what I have told him, let him be your pupil : you shall be his 
master. . . 

In short the Khan sent them off in the handsomest manner, and 
himself returned to Kashghar. [Two couplets] .... 

With their entrance into Moghulistan, Muhammad Kirghiz 
marched on in advance. He brought in most of the Kirghiz, 
though a few fled to the farthest confines of Moghulistan. When 
winter set in, quarters were taken up at Kuchkar. 

’ A couplet from Sadi and five lines of rhetoric and verses are omitted. — B. 
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CHAPTEE LXX. 

THE KHAS’S REPENTANCE. 

» * * * * 1 
It has been already explained to how great an extent the Khiin 
was addicted to wine-drinting. If, for example, he dreamt of 
sobriety, he interpreted it to mean that he ought to get drunk ; 
this is [the system of] interpretation by contraries. [Turki 
couplet]. . . . 

No one would ever have imagined that the Khan could give 
up this habit, but by the intervention of Providence he repented 
him of his intemperance . . . .- 

In short, at the end of the winter following that spring which 
saw Eashid Sultan set out for Moghulistan, the Khan happened 
to be in Yangi-Hisar. My uncle was in attendance on him, while 
I was in Yarkand. I have frequently heard the Khan relate 
that, one night when a drinking bout was coming to an end, the 
following verse came into his head : “ ‘ At night he is drunk, at 
dawn he is drunk, and all day he is crop-sick ; see how he passes 
his noble life ! It is time that thou should’st return to thy God 
[and abandon these unseemly practices].’ When this purpose had 
become fixed in my heart, I again became irresolute [and said to 
myself] : ‘ these ideas are merely the outcome of excessive inebriety. 
For otherwise, who could endure life without this form of enjoy- 
ment ? ’ Thinking thus I fell asleep ; when I awoke I writhed 
like a snake with crop-sickness, and to dispel this I called for 
a draught. When it was brought, the intentions of the night 
before again took possession of my brain, and I sent for Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza, and said to him : ‘ I am tired of this wine- 
drinking, and wish to reform.’ ” Now my uncle had for a long 
while been a disciple of the order of Yasavvi Shaikhs,^ and practised 
austerity and abstinence ; thus he had been greatly distressed 
at the Khan’s shortcomings ; but when the Khan now announced 

‘ The five lines with which the chapter opens contain only rhetorical flights 
concerning “ Kepentance.” — B. 

- Four more lines on the virtue of Eepcntance are omitted here. — E. 

^ The Yasavvi Shaikhs were the followers of one Shaikh Alimad, otherwise 
Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad, of Yassi, who was the founder of the sect of Jahria, ami 
died about 1120 a.d. He is said by Mr. E. Schnyler, who visited his tomb at 
Turkistan, to be one of the most celebrated saints of Central Asia, and the special 
patron of the Kirghiz. The town of Turkistan, near the right bank of the 
Jaxartes, is the modern representative of Yassi. There the mosque of ‘ Hazrat ’ is 
still to be seen, which was built over the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad, by Timur, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was restored in the latter half of the 
sixteenth, by Abdullah Khan II., the famous Uzbeg chief. It is considered one 
of the holiest mosques in Central Asia. (Sec Schuyler. 1 , pp 70-72.) 
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The Khan is Dissuaded 


to hini liis desire to mend liis ways, my imcle btirst into tears and 
nrged him strongly to carry out his intention. Having repented, 
the Khan went into the assembly ; [verses] .... the wine-bibbers 
and profligates were dejected and distressed, but all the pious and 
the learned rejoiced, while the zealots and devotees began to thank 
God, and the townsfolk and peasantry stretched their hands in 
prai.se to heaven. Thus the Kh;in repented of his past deeds, 
and night and day begged the forgiveness of God for his 
offences. . . J 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

HOW THE KhIn, -wishing TO BECOME A DAEVISH, INTENDED TO 
ABDICATE THE THRONE, AND HOW HE WAS DISSUADED. 

After the Khan had been distinguished with the honour of repen- 
tance, and had entered the circle of those of whom it is said, “ God 
loves the penitent,” he passed into 3Ioghulistan, and joined 
Rashid Sultan at Kuchkar.- Remaining himself in Kuchkiir, he 
sent forward Rashid Sultan, with his Amirs and Muhammad 
Kirghiz, to the farthest limits of Moghulistan. They collected 
and brought back the scattered Kirghiz, thus setting [the Khan’s] 
mind at rest with regard to this affair. In the spring the 
Khan -w'ent back to Kashghar. After this, he used to return every 
year to Moghulistan with his family, to see that the country was 
in order, and to confirm the authority of Rashid Sultan. In' the 
second spring that he took his family there, most of the Moghul 
IHus, who w'ere able to do so, went with him of their own accord 
and desire. That winter the Khan and Rashid Sultan took up 
their quarters in Kuchkar, and at the end of the winter the Khan, 
leaving his family there, went back to Yarkand. 

The reason for this was that, since his repentance, he had 
devoted himself much to the study of Sufi books; and having- 
pondered deeply on their sayings, was greatly influenced by 
them. . . The Khan entered fully into the tenets of the sect, 
and was profoundly impressed by them. From their books and 
pamphlets, he learnt that the blessing [of Sufistic knowledge] was 
only to be attained by devoting himself to the service of a perfect 

' Two couplets and four lines of rhetoric are omitted here. They contain much 
the some matter as 1’ ' ; ■ - 1' . i , - ■ -es. — E. 

The Kuchkar, l\ ■■■ ■ . .. river is one of the head streams of the 

Chu. Its valley lies to the south-west of Issigh-Kul, and appears to have been a 
favourite camping, and gr.izing, ground of the Moghuls. See the Map. 

” An irrelevant anecdote concerning some saints is left untranslated. 
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[Sufi] ; on this account he withdrew his mind from his earthly 
kingdom, while his heart became entirely detached from the 
world. He spent most of his time in seclusion ; engaged in 
discussions on Sufism. Hot every one was allowed to intrude on 
his privacy. One of his companions was my uncle, who had been 
a disciple of the Yasavvi Shaikh’s, and who, under the guidance 
of that sect, practised abstinence. Most of the conferences took 
place in his presence. Another was Shah Muhammad Sultan, 
who was a cousin of the Khan and a son-in-law of his sister, and 
who has been mentioned briefly above ; at times I was also 
admitted. No one else was allowed to enter, and the people used 
to wonder what kind of discussions those could be, to which only 
these four persons were admitted. [Couplet]. . . . 

It was finally decided that the Khan should go to Yarkand, and 
that his brother, Amin Khwaja Sultan, should be brought from 
Aksu and set up as king in his stead. To him should be confided 
the whole Ulus, while the Khiin, divesting himself of everything, 
should set out on his journey ; haply he might thus render the 
Most High God perfect service. My uncle then suggested that 
before taking this step, preparations should be made for the 
journey to Mekka, and all necessaries got ready ; that he would 
accompany [the Khan]; that wherever he was he would spend 
his whole life in attendance on him, and that Shah Muhammad 
Sultan and myself should also be in waiting. 

No sooner had these plans been determined on, than Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf, son of Khwaja Muhammad Abdullah, son of 
Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din Cbaid Ullah, arrived in Kashghar from 
Samarkand, and the news [of his arrival] reached Moghulistan. 
The Khwaja was an exceedingly pious and austere man, and the 
Khan longed to wait upon him, in the hope that [in his service] 
his desire might be realised. So he journeyed from Kuchkar to 
Yarkand, where he arrived at the end of the winter and waited 
on the Khwaja. [But] when he explained to him 'his resolve, the 
Khwaja remarked : “ Much has been said by wise men on this 
subject ; such as : Kemain on the throne of your kingdom, and be 
like an austere darvish in your ways ! And again : set the crown 
on your head, and science on your back ! Use effort in your wmrk, 
and wear what you wdll ! In reality sovereignty is one of the 
closest w'alks [with God], but kings have abused its rights. A 
king is able, with one word, to give a higher rew'ard than can a 
darvish (however intent upon his purpose) during the whole of 
a long life. In this respect sovereignty^ is a real and practical 
state . . . .' But I will show you one line that my' father, 

^ Four lines omitted, containing a quotation from Najm-ud-Din, which points 
out what a faithful disciple may attain to, and what an unfaithful one must 
forego. — E. 
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Khwaia Miihammad Abdullah, wrote for me.” And he gave the 
writing tu the Khan. It was written ; “ d’he most important con- 
ditions, for a seeker of union with God, are ; little food, few 
words, and few associates.” This brief [sermon] sufiSced to 
compose the Khan, and he resolved to pursue the road of justice 
and good deeds. He began to occupy himself, at once, with what 
he was able, until the words of Shaikh Najm-ud-Din should be 
realised. A short time after this, Khwaja Xura came, and the 
Khan’s desire was fulfilled. In the meanwhile Khwaja Taj-nd- 
Din arrived from Turfan. 


CHAPTEE LXXIL 

KHWAJA TAJ-HD-DIX. 

Khwaja Taj-ud-Din was of the race of Mauhimi Arshad-ud-Din, 
who was of the race of Khwaja Shuja-ud-Din Mahmud, brother 
of Khwaja Hafiz-ud-Din of Bokhara, the last of the Mujtahids. 
During the interregnum [fatrat\ of Chingiz Kban, this Shuja-ud- 
Din was brought [into this country], and of his race is Maulana 
Arshad-ud-Din, who brought about the conversion of the Moghuls 
to Islam. All this, God willing, will be fully described in the 
First Part. This Khwaja Taj-ud-Din is of the race of Maulana 
Arshad-ud-Din. His father’s name was Khwaja Ubaid Ullah. 
He was a disciple of Mir Abdullah of Bushirabad . . . .“^ Having 
remained for some time in the service of Hazrat Ishan, the latter 
gave the Khwaja leave to go to Turfan, where he was cordially 
received by Sultan Ahmad Khan . . . .' 

’ The omissioua liere consist of a number of names of , unimportant saints, and 
of a brief reference to an anecdote relating to one of them. — E. 
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(.’HAPTEK LXXIII. 

KHWAJA TAJ-L'D-DIN IS ALLOWEIJ TO RKTrP.N TO I'QKFAN. THE KHAN 
MAKES PEACE WITH THE KAZAK-UZUEO. OTHER CONTEMPORAUV 
EVENTS 

When KhiWilja Tilj-ud-Din came from Tiirfen, the Khan received 
him with due honour. He stayed one year in Yarkand, and then 
returned [to Turf.in]. Xext winter Eashid Sultan went and 
plundered the Kalmak, slew one of their Amirs named Banin 
TaHsh,'^ and acquired the honourable name of Ghazi. He had his 
winter quaiters at Kuchkar, whither the Khan went with a small 
attendance ^^jaridcr and joined him. With the middle of the 
winter arrived Tahir Khan, who has been briefly mentioned above 
among the Kazak Khans. After a long intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, it was ascertained that he had come to wait on the 
Khan, and to deliver over to him Sultan Xig.-ir Khanim, the 
Khan's aunt. 

This Sultiin Xigiir Khanim has been already spoken of above. 
She was the fourth daughter of Yunus Khan, and after the death 
of Sultiin Mahmud Mirzii, sou of Abu Said Mirza, she was given 
to Adik Sultiin, son of .Jani Beg Khan, the Kazak. By Mirzii 
Sultan ilahmud she had one child, Mirzii Khun, who became king 
of Badaklisbiin, and in the year 917 - died a natural death. His 
son, Sulaimim Sh.ih Mirzii, is now ruling in Badakhshan. By Adik 
Sultan she had two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 
Abdullah Sultan, son of Kuchum Khan, but died soon after. The 
younger was given, at this time, to Eashid Sultan, as shall be 
mentioned. After the death of Adik Sultan, this Sultan Xigiir 
Khanim married his brother Kiisim Khan. When this last died, 
the Khiinship devolved upon Tiihir Kh.in, who was the son of 
Adik Sultiin. He was very much attached to the Khiinim, and 
even preferred her to the mother that had given him birth. She 
showed him her gratitude, but entreated him, saying : “ Although 
you are my child, and I neither think of nor desire any child but 

‘ Tdlieli should probably lij read Tdish, a comiuou title among Kaliuiik 
leaders. 

- This date is no doubt intended for 927. It is given in the to-vts in Arabic 
numerals, but in such a way that it may bo easily misread (aslir for ashrun). 
Mirza Khan (properly t'ais Mirza) was only son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and 
cousin of Baber. In 913 (l.iOT) he becamo ruler of B.adaklishan. He is believed 
to have died about 920 (1.5211), and if the date here should read 027. as I surinis-, 
it would be perhap-s c-vaet. Mirza Khan left oni‘ cliild, Sulaiiiuin Mirza, whom 
Baber tfxik caie ut. At the s.ime time. Baber appointed to Badakhshan his sou 
Hiimayun, who retained charge of the province till 032 (1520). (See Er-kiue, 
llist. 1., pp. 219, 280. .511, etc) 
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you, nevertheless I am grown old, and have no longer the strength 
to bear this migratory life in the deserts of Uzhegistiin. I wish 
you now to take me to my nephew', Sultan Said Khan, that I may 
pass my last days in a city and enjoy some quiet and repose. 
Moreover, in consequence of [the hostility of] the Mangit your 
affairs in I'zhegistan aie not thriving. On account of the opposi- 
tion Tofthe Moghuls]^ your army has decreased from 1,000,000 
men to 400,000, and you have no longer strength to oppo.se them. 
I w'ill be a mediator for you, and w'ill bring about a reconciliation 
betw een you and the Moghul Khakiins. In this way the Mangit - 
may be kept in check,"’ 

Tahir Khiin fell in with this plan and came to the borders of 
iloghulistan, w'here negotiations tor peace were entered upon. He 
came in person to Kuchkar and waited on the Khan. The latter, 
from love of his aunt, rose [to receive him], saying : “ Although 
my rising [to receive! you is contrary to the Tura, yet my great 
gratitude to you for having brought my aunt, makes it possible for 
me to rise.” Thus saying the Khan rose, but [Tahir Khan], 
observing all the formalities, bowed his head to the ground, and 
then advanced towards the Khan, who having embraced him, 
sho\ved him great honour and showered royal favours upon him. 
After this, his sister, the Khanim’s daughter, was given in marriage 
to Eashid Sultan, in whose haram she is at the present time. She 
has children, each of whom will be mentioned in the proper place. 

At the time of ^T.-ihir Khan’s] departure, Muhammad Kirghiz 
was captured a second time, and brought bound to Kashghai'. 
The reason for this was that he had shown signs of insubordina- 
tion, and a desire to escape to the Uzbeg. He was therefore 
detained in custody, but after the Khan’s death he was released. 
The Khan now returned to Kashghar, and I was left in Moghul- 
istiin to keep the people quiet. But in spite of my efforts, I was 
unable to pacify the Kirghiz, who lied and again betook them- 
selves to the remotest parts of Moghulistan, where they joined 
Tiihir Sultan. Some of them, however, remained. In this year a 
son was born to the Khan. 

' The texts do not mention whose opposition is referred to, but I presume the 
Moghuls are indicated (if the translation is correct), and that the speaker 
i.- alluding to the defeats which Sultan Said had recently inllicfcd on the 
Kirghiz Kuziik. Tlie next sentence bears out this presumption. But see next 
note. 

- lliu uncertainty regarding this name was alluded to at p, 134. It occurred 
on that occasion once, in the form ol Manfalit or Man’akit ; here it is twice made 
use of, but is spelled difftrently, and in such a way that it may be read Mankafit, 
ilikatt, etc , etc Dr. Kieii, however, who ha.s done me the kindness to examine 
the passages in tin- origin, d text, is of ujjiiiiou that in both cases the incomiirc- 
hensible Words iii.ay stand for the tribal name of Mauijit or .Vane/ut, corruptly 
reproduced by the copyist. It is significant tliat the word, in both forms, should 
only occur in reference to the one subject — viz. the relatiims of the Kazak with 
the rest of the I zbeg triiie. It is found nowhere else in the book. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

BIRTH OF SURTAX IBRAHIM, SON OF SULTAN SAID KHAN. 

In the month of Shawal of the year 930 . . . [a son was bom 
to the Khan], and he was given the name of Sultan Ibrahim. 
Khwaja Muhammad Yu,suf received him as a son, and Baba Sarik 
Mirza, whose name was mentioned in the review [of the army] 
of Kiishghar, was appointed his Ataheg. Magnificent banquets 
were held in honour of his birth — more splendid, in fact, than any 
that had been held on previous occasions. The Khan loved him 
above all his other children . . . .- His life will be recounted in 
its proper place.^ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE KH.AN’s second INVASION OF ANDIJAN. 

On return of the spring ....■* the Khan saw fit to go again into 
Moghulistan to confirm Rashid Sultan’s authority. He set forth 
from Yarkand, and on reaching Kashghar met Hazrat Khwaja 
Xura, who was coming from the direction of Andijan. Having 
had the felicity of kissing the Khwaja’s feet, the Khan proceeded 
on his journey to Moghulistan, while the Khwaja went on to 
Yarkand. Towards the end of summer the Khan reached Issigh 
Kul, where he learnt that the Kalmak had approached the frontiers 
of Moghulistan. The Khan, putting his trust in God, hastened on 
with all speed to Kabikalar, which is ten marches from Issigh Kul. 
Here a messenger from my uncle in Kashghar brought the news 
that Suyunjuk Khan was dead, that the Uzbeg Sultans were 
without a leader, and that a better opportunity than the present 

* Three lines of verse, etc., omitted. 

- Hero follows a chronogram in four lines of verse, containing the word Zill — 
equal to 930 — [1524]. 

The author has not followed out his intention in this matter. He_ mentions 
Ibrahim only once hereafter, as having been taken to Kabul by his mother 
Zainab Sultan Khiinim, on being banished from her home in Kashghar, by Abdur 
Eashid (see p. 467]. At tliat time, this third ton of Said Khan would have been 
about thirteen years of .age, and even when the author wrote his history, he 
must have been too young to have accomplished anything worthy of record. 

^ Four lines of verse in praise of spring .are left out. 
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one for revenge, was never likely to occur ; for how long had such 
a day been awaited ? 

The reason for my uncle’s remaining in Kashghar was that in 
the last-mentioned spring [summer], on account of the extreme 
heat of the weather, he had caused fresh green grass to be spread 
on the ground and iced water to be sprinkled over it ; he had then 
lain down naked on it and had gone to sleep. On awaking he found 
tliat he bad become paralytic [lalcica], and noticed an impediment 
in his speech. In the meanwhile, the Khan arrived at Kashghar 
on his way to Moghulistan, and Khwaja Kura^ from Andijan. 
[Two couplets . . . .] There is a proverb which runs : “ When a 
sick man is destined to recover, the doctor comes uncalled” — a 
saying -which illustrates the good luck of my uncle. Khwaja 
Kura applied himself to his treatment, and that is why he had 
stayed behind in Kashghar. On learning the death of Suyunjuk 
Khan, he had sent off a messenger to the Khan, and -when this 
messenger arrived in Kabilkakla,'-^ [the Khiin] quickly returned. 
His family being in Issigh Kul, thither he went ; then, taking 
them with him, he proceeded to Kunghar L'lang, and thence 
towards Andijan. [Verses . . . .] 

The fort of Uzkand, which was a very strong one, w'as taken. 
[From Fzkand] he marched on to Madu, where the fort is the 
strongest in all the province of Farghana. It, too, fell an easy 
prey to his army. Thence they advanced on Ush. All the 
nobles, learned men, artisans, and peasantry in this neighbour- 
hood were agreed that since Suyunjuk Khan was dead, it would 
be some time before the Uzbeg could come to any agreement. 
“Until they have decided upon some definite plan [of action],” 
said they, “ let us go and strengthen and provision the fort of 
Andijan ; then let us take up a jiosition in the mountains As 
the Khan [cannot penetrate into the Uzbeg mountains] he will 
not be able to touch us, nor will he succeed in laying siege to the 
fort.” [So saying, they set out for Andijan.] But when the 
Uzbeg-Shaiban heard of the Khan’s advance towards Andijan, 
without further conferring or planning, all i->oured into [Andijan], 
like locusts or ants, from every quarter. There w’as no time for 
making the necessary prejiarations for a siege, and the Khan was 
obliged to send many [of his people] back. In that expedition the 
Khan's army was comirosed of 25,000 men all told, -while the 
Uzbeg had more than 100,000. [Couplet] .... 

^ Xura siaudd for Xur-ud-Din. — E. 

- This is evidently the same name that occurs at the beginning of the chapter 
niiihr till' foim KdhiJ:dIdr. The Turki MS. has Kapilkalar I can trace neitiier 
this name nor that of Kunghar Ulang, whicJi follows a few lines below. They 
Were hali. most liktly, mere camping grounds, and consequently it may well 
li:i]>pLn that no trace of them remains Kapilkalar must have been ten days 
to the eastward of Issigh-Kul, seeing tljat it was against the Kalmaks tliat the 
Khan ■svas marching. 
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The men who had been turned away, were sent to Kashghar. 
The Khan himself went hack to Moghulistan and joined his 
family, which was in Utluk — a well-known place [mauzd] in 
Moghulistan. Then, leaving Eashid Sultan in Moghulistan, he 
returned to Kashghar, where he again waited on Khwaja Nura. 
These events took place in the year 931 [1524-5]. 


CHAPTEE LXXVI. 

LAST VISIT OF THE KHAN TO MOGHULISTAN. THE MOGHULS ARE BROUGHT 
TO KASHGHAR FROM MOGHULISTAN ; AND SOME OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
EVENTS. 

As Eashid Sultan remained in Moghulistan, he made Kuchkar his 
winter quarters. Now Tahir Khan was in TJzhegistan, but some 
events occurred there which obliged him to retire to Moghulistan. 
He therefore came [and settled down] near Kuchkar, where he was 
joined by half the Kirghiz, to whom he gave protection in his own 
territories. On this account Eashid Sultan became alarmed, and 
in the depth of winter fled from Kuchkar to At-Bashi. On learning 
this, the Khan, towards the end of that same winter, repaired to 
At-Bashi, and joined his son at [the] Katilish ^ of At-Bashi. 
[Eashid’s] followers were [thus] reassured. 

In the [following] spring, the Uzbeg penetrated to the eastern 
quarter of Moghulistan, which is called Khass and Kunkas.^ 

All the Kirghiz who had remained with Eashid Sultan, were 
anxious to unite with those Kirghiz who had joined the Uzbeg. 
The Khan ordered me to accompany Eashid Sultan, and [we] 
having driven the Kirghiz out of Bumghal and Kuchkar, brought 
them to At-Bashi. The Khan himself went to Kashghar, in order 
to gather all the people together, and to see if any agreement could 
be brought about between them and the Uzbeg. He left me in 
Moghulistan to ensure law and order among the inhabitants. I 
accompanied Eashid Sultan, until the Khan returned from Kash- 
ghar with his family and rejoined our people ; then he sent me off 
to the Kashghar [province] to bring Sultan Nigar Khanim into 
Moghulistan, that she might mediate with Tahir Khan for the 

^ KdtlUsh means the confluence of two streams : in this case probably of some 
stream with At-Biislh, or of the At-Bashi with the Narin. The At-Bashi 
valley, situated about half way between Kashghar and Issigh-Kul, seems to have 
been one of the chief, and most central, camping grounds of the Moghul Khans. 
IMost likely there was no town or village there. 

2 The rivers Kdsh and Kunges, as usually written by the Russians. 
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settlement of a peace [with ourselves], rfo I went to Yarkand, 
and conveyed the Khanim hack to Moghulistim. The Khan was 
at Aksai.^ 

Before I arrived, he learnt that the Kirghiz had separated from 
the Kzheg. On hearing this, he thought it advisable to go and 
subdue the Kirghiz, and started from Aksai [for that purpose]. 
When they had gone one stage, JRashid Sultan fell ill. Bandagi 
Hazrat Khwaja - happened to be there, on an excursion. hen he 
arrived, he was able in three days, by means of his Christ-like 
healing power, to change sickness into health. 

Having delivered the Khanim into the hands of the peojrle, I 
hastened on to join the army, and came up with them the same 
day that they left that stage.® I had the felicity of kissing the 
stirrup of Khwaja Kura, who then turned back. The Khtin j^at 
the same time] pushed forward, and in twelve days accomplished 
forty days’ journey. The details of the matter are as follows. 

When we reached Ak Kumas, the Khan sent me with 5000 men 
to accompany Eashid bultan against the Kirghiz, who were then 
in Arish Lar.'* On arriving at this place, we found their camp 
and their tents left standing. It was clear that they had fled 
and got away. Some of their arms and baggage were 

lying tumbled about. We concluded that they got news of [our 
approach]. As we proceeded, we came across some dead bodies, 
and several horses, wounded or killed by arrows, besides many 
broken arrows. After careful search, we discovered a man who 
was half-dead, from whom we learnt that Babajak Sultan had 
come from Kusan, and attacked the Kirghiz ; that three days 
previous to our arrival a fierce battle had been fought, resulting in 
the defeat of Bahajak Sultan. The Kirghiz, having despatched 
their families towards the Uzbeg, had then gone in pursuit of 
Babajak Sultan. 

Advancing yet further, we lighted upon some 100,000 sheep of 

' Ifo doubt a camping ground on the Aksai river, between Kashghar and 
At-Biishi. 

- Othciwiee Khwaja Xura, or Nur-ud-Din. 

" Cleaning, apparently, one stage from the Ahsai river. 

‘ Al Kiimcii may perhaps be identified with .4/.- Kmh?, between the lower Jala's 
anil the Chu : and Arhli Lar with Lake Arts, whicli lies to the west of tlie Sari 
rivi r and nearly nortli from Ak Masjid on the Sir Baric. These places are a 
long distance from Moghulietan. and one can scarcely imagine the IMoghuls 
following tile Kirgliiz so far. Still, it is evident from the text, that the chase was 
a long one. and it was in a north-westerly direction, for it is stated below- that 
tile Kirghiz took refuge with tlie L'zbegs, who occupied tlie steppes to the north- 
west. Tliere is anutl.er. anel smaller, Ah-Kuni. on tlie soutli bank of the Hi river, 
a short distance above the modem fort of Ilijsk, but this would not lie in tlio 
light direction, and woiilti not be distant enoiigii lo suit the narrative; nor is 
tlaie iwy Ar/^i in the vieinitv that I am aware* of. Tlie only other possible 
Ar/~i/ (or Ari-^) suggested liy modi rii ump>s, would bo on the liver of that name 
wliicli falls into the Sii, mar Chimkent, but ilii.s would be a .settled country to 
which the Kirghiz w.'uid be unlikely to ily for refuge, or the Moghuls to enter, 
ill pursuit T’ijo wold Tor I c.iu lind no traee ot 
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the Kirghiz, which we drove along with ns. As the Kirghiz had 
united with the Uzbeg, we were unable to offer them further oppo- 
sition, so we turned hack and rejoined the Khiin, for the original 
object of this expedition was to punish the Kirghiz, and not to 
attack the Uzbeg. This campaign got the name of lS.m Jariki, 
or the ‘‘ sheep-army.” 

Kow at that time Tahir Khan had a force of 20,000 men, but 
his fortune was on the decline ; for his army had formerly counted 
a million. He began to increase his violence and severity, and on 
this account he was abhorred of the surrounding Sultans and men 
of note. He had a brother named Abul Kasim Sultan. The people 
were able to judge of him by the violent treatment he meted out 
to this brother, whom he suddenly put to death ; they therefore 
all at once fled from him, so that none remained but he and his 
son. These two hurried forward and joined the Kirghiz. This 
news reached the Khan when he had arrived in Kashghar. 

The reason for his going there, was that the Moghuls had repre- 
sented to him that the Kirghiz had united with the Uzbeg, and 
these latter intended to settle down in Moghulistan, while he knew 
that he had not strength sufficient to cope with the numbers of the 
Uzbeg. It would therefore be dangerous for them [the Moghuls] 
to remain in Moghulistan that winter. For these reasons, the Khan 
brought Eashid Sultan, and all the Moghuls of Moghulistan, to 
Kashghar.i Here they learned the news of the rout of the Uzbeg. 
At the end of the spring, it being difficult to return to Moghulistan, 
they remained in Kashghar. It was about the beginning of spring 
that Tahir Khan joined the Kirghiz. He carried off all the Kirghiz 
who had been left in At-Bashi, together with the droves of horses 
which the Moghuls had left in Moghulistan. 


GHAPTEK LXXVII. 

UExYSONS FOR B.iB.i SULT.is’s FLIGHT, AND THE CONCLUSION OF lll^ 

STORY. 


B.i-BA Sultan has been already mentioned above, as the son of the 
Khan’s brother, Sultan Khalil Sultan. He was a mere child when 
his father was drowned in the river, at Akhsi, by Jsini Beg Sultan, 

’ Meaning, no doubt, to the Kashghar province, or to the hills in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Kashghar. Xothing marks the decay of the Jlogliuls. as a nation, more 
strongly than this episode. They had now to abandon their own country to their 
enemies, and though they afterwards returned, at intervals, thi.s was the beginning 
of their end. 
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ia the year ‘J 14 . After the Khan took Andijan, Baba Sultan 
remained in the Khan's service, and was treateii with such con- 
sideration that he became an object of envy to [the Khan’s 
own] children. Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who has been frequently 
mentioned, was appointed his governor ''. Ainlot '. This imiii, as 
has been explained, had a plan for seizing^ iloghnlistaii, and 
taking Baba Sultiin with him. But my uncle opposed this, and 
arranged that Eashid Sultan should go instead. On this account, 
Baba Sultan was offended. Despite the attentions the Khan 
showed him, his resentment increased daily, and in proportion as 
Eashid Sultan rose [in power], his jealousy became the more bitter. 
Moreover, some devils of companions (who are to be found every- 
where, and who sow the seeds of hypocrisy in the soil of men’s 
hearts) did their best to incite him to sedition and revolt ; so that 
at length he came to the conclusion that there was nothing left 
but flight. 

One of these men was named ilazid, a person of evil ways, whom 
the Khiin had at first favoured, but finding that he did not perform 
his duties in the posts to which he was appointed, the Khan de- 
prived him of his rank. This person found it inconvenient to 
remain in Kashghar, so he approached B.-iba Sultan, and filled his 
ears with many idle tales, which Baba Sultan, from the vanity of 
youth, or rather from sheer ignorance, took for truth. Among 
other deceitful statements, he said to liim : *• It is a ruler of 
capability such as ymi, that Kashghar stands in need of, and every- 
body is seeking for a really good king. 'Wherever you go. the 
people accept yon as Baba Sbahi. Look, for e.xample, at Sultan 
Avals in Khatlan-Hisar. Failing to find a good king, he set him- 
self up on his own account, and now bows his head to no one. If 
jmu present yourself before him, he will make you king, while he 
himself will advance and take the whole of Badakhshan, and 
accomplish much that I cannot [now] explain. The truth of the 
matter is, that the sovereignty’ of Kborasan and Mavara-un-Nahr 
is far more iinjrortant than that of Kashghar and Moghulistiin 
[and you may attain it].’’ Such idle tales as these did he string 
together, and by’ persistence, made them appear reasonable. Thus 
was Babi'i Sultan duped by this man and one or two others of the 
same sort. 

In the summer of the afore-mentioned y'ear, they fled from 
Yarkand. The Khan did not send in pursuit of them, but said : 

If they’ find some one better than I am, well and good ; if not, 
they’ will return.'’ Bahi Sultan fled to Sultan .\vais, and thence 
to Badakh.'h.in. Here he saw that he had been deceived, and that 
these cowardly men had mi.'-led him for their own private ends. 
Eepen‘ai}t, he returned to Kashghar. But the Khan was un- 
willing [that he should remain], as shall be shortly explained. 
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So being obliged to quit the country, he withdrew to Hindustan, 
where he conducted himself badl\-. B;ibar radishah gave him 
Kuhtak, an important town in llisar-Firuza, where ho followed 
his uncommendable courses, but shortly afterwards was seized 
with dysentery, and died in the course of the year 937, at the age 
of twenty-four. In his youth he had been so spoiled by the Khan, 
that his masters could do nothing with him, and his studies came 
to naught. [Two couplets]. . . . Yet he was not devoid of natural 
talents, for he was a skilled archer and conversed -well. At an 
early period he was fond of me, and we were such warm friends 
that we always used the same tent on journeys, and the same 
dwelling at court. His aunt was with me and my sister with 
him, on which account we were always able to associate without 
ceremony. Then occurred the affair of my uncle ; a bitterness 
arose between them, and he plotted against the Khan. All my 
warnings and reproofs were in vain, and after this our friendship 
began to cool. When he came back [from his flight into Badakh- 
shan] the Khan sent me to order him away again. [On our 
meeting. Baba Sultan] began to make profuse excuses and apologies 
and to profess regret that he had turned a deaf ear to my counsels. 
[Verses]. . . . Seeing him thus sad and repentant, I hoped he 
might persist in reforming his conduct, but on reaching India, a 
change for the worse came over him, and on account of his former- 
evil associations, he never again mended his ways. [Verse]. . . . 
His body' was carried from Euhtak to Badakhshan, and was buried 
in the tomb of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi — his grand- 
father on his grandmother’s side. 


CHAPTEK LXXVIII. 

SHAH MUHAMMAD SULTAN, AND CONCLUSION OF HIS STORY. 

Shah Muhamaiad Sult.an was the son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mahmud Khan, son of Yunus Khan. He was only 
a child when Sultan Mahmud Khan, with his [other] children, was 
put to death by Shahi Beg Khan, as has been explained. One of 
Shahi Beg Khan’s Amirs, taking pity on this child, instead of 
putting him to death, kept him safe in hiding. After Shahi Beg 
Khan had been killed, and Babar Padishah conquered Mavara-un- 
Kahr, this Uzbeg Amir sent the child to the Emperor, in whose 
service he remained [for some time]. When the Emperor, on 
account of the successes of the Uzbeg, was obliged to return to 
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K.ibul, Shall JliihammaJ Sultan stayed in Badahhshan with Mirza 
Khiin. On hearing of the conquest of Kashghar, he went to join 
the Kh.iii, who loved, and treated, him as his own son. He was 
brought up in the special apartments of [the Khan’s] children, and 
when he was grown up, the Khan gave him his full sister, Khadija 
iSultAn Khanim, as a proof of his love and a token of his perfect 
regard for him. [Couplet^. . . . 

We spent most of our time in each other’s society. During nine 
years Shah Muhammad Sultan, Baba Sultan and I had remained 
continually in the Khan’s service. Like the three dots under the 
letter Sin in Said,i we were never separated, nor did we leave his 
service for a moment on any pretest. Our worldly goods we 
shared in common, and were participators in each other’s praise 
and blame. . . .- 

For nine years this unanimity of feeling and action continued. 
But at length the crooked wheel of fortune worked a change. , . 

In the spring following the winter in which Baba Sultan fled, a 
strange circumstance happened to Shah Muhammad Sultan. The 
details are as follows. There was, at this time, a certain Baba 
Sayyid, son of the sister of Mirza Muhammad Begjik, for whom 
Shall Muhammad Sultiin conceived a great friendship. But Babd 
Sayyid was a young man who. from the first, passed the limits 
of decency and moderation. [Verses concerning impiety and im- 
morality]. . . . The remomstrances, reproofs and advice of the Khan 
and myself were in vain ; his immoral conduct could not be 
checked, and ho went so far as to prompt the young Sultan to 
aspire to sovereignty. The matter was rumoured everywhere and 
discussed by every one, till at last the Khan saw no remedy, but to 
banish the young Sultan from the country. [Couplet]. . . . He 
therefore sent Shiih Muhammad Sultan, together with Baba 
Sayyid and some attendants, to Karatigin. Two of the Amirs, 
3Iuhammadi Bailas and Amir Janaka, attended them as an escort. 
But on the road Amir Jiinaka showed some hostility and wished 
to Convey the Sultan to some place [other than their destination], 
oil which account Muhammadi Barlas seized him. Thereupon 
B.lb;'i Sayyid incited Shah Muhammad Sultan to attempt the 
release of Amir Janaka, saying : “ It is his fidelity to you that 
has exposed him to this misfortune. You must save him from 
the hands of Muhammadi Barlas, by main force. What can 
Muhammadi do to you ? ” Shah Muhammad Sultan, deceived by 
these words, turned back and at midnight approached the party, 

’ This refers to the custom, in very careful writing, of placing three dots under 
ttif letter tu distingni,sh it, with certainty, from the Shin with three dots 
above — E 

■- Tliis passage is slightly abriilged and a quatrain omitted. — K. 

' Six lines and some verses, on fortune reversing the order of things, are left 
out here — R. 
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who being apprehensive [of some such danger] were standing 
fully armed. [As he approached] he called out: -‘Eelease Amir 
Jiinaka ! ” to which they replied : “ Whosoever you may be, retire ! 
otherwise we will smother you in arrows.” The Sultan heard 
this threat, but paid no attention to it. (Has it not been said ; at 
night the king is unjust?) The party then let fly their arrows 
and, by chance, the Sultan was struck [in the breast] ; he retired a 
short distance and then expired. Muhammadi captured Amir 
Jiinaka. 

Having acted thus violently without orders, the party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation and knew not what to do 
next. A strange discussion took place among the Vim. Some 
who had advised the Sultan, fled. Others, the Khan reassured 
with promises and agreements. 

In the meanwhile Baba Sultan, who had fled the previous winter 
to Khatlan and Kunduz, having discovered that what Mazid and 
the rest of them had told him was false and groundless, returned 
ashamed and penitent. The Khan sent me to meet him, and I 
turned him back ; but I supplied him with all necessaries for the 
journey, before bidding him farewell, as has been related. The 
wife of Shcih Muhammad Sultan (the Khan’s sister) and Sultan 
Nigar Khanim and Daulat Sultan Khanim (the Khan’s aunt) and 
also the aunt of Sbah Muhammad Sultan’s father, and the Khan’s 
wife, Zaiuab Sultan Khanim (Shah JIuhammad Sultan’s aunt) all 
came and demanded of the Khan why he had ordered the death of 
Shiih Muhammad Sultan. Whereupon the Khan swore a solemn 
oath, saying ; “ I did not give the order.” They then said ; 
“ Deliver Muhammadi over to us ! that we may avenge on him 
the death [of the Sultan].” To this the Khan agreed. 

Muhammadi appealed to me and my uncle to rescue him. He 
was in the service of Rashid Sultan. He begged me to use my 
endeavours for his security, so I took his part, and privately, but 
with great emphasis, represented to the Khtin as follows ; “ The 
Sultans who were brothers are all gone ; this Sultan, who is your 
son, and still remains, will also be offended, and I too should be 
much afilicted [if you put Muhammadi to death], for he is a blood 
relation of mine.’’ The Khan then placed the whole matter in my 
hands [saying : “ You can act as you choose ; if you wish to retaliate, 
do so : if you wish to let him go, the choice lies with you.”] But 
the above-mentioned Khanims, who were all either my maternal 
aunts or their daughters, began with one accord to blame and 
reproach me, saying : “ What in the world will your blood 

connection with the Barlas lead you to, if it make you neglect 
such an important duty as this ? Shah Muhammad Sultan was a 
closer connection by many degrees than he. If [Muhammadi] is 
your father’s uncle, this man [Shah 3 Iuhammad Sultan] was your 
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own uncle, and besides this, your friend and companion. Your 
cousin Khadija is his wife, and his wife’s .sister (the daughter of 
his paternal uncle) is of your household.- How can you, in con- 
sideration of all this, attach yourself to the side of iMuhammadi? ” 
[Such were the taunts and rcpioaches they poured down on me] ; 
nevertheless. Fate willed that I should pay no attention to the true 
words of my relations ; I returned falsehood for truth and would 
not hear of retaliation. I put Muhammadi under the care of 
my uncle, who carried him oft' into the mountainous tracts of 
Kashghar. 

This incident led to a certain degree of ill-feeling between 
myself and my relations, [which was, however, dispelled a short 
time after]. But I was caused much trouble and exposed to great 
annoyance, ere I was able to deliver Muhammadi Barlas out of the 
hands of the Khanims ; and [in doing so] I raised an executioner 
for my uncle and his children. I brought calamity upon myself — 
God forgive me ! and again I say God forgive me ! Since I did 
this unjust action, God sent this same Muhammadi [to overpower 
us]. Terily injustice can only bring ruin in its train. This 
same Muhammadi, whom I and my uncle had saved from so great 
a danger, neglected nothing in his endeavours to murder my uncle 
and his children, and to bring about the extinction of myself and 
my house — a house upon which four hundred years had w’orked no 
change. The Prophet said : Whoso helpeth a tyrant, God will 
give the tyrant power over him.” . . , 


CHAPTEPt LXXIX. 

RASHID SULTAN AND THE AUTHOR LEAD A HOLY WAR INTO BALUE. 

After the affair of Shah Muhammad Sultan, misunderstandings 
arose among my relations. In the winter of the same year, the 
Khiin commanded Eashid Sultan and myself to make a holy war- 
on Balur. Though we had been at variance with our relations, we 
made it up, and set out in all haste for Balur. 

Balur is an infidel country \ Kafiristun and most of its inhabitants 
are mountaineers. Xot ime of them has a religion or a creed. Xor 
is there anything which they [consider it right to] abstain from or to 
avoid ^as impure^ : but they do whatever they list, and follow their 

’ Lit. : daughter of maternal uncle. — E. 

By ‘ of }oiir household is meant (as the Turk! version explains) “your 
wife.” — R. 

“ Some verses from the Koran and a prayer of about seven lines, are left out 
here. — 1!. 
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desires without check or compunction. Baliiristun is bounded on the 
east by the provinces of Iv;ishghar and Yarkand ; on tlie north by 
Badakhshan ; on the west by Kabul and Lumghan ; and on the 
south by the dependencies of Kashmir. It is four months’ journey 
in circumference. Its whole extent consists of mountains, valle: s, 
and defiles, insomuch that one might almost say that in the whole 
of Baluristan, not one farsnlJi of level ground is to be met with. 
The population is numerou-;. Xo village is at peace with another, 
but there is constant ho.stility, and fights aie contiiiually occurring 
among them. 

’ The author gives so good a definition of the region that was furiiicrlv called 
h}’ Western Asiatics Bnlor, Balur, Baluristan, Mnlur, etc , ami l>y the Chinese 
Po-lo-lo, that further elucidation is scarcely required. In one form or another the 
name is found in writings dating from the seventh century down to tlie eigliteentli. 
Even at the present day it may not be entirely extinct, for some twenty years 
ago, Mr. E. B. Shaw found that the Kirghiz of the Pamirs called Chitral by tlie 
name of Pdlor. To all other inhabitants of the surrounding regions, liowever. 
the word appears now to be unknown. 

I would only remark that when our author gives the provinces of Kashghar 
and Yarkand as the eastern boundary of Balur, lie appears to be somewhat at 
fault in his orientation. The province of Kashghar, at any rate, can hardly 
have formed part of the eastern boundary, if Kabul and Lughman (the Lumghan 
of the text) formed the western, and Badakhshan the northern limits, as he con- 
ceives them to do. He appears to have been facing about north-west, when he 
imagined himself to be looking to the north, and thus to have displaced his 
bearings by about 45 degrees, all round the horizon. If Kashgliar was the 
eastern neighbour of Eaiwr, Badakhslian must have been the western and not the 
northern, and so on. Again, Sarigh-Kul and the Pamirs must have formed part 
of Balur, but this, from Mirza Haidar’s own statements, does not appear to have 
been the case. His description of the country, products, and people applies 
obviously to the region south of the Indus water-parting range (the Eastern 
Hindu Kush), and not to the open Pamirs ; while his return from Balur to Siirigh 
Chupaii, alao implies advent from the region south of the mountains. 

Yarkand may, in a sense, have formed part of the eastern boundary, for it is 
possible to reckon all the uninhabited mountain masses lying between the 
southern plains of Yarkand, on the one hand, and Baltistan, or Little Tibet, on 
the other, as included in the Yarkand province. Possibly even the comparatively 
low-lying district of Tash-Kurghan, though north of the watershed, may also 
have been included in Balur. Thus it would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the provinces of Yarkand and Baltistan formed the eastern boundary of the 
region in question. 

The Balur country would then include Hunza, Nagar, possibly Tash-Kurghan, 
Gilgit, Panyal, Yasin, Chitral, and probably the tract now known as Kafiristan ; 
while, also, some of the small states soutli of Gilgit, Yasin, etc., may have been 
regarded as part of Balur. 

The location of Balur, or Bolor, was long a subject of uncertainty for geo- 
graphers and commentators, but as the matter has now been cleared up, the old 
questions need not be discussed afresh. The most complete dissertation on the 
entire subject that I know of, is that contained in Sir H. Yule’s notes in the 
J. B. G. for 1872 (pp. 473 seq') and in his Marco Fnlo, i., pp, 187, 188, where 
the conclusions arrived at, are very nearly home out by Mirza Haidar’s description 
The only differences are (1) that, according to our author, Baltistan cannot iiave 
been included in Balur, as he always speaks of that country, later in his work, 
as a separate province with the name of Balfi, and says that it bordered on 
Balur ; and (2) that Balur was confined almost entirely, as far as I am able to 
judge from his description in this passage and elsewhere, (see for example lii-, 
statements pp. 405 and 417) to the southern slopes of the En.st-rn Hindu Kush, 
or Indus water-parting range ; while Sir H. Yule’s map makes it embrace Surigli- 
Kul and the greater part of the eastern Pamirs. 

2 C 
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Most of tlieir battles are condncted in the following manner. 
Their women are employed in the management of the house and 
the labour of the fields ; the men in war. While their wives are 
in their houses preparing the food [the men will be engaged in 
fighting]. Then the wives will come out to them and make them 
desist, saying it is time for a meal, and they must leave off fighting. 
So they separate and go hack to their homes to eat their food, 
after which they return to the fight until afternoon prayer-time, 
when the women will again come on the scene and make peace, 
which endures till sunrise, every one having returned to his own 
house. Sometimes it happens that no pacification is brought about, 
in which case they fortify and watch their houses all through the 
night with the utmost vigilance. In this way do they spend the 
whole of their lives. 

As plains and pasture grounds are scarce, the people can keep 
hut few cattle. They own a small number of sheep and goats from 
whose wool they make clothes, and cows which furnish them with 
milk and butter ; beyond these they have nothing [in the way of 
flocks], T'he tribe of each separate valley speaks a different 
langnage [to that of its neighbours], and no one tribe knows the 
language of another. On account of being continually at war, few 
of them have seen any other village than their own. In Balur 
there are beautiful gardens and an abundance of fruits, especially 
of pomegranates, which are excellent and most plentiful. There 
is one kind of pomegranate which is peculiar to Baluristan. Its 
seeds are white and very transparent ; it is also sweet, pure, and 
full-flavoured. Honey is also abundant. 

To resume: we passed that winter in Baluristan and fought 
many bloody [snh] battles, in which victory was on our side. In 
the sjjriug we returned in safety, laden with spoil, and came to 
tSiirigb Chupan, where a fifth of the booty was set apart ; and a 
fifth amounted to more than a thousand [loads]. 

In the early part of the spring of 934 we rejoined the Kh;in. In 
the summer following, , Sultan Isigar Khanim, whom I liave had 
occasion to mention so trecjuently in this book, died of a hiemorrhage. 
I discovered the date in [the word] “ Mithhsh.” 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

SECOND EXPEDITION OF THE KHAN INTO BADAKHSHAN, AND THE CAUSES 
OF CERTAIN C0NTE5IF0P.ARY ETENTS. 

In the year 935 [1528-9] Babar Padishah recalled Humayun Mirza 
into Hindustan. The reason for this was that Mirza Khan (the 
son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, son of Abu Said Mirza) had died in 
Badahkshan, as has been related, and left behind him a child 
named Sulaiman. Babar Padishah took this boy and kept him 
near himself, placing his own distinguished son, Humayun, on the 
throne of Badakhshtin, where he reigned from 926 to 935. 

At the time when Babar Padishah had subdued Hindustan and 
overthrown his enemies, two of his sons had become youths— 
Humayun Mirza and Kamran Mirzci. Leaving the latter in 
Kandahar, he sent for Humayun in order that he might have one 
of his sons [continually] by him, so that if he were to die suddenly, 
there would be a successor near at hand. Por these reasons he 
recalled Humayun Mirza into Hindustan. But the people of 
Badakhshan made the following representation to Humayun 
-Mirzii ; ‘‘Badakhshan borders on the [territory of the] Uzbeg, who 
cherish in their hearts an ancient hatred for Badakhshan. [If they 
attack Badakhshan] our Amirs will be unable to check them.” 
To this Humayun Mirza made reply : “ All that you say is true, 
still I am unable to deviate from my father’s commands. But 
I will do my best to send one of my brothers to you, as soon 
as possible.” Having thus reassured the people, he started for 
Hindustan. 

[Ko sooner was he gone than] the inhabitants of [Badakhshan] 
began to despair ; and all the Amirs, with Sultan Avals at their 
head, despatched express messengers to the Khan, representing : 
“ Humayun Mirza has gone to Hindustan, leaving this province in 
the hands of Fakir Ali, who is quite incapable of coping with the 
Uzbeg, [and therefore] of establishing tranquillity in Badakhshan. 
If, b\' such and such a date, the Khan were to come, all would be 
well ; otherwise we must succumb to the Uzbeg. But if the L zbeg 
come and attack us before the arrival ot the Khan, they' will not be 
able [by' the date mentioned] to obtain a firm footing. M c implore 
his help. Perhaps he may' be the cause of our salvation. More- 
over, Badakhshan belongs to the Khan by right of inheritance from 
his grandmother, Shah Begum ; nor is there a more rightful heir 
than he. ’ So persistent were they' in their appeals, that the Khan 
became convinced that if he did not go [to their aid] Badakhshan 
would fall into the hands of the Uzbeg. Therefore, at the begin- 

2 c 2 
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nmg of Moharram of tlie yc-ai ’3G, lie set out for Badakbshaii, leaving 
Eashid Sultan in Yarkand. 

It has been mentioned above, that 'i’uliir Khan had been left 
alone, and in the winter had been deserted by the Kirghiz and all 
his following. On this account the Khan showed him inagiianimit}’ 
and did nothing. After he had been a sliort time among the 
Kirghiz, about twenty or thirtj' thousand Kzbeg again gathered 
round him; and he piepared himself in every way [for war]. 
[The Khan on his departure] therefore left Eashid Sultan to guard 
and protect the province of Kashghar. On reaching Sin igh 
Chupan, the Khan sent me forward with an advance guard 
[mangJialai], while he followed after. I arrived in Badakhshan 
and learnt that Hindal Mirzd, the youngest of the Emperor’s sons, 
had been sent from Kabul by Humayun Mirza ; also that twelve^ 
days previous [to my arrival] he had reached and entered Kala 
Zafar. As it was the season of Capricorn and the middle of 
winter, to turn back would have been dilEcult. So [we were 
obliged to] go on to Kala Zafar, where we tried to enter into some 
negotiations, suggesting that some of the districts of Badakhshan 
should be given up to us, and at the close of the winter the 
Khan woirld again retire. But they did not tiust us ; nay, more, 
they suspected us of deceit. So we finally resolved upon pillage, 
and, until the Khan arrived, I scoured the whole country round 
Kala Zafar ; I brought together both man and beast, and indeed 
all to which the word “thing” could be applied. At the end of 
a few days the Khan himself arrived, and during three months 
laid siege to Kala Zafar, while his men carried off, from the sur- 
rounding country, the little that I had left. Near the end of 
winter, many of the Amirs who had sent for the Khan, came and 
waited on him, representing, with profuse apologies, that if Hindal 
Mirzd had not come, they would have hastened to meet and 
receive the Khan. To this the Khan replied : “ It is out of the 
question that I should oppose Babar Padishah. You sent me 
entreating lettei s, saying that you would be swallowed up by the 
Uzbeg, and that the presence of the Uzbeg in Badakhshan would 
be equally hurtful to both sides; - for this reason I came. As 
matters stand, every man ought now to return to his own home.” 
[Thereupon] the Khan left Kala Zafar, and set out again for 
Kashghar. 

When news of the Khan’s entry into Badakhshan reached the 
Emperor, he was greatly displeased, and after due consideration 
and reflection, he despatched Sulaiman Shah Mirzd [to Badakhshan] 
and recalled Hindal Mirza [into Hindustan]. At the same time 

' The Turk! version has fifteen days. — E. 

2 Here the Turki MS. has; “equally hurtful to us and to the Emperor,’’ 
which is obviously tlie sense intended. 
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he wrote to (he Khan: “ Con&iclering my numerous claims Ton 
your consideration] [and the ties that exist between us] this affair 
seems strantre. I have recalled Hindal Mirza, and have sent 
Sulaiman. If you have any regaril for hereditary rights, yon 
will be hind to Sulaiman Shah, and leave him in possession of 
Badakhshan, for he is as a son to us both. This would be well. 
Otherwi^e I, having given up my responsibility, will jdace the 
inheritance in the hands of the heir. The rest you know.” 

When Sulaimfln Shah Mirza reached Kabul, ^ [he found that the 
Khan] had retreated some time before. Hindal Mirza, in obedience 
to the orders he had received, gave up Badakhshan to Sulaiman 
Shah Mirza, and proceeded to India. From that time to the 
present, Sulainiiin has reigned in Badakhshan. 

The Khan [returning from Badakhshan] reached Yarkand at 
the beginning of spring. On the road mj- uncle fell ill, and when 
he arrived at Kashghar, his complaint took the forms of intermittent 
fever, dropsy, asthma and ague, so that all the doctors who w^ero 
attending him, such as Khwaja Nur-ud-Din, Abdul Vahid Tuhuri, 
Kazi Shams-ud-Din Ali and others, were at a loss ; the symptoms 
at last became so grave that his life was despaired of. In the 
meanwhile Khwaja Kuru arrived from Turfan, whither ho had 
gone on the invitation of Mansur Khan, who had said tint if [the 
Hazrat] would honour him with a Aisit, he and his friends would 
esteem it a great blessing. [Couplet]. . . Accepting this invitation, 
Khwaja Kura went to Turhiu, and having quenched the thirst of 
those parched wanderers in the desert of longing, with the wine 
of his presence, he returned to Kashghar. [Two couplets] . . . 

My uncle’s state was now such that he fainted every fevr minutes, 
and became unconscious.- Soon after his Holiness began to attend 
to my uncle, the gravity of the disease showed signs of abatement. 
All his remedies had a beneficial effect, yet as a fact, this was not 
medical treatment, but miraculous power and holy influence : for 
the patient bad become so w'eak and emaciated that he could not 
take medicines, and in such circumstances w'hat can a doctor do? 
Therefore this was a miracle. 

During this time a difference arose between Khwaja Xuni andhi.s 
younger brother, Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, on account of the neg- 
lect of a point of etiquette. The breach widened [from day to day]. 
One day I went to wait upon Khwaja Kura, and found Khw;ija 
Muhammad Yusuf sitting in his presence. Khwaja Kura had 
worked himself into a passion, and as soon as I had taken my seat, 
said : “ Muhammad A^usuf, why do you act thus If you are the 
disciple of our father, I am the disciple of his Holine-s — that is. 


^ All tlie texts read Kabul, but apparently tliat name is a slip for Badakhshan. 
As it stands, the sense of the passa<;e is not evid.ent. 

' Some details of the symptoms of the disease are omitted. 
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of Khwi'ija Ihrar Kh'W'aja Ubaidullah ; and besides this I bavo 
many points of superiority over you. You are foster-brother to 
my eldest son. Apart from all this, I am supported by God and 
His Prophet ; yhat strength have you to oppose me ? ” Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf replied : “I also am hopeful of the help of the 
Prophet.” Then, asked Khwaja Yura : “ Are you willing that the 
Prophet should be mediator between us?” Khwaja Muhammad 
Yusuf answered ; ‘‘ I am quite willing,” and Khwaja Yura having 
intimated that he also was willing, not another word was said. 
Thus the meeting terminated. 

Shortly after this, Khwaja Yura set out for Badakhshiin. One 
day somebody came and told him that Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf 
had fallen ill, and was asking for him. I went to visit him and 
lound ho had a fever. The Khwaja said to me : “ I know well 
that Khwaja Khavand Mahmud has taken an interest in me for 
some time past, he is kindly disposed towards me and gives me 
comfort from the Prophet. But now I do not know' what has 
become of this comfort; for not a trace of it is apparent, and I am 
quite convinced that I shall not recover from my present illness. 
Khwaja Khiivand, who is my brother — nay more, stands in the place 
of a father to me, ought not to have treated me thus ; he has put 
aside all his brotherly love and fatherly affection.” These and a 
thousand such lamentations did he pour into my ears. He also 
told me a few anecdotes, and entrusted some of his household to 
my care. He gave me a garment of camel's-hair and an apron, as 
souvenirs. .In vain did I attempt to dispel his ideas [of impending 
deathj ; ho only replied ; “ I am convinced ; there is not a shadow 
of doubt. He died on the sixth night of his illness, on the 14th 
of the month Safar of the year 937. I discovered this date in 
“ Tair-i-Bihisliti ’ [a bird of paradise]. 

After this, the Khan sent me to Khwaja Yura to entreat him to 
return, which he did, and the Khan came out to receive him; he 
placed hi.s head at the Khwaja s feet and offered him profuse 
apologies. Ihe funeral rites of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf were 
then pertormed, [including] the giving of alms, distribution of food 
and reading the Koran through. 

But Khw'aja Yura chose to dwell in Yangi-Hisar. and the Khan, 
in Older to wait on him, left Tarkand and went thither likewise. 
Iheie, they and the friends and disciples of the Khwaja spent that 
winter. Ihe Khwaja performed W'ondrous things in their sight. 
1 ho Khan was continually in his service. 
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CHAPTEK LXXXI. 

CAUSES OF THE RUPTURE BETWEEN THE KHAN AND AIMAN KHWAJA 

SULTAN. 

The details of this affair would be tedious and irrelevant ; but it 
was briefly as follows. Mirzil Ali Taghai, whose name appears in 
the lists made at Kashghar/ was exceedingly jealous of my uncle, 
but this did not show itself outwardlju Although he tried bard 
[to injure him], slander and detraction could gain no hearing in 
the service of the Khan. As was mentioned above, the Khan gave 
my uncle’s daughter to Aiman Khwaja Sultan in marriage, and 
from this connection had come many fine children ; thus a bond of 
union [which should have lasted till the day of judgment] was 
formed between my uncle and the Sultan. 

But seditious thoughts suggested themselves to Mirza Ali 
Taghai. Since the spirit of jealousy had no effect on the Khan’s 
relations with the Mirza, he tried to beguile Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
and stir up the dust of dissension between the brothers. He 
would thus, he thought, gain his end. For if Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza took the part of his son-in-law and the latter’s children, he 
would have, of necessity, to break with his maternal uncle, which 
would suit his [Mirzd Ali Taghai’s] purposes well. If, on the 
other hand [the Mirzil] sided with the Khan, he would be closing 
the eye of fatherly affection on Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and his 
children. In this event likewise [the Mirza] would suffer, for the 
cause of Aiman Khwaja Sultan would be ruined, and the power 
of the Mirza, in a measure, broken. Acting upon these mis- 
chievous calculations, he, by a series of misrepresentations and 
suggestions, made the Khan and Aiman Khwaja Sultan mutually 
apprehensive of one another. 

The details are briefly these : At the time when the Khan 
marched against Andijan, [Mirza Ali Taghai] said privately to 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan : “ I perceive that the Khan has changed 
[in his conduct] towards you, on account of my loyalty ; he wishes 
to set up his son Rashid Sultan in your place, and giv^e him the 
province of Aksu. You must now look well to your owu interests, 
and trusting my words, act upon them.” While to the Khan, he was 
for ever saying : “ Aiman Khwaja Sultan is afraid of you without 
right or reason. It is very probable that he will appeal to your 

' The author frequently refers, in these words, to the analysis or review of 
the Khan’s army, when on the point of invading Kashghar in the spring of 
920 H. (See pp. 305 .wq.) 
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euc-mies for aid [and stir up a revolt]. But the Khan does not 
credit iiiv words, and says they are the oiitcoaie of mere delusion, 
lli.s evidence is that this year AimanKhwaja Sultan is committing 
such and such acts.” [Then Mirza Ali Taghai] sends secretly to 
the Sultan, saying ; “The right time is now come for you to do so 
and so.” In his artlessness and stupidity [the Sultan] does what 
has heel! suggested. Then Mirza Ali Taghai represents to the 
Khan : “ I told you that Aiman Kliwaja Sultan would do such and 
such a thing this year. My words have come true.” 

From the time of the Khan's march against Andijan until his 
death, a period of some six years, this sort of intrigue was con- 
tinually going on. And finally the Khan became altogether 
estranged from Aiman Khwaja Sultan. It was in vain that my 
uncle and I reproved Aiman Khw-aja Sultan ; when w'e asked 
him why he acted in this way, he could give no satisfactoiy replj% 
hut persisted in his course; his motives were unknown to us. 

At last we discovered that it was all the work of Mirza Ali 
Taghai. A’lien Mirza Ali Taghai remarked the great change in 
the Khan’s feelings towards Aiman Khwaja Sultan, he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and represented as follows to the Khan : 
“ Since Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s jiresence in Aksu may lead to a 
revidt, it will he hotter to set up Rashid Sultan in his place, and 
send him to govern some district of Badakhshan. This would he 
greatly to ymir advantage. But I am fearful lest the Miizas 
heconic angry with me. If they consent [to the arrangement] 
you will find it mo.st advantageous ; but it will be a difficult thing 
to mention to the Mirziis.” [By the Mirzas, he meant my uncle 
and myself. ) 

The Khan told me of this : I replied ; “ In what way is Aiman 
Kliwiija Sultan pieferable to your Highness’ [other] servants, that 
this change should Ite necessary for the good of the State ? I do not 
consent to it. His relationship to your Highness is [only] equal to 
ottrs. It mv uncle s daughter is of liis household and has children 
^I'V him , the daughter of my paternal uncle is in your haram, 
iind these two amount to precisely the same [degree of relation- 
ship]. Ihither the: e is tlie advantage [ou oiir side i that I have 
heen in your service tor twenty-three years, and you have always 
singled me out for yunr fatherly car© and brotherly love. How 
then shall I exclninge the Khan's cause for that of Hie Sultan? I 
ill torward any measure that may be for the benefit of your State, 
by all the means in my power." 

1 he Khfin spoke also of this matter to my uncle, who said ; 
dour Ilighne.ss opinion is always enlightened ; I am ready to 
ilo your hnldiug ,,n even,- occasion. . . > Although I did not 
know that [the Siilt.in ■ cmild harm you, yet I trust your hitherto 
One line, containing a pas.^age of nhich no -ensc can be made, is omitted.— E. 
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infallible judgment, and will do whatever is most fitting in the 
matter.’’ 

These discussions being terminated, the Khan explained to us 
his proposals. He ordered me to take Rashid Sultan [to Aksu], 
and after sending Aiman Khwaja Sulttin away from there, to 
I)lace Rashid Sultan upon the throne. Aiman Khwaja Sultan was 
to come to [the Khan’s] court, and to remain there until the 
country should be reduced to order. All must be done to advance 
the affairs of Rashid Sultan, To my uncle he said : Let all be 
carried out as I have ordered.” I said : “ With all willingness I 
undertake the task.” 

Two days later I started for Aksu. On reaching Lfch I was 
received by Shfih Baz ilirza, who was also mentioned in the lists 
at Kiishghar. After leaving I'ch, I was met \_istihhaT\ by all the 
men of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who sent a message to me asking ; 
“ What has happened? How would it be for us, having set aside 
till considerations of relationship, to meet [in consultation] ? ” But 
I would not consent [to an interview] and said : “ As there i.s 
nothing to be gained by an interview, it is not worth while to 
have one." I then sent a person to [the Sultan] with all the 
necessary provisions for a journey, and also some trusty men to 
accompany him. [After that I set myself] to encourage the 
soldiers and populace [of Aksu] and to settle their affairs in the 
most profitable manner ; I passed the necessary orders to the old 
servants of Rashid Sultan, and arranged the government of the 
province by dividing it equally into villages and districts. Thus 
all the people were reassured. I stayed there six months. 

Rashid Sultan was satisfied with all that was done, and there 
grew up between us the strongest attachment. During my 
sojourn, we were never apart for a moment. There was not the 
slightest disagreement between us. All that he did was pleasing 
in my sight ; and all that I performed met with his approval. 

Whatever I had sufi'ered in being separated from my old friends, 
that is to say, Shah Muhammad Sultan and Babti Sultan, w'as 
atoned for in my friendship with Rashid Sultan. One day Rashid 
Sultan said to me : “ Although formerly in Moghulistan, in accord- 
ance with the Moghul usage, and by the Khan's express command, 
there existed between us close friendship, and we used to give each 
other horses, nevertheless this fellowship was not confirmed by any 
vow. I am now desirous of renewing the old friendship and of 
ratifj ing it bj" solemn oaths.” I too showed my willingness, and the 
conditions of our covenant were that, on my side, as long as the 
Khan should live, I would remain in his service ; but if the Khan 
were to die, I would serve no one but him [Rashid Sultan] — and 
serve him in the Khan’s place, as he had served the Khan. Rashid 
Sultan said ; “ After the Khan, I look upon you as my eldest 
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brother. If, in public, you reverence me in the place of the 
Khan, I in private will honour you as you deserve, and will 
show you even greater kindness and favour than did the Khan. I 
will give such ofSces to your uncle and relations as you may judge 
best.” And all this we confirmed with binding oaths. [Two 
couplets". . . . 

This matter being concluded, he bade me farewell, and I returned 
to the Khan, who was in Yangi-Hisar. He received me in a most 
flattering manner, and would not hear of my going back to my 
home in Yarkand ; hut instead, took me with him on a hunting 
expedition to Tuyun Bashi — one of the frontiers of Moghulistan. 
On reaching the hunting ground, we were joined by the Sultan, 
who came from Aksu. Soon after this the Khan had a return of 
his old chronic illness, which took the form of flatulence, or wind 
in the belly and stomach, fits of shivering, and partial paralysis. 
Often, after hunting, he got a chill on the stomach, and his malady 
returned. But on this occasion the symptoms were worse than 
they had ever been before. My uncle was immediately sent for 
from Ktishghar; but by the time he arrived the doctors of the 
royal camp had succeeded in curing the disease, by means of 
effective remedies. 

Still, this time the Khan was much concerned about his illness. 
Ho sent for my uncle and Ea.shid Sultan, and said to them : “ This 
illness has made me very anxious. I have frequently had such 
attacks before ; for several years they have happened annually, 
but this 3’ear I have been seized twice, and the second time more 
severely than the first. My wish now is that there should be a 
covenant between you (meaning my uncle) and Eashid Sultan. 
In Mil ■7.k Haidar’s case there is no need of renewal, for not only 
did I establish them on a friendly footing in Moghulistan, but 
they have lately again, in Aksu, concluded a satisfactory agree- 
ment.” Then, addressing them both in the Turki language, the 
Khan continued: “Oh, iSayyid Muhammad Mirza, if anything 
.should hapjjcn to me, look upon Eashid Sultan as standing in my 
place. And you, Bashiil, look upon the Mirza as in my place aho.” 
He said many kind things besides, all of which it would be tedious 
to repeat heie. 

The Khan took up his winter quarters in Yangi-Hisar, while I 
went to Yarkand. Previously, when I had come from Aksu I had 
found tlie Khan busily engaged in reading with, and learning 
under Aruihit], Ilazrat ilakhdumi Nuni. 
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CHAPTER LXXXir. 

THE KHAN BECOMES A DISCIPLE OF KHWAJA KHAVASD MAHMUD. 

After tlio Khwaja Muliammad Yusuf incident, I tried constantly 
to induce the Khan to jjlace himself under the guidance of Hazrat 
Makhdumi Xuni. The Khan would reply ; “ I desire this with all 
soul. Without seeking [what you suggest], I wished to resign 
the government in order that I might follow that most perfect 
guide, Khwaja Xura ; but the more I examined myself, the less 
capable did I feel of making an open request to his Holiness. I 
then resolved to change my mode of living and to mend my ways, 
so as to render myself more fitting for his service. If 1 should 
acquire proficiency and capacity in the right path, then would 
Khwaja Xui a show me favour, without any request on my part ; hut 
if I should fail, my petition would be fruitless. I trust that, by 
God’s grace, I may attain my end without addressing an open 
request to his Holiness. If such a happy consummation should 
he reached I shall feel reassured.” However much I insisted, 
the Khan always gave the same reply. A few months after my 
departure for Aksu, a letter arrived, directed in my name, con- 
taining certain [instructions] with regard to the affairs of Aksu ; 
and on the margin there was some of the Khan’s blessed hand- 
writing. I have it intact before me at this moment.’^ 

* * » * * * 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

GENEALOGY AND LIFE OF HAZRAT KHWAIA KH.ivAND MAHMUD 
SHAHAB-UD-DIN. 

(He is always spoken of in this book as Hazrat Makhdumi Xuni.) 
He received the name of Mahmud from his father, and that of 
Shahab-ud-Din from his grandfather. Out of veneration they 
gave him the name of Khwaja Khavand Mahmud . . . . - 

I have heard Hazrat Makhdumi Xura relate that when his 
father died he was twenty-seven years of age. He had heard his 

' The omission here consists of some long high-flown passages on the subject 
of saints. The Khan’s marginal note is not given by the author. — R. 

- Some more irrelevant matter regarding saints and their virtues, is left 
out here. — E. 
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father say; "In >Sha]ir-i-Sabz of Samarkand there is a garden, 
and ill the garden a nmlherry tree; and Khwaja Baliii-nl-Hakk 
ya iid-Bin Xakhshband used to sit leaning against that tree. 
Hazrat Ishtin, on account of this blessing, bought the garden. In 
front of the tree is a tank. One night, on the edge of the tank, 
Ilazrat Ishan related to Khwaja Ubaid-ul-Hadi and myself as 
follows ; “ During the lifetime of Ilazrat Ishan ^ I suffered from a 
weakness of the stomach, which the doctors of Mavani-un-Kabr 
were unable to cure. I then went into Khorasan,^ where the 
Shaikh ul Islam, Maulaiui Abdur Eahman Jarai, brought me to his 
own house, and in his service I remained [for some little time]. 
I studied some of bis tiacts under him.” I learnt that he had 
received his education at the hands of Bandagi Maulavi [Jami], 
and fiorn the pamphlet which I have copied into this book, ^ it 
apjiears that Khwaja Nuni read standard books under him. 
After the death of Jami, he went into Inik, where he enjoyed the 
society of Mir Hasan Yazdi and Mir Sadr-ud-Din. He next went 
and studied, for a period of six years, under Maulana Jalal-ud-Din 
Davani, and he also studied medicine under Maulana Imad-ud- 
Din, who was the most eminent physician, not merely in Irak, 
but in the whole wijrld ■* 

Having completed hi.s medical studies in Shiiiiz, he passed into 
liiim, where also he devoted himself to study. Thence he journeyed 
into Egypt. Having performed the pilgrimage [to Mekka], he 
embarked at .Jadda, and went to India by way of Gujiiit. Thence 
he repaired to Kabul, where Biibar Padishah was at that time ; 
and I. as already mentioned, was there also. These travels had 
occupied Khweija Kura twenty-three years. IVhen the Emperor 
took Jiamarkand, the Khwaja went thither, and on the Emperor’s 
returning to Kabul, the Khwaja remained in Samarkand until the 
year Ifll, when ho returned to Kashghar, as was mentioned. In 
tliose days he related : “In Samaikand I saw, in a vision, Maulana 
H.-iji Kasim (one of Hazrat Islian’s servants] come with two horses, 
saying tliat Hazrat Ish.in had ordered him to tell Khwaja Nura to 
take these two horses and go to Kashghar.” Before the Khwaja 
reached Kiishghar niv uncle was attacked by paralysis, but on his 
arrival the Kliw.ija, by means of his remedies, completely r^^stored 
him to health. He stayed two years in Kashghar, where his 
associates were enriched by his blessings. 

IMansur Khan sent some persons to him, saying that no Makh- 

‘ The Hazrnt I.-lein alliiiled to here, is apparently one who has not been 
liitherti) inentiom il, 

- In the Tuiki stands: "lu order to bo cured, I was oblived to "o to 
Khorasan.” — It 

- ('^uofetl i)i txtm^n lower chmu, but omitted in this translation, as having no 
hearins on tin- lii-tory. 

* A line of rhetcrie omitted. — K 
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durazada had ever come to those comers [of the earth], Turfan and 
Chalish, which were the residence of the disciples of his [spiritual] 
fathers ; these people and this country had never been blessed by a 
visit from the Khwaja. As it would be difiScult for his friends in 
those quarters to go to him, all their blessings would be upon him 
if he would come and honour them. The Khwaja accepted this 
invitation of Mansur Khan, and set out for Turfan, where he 
remained nearly three years, and brought blessings to those who 
associated with him. 

On the Khan’s return from the Badakhshan campaign, Khwaja 
Nura left Turfan and stayed in Kashghar to attend my uncle, 
who, as mentioned above, had become subject to fits of vomiting 
[istigkaX Having again restored my uncle to perfect health, he 
proceeded to Yarkand. Here Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, as has 
been related above, did not come out to greet him in the prescribed 
manner, from which circumstance a dispute arose, which termi- 
nated as already described. After this affair he went to Yangi- 
Hisar, in which place the Khan also spent the winter, in order to 
wait upon his Holiness . . . .^ The Khwaja told me that after 
the death of Abdur Kahman Jami, ho found under his pillo\\ 
some rough copies, one of which he gave, written out, to me ; an I 
I have copied it here. He gave me these passages in Yangi-Hisar 
in the year 937 [1530-31] ^ 

At the end of the winter I went to Aksu, and there [found] the 
Khan and some of his adherents, Tiigh officials, nobles, and others. 
At their request the Khwaja wrote several pamphlets. One of 
these is the following, which I have copied out in full. ^ 

» * * » * St * 

' About five lines left out, regarding some miracles performed by the saint, 
together with three verses of an ode by the author. 

" Here follons half a folio containing Jami’s “rough copies,” which need not 
be inserted. 

^ The pamphlet is omitted. It is entirely theological, and has no reference 
to the Taril:h-i-Bashidi, or to any historical subject. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXIV. 

JOUUNEY OF HAZRAT JIAKHDUiH INTO INDIA/ AND CERTAIN MATTERS 
CONNECTED THF.REWITH. 

That spring, Hazrat Makhdumi Xuni set out for India by way of 
Pddakbsban. The Kbiin escorted him as far as the pass of Shah- 
naz,- [representing! seA’en or eight days’ journey. I, being in Aksu 
at the time, was denied participation in this happiness. On my 
return from Aksu the Khan said to me : “ On bidding farewell to 
Khwaja Xura, I begged him to recite the Fiitiha, and just as he 
Avas about to commence I asked him, as a favour, to first of all 
repeat it for Mirza Haidar and afterwards for me. He granted my 
reijuest, and luiA’ing first recited it for you, he then did so for me.” 
[Two couplets'. . . . Those who were present relate that the 
Khan, during the few stages he made with the Khwaja, was over- 
come Avith grief, and Avhenever the Khwaja spoke, he was so over- 
poAvered Avith emotion, that he could not restrain his tears, — a 
circumstance that greatly impressed those Avho AA'ere present. 
[/ ersesj. ... As this Avas the last time the Khan would see the 
Khwaja, he naturally felt severely’ the piangs of separation. 

In short, Khwaja Xura arrived in Hindustan. The frontier 
toAvns of Hindustan, namely, Kabul and Lahur, were then held by 
Kiimi.'in Mirzii, Avho humbly’ begged the KhAvaja to stay in Lahur, 
but the Khwiija replied : “ From the first, it had been my intention 
to Avait upon the Emperor [Babar]; therefore I must noAv go and 
condole Avith Huuiayun. Having performed this duty’, should I 
return, I Avill accept your invitation.” He then went to Agra, the 
capital of India, Avhere he Avas received with great honour by the 
Emperor [Humayun!. 

At that period there had arisen in Hindustan a man named 
ishaikh Pul. Humayun aa’us anxious to become his disciple, for he 
liad a great passion tor the occult sciences — for magic and conju- 
lation. Shaikh Pul having assumed the garb of a Shaikh, came to 
the Emperor and taught him tliat incantations and sorceiy were 
the surc'-t mcaiis to the true attainment of an object. Since 
doctrines sueii a.s these .suited his disjiosition, he became at once 
the Shaikh s disciple. Besides this person, there was Maulana 
iMuhammad I’arghari Avho, though a Mulla, Avas a very [irreligious] 
jtnd unprincipled man, and A\'ho aHvays Avoiked hard to gain liis 

’ The Tmki rulirie leails “.Tourney into Ba'lakhshan ” 

= I do not know Avhieli of tlio passes reached by a.seending the Shahndz river, is 
meant ijy this name. It miirht Ite tiie Kd-il:d<u, or perliaps the Kara-td^h. The 
Khan appears to have returned at this time, from Aksu to one of the western 
towns 
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ends, even when they were of an evil nature. The Shaikh asked 
the aid of Mulla Muhammad and, in common, by means of flattery, 
they wrought upon the Emperor for their own purposes, and 
gained his favour. 

Xot long after this I went to visit the Emperor, as shall he 
presently related, hut I could never gather that he had learned 
anything from his Pir, Shaikh Pul, except magic and incantations.^ 
But God knows best. The influence of Shaikh Pul being thus 
confirmed, Maulana Muhammad, or rather the Emperor and all 
his following, neglected and slighted Khwaja Nura, who had an 
hereditary claim to their veneration. This naturally caused the 
Khwaja great inward vexation. It was mentioned above that 
when passing through Lahur, he had been invited by Kamran 
Mirzii to take up his abode in that place, and he had promised to 
do so on his return. In pursuance of his promise, he now set out 
from Agra to Lahur. Humayun and his companions begged him 
[to stay], but he would not listen to their entreaties. He reached 
Lahur in the year '943 [1536-7]. I had arrived in Lahur just 
before, and I now had the honour of kissing his feet. 

In those days I used frequently to hear him say : “ I have seen 
in a vision, a great sea which overwhelmed all who remained 
behind us in Agra and Hindustan ; while we only escaped after a 
hundred risks : ” and thus did it come about three years later — 
just as he had said — as shall be presently related.”^ After the 
devastation of Hindustan he escaped, in safety, to Mavara-un-Nahr, 
by way of Kashghar. 


CHAPTER LKXXY. 

MIRACLES or KHWAJA NURA. 

I WAS present in the assembly when Maulana Muhammad Par- 
ghari arrived from Agra, with a letter from Humayun Padishah ; 
he also was present when the Khwaja gave the answer before- 
mentioned. Maulana Muhammad began to weep and begged that 
his sins might be forgiven him ; he beseeched [the Khwaja] with 
great earnestness to write a letter to Humayun. The Khwaja 
wrote ; “ Oh ! Huma, do not throw thy noble shadow, in a land 

* Shaikh Ful,Fliul or Buhlul,vias well-kno-wn in India as a saint and sorcerer. 
He was put to death at, or near. Agra by adherents of Hiudal Mirza in 1537. 
(See Beale’s Or. Biogra. Diet.} 

- The author alludes, apparently, to the battle of Kanauj in 947 (1540), when 
the Uloghnls were overwhelmed by the army of Shir Shah, Sur. 
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where the parrot is less common than the kite fayhari].” Now, 
in this miracle there is a curious pun, for Huma Padishah did not 
throw his shadow in the country where the parrot is rarer than 
the kite. [Mauldna Muhammad] returned stupefied. . . 

While I was in Lahur, Tahmasp Shah, son of Shah Ismail, came 
from Iiak, took Kandahar from the deputies of Kamran Mirza, 
and having given it over to some of his trusted officers, he returned. 
This caused Kamran Mirza intense grief, and he asked me to tell 
the Khwaja of his misfortune. The next day, when I went to wait 
on the Khwaja, he said to me ; “ I have seen his Holiness in a 
vision, and he asked me, ‘ Why are you sad ? ’ I replied ; ‘ On 
account of Kamran Mirza, for the Turkomans have taken Kandahar. 
What will come of it?’ Then his Holiness advanced towards 
me and taking me hy the hand said ; ‘ Do not grieve ; he will 
soon recover it.’ ” And thus, indeed, it came to pass, for Kamran 
Mirza marched against Kandahar, and the troops of Tahmasp Shah 
gave up the city to him in peace. This is an especially strange 
thing to have occurred, since the Turkoman rulers are very severe 
with their subordinates. Be this as it may, the matter was termi- 
nated quite simply. 

Khiinzada Begum, the Emperor’s sister, who has been frequently 
mentioned in this hook, fell ill in Kabul. She wrote a letter to 
the Khwaja, and sent it by me, to ask him for a cure for her malady. 
Now as that letter was badly composed, I rewrote it correctly, 
and then took it to the Khwaja. He, on my arrival, said to me : 
“ I wish to make you partner in a secret,” whereupon I stood up 
humbly. He continued : “ Give me the letter that the Begum 
herself wrote.” \ ow, as a fact, I had written my letter in secret, 
and no one knew anything about my having done so. 

I witnessed many other wonders performed by him. 

* * it * *2 

^ Huma is the name of a mythical bird, supposed to watch over, and throw 
its shadow upon, kings. By the land where the parrot is common, India is no 
doubt meant. The omission liere consists of a miraculous tale concerning the 
tastiug of the author. 

Here follows a Sufi letter by Khwaja Nura, copied hy the author into his 
text, but not translated. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXVI. 

THE END OF KHWA.JA SUKAS lilOUUArHY. 

Though I am not suited to the task, the context demands that I 
should give Khwaja Nura’s line of descent in discipleship. . . 4 

He was the disciple of his grandfather Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din 
Ubaidullah, the disciple of Maulana Yakub Charkhi, the disciple 
of Khwaja Baha-ud-Din Xakshhand, the disciple of Mir Kalal, 
the disciple of Khwaja Muhammad Baha-i-Samasi, the disciple f)f 
Khwaja Ali Eamatini, the disciple of Khwaja Mahmud Anjir 
Faghravi, the disciple of Khwaja Arif Eivgarvi, the disciple of 
Khwaja Abdul Khalik Ghajdavani. It were fitting that, in this 
place, I should speak of each of these holy men individually, but 
on consideration I do not think myself equal to the task. TCoup- 
let], ... 

I am fully aware that what I have already written is beyond 
my powers, but the requirements of the context have been the 
cause of my boldness, and I ask forgiveness for anything that be 
not pleasing to God or His Prophet, or the friends of God. 
[Verses]. . . . 

After Khwaja Xuni went to Hindustan, the Khiin gave Amin 
Khwaja Sultan (who had been brought from Aksu to Badakhshan) 
leave to go to India also. Although this step was necessitated by 
the affairs of the State, yet it did not cut the Khtin off from his 
kin. However, Amin Khwaja Sultan went to India, where ho 
died a natural death. His eldest son, Masud Sultan, followed him 
into India. Khizir Khwaja Sultan, Mabdi Sultan, and Isan Daulat 
Sultan, after this dispersion towards India, settled themselves in 
different places, but there is no object in entering into further 
details. Whatever God wills that should be said of them, will 
appear. 

' Some Suflstic details are omitted hero. — R. 
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CHArTER LXXXYII. 

CONCLUSION OF BAB.VR PADISHAh’s HISTORY. 

AVe have brought the Emperor’s history down to the date contained 
in the Avords ^‘■Fath-ba daulat ” [930 = 1524]. So much treasure fell 
into his hands, that all the people of the world benefited by it. In 
short, I went to India and was employed in the direction of the 
affairs of that country, as will be mentioned. The Emperor took 
possession of all the dominions of Sultan Iskandar Aoghan. Eanii 
Singci, one of the Rajas of Hindustiin, came against Biibar Padishah 
Avith an army of seA’eral hundreds of thousands. The Emperor 
engaged him in battle, and defeated him ; ^ and in his mandates 
took the title of Ghdzi. After this, he marched towards Chitur, 
AA'here he won decisiA’e A-ictories over the infidels. Returning, he 
deA'oted himself to the settlement of the AA'hole of Hindustan. In the 
course of the year 937 he fell a victim to aseA-ere illness, which the 
efforts of the doctois Avere powerless to cure. [Taa'o couplets] .... 
As his end approached, he entrusted all the Amirs and people of 
the Avorld to Ilumayun Mirzu (Avhom he had recalled from Badakh- 
shiin) and his own soul to the Creator of the world. As soon as 
Ilumayun had mounted his father’s throne, such persons as 
Muhammad Zannin Mirza (son of Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, son of 
Mirza Sultan Husain), who had been in Btibar Padishah’s service, 
and was his son-in-laAv, together Avith others, began to raise the 
flag of roA'olt and sound the drums of sedition. But Ilumayun 
quieted them all by his kindness. He conquered what little of 
Hind had been left unsubdued by^ his father, and Avent into 
Guzrat and captured it; but on account of discord among his 
brothers and the Amirs, he had to abanelon it. The rest of his 
story Avill be told later. 

' Kanu P.inga. or .'^anka, of Chitur— now Udaiimr in Rajputana. The author 
appears tn allmle to tile Rattle of Kaiiwa, iu Rlareli, 1527, (Jauifoli II., 0^3) \>hcii 
Baber ihfeateil the Raua. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXVIII. 

INVASION OF TIBET BY THE KHAN. 

When Khwaja Xurii passed into Hindustan, and I withdrew from 
Ahsu, Eashid Sultan also returned, as has been already mentioned. 
During the same wdnter Eashid Sultan went back, with his family, 
to Aksu. In the spring of that year, the Khan resolved to conduct 
a holy war against Tibet. Previous to this, [his] Amirs had 
frequently invaded and plundered that country, but on account of 
their ignorance and folly, Islam had made no progress, and there 
were still numberless infidels in Tibet, besides those whom the 
Amirs had subdued.^ 

The Khan had always been animated by a desire to carry on 
holy wars in the path of God, and especially so now that he had 
just assumed the saintly ways of the Khwajas. He was always 
ready to devote himself to the cause of the faith, and felt that the 
holy war was one of the surest roads to salvation and union with 
God. Prompted by such pious feelings as these, at the end of the 
year 938^ he set out to invade Tibet. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, it is necessary' for 
me to give some account of the land of Tibet, for this country is 
so situated that only a few travellers have been able to visit it. On 
account of the difficulties of the route, which from every point of 
view is most dangerous — whether by reason of its hiUs and passes, 
or the coldness of the air, or the scarcity of water and fuel, or the 
shameless and lawless highwaymen, who know every inch of the 
roads and allow no travellers to pass — no one has ever brought 
back any information concerning this country. In such standard 
works as the Muajjam ul Bidddn, the Jdm-i-Giti Numdi, and the 
Supplement to the Surah, Tibet is not described as other countries 
are ; they merely mention that there is such a region, and some 
few facts regarding it are given. I am therefore emboldened to 
furnish some details about the kingdom of Tibet which are to be 
found in no book. 

' There appear to be no precise, or detailed, records of invasions of Ladak, from 
the side of Eastern Turkistan. From the allusions to them which Mirza Haidar 
makes, they must have occurred pretty frequently during the early years of 
the sixteenth century, though previous to that period I know of no mention of 
them. Besides those incidentally referred to in this passage, it will be remem- 
Ijered that Aba Baki-’s general, Mir Vali, overran Ladak, and afterwards one Mir 
Mazid, who, however, was killed there by a stone falling on his head. The date 
of Mir Yali’s exploit can only be roughly placed towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. That of Mir Mazid must have been about the year 923 (l.ol7). All 
were, no doubt, wanton plundering expeditions, hypocritically disguised as holy 
wars. 

- 938 H. ended 2 August, 1532. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE POSITION, MOUNTAINS, AND PLAINS OF TIBET, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE CUSTOMS AND EELIOION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


Tibet is a long [and narrow] country.’ From Hikan Bain, whicli 
means “between the noith and the west,” towards BaJeani,"^ which 
is “ between the south and the east,” is eight months’ journey. 
Its breadth is [nowhere] more than one month’s journey, nor less 
than ten days. Its frontier on the side of Bikan Bain, adjoins 
Baluristiin (as was stated above, in the description of Balur) ; that 
on the Bakani side, touches Huchu Salar, which is a dependency 
of [what is called] Kanjanfu® of Khitai. In the description of the 


] The expression literally translated is running lengthwise.” 

These terms are not to be found in Persian or Turki dictionaries, and I am 
not aware what language they belong to. The first one especially is subject to 
many readings, and that adopted in the text is by no means certainly the right 
one. It may be Hukn, Zi]:an. etc., and Baib, Payin, etc., etc. Babani may also 
be read in several ways. Fortunately, the author himself enlightens us as to the 
meaning. 


Hnchn, properly Vocliou, is a 


, „ town of the Kansu province of China 

standing on a right tributary of the Yellow River, about 320 li (or some 80 miles) 
south-west of Lanchou. t^ajar consists of a large group of villages on the south 
bank of the Yellow River, to the north and north-west of Bochou. Kanjdn-fu 
represents the modern 8i-Ngan-fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. The 
region does not fall within the limits of the map attached to this volume, but 
from a general map of China, it will be seen that, in reality, it lies more to the 
north-east of Tibet than to the south-east, as Mirza Haidar places it ; but bis 

01 tllO ^6Tl0Ttll position llO ] »blV clc&JT OHO 

Si-Kgan-fu was known in the time " -fu,otKan-zdn-fii, 

and It ^yas so called by Marco Polo, w i ou liave travelled 

those eight days journey, you come to that great city . . . .' called Kenjan-fu. 

o’’'’''] and fine city it is, and the capital of the kingdom of Kenjan-fu, 
which ra old times was a noble, r.cli, and powerful realm, and had many great 
and wealtliy and puissant kings.’’ Previous to the Mongol era it was the capital 
m seseral of the Chinese dynasties and boie, at different times, the names of 
Chan-gan and Am r, clon-ju. It is the latter which is believed to have been 
corrupted b} the Mongols into Kenjan-fu. Thus its Mongol form seems to have 
survived among the nations of Turkistan, etc., down to the days of Mirza Haidar. 

1 ho Huchou and NaZar district is chiefly known as the seat of a large and fanatical 
Musulman ^pulation which lias been settled there for at least four centuries. 
The region has lately been visited by Mr. W. \Y. Rockhill, who tells us that these 
Musulmans are of Turki extraction, and speak a language mixed with Turki 
words. They are divided into two sections called locally the “black capped” 
and the white capped Muhammadans, ^alar is rather the name of the p^ple 
than of a Jocaht}^ though their chief town goes by the name of Salar-pahun {or 
pakm). It IB the NoZur who are designated “Black Caps” by the Chinese. In 
an interesting note, Mr. Rockhill observes that the annals of the Ming dynasty 
make men ion of the balar. as the remnants of larious Turki tribes had 
settled 111 the Bochnn, Bimng-chou, and other neighbouring districts, and had 
become a source ot much trouble to the Empire. He excludes bv pointing 
to the notice in the “Ming bhi,’ of the Sail Vighur (see note, p.‘3T9), and 
inquires whether the .NaZnr can be the same as the Sari (in Chinese 5aZi) The 
answer is th.it the two words can have no connection. Sdrigh Uighur is the 
right being (he Turki for yelhw, and Sail only its Chinese corrup- 
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mountains of Moghulistan and Kashghar, it was stated that the 
principal range in Moghulistan, from which all the other hills 
branch out, passes the north of Kashghar, runs towards the west, 
and continues to the south of Kashghar. It was also mentioned 
that the province of Farghana lies to the west of Kashghar, this 
range running between. '"This part of the range] which lies 
betw'een Kashghar and Farghana is called Alai. 

Badakhshcin is on the west of Yarkand. These countries are also 
divided by [a part of] this same range, which here takes thii name 
of Pamir. The width of the Pamir, in some places, is eight days’ 
journey. Passing onwards, one comes to some of the Yarkand 
mountains which adjoin Balur, such as Easkam ^ and Tagh Diiiu 
Bash ; proceeding yet further, one arrives in the land of Tibet. 
Badakhshan is in the direction of summer sunset (iahistdni) from 
Yarkand, as stateil above, and Kashmir is in the direction of 
winter sunset (xamintani) from Yarkand.- That same range runs 
between Yarkand and Kashmir, and is here called Bdlti ; this 
[district] belongs to the province of Tibet. There is, in these 
parts, a mountain ^ wider than the Aliii or the Ptimir. The width 
in Balti is twenty days’ journey. 

The pass ascending from A'arkand is the pass of Sanju, and the 
pass descending on the side of Ka.shmir is the p.ass of Asktirdu.^ 
[From the Sanju pass to the Askardu pass] is twenty days’ journey. 
In the direction of winter sunset from Khotan, are some of the 
cities of Hind, such as Lahur, Sultanpur. and Bajwara,“ and the 

tion — while Salar is written in tlie Turki quite Uiflerently ; it is a proper name 
mid not at) adjective. 

It may be noted that it was among these turbulent Musulmans of Hochou and 
Salar, that the revolt broke out in 1S62, which afterwards acquired the name of 
“the Tungani rebellion’’— a movement which spread all over Shensi, Kansu, 
Eastern Tnrkistan, Zungarla, and some parts of Mongolia. (See Yule’s Marco 
Folo, ii., pp. 18-23 ; Kockhill in Land of the Luma^, pp. 38-10 ; and in J. R. A. it., 
1892, p. 598). 

* The Turki test spells Rdst-Kdm. 

■ The expressions used for indicating these directions are peculiar. They 
stand respectively, in the texts, ghurah i tahisfdni and gliarb i cnmiitdni of 
Yarkand. The passage, however, falls witliin the brief extracts translated by 
the late Mr. R. B. Shaw in his paper entitled "A Prince of Kasljghar on the 
Geography of Eastern Tnrkistan/ and I have taken the rendering from him, 
knowing tliat lie had the advantage, when using his Tarilch-i-Rashidi, of some 
excellent local instruction on such points. (See J. R. G. S.. 187G, p. 279.) The 
author’s orientation is not particularly accurate, for Badakhshau lies nearly due 
west of Yarkand, and Kashmir between south and south-west. 

The meaning is a mountain mass, or mountainous region. 

■* Properly Shardu, or tihardo, written Aslcardii on account of the inability of 
Persian, Turki, and Hiiidustaui-spesikiug peoples to pronounce an s immediately 
preceding a hard consonant at the beginning of a w-ord. Shardo is a Tibetan 
name. From this reference to a pass behind Skardo it would appear tliat a road 
led over it in Mirza Haidar’s time. The passes in that quarter are nowadays 
blocked by glaciers, and the road has become impiacticable for travellers. 

^ The tSultanpur mentioned here, must be the chief town of Kulu in the valley 
of the upper Bias liver. Jast south of Sultanpur, and on the same side of the 
Bias, there is also a snial I place colled Bajdnra, which would appear, at first sight , 
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afore-mentioned mountain range lies between. Between Kbotan 
and the towns of Hind above-named, are situated Arduk, Guga, 
and Aspati,' which belong to Tibet; and it must be supposed that 
those mountains extend into Khitai. On the west and south of 
the range lies Hindustan ; while Bhira,- Lahiir and Bangala are 
all on the skirts of it. All the rivers of Hind flow down from 
these hills, and their sources are in the country of Tibet. 

On the north and east of Tibet lie Yarkand, Khotan, Charchan, 
Lob, Katak and Sarigh Uighur. The rest is a sandy waste 
\ r'njhtmC', whose frontier adjoins Kanju and Sakju^ of Khitai. All 
the streams which ’’flow down from the mountains of Tibet, in 
a westerly and southerly direction, become rivers of Hind, such as 
the Kilab, the river of Bhira, the Chinab, the river of Lahur, the 
river of Sultanpur and the river of Bajwara, which are all rivers 
of Sind. The Jun and the Gang and others flow through Bangala 
into the ocean * : all the streams which flow in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the mountains of Tibet, such as the river of 
h iii'kand. the Ak Kd'h and the Kara Kash. the Kirya, the Charchan, 
and the rest, all empty themselves into the Kuk Kaur,^ which is a 


to be the locality alluded to by our author ; but 3Ir. Shav notes : “ I incline to 
think that Bajuum must be an old town of that name, not far from the Satlej, 
near Phillor, trom its being mentioned afterwards in connection witli that river.” 
Qnc. fit., p, 279.) This is probably the correct view. 

‘ Tliese three names obviously stand for liudol;, Giigeh, and Spiti—the two 
lirst in I.assa-governed Tibet, the third within British territory. 

■ The Bhira here pointed to is.no doubt, the town of Bhira on the left bank of 
tlic Jlulam below Pind-Dadan-Khan. It was a place much in evidence in Mirza 
Haidar s time, aud is often mentioned by Baber. Gen. A. Cunningham remarks 
that until it was supplanted by Pind-Dudau-Khan. Bhira vtas the principal town 
in that part of the country. He tells us also that on the opposite bank of the 
river, near Ahmadabad, there is a very extensive mound of ruins called Old Bhira, 
OT Jiihiuithnwiar. t See Baber, pp. 253 ; Elliot, ii . p. S!i2 ; and Cunningham, 

Ancient Gtuij. Lid . p. 1.5,5.) 

' Kan-elioii and Su-cliou in the province of Kansu. 

JIio iMJfih. or Blue Iliver, was the name almost always iu use among the 
Husiilman authors down to the seventeenth century (and perhaps later) for the 
or Indus ; and must, from the sequence and the absence of any other 
mention of the Indus, be the river intended here. The river of Bhira ” is the 
Jhilam. and that of Bajiraru. as we have just seeu from Mr. tfliaw’s note, in all 
probability the Satlej, I he Jun aud the Garnj. it is almost unnecessary to 
remark, stiiid for tlie Jamna and Ganges. 

■’ Tlie hid.'i Aor. or Blue I.ake — the T.-intj-hiii of the Chinese. Thoiwli the 
author is roinnrkablv correct regarding the rivers of India, be appeals to have 
c-onfiis. d To/, .Yoj with A'o/.o -Vor. He could, with hi.s excellent knowlecKe of thi 
aeogiapby of Eastern Tnrkistan. have_ hardly been unaware of the fictliiat the 
Kara Kadi enqitRs itself into Luh Xor. The i.vei of Kirija he very probably 
recarded as a tiibntarv of the- Ymnnij KiUh. or of the united Yurung and Kara 
Krhh. though in ixality. it loses itself in the sandy desert before reaching any 
great stieam The Ah-Eddi I cannot trace under that name, but I suspect^from 
the context, that he uses the term as another name for tlie Yurung-Kddi. Both, 
indeed, mean the same tiling it, white lade ; while Kara Kash means ^black 
jade.’ (SreUemnsat. 7/bt A la rilh ,h Kl,„t,iiK\iA:,\.) When. and immediatelv 
below, lie writes tiiat the Kara Ma,an (the Mongol name for the Yellow Kive'r 
of China) isaiie.s from 7,5,/, „ .Y,„-. he G of coiir.-e in , rror, but he would have been 
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lake in the aforesaid sand waste. I have heard some Moghuls say 
that one may travel round T the lake! in three months. From one 
end of it, issues a large river, which is called the Kara Muran of 
Khitdi. 

From these details it will he clear that Tibet is a very high- 
lying country, since its waters run in all directions. Any one 
wishing to enter Tibet, must first ascend lofty passes, which do 
not slope downward on the other side, for on the top the land is 
level ; in a few cases only, the passes have slight declivities [on the 
far side". On account [of the height] Tibet is excessively cold — so 
much so, that in most places nothing but turnips can be cultivated. 
The barley is generally of a kind that ripens in two months. In 
some parts of Tibet, the summer only lasts forty days, and even 
then the rivers are often frozen over after midnight. In all Tibet, 
in consequence of the severity of the cold, trees never reach any 
height ; nor does the corn, for, being low on the ground, it is 
trodden down by the cattle. 

Now the inhabitants of Tibet are divided into two sections. 
One is called the Yulpa — that is to say, ‘ dwellers in villages,’ and 
the other the Champa, meaning ‘ dwellers in the desert,’ ^ But 
these last are always subject to one of the provinces of Tibet. The 
inhabitants of the desert [nomads] of Tibet have certain strange 
practices, which are to be met with among no other people. 
Firstly, they eat their meat and all other foods in an absolutely 
raw state, having uo knowledge of cooking. Again, they feed 
their horses on flesh instead of grain.- They also use sheep ex- 
clusively, as beasts of burden. Their sheep carry, perhaps, twelve 
statute man. They harness them with pack-saddles, halters, and 
girths; they place the load upon the sheep, and except when 
necessary, never take it off, so that summer and winter it remains 
on the animal’s back.^' 


no more incorrect had he described it as issuing from £a/.e Lob. Indeed, the 
legend that the Yellow Elver flows by an underground channel from Lahe Lob, 
is a very ancient one among the Chinese and some of their neighbours. The 
situation of the great lake in a sandy waste, would point far more accurately to 
Lob Nor than to KoJ:o Nor. 

* Probably Yul-pd is an abbreviatbm of Yul~cho-pa, from Yul-cho, or Yul-che, 
meaning a village. The Ghaia-pa are. as the author says, the dwellers in tents — 
the pastoral people, or nomads — of Tibet. But the ordinary meaning of Yulpa, 
Dr. Waddell tells me, is " native of the country." 

- The first of these statements requires modification ; the second is, of course, 
ludicrously wrong. In winter, when meat is frozen hard, the Champa, and 
indeed other Tibetans, have no objection to eat it raw, but they usually cook it 
after a fashion. In this respect their customs are the same as those of the 
Mongols, Kalmaks, and other similar tribes. 

^ Here too. the author mixes fact and fiction in a somewhat easy manner. 
The load-carrying sheep are, as far as I am aware, peculiar to Tibet and Tibetan 
regions, and are to the nomad tribc.snien of those regions what the camel is to the 
Bedouin. They are of a large and handsome, though perhaps a rather leggy 
breed, and they carry a load of some 'A-1 lbs. weight for a distance usually of about 
7 or 8 miles a day. Gen. A. Cunningham gives 27 to 30 inches as their average 
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Tiie Cliiiiiipa, or iiOiiiaLls, live iu the following manner. In tlie 
-\\ inter they descend towards the western and southern slopes of the 
aforesaid mountains — that is to say. to Hindustan — taking with 
them warea of Ivliitai, salt, cloth of goals' hair "Jana-Jiur], zedoary,* 
kutas ^ ijakf gold, and shawls,- which are Tibetan goods. They 
trade in Hindustan and in the mountains of Hindustan, and in 
the spring they return fioni that country, bringing many of its 
products, such as cloths, s^veets, rice, and grain, loaded upon their 
.sheep. After feeding their Hocks, they advance slowly hut con- 
tinuously into Khitdi, which they reach in the winter. Having 
laid in a .stuck, during spring, of such Tibetan products as are in 
demand iu Kliitai, they dispose of the Indian and I'ibetan goods 
thcie ill the winter, and return to Tibet iu the [following] spring, 
carimng with them Ivhit.ii wares. The next winter they again 
go on to India. The burdens which they load on the sheep in 
Hindubt.lii are removed iu Ivhitai, and those put on in Khitiii are 
taken ntr in Hiudustiiu. Thus tiny spend their winters alternately 
ill Himuistaii and Khit.ii.- This is the mode of life of all the 
( liampa. A bliampa will sometimes carry as many as 10,000 
slim p-laii'ls, and every sLcep-lcad may be reckoned at twelve man. 
^\'hat an eiioi molts puantity is this ! That amount is loaded in 
one year, either iu Hindustan or in X’uitui. On oveiy occasion. 


111 ialit. .-t' a rule, tlieir bunk-u Consists of salt, sodu, or borax when travelling 
rov.irik Iiid.a. mill gr.iiii ur Hour wlitii returning homeward. These products are 
si'\,ii up m l ags and. indi fil. any 'itiier kind of lo.vd it would be almost impossitde 
tiir tliLiiL til I'airy. Cub J. Ijiddulpb. when attached to Sir 1>. Forsyth’s mission to 
Ka.-liuliar in l.'iTll, made an inkresting expeiimeut with a flock of 30 sheep, 
iMir. r.L' liMik of gr.iiii and flnnr. He marched witli thf-m from T.mkseh iu 
Imd.ik. t‘i ''haliidiida un the Kora Kash. a distance of 330 miles, by tbe Chang 
f iieiiiii'i iii.id. in .31 il.i\^. l.ut loaded only with lit) lbs. each. In his report he 
I'l nuiiks ; " J he b ady fi-cured by Ln .isl and breach ropes, ride well, sinking into 
1 I- llei C' ..till not b.-iiig liable t.'. shift On fair ground, where they travelled 
with a I'l'oad trout, tne) m.trelied at the i.ito of miles an Lour; a large number 
would lio doubt tr i\il slower, and much must depend ou the breadth of the loud. 
.... On days wli- n they b.id tio ur-s.-. tin y hud literally nothing to eat, for 

they ii ti>' d graui. n t tieing aceustoiin.il to it Ou arrival in camp, they 

w I ic null .ideo. .mil tiiriji d out to sliift lur tiiemselves till dark, when they w'cro 
Iwrliiitoi the inelit ■’ The Cl..,i.iiia frequently marcl; with several thousands 
111 sl.ei p. diviilid into lioek-. wliK-h are driven i-eparatelv. but within a few miles 
ot I nil otii. r, tin- whole fouiiiiir um cavav.ui. They iisu’allv camp about midday, 
turn till sh- Oil Ir.ose, and stack tho loads till the m.xt morning. To leave them 
on ill ii- b.n ks. .1- the .iiithoi -t.ites, woitl.l soon make an emrof both sheep and 
Hi' icii.aiiliso. AVhi'U Aliiza Haidar speaks of lit statute hum. he is probably 
.illudine to the thhii ot Amiipin, which, us we liave seen above (p. 307), weio-hed 
a tiacii 'ii un it r 11 - » th.it bctivt.t u 0 atul 7 Andijani mim would be a mote 

corn ct lleiin ('i.o, h r t 'ol. I’.id Inlpli’s lepoit. WirLuud .l/ikskn Bhuort 11. 492 
iiinl C'liuMineh.iin. /..cO;,',. ]ip, 2111-11 ) 

' /•ilhhi-ij. oi J.iJh-iir. i.s an aioiiiatic root used iu medieme by Oiicutals 
Yule's './'.'Sory, p i4.) 

- i;> -shawk' tl.Lauthor probably me.ms shawl-wool, for in this sense the word 
1- lit ipi, iitly ii-id lu Ku.slimir and kadak. Siiuilarh the wind Kuids or Ydk 

1 -, 1 .-U'p' ' t. II, 1 . 1 did toi - Vak’- wo. I ’ 

- I’l Is .ic eount , t t e lie ih- O* hie h d 1 y till f haiupa stji?-' p-traders, tl.oii<eh 
coii.et 111 the m.nii, 1' ' mewh.it toiifii'ed; it is, liuwov.r, eheu lueraliv as tlie 
author st.itss It 


(See 
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wherever they go, they take all these loads with them, and are 
never caused fatigue or trouble by them. I have never heard of 
a similar practice among any other people. In fact, some do not 
even credit this story. 

These Champa are a numerous race, inasmuch as one of their 
tribes, called Dulpa,'^ numbers more than o0,000 families. And 

* The 'KordDidpa maybe read in several different ways, such as DuUa, Suha, 
Fulbii, etc., etc. It seems also possible, as regards the text, that a h may l.>e read 
for the I. 1 am inclined to think that the author intended a 7.-, and that the 
word is meant either for Duhpu or Pul:jta ; though Dr. Waddell informs mu that 
SJoIpii. (spelt f/>j7 p<i) is the name of an aboriginal tribe in Tibet (analogous to 
the Chandals of India) to vhieh the Tibetan butchers belong. From .Tacschke’a 
dictionary, however, I infer that these Dolpa are more a caste than a tribe, and 
that they are persons dishonourably distinguished for taking atiimal life. 

First, as to Dvhpu. This word, or properly Doijpa in Western and Central 
Tibet, is a corruption all over the Tibetan provinces for Drugpn, J)rol:pit, or 
Brobpa. But if the autlior meant Dohpa, he could scarcely call them a tribe of 
the Champa, or nomads, though their habits are to some extent similar to tliose 
of the Champa : so mucli so, in some parts of Tibet, that Mr. Eookliill calls tliem 
” semi-nomadio herdsmen.” The true definition of the word LIrol:, etc , is a 
mountain pasture used in summer only, or, as Mr. Shaw has happily translated 
it, “ an Alp while both he and Mr. Drew render Drohpa. Brohpu, etc., by the 
term '‘highlander.” In Ladak the Drohpa difters from the Champa m io tax 
that he is only away ia the Droh during summer ; in winter he descends 
with his sheep, yaks, etc., to the settled villages and lives as an ordinary villager. 
The Champa, on the other hand, lives his whole life iu tents made of yak hair, 
and merely moves between higher and lower grazing grounds, according to the 
seasons. In most villages in Ladak and the neighbouring provinces, there are a 
ceitain number of Drohpa. yiho take charge of the flocks and herds of their 
settled neighbours iu summer, and drive them up to the Drohi for pasture. 
Titus, judging by customs and mode of life, it appears doubtful if Mirza Haidar 
is alluding, here, to the Drohpa or Duhpa. It may be added that the term is 
often used to denote a strange, or foreign tribe, belonging to neighbouring hill 
countries, if of pastural, or scini-pastural. habits; such as the inhabitants of 
Bhutan and the hill tribes, mis-c.tlled Dards, living west of Baltistan. 

Secondly, as to Puhpot. little lower down (p. -Ill), Mirza Haidar tells us of 
gold mines worked by a branch of the Dulpri tribe, who live in caves, or iioles 
in the ground near their mines. Tliese gold mines and those wlio work them 
are described in almost exactly the same way by Pandit Jfain Sing, who visited 
tliem on liis journey from Ladak to Lassa iu 1878. Speaking of the localities 
north of tlic Tsang-pu valley, he says, tlie diggers mostly dwell iu 
caves excavated in the earth. These habitations, wiiich are locally termed, 
Phuhpu, .... contain populations varying from five to twenty-five in each, 
uceoriling to the wealth of the proprietors,” who live in tliem as a means of 
protection from robbers, the oaves being easily defensible, while tents are 
peculiarly open to attack. These gold diggers the Pandit states to have been 
mostly Champa. Here the habitations, and not tiie inhabitants, are termed 
Phul.pa (or, more probably, in Tibetan. Pugpa or Pukpa) ; but it is quite 
possible that the word may ha\e been applied, by the Moghuls, to the diggers, 
and that Mirza Haidar came to know the latter as Puhpa Champa. It is also 
possible that he may have heard of both l)uhpa and Piihpa, wlien in Tibet, and 
that wlien writing his liistory, some twelve years subsequently, may have 
confused the two strange woi-ds. In any case, lie rightly describes the miners as 
Champa ; while he would be scarcely correct in speaking of tlie Droh men as 
belonging to that class. The caMe of Dogpa appear to liavo no special habilat, 
and it seems impossible that Mirza Haidar’s narrative can apply to them, i.s it 
does to the Fuj-pn, or cave-men. (See Rockhill. .1. It. A. .S.. 189U. pp. 50 and 
I'iS ; Shaw, J. A. A. B., xLvii , No. 1, 1878, p. 30 : Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir, 
ji. 43 ' ; and Pundit Nam Sing in Bep. Triina-ITiuiidaynn Exploratiaiis, 1873-5, 
p 58; also Jai schke’.-- Tih. Diet, for meaning.s.) 
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there are many more tribes like this one. From some of the 
chiefs I have asked their numbers, but they have been unable to 
inform me. God knows best; and the responsibility be upon 
"those who have failed to infoim me^. 

The dwellers in villages are called YulpA ; they inhabit many 
districts — such as BAlti, which is a province of Tibet ; Balti, in 
turn, comprises several Tsmaller] districts, such as Purik, Khapula, 
Ashigar, Askardu, [Bunk], and Ladaks, and each of these con- 
tains fortresses and villages. Wherever I went in Tibet, I either 
took the country by force or made peace, on the inhabitants 
paying tribute. Among these "places may bo mentioned] Balti, 
ZanskAr, Maryiil,’^ Eudok, Guga, Lu, Buras, Zunka, IMinkab [or 
Ilinkab], Zir-Sud-Kankar, Aisan, Ham, Alalai-Lutak, Tuk, Labug 
[or Lanuk , Astakbark |'or Askabrak ,- which is the limit of my 


* The name of Mar Yul., thougli never used iu Ladak nowadays, is nut 
entirely forgotten tlicro. It is said ty Dr. Maix to ineludo the upper ami 
lower distriets of I.adak proper, tugetlier with Xubra, Zangskar. etc.; General 
Cunningham speaks of it as applied to Ladak generally : while General Strachey 
gives it a much wider definition, and makes Maryul include the whole of 
Baltistan. I venture to think that Dr. Marx’s definition is the one usually 
accepted by the natives of the pioviace. On the meaning of the word too, our 
authorities are at variance. Dr. Marx, quoting a highly intelligent and well- 
instructed lama (my old acquaintance Tashi-Tanpel) says the word is derived 
from nii-ru, meaning ‘ bare rocks ; ' Oeneral Cunningham translates ‘ red land ; ’ 
Strachey and Csoiua de Kiirda (cited by Cunningham), render it ‘ low country ; ’ 
while Dr. 'W'adilell agrees witli the rendering of de KiiroS There may, therefore, 
be still some uncertainty as to the meaning of the term. It may be thought 
that a country including no spot lower than about 9,.)00 ft. above sea-level, 
could scarcely gain tiie name of ‘ low,’ but with reference to Gugeli, Eupchn, 
and the mountain tracts surrounding Mnnjul, the settled parts of the country, 
are, iu fact, at a low elevation. The division between Upper and Lower Ladak 
is said, by Dr Marx, to be tlie pd.iteau dividing tlie village districts of 
Basgo and Saspola on tlie Indus. Mnrijnl, however, must not be confounded 
with Many-ijid, or the - Manfj country.” Manij, as Dr. Waddell points out, is a 
specific name for the prmince icing between Ladak and Western Tibet, or 
Tsang; and is. in fact, another name for part of Xyari. 

Miiza Haidar, wiicn speaking of Ladak a- a country, always applies to it the 
name of ‘ Tibet.’ as is the custom at the present day among all natives of Eastern 
Turkistan, Badakhslian, etc. It is only on the south ot the Karakorum and 
Hindu Kusli tliat the name of 'I.adak' is heard: and iu those retrlous it is 
applied to tlie chief town. I,i h, as well as to the wliole country, just as the name 
of ■ Kasbinir ’ is given to Srinagar, because it is the capital of Kashmir. ‘Leh ’ 
and ‘ tfrinag.ir ’ are rarely heard, amonir the natives, in Ladak and Kashmir. 
In the same way, when Mnzu Haidar sjieaks of Maryui lie usually, it not 
always, denotes tlie c.ipit.d and its inimoiliate district — eitiier tile town of Leli, 
or else Shell, in its near neigldiouihood. The antiior is wiong m making Ladak 
a part of Baltistan in the sixteenth eenturv. 

The exact Tibetan spel]iii 2 of the name Lndal. it may be added, is Ladrarp, 
but m prouoimciiic these syll.ibles. ceitam letteis are diopped and others alterGl. 
so that the re-ult arrived at is Ln-ddl.. '1 he final Kh. so often seen m the name, 
is a Ka-hniiii and Hindustani coriuption. (See Marx, J. .1, S. B. as above, 
jip. 115. 116, Cunningham's pp. Is, 10; and H. Strachev, Phio. Geog. of 

Wed. Tihet. p. 13.) 

- rhese names. Us lar a- ' fTtmeh’ inclusive, are e.tsiiv lecogiiiscd; for .some 
attempts at identifying the n niaimb r sei- loa, r down — Xot; 1. ji. 4.j6. As 
legaids Uroimi. winch follows iinnieiliatoly. a rifoiem o to note 3, ic 136 in 
Part I., will show that is m*. nd.-d ’ 
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journey. From Askabrak to Bangala is twenty- -four days’ journey, 
and Brsang is on tlie east, and Bangala on the south, of Askabrak. 
L'rsang is the Kibla and K’aba of all Khitai and Tibet, and has 
a vast idol-temple. As what I heard concerning this temple is 
incredible I have not written it. There are many false stories 
told of it. In short, it is the seat of learning and the city of the 
pious of Tibet and Khitai. 


CHAPTEE XC. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CURIOSITIES OF TIBET. 

The nature of those portions of Tibet that I have visited, and of 
its inhabitants, is such that in spite of my strong wish to describe 
it I find it impossible. I will, however, on account of their strange- 
ness, mention a few of the particulars which I have either seen 
myself or heard spoken of. 

One of these is the gold-mines. In most of the Champa dis- 
tricts gold-mines are found. Among them are two strange mines ; 
one is called by the Moghuls the Altunji [or Goldsmith] of Tibet, 
and it is worked by a branch of the above-mentioned tribe of 
Dulpa. On account of the extreme coldness of the atmosphere, 
thej' are not able to work more than forty days in the year. In the 
level ground are pits [ or caves] large enough for a man to enter. 
There are numbers of these holes, and most of them terminate by 
running into one another. It is said that three hundred heads 
of families live permanently in those caves. They watch the 
Moghuls from afar, and when these come near, they all creep into 
their caves, where no one can find them. In the caves no oil 
burns except the oil made from sheep’s milk [sar-jusJi] that has no 
fat in it.^ Out of these caves they bring soil, which they wash, 
and (the responsibility be upon those who tell this story) it is said 
that in one sieve of soil from those mines, ten milhhuls of gold are 
sometimes found. One man digs the earth, carries it out and 
washes it by^ himself. Some days he sorts twenty sieves full. 
Although this may appear incredible, I have heard it confiimed 
all over Tibet, and for this reason I have written it down. 

Again, Guga has two hundred forts and villages. It is three 
days’ journey in length, and in it gold is everywhere to be found. 
Wherever they dig up the earth and spread it on a cloth, they find 
gold. The smallest pieces are about the size of a lentil \_adas] or 
a pea [mash], and they say that sometimes [lumps] are found as 
large as a sheep’s liver. At the time wdien I was settling the 

' The translation of this passage, reg.ircling the oil, is uncertain. 
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tribute upon Guga, tbe bead men related to me that a man was 
lately digging a piece of ground, when his spade stuck fast in 
something, so that he could not, with all his effort'^, draw it out. 
Having removed the earth, he saw that it was a stone, in the 
middle of which was gold ; in this his spade had become fixed. 
Leaving the spade where it was, he went and informed the 
governor. A body of men went to the spot and extracted it, and 
having broken the stone, found in it 1,.500 Tibetan hiithkals of 
pure [hioliri] gold (a Tibetan mithhdl is worth one-and-a-half 
ordinary niitlil'nls), and God has so created this soil that when the 
gold is taken from the ground it does not diminish [in bulk] how- 
ever much they beat it out, bake it and stamp it ; it is only fire 
that has any effect on it. This is all very wondeiful, and is 
looked upon by assayeis as very strange and curious. Kor is this 
peculiarity to be met with anyrvhere else in the world.' In the 
greater j)art of Tibet the morchf.nd'se of Khatai and India is to be 
found in about equal quantities. 

Another peculiarity of Tibet Is the ih.m-yiri, which the Moghuls 
call 1 (IS,- and which is common to the whole country, though less 
prevalent in the vicinity of foits and villages. The symptoms are 
a feeling of severe sickness [nukhiishr'., and in every- case one’s 
breath so seizes him that he becomes exhausted, just as if he had 
run up a steep hill with a heavy burden on his back. On account 
of the oppression :_it causesj it is difficult to sleep. Should, however, 
sleep overtake one, the eyes are hardly closed before one is awoke 
with a start cair^ed by oppression on the lungs and chest. And this 
is always the case with everybody-. M'hen overcome by this malady 
the patient becomes senseless, begins to talk nonsense, and some- 
times the power of speech is lost, while the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet become swollen. Often when this last sy-mptom 
occurs, the patient dies between dawn and breakfast time; at other 
times he lingers on for several days. If, in the interval, his fate 

' Tiie existence of gold in the western i)rovinces of Tibet is well known, but 
tiie quantities fouud arc >ery small and usuallv confined to dust — nuo'o’ets beinir 
seldom heard of. The quality is said to be gohd, and most of it findrits way to 
Kashmir and India. Itie workings— in Lidak at anv rate— are in the form of 
caves or pits, much as Mirza Haidar dcscribe-s them. His mention of the miners 
watering for ; tue lloghuls’ is curious, but it is not quite clear whether he is 
alluding to his own expedition (presently tj bo described), when he may have 
seen the miners escape from his pa-ty by taking refuge uadergroimd, or whether 
he points to a gtneral custom. If to the latter, it would imjdy that tbe Moghuls 
from Eastern Tiuk'stan \.-ere in tnc habit of raidi.ig on the gold dio-i^ers In 
Chaps XCII and XCIV., we shail see that to plunder the Dulpa or Pukpa was. 
indeeL the chiei oiject of tlie Khaus expedition to Tibet, thout-h it was 
disguised as a holy war ; and it this was ihe case iu one instance, it Is possible 
that tornier irads had i -’eii iinderhiken with the sanie end iu view. 

= ’Hie proper spelling of this word, aci-orduig to Mi. Shaw would be Iss 
There is no English wtrd for ihirr-giri or “breath seizing,” caused by the 
rareliid air at liigli altitudes. It is the French “ nial de mouta'me.” and 
the Gcrjuun *' PnssGn-gift.'’ (See note pa"c.) ° 
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has not been sealed, and he reach a village or a fort, it is probable 
that he may survive, otherwise he is sure to die. This malady 
only attacks strangers ; the people of Tibet know nothing of it, 
nor do their doctors know why it attacks strangers. Nobody has 
ever been able to cure it. The colder the air, the more severe is 
the form of the nialad}'. [Couplet] .... It is not peculiar to 
men, but attacks every animal that breathes, such as the horse, as 
will be presently instanced. One day, owing to the necessity of a 
foray, we had ridden faster than usual. On waking [nextmomingl 
I saw that there were very few horses in our camp, and [on 
inquiring] ascertained that more than 2000 had died in the night. 
Of my own stable there were twenty-four special [riding] horses, 
all of which were missing. Twent3'^-one of them had died during 
that night. Horses are very subject [sarayafj to dam-giri. I have 
never heard of this disease outside Tibet. No remedy- is known 
for it.^ 

* The effects of the rarefied atmosphere at high altitudes on respiration and 
circulation are, on the whole, well described, though the author had no idea of 
the cause of the symptoms. In some respects he is at fault, as when he says 
that the natives of Tibet do not suffer from it. Tibetans bom and bred at an 
elevation of, say, 12,000 feet, wiU often suffer more severely from dam-giri (or dam 
as it is usually called) when they ascend to 17,000 or 18,000 feet, than natives of 
countries on about the level of the sea. The degree of suffering depends on the 
constitution of the individual, or on how far he has become accustomed to high 
altitudes. The cold too, so far from intensifying the symptoms, slightly miti- 
gates them, as it modifies the pressure to some extent. This, however, is more a 
matter of theory than of experience. The only cure which modern science has 
suggested, is the use of salts which increase the supply of oxygen to the system, 
such as chlorate of potash ; but no very marked result has, I believe, ever been 
attained from experiments of this kind. Dr. Bellew was of opinion that chlorate 
of potash “ relieves the dreadful nausea and headache produced by the circulation 
of insufficiently oxygenated blood.” Mirza Haidar, when he prescribes the 
removal of the patient to the neighbourhood of forts and villages, unconsciously 
proposes what is perhaps the only real cure — viz., a descent to a lower altitude, 
for it is only at comparatively low elevations, that village.s or buildings of any 
kind are to be found. The natives of the Tibetan and Pamir regions have many 
nostrums, such as onions, dried apricots, aromatic herbs, etc., for mitigating the 
effects of attenuated air, which they almost invariably ascribe to poisonou.s 
exhalations from the ground, or to the presence of noxious weeds. Good 
accounts of the effects of ‘‘ dam,” or height sickness, in Central Asia, will he 
found in Wood’s Oxus, pp. 236-238; Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir, pp. 290-2; 
Bellew’s Kashmir and Kashghar, pp. 164, etc., and other works. Sir H. Yule 
(Prelim; Essay to Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixv.) says that the malady “is called by the 
Badakhshis and YVakhis Tunh, by the Turkis Esh [Jss?], signifying an 
odour or miasm, and by the Indian population of the Himalaya Bish-hd-hawa, or 
poisonous air.” In the Turki MS. employed for this translation the word used 
IS tutki, which (Mr. Boss informs me) is “ from the verb tut-mal to seize, as gir 
from grij'tan.” The Tibetan words (as Dr. YVaddell is good enough to note) are 
Dug-ri, or “ poison of the mountain,” and La-dug, or “ pass poison.” Other 
accounts of the malady ate no doubt common in books dealing with the Alps, the 
Andes, etc. 
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CHAPTER XCI. 


TIBET AND THE CUSTOMS OF ITS PEOPLE. 

Their men of learning 'Vlaiua i are, as a body, called Lamas. But 
they have different names, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. Just as we say “ Imam and Mujtahid,” they say 
“ Timkana and Kahjavar.’' i I had much conversation with them 
with the help of an interpreter. But when it came to nice dis- 
tinctions, the interpreter was at a loss both to understand and to 
explain, so that the conversation was incomplete. Of their tenets 
and rites, however, I was able to discover the following particulars. 
They say that the Most High God is from all eternity. At the 
beginning of creation, when He called the souls into being. He 
Taught each one separately how to attain to the regions of the 
blessed (which was the path that leads to Paradise), and how to 
escape from hell. [This He taught them] without palate, or tongue, 
or any other ' corporealj medium. These souls He sent down at 
various times, as seemed fitting to Him, and mixed them with earth. 
And this is the origin of the power of vegetation of plants in the 
earth. M hen the soul has descended from the highest to the lowest 
degree, it is no longer pure, but unconsciousness and oblivion 
dominate it. In the process of time, it migrates to some vile body ; 
and this migTatiou, although it be into a base degree, is yet an 
advance upon the state of being mixed with earth. In every body 
[the soul^ makes progress according to its conduct. If its conduct 
is pertect in that body, it enters into a better body ; if, on the other 
hand, it errs, it enters a yet viler body ; and if in this [last] body 

' Kahjiiviir may aI»o read Kk-huva. On these terms Dr. Waddell has favoured 
me with the' tolluwm^ remarks: — “The ordinary Tibetan degree of divinitv 
somewhat analogous to our B n , carries with it the title of Tung-Ba (properly’ 
l ang-ram-pu spy'll Drun-rams-pa ■when the degree is conferred by the 
laj'hi-Ihiulpo university : or Gefhe (spelt when conferred by the great 

imivcrsities of Ci ntral Tiliet (viz., Depung, Serra and Gahldan). These may be 
the namr.'i here mi ntieu'-d. The higliest degree, however, which may be called 
tlie Doctorate, and held by very few Lamas gives the title of Kah-chan, or Kuh- 
chu. or Kah-chii (spelt h„, or sl.ulj.-s-tschn -) when the degree is con- 

ferred by Taslii-lliunpo; but Jl'ih-ljij,iiu-pa when given bv those of Central Tibet 
Khajardr or Kichnva may thus be intended either for A'a/i-c7ia/i or f?e-sAe— the 

former more probably, thoiurh it is possibly meant for Kn N'/mi/, a title <dven bv 
courtesy to educated Tibetan-, even amongst the laity, though in Ladak'lt seems 
restricted to the highest Lama-— those who jjose a.s reincarnated hierarchs 

Nor docs Ttinlana probably mean Tul-Ku— the proper title of reincarnated 
Lamas— the hhutuUu of the ilougols Taking the two titles too-ether I think 
th. y arc probably intended for Tung-ram-pa and Knh-Chu, thus renderin-r it 
probable that the author was conversing with Lamas affiliated to Tashi-lhunpo 
whic'h. in Xorthern Tdiet and Mongolia, enjoys greater repute as a teaching 
centre than the universities ol Lhasa (' Cf. .Jaeschke's Tibutan Diet p 263 
and - Kuppen, Die BeUgion des Buddha, ii , p 253). — L. A. W,” ’ v- - > 
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it still does evil, it again becomes mixed with the earth, and again 
remains inanimate {ninattaT] for some time. 

In this manner [the sonl] migrates from one body to another, and 
progresses until it attains the human body. In the human body 
it first of all reaches the lowest degree, such as that of a peasant 
or a slave. It gradually rises in the scale of humanity, until it 
enters the body of a lama, in which state, if [the entity] conducts 
itself in a becoming manner, it attains a knowledge and insight 
into former states, and knows what it has done in each separate 
body, what has been the cause of its jirogress, and what the 
reason of its degradation. This knowledge and consciousness is 
the degree of saintliness. And in like manner, by means of much 
contemplation, people attain to the stage in which they recall what 
was taught them at the beginning of eternity; they remember 
everything that the Most High God communicated to them, with- 
out palate, tongue, or any other [physical] medium. This is the 
degree of prophecy. In it men learn what they have heard from 
God Almighty, and Ton these revelations] are their religion and 
faith based. The soul which has attained to the degree of prophecy 
is no longer subject to death, but has eternal life. The being 
continues until his physical strength is quite broken, when his 
body perishes, and nothing remains but his spirituality. All who 
have spiritual force of this kind may see [the soul] ; but otherwise 
it cannot be seen with the eye of the head, which is bodily vision. 

Such are the tenets of the religion of Sbakii Muni. All Khitdi 
is of this faith, and they call it the religion of “ Shakiit Muni ” ; 
while in Tibet it is called “ Shaka Tu Ba,” ^ and “ Shaka Muni.” 
In histories it is written “ Shaka Muni.” In some histories, Shaka 
Muni is reckoned among the prophets of India, and some hold that 
he was a teacher Also, it is maintained that no one goes to 

Heaven by the mere acceptance of the faith and religion, but only 
in consequence of his works. If a Musulman performs good acts, he 
goes to Heaven ; if he do evil, he goes to Hell. This also applies 
to [these] infidels. They hold the Prophet in high esteem, but 
they do not consider it the incumbent duty of the whole of man- 
kind to be of his religion. They say : “ Your religion is true, and 
so is ours. In every religion one must conduct oneself well. 
Shaka Muni has said: After me there will arise 124,000 prophets, 
the last of whom will be called Jana Kasapa,^ an orphan, without 

‘ Dr. Waddell writes : “ Sakya, Tu-Ba. Tub-pa ia the Tibetan equivalent of 
the Sanscrit Sakya, and means, literally, ‘the mighty one.’ (Cf. Jaeschke’s 
Diet., p. 234.)— L. A. W. ’ 

- This word is not badly transliterated. It should read. Professor Bendall 
informs me, Jndna-Kdsyapa. Dr. Waddell notes on this subject : “ Kdsyapa 
was the last mythical human Buddha who preceded Sakya-BIuni, and he is 
especially worshipped now by the Bonpa followers of the pre-Lamaist religion 
of Tibet. Compare Fa Hian’s reference to the followers of the mystic cross in 
the regions about Ladak. — L. A. W.” 
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father or motlier. All the -n'orld will comprehend his religion. 
When he is sent, it will he necessary for the whole world to submit 
to him, and blessed will he be who hastens to adopt his faith. I 
bequeath my own religion in order that it may be handed down 
from generation to generation until the blessed time of his appear- 
ance. The semblance of this prophet will be in this wise ’’ — and 
therewith he gave an image which the people were to remember, 
for in this form the prophet wordd a2)pear. People should believe 
in him before all other men. 

At the ^^resent time, the chief idol (which they place in the 
entrance of all the Idol Temples) besides all their fables,'^ have 
reference to him. This idol is the figure of Jana Kasapa. And 
they attribute most of those qualities to J;ina Kasap)a, which apply 
to our Prophet. I observed to them : “ What Shaka Muni said refers 
to our Prophet.’’ Thej' replied : “ Shaka Muni said he would 
come after 124,000 prophets, and after him would come no other 
prophet. Now of those 124,000, but few have appeared as yet.” 
I insisted earnestly that they had all appeared, but they would 
not admit it, and so remained in their error. 

At Zunka, which is the most famous [jdace] in Tibet, and one 
which jjroducos zedoary fiah farjin\ I saw another finteresting 
object), viz., an inscription of the Padishah of Khitai. It was 
written in the Khitai character, but in one corner it was in 
Tibetan writing, while in at other corner was a clear Persian 
translation in the Naskhi hand. It ran as follows ; “ His Highness 
the king sends greeting to all his people, saying : It is more than 
3,000 years ago now, that Shaka 31uni introduced idol-worship 
and spoke words which are not intelligible to all. . . This 
much I have retained ; the rest related to some orders for the 
repairing of the temine. I have quoted this to show that Shaka 
iMuni lived 3,000 years previous to the date of the inscription,- 
which, however, not being [dated] in the Hajra, I could not 
understand. Put judging from the e.vtent to which the inscrip- 
tion was worn, not more than a hundred years could have elapsed 
since it was written. Pmt God knows best. I was in Zunka in 
the month of Kabi ul Awal, 940 [October 1533]. 

Another [curiosity] is the wild tiulas. This is a very wild and 
ferocious beast. In whatever manner it attacks one it proves 
fatal : whether it strike with its horns, or kick, or overthrow its 

' The fables here alluded to. Prof. Bendall thinks, are probably the Jdtahas 
or “ Birth stories.” ‘ 

- The date usually assumed for the Nirvana of Sakya-Muni is about the 
middle of the fifth century, e.c. ; thus 3Iirza Haidar’s estimate would appear to 
he about 1,000 years too early, but Dr. tVaddell informs me that] amon<- 
the Tibetan Lamas, an antiquity of 3,000 years is often assigned to’ Sakya” 
Muni. Mirza Haidar, therefore, may have had authority f.n- w]iat i,g sets [lown 
here. 
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victim. If it has no opportunity of doing any of these things, 
it tosses its enemy -with its tongue, twenty (jaz into the air, and 
he is dead before leaching the ground. One male hutlts is a load 
for twelve hoi'ses. One man cannot possibly raise a shoulder of 
the animal. In the days of my forays shazakri I killed a kutas, 
and divided it among seventy persons, when each had sufficient 
flesh for four days.'^ This animal is not to be met with outside 
the country of Tibet. The remaining particulars concerning Tibet 
will be given in the account of the campaign. 


CHAPTEE XCII. 

THE KHAN HAKES A HOLY WAE ON TIBET. 

The Holy War is the main support and fortifier of Islam — the 
most efficient ground-work for the foundations of the Faith . . . .- 
After the Khan’s repentance, he had always awaited an opportunity 
for personally conducting a holy war ighaziitj, nor could his hunger 
and thirst for this exploit be in any way satisfied by merely sending 
out a ghazdt expedition, every year; so at length, in Zulhijja of 
the year 938 [July 1532] he set out to attack the infidels of Tibet. 

As I mentioned above, Tibet is bounded on the north, where 
it is called Balti, by Balur and Badakhshan ; in the direction 
of winter sunrise ^ of that place is Yarkand, and on the west is 
Kashmir. Having bidden Iskandar Sultan accompany me, and 
having dejmted me to that country, the Khan himself started (liy 
way of Khotan) for the Altunji of Tibet, which is another name 
for the Dulpa. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

ARRIVAL OF THE AUTHOR IN TIBET, AND SUBSEQUENT EI'ENTS. 

I SET out in Zulhijja of the aforesaid year, and in the beginning 
of Safar, reached Xubra, a dependent province of Tibet. I then 
sent a person all over that country to greet the people with a 

* For the true dimen.sions of the /jatu's, or yd!:, sec note, p. 302. 

- Here ten lines of rhetoric on the yirtues of the Ghuzdt, or holy ^var, are left 
untranslated. 

“ The expression is Sharl:-i-ZamUtdni, and is translated, according to 
Mr. Shavr, ‘'direction of winter sunrise,” as in the c.tses mentioned in note 2, 
p. 405. 

* See notes, pp. 400 and 412. 
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general invitation. 'He ^va^ to say ■ : ‘‘ This is a g'eneral invitation 
to the faith ofAhmail. Hajipy the man who comes to the Eaith 
and obtains his portion. ' The greater number submitted ; but not 
the chiefs of Xubra, who were lefiaetory and rebellious, and 
retired to their castles and forts. A certain man named Bur K.-ipa, 
who was at the head of the chiefs of the infidels, strengthened 
himself within the castle of Mutadur,^ which is the chief fort of 
that country. I laid siege to this fort, and was for some days 
employed in making ready the siege implements, such as catapults, 
shields [bird], etc. On the appointed day I approached the fort, 
and the talons of Islam, seizing the hands of infidelity, the 
enemy were thrown into di.sorder and routed. Having deserted 
the fort, they tied in confusion and di.smay, while the Musulmans 
gave them chase, as far as was possible, so that not one of these 
he-ivildered people escaped. Bur Kapa was slain together with 
all his men ; their heads fonned a lofty minaret — and the vapour 
from the brains of the infidels of that country ascended to the 
heavens. 

Thenceforth no one dared offer resistance. Having thus reduced 
the whole pri >vince of Nuhra, a garrison was jDlaced in the fort and 
order established. 

Thence we passed into M.lryul, and there encamped. In Maryul 
there are two rulers. One called Lata Jughduu, and the other 
Tii.shikuu.- They both hastened to wait Ton me]. At that period 

* This namr may al-jD read Jtnut-rld r, I>ut i.-i proljably intended for Sundar, 
near the jmietieu of thu Xubiu and .Shayok rivers. The chief village, and seat of 
tile district officials in the Xubra Valley ij, nowadays. Tagdr — a name which bears 
a ci-rtaui icseiublaucc to a pait of the wool ilutad.ir. At oiic time Chardsa, on 
tlic oppooito 'idc of till river, w.i.s the chief place. 

- The kings or rulers of L.idak are not easy to trace about this period. In the 
first place, tin. li'Stnry of tlie country has not yet been completely worked out ; 
in the second pl.iCc. no dates ale rccoidtd (mveept one uncertain one) till the year 
1 .jS0 A II. 1.-. rc.irhc l. tVe possi.ss two Ihts of rulers previous to that date — one 
by the late Thiul v. Schlagmtwcit. and tlio other by tin- late Dr. ivirl Tlarx of the 
Tloravian iiussion in Ladak. Both are taken from the same Tibetan work — the 
Ladah GijaliA >' — but they differ to some extent, and more especially about the 
jieriud whicli cinlirace.' the tr.uisactiuus related by Tlirza Haidar. On the whole, 
prob ilily the Intel 1 erduu of Dr Jfarx is tlie one to be mo,st trusted, as he collated 
several maiiuseiipt> of rhe badn/j Gijtihw><. and bad the .issist.rnee of good local 
authoiitics on the history of the country. Had he only been able to supply dates 
for tile reigtis "f the kings and for the events he mentions, hi.s work would indeed 
have lieeii v.iluaide. The only way in whicii I have been able roughly to set up 
a refercnci’ mark for the d.ites, is to assuino that the sixteenth king of the line, 
reigned not later than the early p.rrt of the tifteenth century, for it is during this 
king's time tliat an event is mentioned, showing that the famous religious 
reformer Tsong-ivapa was then ulive, and the period of Tsong-Kapa’s life is well 
known (from (Jliinesc sources) toliavu been 130d to 1117 .i i>. Thus the sixteenth 
king of Ladak must have lieeii ruling before 1417. while ilirz.r Haidar’s invasion 
took place in tiie autumn of l.irbl (^afa^ 'J3;i n, , when the name of one of the 
rulers was Lata Jughdaii, or Chogdaii. Xow the only ruler of the name of Chogdan 
(fully Lo-du-ehog-ldan) is tin- seienteeiith. who w.as sou of the sixteenth, and it 
would seem impossible th.it a in.iii sliouM bo reigmng lu 1.732 whose father was 
king some time previous to llli. There is, tiierofore. some diserepauey here 
winch I see no way of reconciling. The name of the other ruler, given by Tlirza 
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Libra began to change. In the whole of Tibet dni ing Libra, the 
cold is so intense that, compared with it, the winter of other 
countries is as the hottest days of suninier. I then held a con- 
sultation with the Amirs, who were with me, as to which district 
of Tibet would be best suited to establish our w inter quarters in, 
and where we might find grain and provender for the cattle during 
the winter. As no such place was to be found in those parts, 
Kashmir was decided upon for the winter quarters. If we could 
conquer it, well and good ; if not, we could winter there and leave 
in the spring. 

This matter having been settled, we left Maryul and the neigh- 
bouring districts, and taking the army of Tibet along with us, 
advanced towards Kashmir. At this juncture Abdal Kuli Yasavul, 
one of the Khan’s trusty chamberlains, arrived with news that 
the Khan was making for this quarter [Maryul], that on the road 
he had been afflicted with dam-giri (which is the peculiarity of 
that infidel country), and [adding] that he wished to see me as 
soon as possible. That same hour I set out to [meet] him, leaving 
the army where it was. 


Haidar as Tashikun, or Tashi-gon, may fit in somewhat better, for Dr. Mars’s 
nineteenth king lias the name of Ta-shis-nam-gyal. In reality this would be two 
veiy common Tibetan names, and the second s in shis would not be uttered ; the 
whole would be pronounced Tdald Namgyal. It is related of this personage that 
he made himself master of the wliole of the country from Purig (or Punk — lying 
between lower Ladak and Sum) in the west, to Do Shod, near the source of the 
Tsang-po (Brahmaputra) in the east : that ‘‘ he fought agnin^ an invading force 
of Turks, and killed many Turks. He erected a temple (dedicated) to the (four) 
Lords .... and laid the corpses of the Turks under the feet of (the images of) 
the (four) Lords. Again, by building the temple to the (four) Lords, he obtainecl 
power over the demon that turns back hostile armies.” Whether this invasion of 
“Turks” points to Mirza Haidar’s exploit, can only be a matter of conjecture, 
and, indeed, it seems to me very doubtful if Tashi-bfamgyal and Tashi-Kun can 
be regarded as one and the same person. Tashi is so common a name among the 
natives of Ladak, tliat it scarcely distinguishes one person from another. The 
Tashi-Kun named here is apparently the same chief who is mentioned later 
as liaving welcomed Mirza Haidar on returning from his e.xpedition 
towards Lassa ; while another person of the name seems to have been the head 
man of Nubra, and is recorded lower down to have been executed by 
the Moghuls. On the whole, nothing very distinct can be made out of the Ladak 
annals as we have them. (See, for Marx’s translation, J. A. d. B., Vol. LX., 
1892, Part III., pp. 97 seqq. ; and for Schlagiutweit’s tables in Stokvia’ Manuel 
d’Hidoire, etc., i., pp. 242-3.) 


2 E 2 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

AILltlVAL OF THE KUAN IN TIBET, FOLLOWING THE AUTUOE. HIS ENTKANCE 

INTO bIltj. .tourney of the author to kashmir. 

It was mentioned above that the Khan had decided to advance 
against the Dnlpa, by way of Khotan, and had sent me forward to 
Balti. At that time the Emperor of the firmament was in the 
sign of Leo ; the Khan, having marched for one month, took up his 
summer quarters among the hill pastures of Khotan, until the end 
of the season of Yirgo. Those who had had experience of that 
region then represented to the Khan : “ It is now too late [in the 
soa.sonj to achieve anything: for very soon all the waters and 
rivers will be frozen over, so that no water will be obtainable: nor 
is there sufficient firewood to be found to melt the ice, for watering 
the cattle and horses. It will also be hardly possible to kill enough 
i-iitns to make a sufficient supply of soup. It is for these reasons 
that, on previous occasions, several aimies have been dismounted 
[lost their horses] on this road.” The Khan being convinced [of 
the impracticability of continuing by that route] said : “ Were I 
to give up the holy war in Tibet, I should be disappointed of great 
recompense hereafter. If this route is too difficult, it will be best 
for me to follow in the steps of Mirza Haidar, and complete the 
holy war in that quarter.” So saying, he turned back from Khotan 
and advanced along tlie road which I had taken.i 

( >11 the way he was so severely attacked by dam-giri, that for 
some days ho was quite insensible, and his life was reduced to a 
breath. The doctors applied suppositories \s}iujaf^ and used 
aperients, and whenever these took effect he became conscious for 
the moment, but soon again fainted away. To the nobles and 
courtiers he said : *■ Although my health is not strong enough to 
admit of my conducting a holy war, 1 shall not be wanting in 
intention. \\ hen I am deprived, as I certainly shall be, of the 
companionship of the living, it will only be to join the band of the 
depiarted. I’erhaps I may die on the road. As long as there is 
a breath of life in me 1 will not abandon the war. When all life 

‘ From tins, it :i])pc.rrs th.it the Klian hail started from Khotan with the inten- 
tion of cro.'sinLC hy one ot tiie diieet mutes to Ngari-KUorsum, or the western 
province of what is now I.asaa-goveimd Tiliet— tlie region where the gold 
workings arc tepbo luiiinl. These routes, whether by the upper Karakiish, or by 
I’olii. are so ililiicult and at such excessive altitudes, as to be practically impass- 
able. ixccpt tor lialit ami well-equippel paities at the best season of the year. 
They are never u-tJ by fiudi rsor travellers and are veiy little known. Ylirza 
llaul.ir loiite (and the one toe Khan afterwanls followed^ was the ordinary one 
over the K.irakorum pas^. as evident from Xubra being mentioned as the first 
point reached on arriving in L.idak. 
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has gone out of me, you can do as you please.” During this time 
he frequently asked after me, and used to say, with emotion and 
regret : “ At the present moment I have no other desire than this 
[seeing the author], and I pray God that my life may be preserved 
until I meet him once more.” He also repeated verses suited to 
his frame of mind ; among them the following couplet. [Yerses]. 

. . . He constantly uttered such sentiments during his intervals 
of consciousness. 

It is strange that in spite of the severity of this malady, ono 
never desires to stay in one place [ for any length of time]. Indeed, 
so excessive is the cold, and so great the scarcity of water and com, 
that supposing one to make a halt, it would only aggravate the 
disease. The cure is to do one’s best to reach some place where 
dam-giri is less prevalent. Whenever the Khan reached such a 
place he recovered consciousness. 

On the day that the Khan returned to his senses, I joined his 
camp. Having embraced me affectionately, he said : “ Of all my 
friends or children, it is you who have been in my thoughts [the 
most], and I thank God for having been allowed to see you again.” 
[Verses]. . . . From that hour he began to regain his usual 
health and strength, and by the time we reached Kubra he was 
entirely restored, so that he was able to enter that district on 
horseback. After this, all the Amirs assembled together in council 
and each gave his opinion on the best course to pursue. I sug- 
ge.sted : “After careful investigation, I can discover no spot in 
these districts of Tibet, which can provide winter quarters for 
more than one thousand men. But with a thousand men, there will 
be no possibility of insubordination or revolt. There seems to be no 
place capable of supporting a large army in winter, except Kash- 
mir. But on the road to Kashmir there are many passes, which 
the Khan’s strength will not allow him to cross. If the Khan 
would issue the needful order, he might retain 1000 men in his 
own service and proceed to Balti with them ; for in Balti there is 
no dam-giri, and no passes need be traversed [to reach it]. He 
might place me in command of the rest of the troops, when, 
having spent the winter in Kashmir, we could, on the. return of 
spring, do whatever seemed wisest.” 

Of all the propositions this one pleased the Khan most, and thus 
it was decided. At the outset of his expedition Oho Khtin] knew 
that Tibet was no place for a large army. Five thousand men had 
been fixed [as the number]; 3,000 belonged to the Khan’s army 
and 2,000 to mine. Of those 3,000 men, the Khan [now] retained 
1,000 for his personal service and advanced towards Balti, while I 
turned in the direction of Kashmir attended by 4,000 men, and also 
by several distinguished Amiis, such as Amir Daim Ali, w'ho was 
mentioned in tlie lists .at Ka-hghar, Baba Sarik Mirza, and others. 
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The Khan's Experiences in Bdlti. 


CHAPTEE XCV. 

THE KHAX’S EXPEKIESCES IX BALTI. 

At the end of Libra the Khan arrived in Biilti. Bahrani Chu, one 
of the head men of Biilti, submitted and waited on the Khan. All 
the other Ghu^ began to practise sedition and revolt, the natural 
outcome of infidelity. In the first place, under the guidance of 
Bahrain Chu, the Khan took the fort of Shigar ^ (which is the 
capital of all Biilti) at the first assault. All the men of the place 
were mown down hv the blood-stained swords of the assailants, 
while tlie women and children, together with much property, fell 
a prey to the victorious army. Furthermore, wherever in that 
hill-country a hand was stretched out, it never missed its object ; 
[and even the stronglj' fortified ravines and castles were trampled 
under foot by the horses of the Khiin’s army.] 

On acc uint of the snow, no news from Kashmir could reach the 
Khiin during that winter, and the infidel insurgents, to serve their 
own vile purposes, spread many false reports, thereby causing 
the Khim. and all the army, to become distressed and anxious. At 
length, towards the end of winter, an express messenger who had 
been sent from Ka.shmir arrived, bearing news of our succes.ses, 
whereupon the apprehension and distress of the Khan [and his 
troops were changed to joy and gladness; and they recited the 
verse : “ Thanks be to God who has put sorrow away from us.” 

At the beginning of spring they withdrew from Balti. [At this 
junctuie] tlie Khiin entrusted to Amir Kambar Kukildash, ivho 
wa> mentioned in the lists [muster rollj sit Kiishghar, the province 

' (JItii al.-o ri.-iid Jn, whielj is a very common termination to the names ot 
iia( ivi's of the Ki-litaiMir province of Kashmir, wliether Hindus or Jlusiilmiins. 
But this can hardly )>" the sense in which Mirza Haidar employs it, in this and 
niiuiy p.issauies to coiiic. He obviously means it to siitnify an official of some 
kind', iiiid I b. lieve it to be the rvnid Chhn, or Chn, ot Gen. Cunningham. He 
writes (p. lldO) : “ -Vnioiiiy the IMahomedans of Ladak .... the jietty chiefs arc 
invai iablv called CV/Ao ” : while (p. 277) he "Ives (Jhv-pun as the equivalent of 
an iiil. nor official — a " eliief of ten,” or serjreaiit. Moorernft, too, (ii., pp. 29, 30, 
etc.) spi aks of an inferior official hy the style of Cku-rhu. I do not know the 
wonl. in local n.sc amonir modern officials in L.tdak, hut it may be current in 
Baltistau. Baliram was, to jmlge by his name, a Musulmaii, and it will be seen 
below, that it is with reference to Musulmiin cliiefs that Mirza Hiidar always 
tmploy.s the word Chu. 

- The right spelling: but written AsJiiijdr at p. 410. 

The Bersian t> .\ts make no apparent sense of this passage, so the Turki 
alone has been tniiislate 1. The allusion is, I think, to the Tibetan method of 
ilefence. in barricmliug ravines by building walls of loose stones across them. 
The remains of eetcnsive barricades of this kind, are found still, in many parts of 
Ladak. There are two. for instance, on the diiect road to Yarkand, which were 
originally built to assist in keeping out the TInghuls 
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of Nubra, which I had set in order and handed over to the Khan. 
But in consequence of the Amir’s bad judgment and want of 
capacity, the country went to ruin and the inhabitants rose in 
revolt, each man betaking himself to some strong place. Utterly 
disregarding those weak men who had been placed over them, the 
people gave themselves up to robbery and every kind of crime. 
On this account [the Khan’s officials] not deeming it safe to remain 
any longer in Kubra, came to Maryul.^ Tashikun, for his neglect 
of duty, was deprived of his fortress and put to death.- It was 
here [in Maryul] that I found [th6 Khan’s officers] encamped 
when I arrived from Kashmir, as shall be presently related. 


CHAPTER XCVI. 

THE author’s arrival IN KASHMIR AND EVENTS CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 

I LEFT Nubra with the Amirs and the new army, which the Khan 
had sent with me, and joined my own forces in the district of 
Maryul ; after which I set off, by forced marches, in the direction 
of Kashmir. On the road, all the chief men of Tibet submitted 
and, joining us, greatly increased the numbers of our army. Some 
of the Balti Tibetans, who live in the valleys of Kashmir, acting 
as our guides, we reached that country at the beginning of the 
sign of Scorpio — Jamad II. 939 — after cro.ssing the pass of Kashmir, 
which is called Zuji. The chiefs of Kashmir had already heard of 
the approach of our army, and were occupying the narrow defile of 
Lar.^ Having crossed the pass [of Zuji] I sent forward 400 men, 
chosen out of the whole army for their experience, under the com- 
mand of Tuman Bahadar Kaluchi, who was one of those mentioned 
in the lists at Kashghar. When they reached the narrow defile, 
they found it occupied by the Kashmir army, a few of whom were 
stationed as outposts at its [upper] end. At dawn our soldiers 
made a charge on these pickets, who fled down the defile, followed 
by our men. When the main body perceived this, seeing no 
way of holding the road, they too turned and fled. Arriving [at 

‘ Maryul is here diflferentiated from Nubra, and obviously stands for the 
district of the capital — at that time probably Sbeli, near Leh. (See note, p. 410 ; 
also the first translated sentence of Chap. CV., abere it is obviously used for the 
capital, and not for Ladak in general.) 

- See note, pp. 418-19, regarding Ta.-;hikun. 

^ The &inA river (of our maps) flowing from the Zqji pass down towards the 
.Jhilam, was called the iar. The narrow and difficult defile mentioned imme- 
diately below, as the position defended by the Kashmiris, is most likely the 
defile of Hang, or Hang Satu, between the villages of Gangangir and Sonaraarg 
— or about twenty miles below the western foot of the Zogi pass. 
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ttis moment] I gave them chase ; thus easily did our whole force 
pass such a difiScult place. On the second day after [this affair] 
we alighted in Kashmir. Having reached this point, it seems 
fitting, in order to render the subject clear and intelligible, to give 
some account of the country of Kashmir and its rulers. 


CHAPTEE XCVII, 


DESCRIPTION OF KASHiUE. 


Kashmir is among the most famous countries of the world, and is 
celebrated both for its attractions and its wonders. In spite of its 
renown, no one knows anything about its present state, nor can 
any of its features or its history be learned from the books of former 
writers. At this present date of Moharram 950, [1543 — 4] now that 
I have subdued this beautiful country and seen all that is notable 
in it, whatever I shall write will be what I have witnessed. 

The second time that I entered Kashmir, and when I had not 
reduced the whole of the country, I drew an omen [fdl] from the 
Koran, with reference to its coni^uest and to my becoming 
established there. The verse that turned up was : “ Eat of the 
daily bread from your Lord, and return your thanks to him in the 
shape of a fair city. The Lord is forgiving.” 

The plain ijulgd] of Kashmir extends from the Bakani quarter, 
which means “ between the south and the east,” towards the Rikan 
Ha in [or north-west] ; it is a level expanse about a hundred kruh 
(equivalent to thirty farsdkks) in length. Its width is, at some 
parts, about twenty kruh, and in a few places ten krith.^ In this 


T fo™ for the familiar Kro or Kos of 

India. As a measure of distance, it has varied so greatly with time, and still 
varies according to locality , that a better estimate could hardly be given than 
mir authors when he makes it 0-3 of a /arsdHi. or about U mile In 

m “ V? F r", taken at about 

li mile. The Emperor Akbar established the Kos on the basis of 5000 IldM 

which produces an English equivalent o! rather over 2i miles • but it is ornbabl'e 
that the value of the Kos, like that of the thir, had f Sllen verv low pSf to 

t1;anTe7/ rk-o- Gaidar’s Arid, may well have measured much less 

than the Thih i Kos. Even later than Akbar s time, as General Cunningham shows 
a Kos measuring much ess than 2i miles was in frequent use. On tlie whole’ 
tlicTefore, IJ; mile may be fairly assumed to have been the approximate length 
of Mirza Haida. s And,, and may be applied in all cases where he states distances 

-f K '-“Stk of the Kashmir vallev is 

about 80 English miles while Its breadth vanes so greatly that it is impossible 
to state It in hgures. (For full and interesting discussions on the oriein etc of 
tho words Arid, and Aos, and the measurements they have represe’nted ’ at 
difterent periods, see Cunningham s Anot Genq. Tndin, Appendix B and Yule’s 
Glossary, p. 202.) ’ 
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region all the land is divided into four kinds. The cultivation is : 
(1) by irrigation [d6i], (2) on land not needing artificial irrigation, 
(3) gardens, and (4) level ground, where the river banks abound in 
violets and many-coloured flowers. On the [level] ground, on account 
of the excessive moisture, the crops do not thrive, and for this reason 
the soil is not laboured, which constitutes one of its charms.^ The 
heat in summer is so agreeable, that there is at no time any need 
of a fan. A soft and refreshing breeze is constantly blowing. . . ? 

The climate in winter is also very temperate, notwithstanding 
the heavy snowfalls, so that no fur cloak [pMsh'n] is necessary. In 
fact its coldness only serves to render the heat yet more agreeable. 
When the sun does not shine, the warmth of a fire is far from un- 
pleasant. [Couplet]. . . In short I have neither seen nor heal'd 
of any country equal to Kashmir, for charm of climate during all 
the four seasons. 

In the town there are many lofty buildings constructed of fresh 
cut pine. Most of these are at least five stories high and each 
story contains apartments, halls, galleries and towers. The beauty 
of their exterior defies description, and all who behold them for 
the first time, bite the finger of astonishment with the teeth of 
admiration. But the interiors are not equal to the exteriors. 

The passages in the markets, and the streets of the city, are all 
paved with hewn stone. But the bazaars are not laid out as they 
are in other towns. In the streets of the markets, only drapers and 
retail dealers are to be found. Tradesmen do all their business in 
the seclusion of their own houses. Grocers, druggists, beer-sellers 
[fukail, and that class of provision vendors who usually frequent 
markets, do not do so here. The population of this city is equal 
to that of [other] large towns. 

As for the fruits — pears, mulberries, [sweet] cherries and sour 
cherries are met with, but the apples are particularly good. There 
are other fruits in plenty, sufficient to make one break one’s 
resolutions. Among the wonders of Kashmir are the quantities of 
mulberry trees, [cultivated] for their leaves, [from which] silk is 
obtained. The people make a practice of eating the fruit, but 
rather regard it as wrong. In the season, fruit is so plentiful that 
it is rarely bought and sold. The holder of a garden and the man 
that has no garden are alike ; for the gardens have no walls and it 
is not usual to hinder anyone from taking the fruit. 

’ The whole of this passage, regarding the land, is obscure and the translation 
uncertain. The Turti MS. is clearer, but mentions only three categories of land : 
“ One kind is land where agriculture is done with [river] water. Another where 
it is done with rain-water. Another is the level ground, where the river- 
banks abound in violets and many-coloured flowers; this land is too damp to 
cultivate.” 

- Some rhetorical sentences slightly abridged and a couplet omitted. — It. 

^ About half a folio of florid prose and verse, descriptive of the flowers, birds, 
etc., is omitted here. — K. 
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The Wonders of Kashmir. 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

FURTHER WONDERS. 

First and foremost among the wonders of Kashmir stand her idol 
temples. In and around Kashmir, there are more than one 
hundred and fifty temples which are built of blocks of hewn stone, 
fitted so accurately one upon the other, that there is absolutely no 
cement used. These stones have been so carefully placed in 
position, without plaster or mortar, that a sheet of paper could 
not he passed between the joints. The blocks are from three to 
twenty gaz in length, one gaz in depth, and one to five gaz in 
breadth. The marvel is how these stones were transported and 
erected. The temples are nearly all built on the same plan. There 
is a square enclosure which in some places reaches the height of 
thirty gaz, w'hile each side is about three Imndred gaz long. 
Inside this enclosure there are pillars, and on the top of the 
pillars there are square capitals ; on the top of these again, are 
placed supports,' and most of these separate parts are made 
out of one block of stone. On the pillars are fixed the supports of 
the arches, and each arch is three or four gaz in width. Under 
the arch are a hall and a doorway. On the outside and inside 
of the arch are pillars of forty or fifty gaz’"- in height, having 
supports and capitals of one block of stone. On the top of this are 
placed four pillars of one or two pieces of stone. 

I he inside and the outside of the halls have the appearance of 
two porticos, and these are covered with one or two stones. 
The cajutals, the ornamentation in relief, the cornices, the “ dog 
tooth work, the in.side covering and the outside, are all crowded 
with pictuies and paintings, w'hich I am incapable of desciihing. 
Some represent laughing and w-eeping figures, which astound the 
beholdei. In the middle is a lofty throne of hew^n stone, and over 
that, a dome made entirely of stone, which I cannot describe. In 
tile' rc.st of the woihl there is not to be .seen, or heard of, one 
building like this. IIow' wonderful that there should Fherel bo a 
bundled and fifty of them 1 '' 

‘ Literally, small arm-pits.” — E. 

= Jlirza Haidar s as we have already seen (n.jte, pp o8 and 256), was probably 
the same as that useil by Baber, and therefore measured some 26 to 28 inches 
But even if he is using, here, the smaller p-ir of India— the ell. of 18 inches— it 
will be seen, in the note below, that his measurements are, out of all proportion, 
too ^re:it. 

" There is nothing, in this aeeount, to show which of the ruined temples of 
Kashmir the author is describing. When he gives one hundred and fifty as the 
number of them, he probably commits no great exaggeration, for even in Air. 
Vigne's time (about 1834-8) the number was reckoned at not less than seventy to 
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Again, to tlie east of Kashmir there is a district called Barnag 
[Virnag]. Here there is a hill on the top of which is a ditch 
[hastf} like a tank, and at the bottom of the tank is a hole. It 


eighty. During the three intervening centuries, very many must have disap- 
peared. Some are known to have been destroyed, and the stones they were made 
of used for various purposes. Others, again, have been built over, or otherwise 
hidden from sight ; while some, no doubt, have been overgrown by the jungle. 
The five most remarkable ruins now known, are those at Martand, or Pandu 
Koru, about five miles east of Islamabad (the ancient capital of the valley, and 
now called, by the Hindus, Anant Kag), at Bhaniyar (near Hri). Avantipur, 
Pandrettan, and Payeoh. The Martand temple is not only the largest of them 
all, but by far the finest, and as the late Mr. Fergusson observes, is the most 
typical example of the Kashmir style. It dates from about 750 a.d., and some 
of the others may be somewhat older ; “ but none,” writes Mr. Fergusson, “ can 
be carried farther back than the reign of Eanaditya — a.d. 578 to 591.' Xor can 
any be brought down below say 1200, which is probably the date of that of 
Payech. . . . The style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes of general history.” 

If we assume Mirza Haidar’s description to refer to this, the largest of the 
temples, it may be interesting to compare Mr. Fergusson’s account with it. He 
says : ” The temple itself is a very small building, being only 60 feet in length, 
by 38 feet in width. The width of tiie facade, however, is eked out by two 
wings, or adjuncts, which make it 60 feet.” He then cites General Cunningham, 
who estimated its height to be also 60 feet when complete, thus making each 
dimension 60 feet. Mr. Fergusson doubted if the temple ever had a roof. Ko 
fragments of a roof have been found in modern times on the floor of the temple, 
and judging from the tenuity of the walls, and the large voids they include, he 
doubted if they could have supported a stone roof. If, indeed, there was a roof 
he believed it must have been of wood. The courtyard that surrounds and en- 
closes the temple, was regarded by Mr. Fergusson as a more remarkable object 
than the temple itself. Its internal dimensions he gives as 220 feet by 1-12 feet. 
On each face is a central cell which, if complete, would have reached to 30 feet 
in height, at the summit of its roof, while the pillars on each side of the cells are 

9 feet high. No inscription has been found on the Martand ruin, and its date has 
been fixed from historical records oidy. 

Mr. T. G. Vigne who published, in 1842, a narrative of his travels in Kashmir, 
had measurements made of the Martand temple, and records that the greatest 
length — that of the side walls — was about 270 feet, while that of the front was 
168 feet. The height of the pillars, including foot and capital, he made barely 

10 feet, and the huge blocks of limestone of which the temple was built, 6 to 9 feet 
in length, “of proirortioeate solidity, and cemented with an excellent mortar.” 
His measurements of the side walls and front, evidently refer to the outer en- 
closure, and not to the temple itself. They are somewhat in excess of those given 
by Mr. Fergusson, but this discrepancy may be accounted for by Mr. Vigne 
having perhaps measured the outside of the walls, while Mr. Fergusson par- 
ticularly mentions that his figures relate to the interior of the enclosure. But 
however this may be, the Brubdingnagian proportions of Mirza Haidar’s account 
have to be considerably pared down in every instance, as is usually the case with 
statements made in figures by Asiatics. The chief interest that his descriptiou 
possesses is, that it is one of the oldest notices of the Kashmir ruins that have 
come down to us — perhaps the oldest from the pen of any IMusulman, or foreign, 
writer. 

As regards the question of the roof, if our author’s account were otherwi.se 
exact, his particular mention of the existence of a dome would be important ; but 
judging from the inaccuracy of his other statements, this one can scarcely deserve 
much consideration. (See Fergusson’s Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
1876, pp. 279 seqq. ; Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir, i., pp. 38.5-6 ; also Moorcroft, ii., 
pp. 239 seqq. ; and an interesting paper by Mr. \V. Simpson, in the Journal of the 
Inst, of Brit. Architects for May, 1862.) 


' Other authorities differ somewhat as to this date. (See Stokvis, i., p. 239.) 
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remains dry throughout the year, except during the season of 
Taurus, when water issues from itd Two or three times a day it 
gushes out [with such forcej that the tank is filled, and enough 
water flows down the side of the hill to drive one or even 
two mills. After this it subsides, so that no water remains 
except in the hole. “When the season of Taurus is passed, it again 
becomes dry for a whole year. Though endeavours have been 
made to stop it up with lime and mortar, yet when the season has 
come, all this has been washed away, and it has never been 
found possible to stop its flow. 

Further, in Nagam, a notable town of Kashmir,^ there is a tree 
which is so high that if an arrow be shot at the top, it will 
probably not reach it. If anyone takes hold of one of the twigs and 
shakes it, the -whole of this enormous tree is put in motion. 

Again, Div Sar,^ which is one of the most important districts of 
Kashmir, contains a spring twenty gaz square. On the sides of it 
are pleasant shady trees and soft herbage. One boils some rice, 
puts it in a bottle, closes up the mouth [of the bottle] tightly, 
and having written a name on it, throws it into the spring and 
then sits down [to wait]. Sometimes the bottle remains there 
five yeais ; on other occasions it comes up again the same day : the 
time is uncertain. If, when it reappears, the rice is found to be 
■warm, the circumstance is regarded as a good omen. Sometimes 
the rice has undergone a change, or earth and sand may have got 
inside it. The more [substances'; that find their way into it, the 
more unf'avouralilo i.s the omen considered. 

.Moreover, there is in Kashmir a lake called L’lur, the circum- 
ference of which is seven fnrsuhhs. In the middle of this lake 
fciultan Zain-ul-Abidin, one of the Sultiins of Kashmir, erected a 
palace. First of all he emptied a quantity of stones into the lake, 
[at this spot I and on these constructed a foundation [or floor] of 
closely-fitting stones, measuring two hundred square gaz in extent, 

' Tlie spring of Yirniig is one of the most famous in Kashmir, and is made 
mucli of by the Hindus. It is reputed to be tiie source of tlie Jhilam, but the 
real sources are in the hills at some distance to the south and east of Vimag. 
tVe read in luce's Kaylimir llandbvii}; : “ The water of the spring, which is very 
cold and of a deep bluish-green colour, is received into an octagonal stone basin, 
alx)Ut 111 feet wide, oO feet deep in the centre, .and 10 feet deep at the sides, and 
tilled with sacred fish ; after tlowinu through the garden in stone-lined canals, it 
slioitlv joins the Sandrahan, ,\roiind the basin is an old building consisting of 
twenty-four arched aloovi s, which were ficid witli large and elaborately carved 
stones, many of which still rem.dn. . . . ’ The stone basin, the canals and other 
con.structions are of a later date than Mirza Haidar ; they are ascribed to the 
Kmperor Jahangir, whose favouiite result was Virmig. 

- Now a mere village. It lies one short march south of Srinagar. 

^ The name of lUr or Dt-o rar. does not appear to be in use nowadays. It 
■was the dijiriet, however, of which Kolagiim w.as tin- chief town or village, and 
Kolagiini. or Kulgain. stands to the hit of the upjier Jhilam — to the south- 
west ol Islamabad, dee .MooreioU, ii., p. IIJ; also tie map in Cunningham’s 
J.adiii.) 
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and ten gaz in height. Hereupon he built a charming palace 
and planted pleasant groves of trees, so that there can bo but few- 
more agreeable places in the world. ^ Finally, this same Sultan 
Zain-ul-Abidin built himself a palace in the town, which in the 
dialect of Kashmir is called Eajdan. It has twelve stories, some 
of which contain fifty rooms, halls, and corridoi s. The whole of 
this lofty structure is built of wood.- 

[Among] the vast kiosks of the world are : — in Tabriz, the Hasht 
Bihisht Kiosk of Sultan Yakub ; in Herat the Bagh-i-Khan, the 
Bagh-i-Safid, and the Bagh-i-Shahr ; and in Samarkand the Kuk 

‘ The TTlar, or Wular lake — the largest sheet of -water in Kashmir. The author 
usually exaggerates measurements, but in giving 28 miles as the circumference 
of the Wular, he has somewhat rmderstated the fiict. It is about 12 miles by 10, 
but varies according to season. As regards the palace on the island of Lanha, 
its ruins are to be found still, and have often been explored by travellers since the 
days of Mirza Haidar. The island is near the entrance of the river Jhilam into 
the lake, and measures some 95 yards by 75. The French traveller, Bernier, 
visited Lanka in 1665, and speaks of the palace as “ an hermitage . . . which it 
is pretended floats miraculously upon the water” : though he also explains that, 
according to tradition, “ one of the ancient kings of Kachemire, out of mere fancy 
built it upon a number of thick beams fastened together.” In 1821 Mr. Jloorcroft 
landed on the island and found two ruined buildings : one of stone at its eastern 
extremity, around which were strewed several massive polygonal columns : the other 
merely an oblong house, with pitched roof and plastered walls, bearing frag- 
ments of blue enamel. The first of these he regarded as of undoubted Hindu 
construction, but he makes no mention of the origin of the other. The founda- 
tions of both, however, according to his native informants, had been made up of 
the stones derived from the ancient Hindu temples in other parts of Kashmir, 
which had been destroyed by the Musulmans. If this is the case it is possible 
that in constructing tte mosque or palace itself, slab.s, columns, etc., from the 
ancient temples may have been used ; and this may have led Mr. Moorcroft to 
believe the ruin to be of Hindu origin, although he records having seen an 
inscription relating that the building had been erected by Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
who reigned about 827 to 874 a.h. (1424 to 1469 a.d). There are many traditions 
connected with this island and its ruins, but all seem to point to an artificial 
foundation for the buildings that were erected there. In all probability there 
was a shoal rather than an island; or perhaps a shoal that appeared as an 
island above the surface of the lake, only during the low-water season. If this 
be the case, the spot would, no doubt, have been soft and muddy, and the founda- 
tion for any palace or temple put up there, would have had to be laid. However 
this may be, Mirza Haidar rightly ascribes the building to Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
whose reign dates only about a hundred years previous to his own time. In 1874 
Mr. A. Constable (Bernier's editor) saw there, like Mr. Moorcroft, a slab of black 
slate bearing a Persian inscription, dated 1443-4, which had been carved to com- 
memorate the erection of the edifice by that Sultan — Bernier’s “ ancient king of 
Kachemire.” The inscription is, I believe, still preserved. 

The name of Lanlca would seem to be of pre-Musulman origin, though Moor- 
croft heard that Zain-ul-Abidin had so named the place in ridicule of Hindu 
traditions. Lanha, or Lanha-dipa, is the ancient Hindu and Pali name for the 
island of Ceylon, and it is not improbable that this small island in the 
Wular, may have been named after the greater one, long before the days of the 
Musulman kings of Kashmir. 

It may be remarked that it is with reference to this spot, that Moorcroft shows 
his acquaintance with our author. He writes : ” The celebrated Mirza Haidar 
extols Lanka as a delightful spot for a party of pleasure ” — but nothing more ! 
(Constable’s Bernier, pp. 416-17; Moorcroft, ii., pp. 223-5.) 

® There appears to be no trace left of a palace bearing the name of Edjddn. 
That the building should have disappeared is not surprising, since it is reported 
to have been constructed of wood. 
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Sarai, the Ak Sarai, the Bagh-i-Dilkushai, and the Bagh-i-Buldi. 
Though [the Eajdi'in] is more lofty and contains more rooms than 
all these, yot it has not their elegance and style. It is, neverthe- 
less, a more vonderfiil structure. 

In the Zafar-N<hau, iSharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi has stated a few 
facts with regard to Kashmir, hut he is not quite consistent with 
reality. He had never been there himself, but derived his 
information from travellers, who had not a proper regard for 
accuracy ; hence his statements are not always exact. 


CHAPTEE XCIX. 

EXTRACT FROM THE “ ZAFAE-N.ijVtA.” 

Though Kashmir is one of the most famous spots in the world, yet 
on account of its secluded position, it is seldom visited by any but 
those who make it the express object of a journey. I here give 
such details as I have been able to verify ; having derived them 
iroui trustworthy sources and also from the natives. I have taken 
its jjositiou, size, and e.xteiit from geographical works.^ 

Kashmir lies ne.ar the middle of the fourth climate, for the beginning of 
the fourth climate is where the latitude is 33'’ 54', and the latitude of 
Ka'hrair is 34- inan the equator. Its loncituiie from the .Jazair-i-Sada is 
105°. This country i nus longitudinally, and is enclosed by mountains on every 
side ; the sou them range [lies] in the direction of Dahli [Delhi] ; the northern 
[look.s] towards Bauaklishan ami Kliorasan; the west towards the county 
inhabited by the L ahaiii [Alghans] tribes; Us eastern side terminates in the 
outlyinu distr.ets oi Tibet. The extent of its level plains from the eastern 
liniils to the western, is about 40 fai’scUchs, and from south to north 
‘20 J'l In tiif he-ut of the level plain lying within this mountainous 

(ii.stiicf, aie lOL'n nih.ibited tillages, aboumlmg m wholesome streams and 
vegetatii-'ii. It i-. popularly he. ieved that in the whole of the ['rovince — plains 
and imiuntains together— are tomiaised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly 
inhabitei!, and the .soil is cultivated. The climate is very salubrious, while the 
beauty of the women of the country is proverbial. [Verses.] 

In tiie mountains and piain.s are to be foumi many kinds of fruit-trees, and 
the Iruits are especially good and wholesome. But, since the temperature 
inclines ti. be cold and the snow f.ilK in great abundance, those fruits which 

‘ The remainder of the chapter is from the Zafar-Xama. 

Xlie Ambic name tor tin* Forturnifa^, wiiieh the ancient geographers — 

Arabs as well as (Trft ks— tcx>k for their prime im-iiili.ui, siibsciiuent to the date 
of Ptolemy. 'Ihe latitude given hole, it may hi oljscrvfcil. is remaikably correct, 
for firinagar stands in 34° 7' north lat. 
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require mucli warmtlr, such as dates, oranges and lemons, do not ripen there ; 
these are imported from the neighbouring warm regions. 

In the middle of the valley there is a town called Srinagar, which stretches 
eastward and westward for a farsdkh in cither direction. This is the 
residence of the governor of the country. Like at Baghdad, there flows 
through the middle of it a great river, which is even larger than the Tigris. 
The wonderful thing is that this mighty river comes from one spring, which 
rises within the limits of the country, and is called the spring of Vir [Virnag], 
The people of the place have constructed across this river about thirty bridges 
of boats bound together by chains, through which they can open a way. 
Seven of these bridges are in the town of Srinagar, which is the capital of 
the province and the seat of the governors. After the river has passed the 
limits of Kashmir, it takes in one place the name of Dandana, in another 
that of Jumla;’ it flows through the upper portion of Multan and joins the 
river Siyab. The united streams empty themselves into the Sind near the 
[town of] Ucha, and the whole river thenceforth takes the name of Sind, 
which discharges itself into the sea of Oman at the extremity of the land of 
Tatta.2 

* The two names, it will be remarked, are not Mirza Haidar's, but those of the 
author of the Zafar-Ndma. Whether either, or both, are correctly given, or 
whether they are mistenderings copied from one history into another, it is not 
easy to conjecture, but my impression is that the Jumla of the text is a cor- 
ruption of Jamd. Though Mirza Haidar professes to quote the Zafar-Ndma, 
these passages by no means accord closely with the extracts on the same subject 
translated in Elliot’s Hkt. of India. They correspond far better with a part of 
the description of Kashmir contained in Abu Tahb Husaini’s Persian version 
of the Mulfazdt-i-Timiiri, also reproduced in English by Elliot. It would not 
be unlikely that Jlirza Haidar, possessed as ho was of local knowledge, sliould 
amend the Zafar-Ndma while copying it, but whether Sharaf-ud-Din copied from 
the original Tui'ki of the Mulfazdt (if there was one), or whether Abu Talib 
(whose translation dates from 1620) copied from Sharaf-ud-Din, is by no means 
clear. The two accounts are, however, one and the same, small differences not- 
withstanding. The two names now in question for the Jhilam, are precisely the 
same in both, and Mirza Haidar has made no amendment in this instance. 
Dandana is mentioned, as far as I have been able to ascertain, nowhere else than 
in these passages of the Zafar-Ndma and the Mulfazdt ; but Jamd (perhaps 
Jamad) occurs constantly in tiie latter work as the name of the Jhilam, not only 
in the neighbourhood of Kashmir, but throughout its course. The historian of 
Timur’s campaigns seems to have deemed it the common name for the river. 
'The TdrilJi-i-Udfiz Abrii, a work whicli dates from about the same period as the 
other two (the first half of tire fifteenth century) describes the whole length of 
the Jhilam. from its source in Kashmir to its confluence with the Indus, under 
the name of Jiimc? ; while the Math! us Sa’dom (dating from about tlie middle 
of the fifteenth century) likewise speaks of the Jhilam as the Jamd. Somewhat 
less than a century later, however, we find Baber calling it the Behat — a name 
wliich has remained in use down to our own time, and is a form of the ancient 
Bidasta or Vidasta. Thus, at wliatevcr period Jamd or Jamad may have first 
come into rise, it seems to have been forgotten by Musulman writers since the 
fifteenth century. (See Elliot for Zafar-Ndma, iii., p. 521 ; for Mulfazdt-i- 
Timuri, in., pp. 410-63; for Tdrihh-i-IIdjiz d6r«, iv., p. 4; and for Matla’ ns 
Sa’dain,iY., p. 94; Baber, p. 294; also Major Kaverty, X J. hf. J?., Ixi., 1893, 
pt. i., pp. 290-1.) Siyab is evidently Chindb, badly copied. 

- The Veil, alluded to here, is no doubt the old town of that name, situated near 
the left bank of the Panjnad just below the Sutlej confluence. In the time of 
Timur and Akbar,” says General Cunningham, “ the junction of the Chenab and 
Indus took place opposite Vchh, CO miles above the present confluence at Mitlian- 
kot. . . . But early in tlie present century the Indus gradually cliangeil its 
course, and leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uclih, continued its course to 
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Tills country [Kashmir] is protected naturally hy its mountains on every 
bide, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble of fortifying themselves, 
are safe from the attacks of enemies. Xor have they anything to fear from 
the revolutions worked b\' time, or by the rain or the wind. 

There are three principal highways into Kashmir. The one leading to 
Khorasau is .such a difficult route, that it is impossible for boasts of burden 
with loads to be diivcn along it ; so the inhabitants, who are accustomed to 
such work, carry the loads upon their own shoukiers for several days, until they 
reach a spot where it is possible to load a horse. The road to India offers the 
same difficulty. The route which leads to Tibet is easier than these two, 
hut during several days one finds nothing but poisonous herbs, which make the 
transit inconvenient for travellers on horseback, since the horses perish.' 


CHAPTEE C. 

THE CONVEESIOt^ OF KASHMIR TO ISLAM, AND A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE MUSULM.tN SULTANS OF KASHMIR. 

The conversion of Kashmir is a comparatively recent event. The 
people were all Hindus and professed the faith of Brahma. A 
certain Sultan Shams-ud-Din came thither disguised as a kalandar. 
At that time there was a governor in every district of Kashmir. 
There was also a queen, into whose service Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
entered. After a short time the queen desired to marry Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din ; and not long after this event, his power became absolute 
throughout Kashmir. He was succeeded by his son Ala-ud-Din, who 
was in turn succeeded by his son Kutb-ud-Din, during whose reign 
Amir Kabir Ali the Second, called Sayyid Ali Hamadani,^ appeared 

the south-south-w est, until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot.” At the 
time of 5Iirza Haidar, then, I'cii must have been near the confluence of the 
greater rivers, and was, for this reason perhaps, a city of some importance. The 
name of Vch or Uchdia is common in Northern India ; and one place so called, is 
to be found a short ilistanee west of the junction of the Jhilam with the Chinab; 
while a third lies some HO miles north ot Jacobabad. (See Cunningham, Ancient 
Geog., pp. 220-21 and 242 uq.') 

Tatta, standing near the apex of the delta of the Indus, though a town of not 
much importance now, is a place of great antiquity, and at the period of the 
earlier Moghuls, seems t(i have given its name to the whole of Lower Sind. (See 
for a complete account of Taitn, Cunningham, pp. 288 sei;.) 

‘ The Zafar-Sdmu contains this passage about the iioUonous herbs on the road 
from Kashmir to Ladak. 'Whoever originally wrote it, had remarkably accurate 
local information, and the statement holds good to the present day. Bound about 
the spot called Laltal, at the western foot of the Zoji pass, there are poisonous 
weeds among the grass, which frequently prove fiital ti horses if turned out to 
graze. Nowhere else in these regions (as far as I am aware) do similar poisonous 
herbs occur. 

= This Sayyid Ali Hamadiini was a refugee from Hamadaii in Persia, whence 
he and those of his Older are said to have been expelled by Timur, about the 
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there. Kutb-nd-Din died in less than forty days/ and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sultan Iskandar, who established the Musulman 
faith and destroyed all the idol-temples. His son Sultan Zain-ul- 
Abidin succeeded him, and reigned for fifty years.^ He devoted 

year 1380. Mr. Beale records that seven hundred Sayyids accompanied their 
leader in his flight to Kashmir in that year, while this large party was afterwards 
followed by another, of three hundred of the order, in the train of Sayyid Ali’s 
son, Mir Muhammad. It is to these immigrations of Persian Sayyids, during 
the reign of Kutub-ud-Din, that the conversion of Kashmir to Islam is usually 
attributed. Sayyid Ali died in Pakhli about the year 138G, and tlie son seems 
to have left the country only some six years later. The name by which the 
father is usually known in Kashmir is Sayyid Hamadani,” and he may be 
regarded as a sort of patron saint of the Musulman section of the population. 
His descendants — or persons claiming this distinction — still exist, I believe, in 
Srinagar, while the mosque of Shah-i-Hamadan is perhaps the most reverenced 
of any in the town. A recent writer in the Times tells us that the original 
Sayyid’s “place of retreat and devotion” is stiU shown in the gloomy interior of 
the building, “ where hut little light breaks upon the pillars and ceiling and 
walls of stained deodar.” The architecture he describes as peculiar to Kashmiri 
mosques, for neither cupola nor minaret exisis, “but only a sloping four-sided 
I'oof, surmounted by a conical wooden steeple . . . from time to time the mosque 
of Shah-i-Hamadan is burned down, but is re-erected with faithful attention to 
the original model.” (See Beale’s Orient. Biog. Diet., p. 238, and the Times, 
7th November, 1894). 

' This would appear to mean that the length of Kutub-ud-Din’s reign was less 
than forty days, but a possible reading may be that he died less than forty days 
after the arrival, in Kashmir, of Sayyid Ali Hamadani. The dates for Kutub- 
ud-Din’s reign aie uncertain, but they usually indicate for it a length of about 
fifteen years. (See the next note.) 

“ It would have been interesting and satisfactory to bo able to accept Miiza 
Haidar as an original authority on the history of the kings of the country he 
ruled over so long; but his data are so entirely at vaiiance with two of the best 
historians of India — Firishta and Abul Fazl — that it is impossible to place his 
brief remarks in the scale against their detailed accounts, and carefully elaborated 
tables. Firishta and Abul Fazl by no means agree in the dates they assign to 
the various Sultans, or in the length of their reigns; and even the difl'erent 
editions of Firishta vary to some extent among themselves. Mr. C. J. Rodgers 
has published a careful summary, from collated copies of Firishta, of tho 
history of Kashmir, and has shown how uncertain some of the dates are ; also 
how the coins in many cases give different results to the historical tables. It is 
possible, as he seems to think, that Firishta is a better authority than Abul 
Fazl ; but as this note makes no pretension to investigate discrepancies, or to 
give a history of the Musulman kings of Kashmir. I have only compiled a rough 
table, from Mr. Rodgers’ translation, of those kings whose names a little more 
than cover the period which Mirza Haidar briefly touches on. Where the 
sign ? precedes a date, it means that I have merely taken an average figure 
among those Mr. Rodgers has found authority for, or one that appears to bo 
preferable to the others : — 


1. Shah Mir, or Sliams-ud-Din . 

2. Jamshid 

3. Ala-ud-Din 

4. Shahab-ud-Din 

5. Kutub-ud-Din 

6. Sikandar 

7. Ali Shir 

8. Zain-ul-Abidin 

9. Haidar Shah 

10. Hasan Shah 


began to reign ? 743 = 1342 

„ „ 746 = 1345 

„ „ 748 = 1347 

„ ,, 761 = 1360 

„ „ 781 = 1379 

„ „ ? 796 = 1394 

„ „ 819 = 1416 

„ ., ? 827 = 1424 

„ „ ? 874 = 1469 

„ „ ■? 891 = 1486 


After Hasan Sliah there was much dissension, and those who followed him — 

2 r 
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himself to embellishing Kashmir with buildings, and in order to 
humour all the nations of the world, he paid attention neither to 
Infidelity nor Islam. It was in his reign that Kashmir ^ became a 
city, which it has remained to this day. 

In Kashmir one meets with all those arts and crafts which are, 
in most cities, uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, 
bottle-making, window-cutting [tahdun-tiinislti, gold-beating, etc. 
In the whole of Mavara-nn-Kahr, e.xcept in Samarkand and 
Bokhara, these are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir 
they are CTen abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zain-ul- Abidin. 
After him, the power of the Sultiins of Kashmir began to decline, 
and the Amirs became so strong that the Sultans ruled in name 
only ; insomuch that outward respect was no longer paid them. 
Those helpless Sultans, therefore, in order to secure their own 
safety, had to flee the country and endure much adversity. 

To Sultan Kazak, who is to-day my companion, I have shown 
far more respect than the former administrators of the kingdom 
ever showed [their contemporary Sultans]. Since [the reign of] 
Zain-ul-Abidin a few of his offspring have borne the title of 
‘ king,’ but of authority they have had none. 


CHAPTEK Cl. 

ACCOUNT OF THE RELIOIOUS SECTS OF KASHIIIR. 

The people were [formerly] all Hanifi, but in the reign of Fath 
Shiih, the father of this Sultan Nadir,- a man of the name of 


Muhammad, Fath Shah, Ibrahim, femail, and Nazuk — came to the throne and 
went down, time after time, until the date of Mirza Haidar's invasion of the 
country in 948 ( = 1541). Nazuk was the nominal Sultan during the Mirza’s 
regency — i.e., till 958 ( = 1551). The date of the first of these Musulman kings, 
Shams-ud-Din, is especially uncertain, for Mr. Kodgers appears to think tliat 
747 is as likely a one as 743. In that case the whole of the above fable would 
he inexact, as each date is usually based on the one that precedes it. This 
Shams-ud-Diii, under the name of Shah Mirza, or Shah Mir, had been minister 
to the la.st Rajah of the preceding Hindu dynasty, Sinha Deva by name, and of 
his successors, and had served in that capacity for somewhere about thirty year.=, 
before he made himself king and married Sinha Deva’s widow. 

Abul Fazi’s complete table of this Musulman line of rulers will be found in 
vol. ii. (Colonel Jarrett’s) of the Ain-i-AJ:iari, pp. 379-80. Briggs’ Firishtn, 
vol. iv., pp. 444 to 503, also contains their history, together with a genealogical 
tree. (Sec, for Mr. Rodgers’ translation, J. A. F. 1885, pt. i., pp. 98 seq.) 

' Jleaning, here, the town of Srinagar, usually called “ Kashmir.” 

= By Nadir, the author probably means the same Sultan that lie has just 
styled Ndzak. Mr. Rodgers shows that on the coins of Kashmir the name 
usually oreiirs as Nadir, though in histories it is more often met with in the 
form of Nuznl;. (Rodgers loc. cit.) 
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Shams came from Talish in Irak/ who gave himself out as a 
Xurbakhshi. He introduced a corrupt foim of religion, giving it 
the name of Xurbakhshi ’ and practised many heresies. He wrote 
a book for these cowardly people called Fihh-i-ATiioat, which does 
not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, whether Sunni or 
iShia. TThese sectaries] revile the companions of the Prophet and 
Aisha, as do the Shias, but contrary to the teaching of these latter, 
they look upon Amir Sayyid Muhammad Xur Bakhshi as the Lord 
of the Age and the promised Mahdi. 

They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
the Shias believe, but regard all these as [appertaining to] Simnis. 
[Shams] introduced many impious practices and infidel beliefs, 
and gave his heretical sect the name of ‘ Xurbakhshi.’ I have seen 
many of the X’urbakhshi elders in Badakhsh;in and elsewhere. I 
discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the Prophet 
and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons of this Amir Sayyid 
Muhammad Xurbakhshi showed me his tract. In it was wrritten : 
“ Sultans, Amirs and fools [or the ignorant] maintain that worldly 
power cannot be combined with purity and piety. But this is 
absolutely false, for the great prophets and apostles, in spite of 
their missions, have exercised sovereignty, and have likewise 
striven diligently after those other matters [i.e., purity and 
piety], as for example Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon and our 
Prophet.” 

Xow this is opposed to the belief of the Xurbakhshi of Kashmir, 
and is in accordance with that of the Sunnis. That book, the 
Fikh-i-Ahwat, wLich is celebrated in Kashmir, I sent, complete, to 
the Ulama of Hindustan, who repudiated it and wrote on the 
back of it a decree [fatwa] of remonstrance as follows ; “ In the 
name of God the Merciful. Oh ! God, show unto us the truth in 
its reality, and the false, wherein it is void ; also show us things 
as they are. After perusing this book and weighing its contents, 
it seemed clear [to us] that the author of it was of a false sect, 
who had gone against the Book and the Sunna, and did not belong 
to any denomination of the people of TiTith. His pretension is 
that God hath commanded him to do away with all differences 
among the people ; (Firstly) in the developments and ordinances of 
the Holy Law, and to make them as they were in his time, with 
neither increase nor diminution ; and (Secondly) in the funda- 
mental principles among all the peoples of the earth. [In this] 
he is certainl}' lying, and inclined to heresy and schism. It is the 
duty of such as have the power, to obliterate such a book, and a 
religious necessity for them to stamp out and extirpate this sect : 

* Talish appears to have been a name that was applied to the province of Gilaii, 
thongh properly speaking, it was only that of a tribe whicli inhabited a part of 
Gihin. (See Sadil: Ispahdni, p. 15.) 
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to prohibit persons from following it and acting according to its 
dogmas. If they persist in their belief and abandon not their 
false creed, it is necessary for the security of Musulmans, from 
their evil example, to repnlse them with chastisement and [even] 
death. If they repent and abandon the sect, they must be com- 
manded to follow the teaching of Abu Ilanifa.” 

At the present time in Kashmir, the Sufis liave legitimatised so 
many heresies, that they know nothing of what is lawful or 
unlawful. They consider that piety and purity consist in night- 
watching and abstinence in food ; yet they take and eat whatever 
they find, without ever considering what is forbidden or what is 
lawful. They give way to their lusts and desires in a manner 
not consistent with the law. Thej’- are for ever interpreting 
dreams, displaying miracles, and obtaining from the unseen, 
information regarding either the future or the past. They 
prostrate themselves before one another and, together with such 
disgraceful acts, observe the forty [days of retirement]. They 
blame and detest science and men of learning ; consider the Holy 
Law second in importance to the True ‘ Way,’ and that in con- 
sequence the people of the ‘ Way ’ have nothing to do with the 
Holy Law. In short, nowhere else is such a band of heretics to 
be found. May the Most High God defend all the people of Islam 
from such misfortunes and calamities as this, and turn them all 
into the true path of righteousness. 

Thunks bo to God that, at the present time, no one in Kashmir 
dares openly profess this taith ; but all deny it, and give them- 
.selves out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards 
them, and know that if any one of the sect apjjears, he will not 
escape the jiunishment of death. I hope and trust that through the 
intervention of God and by my own efforts, the land "will gradually 
be entirely delivered of this juisfortune, and that all will become, 
as they now jirofess to be, Musulmans from the bottom of their 
hearts. Amen ! Oh I^ord of the two wrrlds ! 

Iheie V as also a sect of infidels who were Siin-worshippers, 
called iShaniiiitisi. I heir ciced is as follows: “The phenomenon 
of luminosity of the sun is due to the purity of our faith : and our 
being is derived from the sun’s luminosity. If wm defile the 
puiitj of our creed the sun would no longer have any existence, 
and if the sun withdraw its bounty from us, we should no longer 
have anj being. Me are dcjjcudent on it for our existence, and it 
on us. M ithout us it has no existence, without it wm have none. 
As lung as the sun is visible, our actions are visible to it, and 
nothing but uprightness is lawful. "When night falls, it does not 
see us oi kiiiiw us. Since the sun is not aware of what j^asses in 
the night, they cannot be called to account for what they do in 
the night season. This sect used to be called Shammasi 
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When this Mir Shams appeared in Kashmir and corrupted its 
people, he hore the title of Shams-ud-Din fSiin of the Faithl. All 
titles descend from heaven, and the real one must have been 
Shammas-ud-Din. It has been misunderstood bv the Kashmiris, 
or else they called him Shanis-ud-Din by way of reproach. For 
this reason they called him Mir Shams. 


CHAPTER CTI. 

UETUn.N TO THE MAIX XAURATIVE. 

Before entering upon the description of Kashmir, I had l>roiight 
the thread of my story down to the point where, after passing the 
defile of Lar without difficulty, we entered the city. The army of 
Kashmir was dispersed, and the townspeople, forsaking their city 
and homes, fled towards the hills and glens, leaving their property 
in their dwellings. I took up my quarters in the Rajdan, which 
has been mentioned, and entrenched my men within its walls. 
During many da3 S no trace of any one was visible. For twenty- 
four days we remained there, by which time the horses and cattle 
had quite recovered their strength. The array of Kashmir was 
stationed in the middle of some swamps 'Zai] at about two 
farsdkhs to the south of the city, where they could be seen. Wise 
men were of opinion that we ought not to remain within the city*, 
but thought that we should march out and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to give them battle. For, though the enemy were far 
stronger than we, both in avms and numbers, we might yet defeat 
them by strategy. [Couplet] .... So, .sallying forth from the 
city, we passed, in line, in sight of the enemy, and went and 
encamped at a place called Baklata 1 on the east side of Kashmir. 

In a word, from that date of .lamad II. till Shaban — that is to 
say, from the end of aiitumn till the spring — we avoided the army 
of Kashmir, wffio on this account became elated, and grew so bold 
that, at first, every time we marched on, they halted for some days, 
finding some strong position from which to oppose us. In the 
fir^t place they wmuld fortify^ the position secretly', by every 
means in their power, and then, advancing in the night, would 
take up a defensive station in the place [where they halted]. At 

' Or Balcliina, or Xalhinn. etc. It is not IraccaWe on exiotins maps. Bv tlie 
*■ east side of Kashmir,” thi‘ author probably means '• to the eastward of 
Srinagar.” 
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length they became so [confident] that they would follow after us 
on the same day that we made a move, without taking any 
precautions. Finally, in a village called Bagh Kavin,^ after they 
had advanced fearlessly and had hastened over some level ground, 
having drawn up my men, I turned and faced them. It w'ould he 
tedious to enter here into details, hut, to be brief, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the wind of victory began to blow and the enemy were 
scattered and discomfited . . . . ^ The chief Malik of Kashmir, 
Malik Ali, together with several other eminent Maliks who were 
generals and commanders, perished.^ Those who escaped the sword, 
fled to the tops of the mountains. Many were wounded, while 
such as remained unhurt had their hearts broken in two from fear. 
That night thej’ resolved on flight, lest on the iuorro\v it should 
be impo.ssible. Their generals were alarmed and stupefied. 

By the ordering of Providence, the following n(;teworthy 
incident occurred to me : I discovered the deviliy and base nature 
of Mirzi'i Ali Taghui, who for devilish designs is more famous than 
Satan himself. [Couplet] .... In short, Mirzii All Tagluii came 
tome and offered his advice, saying: “If our army had fled, it 
would have been utterly broken. "When the [enemy] reach the 
hills, it is clear that they will there take up a strong position, and 
it will not be ju'udent for us to advance into the hills to attack them. 
It is foolish to risk a disgrace. The way to destroy the enemy at 
this juncture, is for us to descend with all speed to the lowlands of 
Kashmir, and attack their families ; it will then be impossible that 
they should remain where they are ; they will perforce come down 
to defend their families. Tiiose that have their households with 
them in the hills will not want to descend, while those whose 
families are on the lowland.s, will make for the hill-tops. A certain 
number will remain where they are. Being once separated in this 
manner, they will find no possibility of reuniting, and no further 
fighting will be necessary.” 

I allowed myself to be deceived by these devilish promptings 
and lying suggestions, and decided that on the following morning 
we should descend with ali haste. [Couplet] .... At dawn [next 
duT. we started cm the downward road. Mir Diiim Ali came to 
me and said with much .severity; “What, bitterness have we 
swallowed that matters should have come to this pass? Now that 
we have scattered the enemy and have driven him into these hills, 
you would leave him ' M here are you going ? ” I then hesitated 
and halted, when Mirza Ali Taghai, who had marched forward, 
came back and a.-ked why I had stopped. Mir Daim Ali then 

‘ Xiie \ai’iaiit> un^ht be Itcon’e, etc It (toes not appear on modern 

maps. 

- Two lines of rbetoric and a couplet omitted. — R. 

•’ This sentence is ■^nniewl.at ahritlged. — R. 
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repeated to him what he had said to me. Mirza Ali Taghai, 
turning towards me his double-faced countenance, said : “ It is 
childish to alter one’s decisions ; I maintain my opinion still ” 
[Ooupletj .... But I, setting aside the wise counsel of the 
j)rovident Mir Daim Ali, followed the evil advice of that worthless 
wretch . . . . ’^ 

In short, we set out and came to the district of Nagam. Mirza 
Ali Taghai went in advance. At the second stage we learnt that 
lower down there was no road, or if there were one, it was not 
suitable for the passage of an army. Chased from one place, 
and stopping in another, we finally halted at a spot called Jarura. 
The army of Kashmir, overjoyed with this march of ours, began 
again to collect their scattered forces from all sides, and descending 
from the hills, stationed themselves in a strong position, round 
which they threw a stockade \shuhlf\. TCouplet] .... This 
happened on the 4th of Shahan, 939. (An ingenious person found 
the date in Euz-i-chaharmn az mah-i-Skahan'). When Shahan was 
over and the season of Taurus had come to an end, the snows of 
mid-winter (that is, the season of Capricorn) were melted from 
the passes by the heat of the summer sun. 

Mirza Ali Taghai, continuing his intrigues, began to point out, 
and enlarge upon, the enormous diflSculties which the conquest of 
Kashmir would involve. He thus turned the hearts of the whole 
army from a desire to conquer Kashmir. The only exception was 
Mir Daim Ali, upon whom these base reasonings had no effect. 
All the leaders of the army of the Moghuls . . . ^ who had been 
scattered about, and were now re-united, came to Mir Daim Ali, 
and with one mind and one accord said, amid much noise and com- 
motion ; “ Tell a certain person ” (by which they meant me) “ that 
we are Moghuls, and we have been continually occupied with the 
affairs of Moghulistan. The natural solace and joy of the Moghul 
Dlus is the desert, in which there is no cultivation [dbdddni]. The 
screeching of the owl in the wilderness is sweeter, to our ear, than 
the song of the nightingale in the grove. We have never made a 
cultivated land our home. Our companions have been the ravenous 
beasts of the mountains, and our associates the wild boars of the 
desert. Our favourite haunts and our most agreeable dwellings 
have been the caves in the mountain tops ; our clothing the skins 
of dogs and wild animals, our food the flesh of birds and wild 
beasts. How can men of our race associate with this besotted band 
of infidels of Kashmir, which is the garden of Aram — nay more, a 
specimen of Paradise ? It has been said : The idolaters shall not 
enter Paradise. jMoreover, from Kashmir to Kashghar is a long 

’ A quatrain and a play on words are omitted here. — K. 

- The passage left out here is, balka janiltur-i-zardil-i-chaghuldn. I can make 
nothing of it. — R. 
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journey, and not only is tlie distance great, but the difficulties of 
the road are well nigli insurmountable. There are [to be con- 
sidered] our families, our baggage, and our flocks and herds. 
Without flocks we must despair of our lives ; separated from our 
herds we shall have to give up existence, and resign ourselves to 
death. Therefore, it is better that having ruined the army of 
Kashmir, we shoirld return to the Khan. If the Khan kills us, our 
bodies will at least be buried by our own people. If he does not 
kill us, we will certainly never again draw our bridles towards any 
other place than Moghulistiin.” [Couplet] .... 

Mir Daim Ali came to me and reported what had been said. I 
was astounded at the men’s behavioui'. [Verse] ... It is related 
that a certain sweeper [l-anncis'', was passing a perfumer’s shop, and 
when the scent got into his head, he fainted away. A doctor, who 
happened to be present, cried : “ Apply some filth to his nose ; ” 

and the man immediately came to his senses. [Two couplets] 

Finally, I said to Mir Daim Ali: “ [If I make an attempt to com- 
plete the conquest of Kashmir], these cowardly men will be eager 
to do something to shatter the foundations of sovereignty.” Mir 
Daim Ali replied : “ On our departure, the Khan told us that Mirza 
Ali Taghdi, in all affairs of the State, considered in the first place, 
his own advantage, and generally neglected the rest. By this rule 
he abides, so that in considering his own peisonal gain, he entiredy 
ignores the necessities of the State ^ 

“ Let us put the Khan's proposal into practice, so that henceforth 
no one will dare to show signs of insolence or insubordination ; 
perfect concord will ensue, and thus the kingdom of Kashmir, 
which has never yet been subdued by a Moghul Khakan, will fall 
into your hands. Vouwill earn a gnat name for all time, and the 
gratitude of the race of Moghul Khans. For this country has 
never been conquered by any one fof themb’' 

To this I reidied ; “ It is now ten years since the affairs of the 
Khan s army have been placed under my direction, and suitable 
Amirs have always been associated with me. I thank God that 
hitherto all has gone well with me, and that nothing has ever 
occurred to cause the linger of reproach or blame to be pointed at 
me. If this i execution^ should take place, all the blame will be laid 
at my aoor, and all these Amirs, whose minds are full of devilish 
promptings, vill be convinced that he 1 Mirza Ali Taghai] was sent 
with the army in order that I might carry out the orders of the 
king of death. He would doubtless make every effort to save his 

' In fills place there fellows a pa;.s,ago of which I have been able to make but 
little sense. The substance seems to he that the Khin hail frequently overlooked 
thf riii&dtLds of Mirza Ail Tagliai ; i»ut desired that if he wtre found to be layin*'^ 
plots, tiiioh jis winning: over Sultan I^kanda^ to his side, there sh- iild be no delav 
in putting him to ilenth. Tliis is the t-nd of what the Khan told l)uim Ah w'ho 
coiitmue> to 3Iirza Haidar as fidluws in ihe Uxt. — K. 
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own life, and every one will imagine that in accompanying me, his 
own life is in danger. Moreover, it would not be acting like a good 
Musulman.” 

After much reflection, I saw that there were only two courses 
open to me to pursue. On the one hand, to kill Mirza Ali Taghai 
and subdue Kashmir ; on the other, to spare him and retire from 
the country. I finally decided upon the latter course, and sent 
messages of truce to the Maliks of Kashmir. Thus did I disregard 
the dictates of wisdom, and niy action has caused me much sutfering. 
I have seen what I have seen. As has been said : ‘ He that hath 
his enemy before him, if he do not kill him, he is his own enemy.’ 
’Couplet] . . . 


CHAKTEE CHI. 

RETRE.tT FROrr KASHMIR AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

The government of Kashmir was, at that time, conducted in the 
name of Muhammad Shah. Among the Maliks of Kashmir, after 
Ali Mir, who was killed [in an engagement with us], there were 
Abdiil Makri, Kajichak, Lahur Makri and Yakchak. “When terms 
of peace were proposed, they were very thankful, but they did not 
credit [our good faith], wondering how people who had once 
conquered such a beautiful country, could be so senseless as to 
give it up. 

In a word the Khidba was read and coins were struck in the 
exalted name of the Khan. The revenue of Kashmir, which was 
due to the Moghuls, w'e took. One of Muhammad Shah’s daughters 
was wedded to Iskandar Sultan. And everyone, according to his 
rank, formed a connection [middlMt^ with one of the Sultans or 
Maliks of Kashmir. I, for example, became connected with 
Muhammad Shah, and in accordance with the Moghul practice we 
called each other “friend.” Similar [relations] were established 
between Mir Daim Ali and Abdul Makri; Mirzii Ali Tagbai and 
Lahur Makri; Baba Sarik 3Iirza and Kajichak; my uncle’s son 
Mahmud Mirza (w^ho will be mentioned below) and Lakchak. 
Numerous presents and offerings were interchanged.^ 

‘ It may be worth while to transcribe in this place Firishta’s account of Mirza 
Haidar’s campaign in Kashmir, as translated by Mr. C. J . Rodgere. “ In 939,” 
he says, “thi; Sultan of Kashghar, Said Shah, sent his son, Sikandar Khan, 
together with Mirza Haidar ami 12,000 soldiers, by the way of Tibet and I.ar, to 
invade Kashmir. The inliabit.ints, fearing the hardy valour of the Central 
Asians, fled from t! eir homos in all directions, and took refuge in the mountains. 
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At the end of Shawal we set out again by way of Lar, as we 
had come. On reaching the frontiers of Tibet many of the 
inhabitants hastened out to receive us, bringing presents and flocks. 
But Karsa,^ which is a district of Tibet, contains a valley, which 
is as narrow as a miser’s heart, and in it is a very deep ravine, 
forming a lofty rampart wall, w'hich seemed beyond the realms of 
possibility to pass. So narrow indeed was the road, that on the 
brightest day the darkness of night prevailed there. Trusting to 
this valley, which they considered no human being could take, they 
were refractory and refused to pay the tribute Tdemanded of them]. 
We encamped thoie at the noontide prayer-hour. During the 
night all were engaged in making preparations for an assault. At 
dawn next day - all the warriors rai.sed a shout, and made ready 
to fight. In short, fierce fighting ensued. More than once the 
Musulman forces were driven back by blows, or by rocks which 
were rolled [down the sides of the ravine], luit each time they 
again made fast the skirt of valour in the girdle of endeavour, and 
kept a firm footing on the liill-sido of holy war ! Finally the 
infielels were routed and most of them perished ; ^ those who 
escaped the edge of the sword fled like chaff before the wind. All 
their women, children and families fell a portion to the victorious 
army. The rest of the infidels were filled with the utmost alarm. 

To save their own lives anel those of their children, they came 
and delivered up whatever they posse.ssed. All the property of the 
province of Purik, which is one of the most important in Tibet, 
was collected together and distribrrted among the Amirs and 
soldiers of our army. Having selected a few curiosities and 
rarities f^r the Khan, we set out for Maryul. 

Tlic invaders, finding Lverytliing open heforc tlicni, destroyed the palaces of the 
olden kings and levelled tliem with the dust. The city was burnt. The 
treasury and the buried treasures were plundered, and tlie r\hole army of in- 
vadeis was Lideu with good» and gold. tVherever the Kashmiris were found 
hidden, they weie purmed and slain or imprisoned. This state of things lasted 
si.v montlis.” A great battle then took place, and is described in detail ; but 
Firishta does not assign the victory to either side. He continues : " In tlic 
evening the prisoners weic nuniheied on both sides and were liberated, and hotii 
armies r.cre ready to accept peace, the Kashghar party taking with tliem present.s 
ol vnol, hav. ks, and precious things, went to iMuhamma I cihah (the king tiieii 
reigning) and aski d ids daugliter in inairiage to Sikandar Khan, and desired 
that tile eionieii wimin tile Moghuls had in their liands should tiiere remain. 
Peace iming time oonclnded the C'-ntral Asians returneel to their liomes, and 
Jieace once more leigned m Kaslimii.'’ (/. A. B., 1885, pt. i., p. 115.) 31r. 

Eodgers does not indicate what tlic term is whicli lie tiauslales “Central 
Asian.” 

‘ I'roiialdy Kiirtfe is intended by Kdrsn. It is a district ami village between 
Kargil and Sum. But it is also possible that KdBa. or Kdhi. may lie meant — a 
village on tlie ludu', on tile mam ivud to Ladak, and near the font of an extra- 
ordinarily deep and narrow .gorge. 

- and ■’ Tliese two pa.ssages .are sliuiitly abridged. — li. 
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CHAPTEE CIV. 

KETUKN OF THE KHAN FROM MAEYUL TO HIS CAPITAL, YARKAND; 

AND THE author’s MISSION TO URSANG. 

On my return fiom the war, I was most affectionately welcomed 
by the Khan, who embraced me and showed his abundant regard 
for me in every way.^ After these demonstrations, the Khan 
questioned me concerning the particulars of the campaign. I 
told him what I have herein written down. When I arrived at 
the end of my recital, the Khan said ; “ Hitherto no one of the 
conquoiing Khakans, from the time of Chingiz Khan to the present 
day, has laid the hand of dominion upon the collar of Kashmir. 
But now, by your laudable and .strenuous efforts, the pulpits of 
Kashmir have been decorated with the titles of the Woghul 
Khakiins. The Sultans of Kashmir, who in former times owed 
allegiance to none, and the governors who were dependent on them 
alone, are now subject to the Moghul Khans. For this mighty 
achievement, not only I, but all the Moghul Khakdns owe you a 
debt of gratitude, as do also my nobles, and especially my own 
children, for whom such a glorious name has been won.” 

By order of the Khan, I left the army and entered his [personal] 
service. On the next day, the rest of the Amirs and Iskandar 
Sultiin had the honour of waiting on the Khan. I laid before the 
Khan, as offerings, some valuables from Kashmir and some coins 
both silver and gold, which had been struck in his name, together 
with other treasures which I had brought back from the various 
countries. All of these he graciously deigned to accept, and, 
according to the custom, distributed them [among his men]. 

These formalities being terminated, he summoned a council of 
all the great Amirs and nobles. Each one spoke as his feelings 
prompted him. Having listened to these speeches, the Khiin 
pondered for a while and then said to me ; “ You well know that it 
has always been my ardent desire and earnest intention to conduct 
the holy wars in person. I am resolved on the destruction of the 
idol-temple of Hrsang, which is the point of adoration of the 
whole of Kliitai. Kow, this has never been achieved by any 
Musulniiin king ; not one of them, indeed, has ever been near the 
place. My health will not withstand such an undertaking.- I 

' The chapter oiieiis with a few lines of ihetoiic and vcise, conceiniug sep, na- 
tion and union, which are omitted, while this sentence is much abridged. — II . 

^ In the Turki version this sentence stands; It is a pity that, having made 
such a resolution, ray health should have failed me. — R. 
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liave come to the end of my strength, and since I have this feeling 
of weakness, which is apparent from my exterior, I desire you to 
commend me to the protection of God, and full of earnestness and 
religious fervour, to hasten to destroy that temple. I will mean- 
while return to my loved home, leaving the whole of the adminis- 
tration in your hands. Let me and your uncle, who have hoth 
grown old, retire to the corner of devotion, which is a haven of 
repose, while you take iijoon yourself the affairs of the State. We 
w'ill help you with our prayei s for your welfare ; you wdll benefit 
us hy your good actions.” 

After this lengthy speech, he issued a mandate of the following 
purport, viz. : “ INIirza Haidar had been elected. He may take with 
him whomsoever he chooses. Those who accompany him are 
subject to his commands and not to mine.” ^ When this mandate had 
been promulgated, I gave the great Amirs leave to return home. 
I then chose to accompany me, rhy brother Abdullah Mirza and 
my uncle’s son IMahmud Mirza. I set in command of the army 
Janaka IMirza and Bahrika Mirza, who were hoth mentioned in 
the lists "muster roll’ at Kiishghar. From the rest of the soldiers 
I selected 2U0U men. I then turned my attention to this matter 
[the invasion of Ursangl, and before the [preparations] were 
completed, six Jays of Zulhijja were past. This was the extent 
of my attendance Ton the Khan], 

On the day of leave-taking, the Khan sent fur me privately, and 
bestowed on me, as gifts, all the royal clothing he had at hand, 
besides some horses. In addition he gave me a belt and a sheath 
containing several knives, both of which he had devised himself. 
He gave these to me with his own hands, saying : “ These I have 
acquired myself, I entrust them to you as a keepsake. If you 
return ill safety, and find me still among the living, you can return 
them to me. They are a deposit. But if anything should occur 
which .‘•hould separate us for ever, you can keep them as a 
remembrance of me.” I thanked him greatly for his kindness ; 
but the reins of self-control fell from my hands, and my extreme 
grief and sorrow caused the humidity, which lay in the recesses of 
my heait. to pour foith by way of my eyes ; I was much affected. 
The Kb, in, in his kindness of heart, began to comfort me, and after 
he had in a measure succeeded in quieting my mind, I said to him : 

What heart would be strong enough to be consoled after hearing 
such w'ords as yours ? Allow' me to accompany you as far as your 
capital, Yarkand. When I have seen you seated on your happy 
throne, I will then return to my own duties; in the meanwhile the 
rest ot the army can pasture their cattle in one of the grazing 
grounds of Tibet.” 

* Th.» oL-iittncu is somewhat obscure in the text, and I liave not been 
luaal — i;. 
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But the Khau replied ; “ It is not wise to despise difficult 
undertakings. You have misunderstood what I said to you. [My 
meaning was that there is no living peison who does not doubt 
whether he will remain in the world, or whether he will not taste 
of the wine of death] ; nor is this dependent on an illness. I am 
not exempt from the hand of fate. Even though I reach Yarkand 
in safety, I am not secure from death. Since our separation is 
likely to be of long duration, and since no man can hear what is 
said, I have taken this opportunity of speaking to you. What I 
have said to you I have said, and I do not think that your accom- 
panying me and then returning, is compatible with what I have 
arranged.^ In every circumstance one must look to God. Every- 
thing must be entrusted to Him. I consign you to God, and I 
hope that wo may meet again in Yarkand. Be strong of heart 
and energetic ! I'he great name you have won b}' the conquest 
of Kashmir will be magnified by this expedition.” Having uttered 
these words he allowed me to depart, and himself set out on tlie 
return journey. 


CHAPTER CV. 

THE DEATH OF THE KHAN AND AN EPITOME OF HIS LIFE. 

* * * * * *2 
In short the Khan, having finally arranged the above-mentioned 
affairs, set out from Maryul in Tibet, for Yiirkand. I attended 
him on his first stage, and then, with evil forebodings, took a 
touching and melancholy leave of him. [Two couplets], . . . Four 
daym later I received a letter in the Khan’s own handwriting, stat- 
ing that he had crossed the pass of Sakri,® and that the feelings of 
weakness which he apprehended, had not come over him. He 
had reached Nubra in safety and was camped there, intending 
to proceed towards Yarkand after the festival of the Sacrifice. 

* In these passages, the Persian texts being very corrupt, I have partially 
followed the Turki. — E. 

This chapter opens with half a folio of verse and rhetoric on the mortality of 
man, the whole of which is passed over. 

^ By the Sdkri, probably the Kardung pass is indicated. It leads across the 
range immediately north of the town of Leh, and is about 17,800 feet in height. 
If not the Kardung, the pass within a few miles east of it, called the Digar. and 
of about the same height, may be meant. The local names for these passes vary 
considerably among the people of the country ; but as these are tire only practic- 
able ones that lead into Nubra in about three marches, the Khan must have 
followed one or the other, if news of his arrival there was received in Leh four 
days after his departure. 
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[Turkish quatrain." The last letter sent me from the Khan’s 
[camjj] -was lo the following effect : — Having celebrated the 
Festival of the .Sacrifice, they .set forth on their homeward road 
with all speed. 'When they had crosseil the ice passes \jnuzajaV^ 
a graye change for the worse took place in the Khan’s condition, 
from the effects of that hell-tainted air. From that place to a 
region where there was no Oam-giri, was eight days’ journey. (I 
have already explained the symptoms of this malady, in niy account 
of Tibet.; All the Amirs were agreed that both hurry and 
delay were to be feared. Still, they considered that a place where 
there was no dain-ijiri should be reached as c;uickly as possible, 
hoping that the Khan’s natural strength would enable him to 
combat the violence of the malady, until such a spot should be 
attained. If they delayed any longer in a neighbourhood where 
prevailed, his strength might not hold out. [Couplet], . . 

But the ill-advised nobles, foremost among whom was Mirza 
Ali Taghai, mounted the Khan, in his weak condition, upon his 
horse, and then started with all speed, supporting him on every 
side. As it is dangerous [with this malady] to remain in an 
upright position, it would have been proper to construct a litter. 
But these Amirs excused themselves for not making one, on the 
ground that it could not be carried over the passes. [Yerse]. . . . 
They made eight days' journey in four, and at eventide prayers 
they arrived within three farsalclts of a stage where dam-giri is 
less prevalent. There, suddenly, the Kh.in's strength gave way 
before the violence of his malady, and his nature became utterly 
exhausted by that hell-tainted climate.^ Thus did the pure soul 
of that noble-minded and jaist ruler hasten to the regions of the 
blessed. [Three couplets]. . . . This awful and heartrending 
event hapjiened on the 1 (5th of Zulhijja in the year 939 [9 July, 
1.533]. After this calamity many terrible and strange things 
came about, of which I shall speak presently. 

The life of the Khan, his noble character and worthy qualities 
have already been fully described in these pages : but although 
an account of the whole of his life is contained iu this history, 
the context has rendered it necessary to give the facts in a some- 
what disjointed and scattered manner. I will therefore add here 
a brief recapitulation. His genealogy is as follows: Abul Fath 

' Meaning: the ‘ glacier pass,’ or Sasser, which consists of a series of glaciers. 
Tlie eieyatiou of the higliost point is about 17,700 feet. 

- Tile eightli stage on the loail to Yarkand. Irom the east foot of the Sasser 
pass, 13 in the Suget ravine, which leads from the Suget pass down to the Kara- 
kiisli river, a htfle above SLahidulla. Three fursdkhs short of the Suget 
lialting-plaee W(;u!d mean some spot on the pass of that name, which is, as 
nearly as po.-sible, 18.000 fi et in altitude. It is a locality noted for height- 
sickness, and no doubt it was on this pass that .Sultan Said succumbed. The 
twelve miles which lie failed to accomplish, would have carried him to a level 
nearly COOU fCct lower. 
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Sultan Said Khan Ghazi, was son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yunus Khan, son of Shir Ali Kh an,^ sou of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur Khan. The 
descent of Tughluk Timur Khan from Japhet, the son of Noah, is 
traced in both the 3Iujma id Tavdrikh and in the Prolegomena to 
the Zafar~Ndma, and God willing, the details shall be given in 
the first part [of this history] ; I will therefore avoid repeating it 
fill this place]. 

He was born in Moghulistan in the year 892 [1487]. He received 
his name from his distinguished grandfather, Yunus Khan. Up to 
the age of fourteen he remained in Moghulistan, under the care 
and guidance of his father. But when Sultan Ahmad Khan went 
to Tashkand to meet his brother Sultan Mahmud Khan, he took the 
[young] Khiin with him. On the occasion when the battle took 
j)lace between Shahi Beg Kban and the two brothers, at Akhsi, in 
which the Khans were defeated, the [young] Khan being wounded, 
fell into the hands of Shaikh Bayazid, who was Governor of Akhsi. 
As was shown above, there was but an insincere alliance between 
Shaikh Bayazid and Shahi Beg Khan. [Shaikh Bayazid] detained 
the Khan in prison one j’ear, but the following year Shahi Beg 
Khan came and put Shaikh Bayazid, and his brother Tambal, to 
death, and conquered the province of Farghana. He next 
released the Khan from his confinement in Akhsi, and took him 
with him on the expedition which resulted in the capture of Hisar 
and Kunduz. On his return from that expedition, [Shahi Beg] 
set out to attack the Khwcirizin. 

The Khan, who was then sixteen years of age, having, together 
with seventeen other persons, escaped from Samarkand, went and 
joined his uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khan, in Moghulistan. Finally, 
fleeing after one of the contests in Moghulistan, he repaired to 
Andijan, where the governor, who was subject to Shahi Beg Khan, 
threw him into prison, with the intention of putting him to death ; 
but escaping thence, he took refuge with his cousin, Babar 
Padishah, in Kabul. When the Emperor marched again upon 
Hisar, with the puiq^use of subduing Mavara-un-Nahr, he sent the 
Khan to Andijiin. On reaching this place, it was given up to 
him by my uncle, who enteied his service. When the Uzbeg 
a second time became masters of Mavara-un-Nahr, the Khan 
abandoned Andijiin and went to Kiishghar, which he took by 
force of arms, and there he reigned absolute during twenty' years. 
At the end [of his reign] he undertook a holy war against Tibet, 
ivhere, in the year 939, he died of dam-giri at the age of forty-seven. 

He was a Hanifi by descent. In his ymuth he was addicted ter 
forbidden pleasures, and little inclined towards laudable and 

* The author lias omitted Vais Khan, who was father of Yunus ; see pi). 73 
aiul 120. 
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becoming pursuits. On attaining the age of thirty-seven, lie 
renounced all unlav-fiil cnjovinents and betook hini.self to a 
religious life, under the guidance of Ilazrat Makhdumi Khwaja 
Shahab-ul-dlillat va ud-Din, better known as Khwtija Khavand 
dlaliinud. He devoted all his attention and thought to this noble 
course, fasting by day and watching by night.'- In all his private 
gatherings little else was discussed but religious mattei'S, and by 
these conferences he was much influenced. Justice had a strong 
hold over his mind, and in all his affairs he conformed with the 
Holy Law, never tiring of its observances, but rather delighting 
in them, lie referred most questions to the spiritual courts [far 
usli-shar[\ for settlement. 

He had the greatest reverence for the Ulama. For this he was 
much blamed by the Sultans of the day : but he answered them 
saying ; •' It is fitting to honour and exalt those of my own rank : 
these people, considering their station in life, cannot claim equality 
with the humblest of my servants, but I reverence them on 
account of their knowledge. "Whether they are great or whether 
they are humble [in station, makes no di&rence], I regard only 
their learning. No reproach can be levelled at me for this. Those 
who honour the man for his learning, and not the learning T for its 
own sakej commit an act of folly.” - He treated Sufis and pious 
men as brothers, and they never overstepped the bounds of 
propriety with him [though there was no ceremony between him 
and them]. Thoughts of sovereignty and royal dignity never 
entered his head. He was equally polite to all ; and although he 
uj)held the dignity of the royal state, he observed an attitude of 
affability beyond all conception. 

I was twenty-four years in his service, and do not remember 
ever having heard him use abusive or obscene language to an 
inferior. It any of the slaves in his attendance committed an 
offence worthy of punishment or reproof, he would frown, but 
keep his temper and say very little. If he did speak and wished 
to use abusive language, he never went beyond calling any one 
“ unclean ” or “ carrion,” and if he spoke in Turki he said much 
the .same. 

■ That is, observing the houis tor night prayers. — E. 

Ibis passage is uot an exact rendering. In order to make sense, tlio tran.s- 
latiuii tins, ut necissity. been somewhat treely dealt with. 
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CHAPTEK CVI. 

EVENTS IN KASilGHAR AFTER THE KFIAN’s DEATH. 

* ‘i * * * 1 

In short, after the Khan had resigned his life into the hands of 
the angel of death, Mirza Ali Taghai (that Shaikh of Satans) and 
Khwtija Shah Muhammad Divan (mother of Satans, in whose eyes 
for years past, the ophthalmia of envy had filled the place of 
light) having conspired together, sent Ts'idgar Muhammad, son-in- 
law of jVIirza Ali, to Eashid Sultan in Aksu, with a letter issued 
in the Khan’s name and made up of impertinences and falsehoods. 
They declared it to he the Khan’s last testament, and that he, 
before dying, had said : “ I did not wish to make the holy war 
in Tibet. It was Sayyid Muhammad Mirza and Mirza Haidar who 
forced me to take the step. I shall never be satisfied with my 
son Abdur Eashid, if he does not put these men to death. Their 
death will be in retaliation for mine. Moreover, as long as they 
exist, the sovereignty will not be his.” Having devised such 
infamous lies as these — the outcome of that devilry which for so 
many years had held possession of their brains — they sent [the 
letter] off. At the same time, they sent another messenger to my 
uncle, relating the manner of the Khan’s death, asking what was 
to be done, and adding that any instructions should be carried out 
in full. These lies were confirmed by the most solemn oaths. 

When this message reached my uncle, he was filled with emotion 
and alarm. He performed the proper ceremonies of mourning, and 
set out from Kashsrhar for Yarkand. As it was the season of Asad 

O 

and the heat was excessive, the Khan’s remains were brought in and 
buried, as quickly as possible, in a chamber of the palace [Divdn- 
hhdna]. In the meanwhile, my uncle arrived from Kashghar. 
Having paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of [the late Khan’s] 
haram, he performed similar duties with respect to the rest of the 
household. All the Amirs w'ho were on the spot, came and begged 
my uncle for a compact or treaty. First of all, in the presence of 
this body of grandees, Ulama and Amirs, he promised that their 
interests should be attended to even better than they had been 
in the lifetime of the late Khan. They, on their part, professed 
their allegiance to him bj^ means of the strongest and most 
solemn oaths. “ We too,” [they said] “ will, even more than in 
times past, show our loyalty and singleness of purpose.” In 

■ This chapter opens with about ten lines, chiefly of ver^e, regretting tlie 
severity of tbe Fates in cutting off the Khan’s life. — B. 
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particular, Mirza Ali Tagliai was profuse in his pi-otestations of 
devotion and sincerity. 

Having satisfied their minds on these points, they turned their 
attention to the raising up of Abdur Eashid Sultiiu as the new 
Khiin, and plans were suggested for his installation. These 
having been settled in the most satisfactory manner, they only 
awaited the arrival of Eashid Sultan. It was the last day of Zul- 
hijja when news of his arrival was received. 3Iy uncle sent 
forward the grandees to meet him, and made every preparation 
for a royal and dignified reception. “ But,’' he said, “ it is not 
proper that he should make his entry on the last day of the month 
and of the year, and on a Wednesday. To-night he had better 
remain in the suburbs, and to-morrow, Thursday, the first of 
Moharram, and the beginning of the year 940, he should enter the 
town.” This plan was decided upon and the Amirs went forward. 

But Mirza Ali Taghiii went privately, and said to [Eashid 
Sultan] ; — “ As the Khan’s honour is in my keeping, I feel it my 
duty to tell him of a scheme now being laid, which was proposed 
to myself and the Amirs by Sayyid Muhammad Mirzii. I would 
lay it before you now, in order that timely measures may be taken 
to check it. The promise he exacted from us was, that as soon as 
Eashid Sultan arrived, we should lay him by his father’s side, 
and that w'e should set upon the throne of the Khanate, Iskandar 
Sultan, who is in Tibet. ” Such lies as these he not only 
invented, but impressed in such a way [on Eashid Sultan] that 
[the latter] saw no good reason for doubting him. On the 
morning of Thursday, the first of Moharram 940, Eashid 
Sultan set out towards his father’s tomb. My uncle, clothed in 
mourning, [two couplets] . . . was seated by the [late] Khan’s grave. 
As Eashid Sultiin rode up to the door of the house, my uncle 
came forward, his vest rent open, his beard torn, his black turban 
thrown upon the ground, and on his shoulders black felt [two 
couplets], . . . uttering moans and laments. Eashid Sultan [imme- 
diately] ordered his men to seize him, which they did from either 
side, and let fall upon his Musulman neck, a nou-Musulmiin sword 
— severing bis head from hi.s body. Ali Sayyid, likewise, who has 
been mentioned in several places, attained the degree of martyr. 

Having murdered these two unfortunates, he dismounted and 
advanced to the head of his father’s tomb. Thence, he went and 
paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of the haram. Mean- 
while, he .''ent Mirzfi Ali Taghai to Kashgbar to put to death 
my uncle’s childien, Husaiu Mansur, son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, and Sultan Muhammad Mirza, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, and 
also the son of Sayyid Mahmud ; none of these three had attained 
the age of twenty. He spared no act of insult or violence [towards 
tliose who were left alive — namely, the wives and families of my 
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uncle]. Thus were my uncle’s faithful and devoted services to 
Eashid Sultan, rewarded with murder and violence, and those 
solemn oaths and Innding compacts which they hud mutually 
sworn to, consumed like hlood-money.' [Coujdet !. . . It is a practice 
among [some] nations to do honour to their dead, by sacrificing 
the choicest of their flocks and the best of their cattle. Eashid 
Sultiin, on his father’s demise, put to death my uncle, his children 
and Ali iSayyid : that is to say, he sacrificed them. TTwo coujoletsj 

After he had killed my uncle, and had ill-treated [his family], he 
went on to offer such insults and indignities to the haram of his 
noble father, as modesty prevents me from describing. Mauluna, 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, in the Zafar-Naiaa, describes the misdeeds 
of Sultan Khalil Mirza, one of the grandsons of Amir Timur, wEo 
succeeded his grandfather on the throne of Samarkand. This 
passage I have copied exactly into this place. Certainly, with the 
exception of Sultan Khalil Mirza, no one but Eashid Sultan has 
practised such tyranny and wrong. I’hese matters being some- 
what delicate to relate, I have copied out the passage in order to 
give some idea of this lamentable affair. The evident intention of 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, in mentioning these hideous deeds, was 
that his readers and men of note might be warned to avoid 
criminal acts, and practise works of righteousness.” 

Eashid Sultan did not stop here, but also subjected to every kind 
of harsh treatment and insult, his aunts, who were members of 
my haram, and the mother of the children of Shah Muhammad 
Sultan, who have been mentioned above on various occasions, and 
will be spoken of again in their proper place. The mother of the 
children of Shah Muhammad Sultan is Khadija Sultan, a full 
sister to the late Khan. Though she was suffering from hectic 
fever and dropsy, and confined to her bed, he banished her and her 
children into Badakhshan, but ere she could arrive, she died on 
the road, after undergoing a thousand trials and hardships. Her 
children, IsmaE Sultan, Ishak Sultan, Yakub Sultan, and 
Muhtarima Khanim — some in infancy, some still at the breast, 
desolate and friendless exiles — were sent to Kabul, where they 
were received with fatherly kindness by Timur Sultan, who has 
been mentioned as being in Hind, in the service of Kamran 
Mirza. He undertook the entire charge of his sister’s sons. 

Ismail Sultan perished in the wars in Hindustan. Yakub Sultan 
died a natural death. Muhtarima Khanim was, by my agency, 
married to Kamran Mirza, as will be related ; Ishak Sultan, also 
through my influence, is still with Kamran. 

* This is nearly a literal translation of the sentence Chun Khuribahd-i-ishdn 
dshdmid, which, however, has no meaning in English. — E. 

- Here is omitted a short extract from the Zii/nr-Xunui consisting of about a 
ilozen line.i of mere rhetoric and some verses. — E. 
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CHAPTER evil. 

Ai TOL’NT OF OIUIIAJIMADI liAKLAS WHO WAS ’ AJIIK-UL-U JI AEA TO 
r.ASHID KHAN — OR RATHER HIS REASONING SOUL. 

He was son of All Mirak, son of Darvish Husain Barlas. During 
the Khiin’s sojourn in the province of Farghana, on the occasion 
of the release of Rashid Sultan from the captivity of the Uzbeg, 
and when he rejoined his father, the latter appointed Ghuri 
Barliis, Muhammadi’s uncle, to be [Rashid’s] Ata Deg. But about 
the same time, Ghuri Barlas died a natural death. The office of 
At.i Beg was then, quite properly, conferred upon Ali Mirak Barlas. 
A few years after the reduction of Kashghar, Ali Mirak Barlas went 
on a holy war to Tibet, and the office of Ata Beg to Rashid Sultan, 
descended by inheritance, to Muhammadi. Soon after this, Rashid 
Sultan Avas brought into Moghulistiin. The Amirship over all, was 
giA’en to Mirzii Ali Taglnii, Avhile the affairs of the Kirghiz weie 
jilaced under the control of Muhammad Kirghiz. Muhammadi was 
likewise in the service of Rashid Sultiin, as has been explained. 

Ali .Mirak Barlas was my uncle’s maternal uncle, by reason of 
Avhich connection, my uncle and I used every effort to further his 
interests. But Mirza Ali Taghiii was not friendly towards him. 
M ithont showing it, he was afraid that my uncle’s intentions were 
evil and his devotion insincere. On [IMuhammadi’s] account, Mirza 
.Vli Taghiii’s dislike for my uncle increased, while Muhammadi, 
on every occasion, sought to defend my' uncle. At length, Shiih 
Muhammad Sultan was killed by [Muhammadi]. It has been men- 
tioned above, hoAv the Khanims and the heirs of the dead man, were 
bent on retaliating by' the death of Muhammadi, and how my uncle 
and I rescued him from that calamity'. This produced bitterness 
against me on the part of my maternal aunts, their children and 
ray other relations. All this [ho.stility] was encountered for the 
sake of Muhammadi. 

Iho atrocities which took jdace after the death of the Khan, the 
muiders, the violence, all [seemed to be the working of Mirza Ali 
laghai]. 1 hough Mirza Ali laghai used all his influence, yet 
without the .sanction ol i^Muhammadii, Rashid Sultan would never 
have committed such scandalous acts. In fact [Muhammadi’s] 
mflueiice for evil was greater [than Jlirza Ali Taghai’s], and his 
control over Rashid Sultan’s mind Avas so great, that the latter 

• ccyms here signifying apparently some other office, but it is illegible 

in the text. — R. ° 
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(lid whatever he told him, however “infidel ” the action might he. 
All these lying tales and unrighteous deeds were for the sake of 
[Muhaniinadi]. The ladies of the Khan’s haram — Eashid Sultan’s 
[step-] mothers — were pressed to marry Muhammadi, and those 
who did not yield, he went so far, in his resentment, as to plunder 
and expel. But he did not see fit that the mates of the /(ujad 
should become the co-mates of the crows. 

His own sister Badi-ul-Jamal Khanim had been engaged to 
Baush Sultan, son of Adik Sultan, the Uzbeg Kazak. ^Yhen ho 
[Eashid Sultan], in alliance with the Uzbeg Shaiban, routed 
the Uzbeg Kazak, Baush Sultan, because of his position as son-in- 
law, and relying on this [for safety], came forward to meet Eashid 
Sultdn, who threatened to put him to death if he did not at once 
divorce Badi-ul-Jamal Khanim. Having taken her from this 
chief, who was worthy of the alliance, he gave her to Ylnliam- 
madi, whose ancestors had never attained to a dignity nearly 
BO great. This act was a complete breach of propriety : for a 
peasant was treated as of equal rank with a prince. But Eashid 
Sultan disregarded everything, and brought disgrace upon his 
own house. He could not distinguish a man endowed with reason, 
from a brute beast. Still the most infamous thing of all, was 
taking her from a worthy man and giving her to an unworthy 
one. Such a deed is quite unheard of. 

[Muhammadi’s] influence over Eashid Sulbin was without 
limit, but the reason for it was never apparent. It did not lie in 
the merit of past services, nor in his intelligence and sagacity as 
an Amir ; nor yet in eloquence in council, nor in affable manners 
or good breeding, nor in vivacious humour at feasts, nor in 
couiage in battle, nor in grace or charm of bearing. [Verses] 

. . . All that he said and did, was tainted with falsehood and 
evil. In short, all the unworthy deeds of Eashid Sultan are to bo 
traced to him. YVe have nothing further to blame Eashid Sultan 
for, than that he allowed himself, on every occasion, to be guided 
by Muhamniadi. There has lately come a report that Muham- 
madi has bidden this life farewell. If it is true, it is not unlikely 
that Eashid Sultan will grasp the reins of rectitude, and re- 
nouncing his evil ways, will repent him fully. Amen. Oh Lord 
of the two worlds ! 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 


JIAKC'II Ul' THK AUTHOR TOWARDS UESANU. THE SLAYING OF HIS 
BPiOTHEK ABDULLAH MIEZA. DETAILS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

When tlie Klian set out for Yarkand, I took leave of him, and in 
the first ten days' of Zulhijja of the year 939, after keeping the 
least of the Sacrifice in ilaryul, I set out to destroy the idol-temple 
ot Ursang. After marching for twenty days in that part of Tibet, 
we found no signs of infideks, except a few fortresses. These 
were so strongly situated and fortified, that they could only have 
been taken with great difficulty, and the gain was not worth the 
pain. Leaving behind Iskandar Sultan, my brother Abdullah 
Jlirza and my cousin 3Iahniud ilirza, together with the heavy' 
baggage and the tired beasts of burden, I took the strongest and 
freshest of the horses with me, and started in all haste. 

On the fii'st of Safar we reached a place called Barmang. Hero 
wo found some of the Champa people of Tibet, whom we 
plundered ; nearly -300,000 sheep fell to the lot of our victorious 
army, besides prisoners, noises and goods, in proportion. For tho 
completion of our desires, and the satisfaction of our necessities, 
we halted in a suitable pastuie land, to rest and refresh our 
horses ; by this means -we afforded Iskandar Sultan, Abdullah 
Jlirzii and JIahmud Jlirzii, time to overtake and rejoin us. But 
while I had hastened forward, they had followed leisurely, and on 
the first of iloharram 940, they had approached one of the above- 
mentioned fortresses, which was called Kiirdun. 

The despicable men Tin the fortress! being i educed to ex- 
tremities, applied for aid to one of the Hai of Hindustan, who 
sent 3,000 Hindu Katard-dar infantry - [men armed with short 
swords]. [Couplet . . .4 Iskandar Sultan and my brothers 
advanced with 200 men, to give them battle, but they' pushed 

‘ This sentence shouhl perhaps read, “on the eleventh day of . . — K. 

- The Eai, or Poija, of Hindustan would appear rather to have been one of the 
rulei.s of Xipal, lor tlie events described in this passage, took place in the near 
neighbourhood of the Xipill frontier. The circumstance that the men sent l>y 
the Kai, to help the Tibetans, were armed with “ katara,” or short swords, would 
al'O pednt to iiiliabitauts of Nipal — of one tribe or another — armed with their 
national weapon, tlie kukn. The katara i.s, in hict, not tlie same as the kukri; 
it is an Indian weaiion. of wliich tlie handle consists of two parallel bars with a 
cross-pieco joining them; but it is short, and it.s name would probably be a 
sufiicii iilly aceur.ito ih sciiidii'ii of the kukii, for a writer who may not have 
known the name of "kukn” At the date in the ruling dynasty in 

wa- that ot tlie Malla, a line of reputed Rajput origin, like tint of 
the Ghurkds. or Ghiirkliuli, who succeeded them, but the particular Eai or 
Kaja who was re.gr iiig ui looo doe- not appie-ar to be known. 
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forward so rapidly that only a few of the 200 kept up with them. 
3Iy brother, Abdullah Mirza, w'as a daring youth, and had already 
distinguished himself in the Khan’s service in Balti, where having 
gained the juldu, he was respected by all the army. Elated and 
animated by this distinction, and without reflection, he neglected 
to await the main body, but advancing with only three men, 
threw himself into the middle of the 3,000. He was dismounted, 
but at this juncture my cousin JIahmud Mirza came up with four 
men. Seeing his brother [cousin ?] in this plight, he too made a 
daring charge, and saved his brother from imminent danger ; 
whereujron the latter again returned to the charge, only to be a 
second time dismounted. At this moment five of the bravest 
warriors arrived on the scene, and seeing the two brothers so hard 
pressed, they charged the enemy ; but by this time my brother, 
Alidullali, had been cut in pieces — so completely that each 
separate part of his cuirass and coat was in the possession 
of some infidel. [Four couplets] .... I repeated the verse, 

“ Verily unto God do we return.’' 

I halted fjr some days in that pasture-ground, until the beasts 
were rested and refreshed. I then sent back all the booty that 
had fallen into our hands, and having chosen out 900 men from 
the army, set forth with them for Ursang. From 3Iaryul of Tibet 
to that place is two months’ journey. After one month’s journey, 
one comes to a spot where a lake is situated ; it is forty farsdklis in 
circumference, and on its shores there is a castle, which is called 
Luk-u-Labuk. AVe halted there for the night ; the next morning 
we found all our horses had died, except a few that were half 
dead — groaning and writhing [with pain]. Thus of my own 
twentj’-seven horses, only one was, on that morning, in a sound 
condition, two others were dying, and the remaining twenty-four 
were dead. The cause [of their death] was the dam-(jiri, which 
has been described above. 

AVhen we left that place, [only] a fifth part of the army were 
mounted, all the rest proceeded on foot. On the second day we 
plundered the province of Ham [or Hari]. The people of that 
place assert that it is twenty-four days’ journey into Bangala. 
3Iany captives were taken by^ us. Those of our army who were 
mounted on serviceable horses, only numbered ninety men. With 
these ninety, I advanced and plundered a place called Askabrak. 
About 100,000 sheejj, 20,000 Icutus and a proportionate number of 
prisoners and horses, fell into our hands. There remained eight 
days’ journey from Askabrak to Ursang. However, the horses of 
our party being entirely broken down, we were obliged to turn 
back. Six days later, we reunited and set out on our return. This 
took place on the 8th of Eabi II. On the last day of Jamad II. 
we overtook the party that had been sent back with the booty and 
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l>hinc!er, at a place called Tainlik, which is twenty days’ journey 
from Maryuld 

The Guga people came and represented to us that Guga was the 
chief district of Tibet ; they were willing to pay any capitation 


* Mirza Haidar’s expedition into Tibet, though one of his most remarkable 
exploits, is related with tantalisiug brevity and with an absence of explicitness, 
as to localities and dates, that renders liis recoid of it unsatisfactory in the 
extreme It voiild be interesting to be able to trace his route from the borders 
of Ladak. to the point where he had to turn back, and give up his designs on 
Imssa. If indeed, this one point, the name of which he writes Astulhirl., or 
Afldhml;, could be identitied, the extent of his incursion might be determined, 
and a clue would he obtained to the whereabouts of the other places he mentions. 
But I am unable to trace the name AA.iVimli. on any map or in any account of Tibet 
known to 1110 It appeals from his nairative that lie started from Maiyiil (Leb, 
or its immediate iieighbourl ood). iiiid passed, on Ids line of march to AAuihnil, 
iour places, the first of which he names ISarnirmri (or Ximvinij. or Burtniuj, 
etc. — the variants wi uld he iinmeious) ; the second Kardan ; the third Luk Liul; 
(or Tnh II T.nkiik, or J.nh Lunnl, etc._), on a large lake, and halfway from Leh to 
Lii.ssa ; the fouith Hum (or Hor/), two marciits farther on; and finally arrived 
at Ad.dbrul. which he puts at eight days’ journey from Lassa. Heie ho stayed 
six days, and then took eighty days to return to a place which he writes Tdni- 
lil.. Tlii.^ la-t was two days’ shoit of Giujeh (the chief village of the Gugch 
district may be assumed) and twenty days fiom Murijul, or Leh. 

The distance tiom Leh to Ltissa is aetuallv reckoned at sixty ordinary marche.-, 
just as Mir/a Haidar has it ; and about h.dfway on this journey — or one month, 
,is be also puts it — tile great lakes of M.msarowar (the Tso Laiiak and Tsn 
Jbipham) are passed. Thus we seem here, to have a referring point ; for no 
other lake that he could estimate at 40 farsakhs (160 miles) in circumference, is 
to he found luiywheie near tlie halfway point between Leh and Lassa. 

According to the itineiary compiled by the Indian Survey Pundit in ISGC, the 
post-statioii called Tlurkhn, close to the north shore of the Lanak Lake, is the 
twcntii-th from Las.-a. while each post-stage would, on the average, be 054 miles 
111 length — total, 710 miles. The oidinary marches shown by the Pundit’s table, 
.p’eiage something under 14 miles each, but these are traders’ stages, intended only 
for loaded animals. If w’e take ordinary marches for travellers without caravans, 
at an average of about 234 miles, tiio estimate for thirty days' journey would bring 
the distance tolthe same — or, nearly TlOmiUs. iMirza Haidar is speaking every- 
where, appan ntly, of ordinary marches for mounted travellers, but he may have 
obtained his luforiii.ition of the distance between Askdhrul and Lassa, in post- 
stagt s. or ill either kind of ordinary, or road, march. If the first be reckoned, 
Afl.iihin]. should be looked fur aliout 284 miles from Lassa : if the last, only some 
lOo miles. '1 he name of the eighth post station from Lassa, in the Puiidit s list, 
is .hnuj L’irhv : the name of the cightli ti.iders’ halting-place is Goh:i ; wliile the 
eighth stage, at about 234 miles, would he Pni<i-jrmg. Of tliese names, not ono 
has auy lesomblance to Ashdhrnk or Astdl.biirk. 


Iliit there is o asou to believe that AJcubnil was much more thau eight 
marches, nr indeed, th.iu eight po.-t-stages. distant from Luss.i, and that the 
Mirza was not so near ids goal as l.c imaginod. The only one point that is 
certain, oil the route from Ladak, is the great lake; even the name of the 
cast!' , er tort, which sfisid near it (though it may contain the woid “Lanak”) 
eaniiet lie loeated exactly. The I’luidit shows a j'iace he calls Long-gonij near 
tin uertliein snore of the Lanak. wdiicli btar< a faint I keness to Iiik-Liul, but 
not siitlicient to hazard an idf ntitication However. 3Iirza Haidar tells us that 
he m irehi I eld}' I w o da} - from this “ castle ” to the pi o\ ince of Ham (or Ha ri)^ 
wheiiC ' It leipiin (1 twi nty-loiir d.iy.s’ journey to reaeh Bengal. Alter pro- 
eeiding till' an niiiiefined ihstance towards Las'sa, and on airiviug at Askdhrak, 
he lecoids that tiuin that place also, the jouru-y to Bengal was twenty-four 
days. ^ It illy s.iiiie di'tuuce to Beugal was reckoned flora both these places, tlie 
jiiehabilitt is tliat they w'ere not far apart. Moreover, it was at the castle near 
the gie.it hike that the dis.istrous loss ot hoise.- recurred , it was fiom here that 
tne Mirzn set out with cidy ninet} inounteil men, wlnle four times that number 
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tax which I might impose, in accordance with the extent and 
wealth of the country; I therefore proceeded to Guga, where 
I arrived in two marches from Tiimlik. I was received hy the 
people in the nicst respectful, obedient, and hospitable way. After 

went on foot. Thus it is scarcely likely that with his force in this condition, and 
with winter setting in (for it was towards the end of October), he would have 
pushed forward to any great distance. 

Again, the dates given in the narrative are too imperfect to aflbrd any sure basis 
for an estimate of distances or halts. AVe find se.ircely more than that the ex- 
jieditioii left Leh. on or about the Tth July, 1533 ; that it reached Ashdhral. on the 
22nd October; started thence on its retreat 28th October; and arrived at Tdnilil: 
on the border of Gngeh on the 10th Januarv. 153-t. This Tdinhl: was two 
elays from the chief place in Gurj^h (possibly Tsajimngr or Do/d.or), and twenty 
days from Alaiyul or Leh. Ot llie other places the author Mention.-- on tills 
expedition, BurmiOKj (or Iliirl.itnij, etc.) shoulil jiiobably be looked foi in the 
districts of either Giifjfh or Chnmnrli. in order to accord with the estimate of 
twenty days from Leh ; wliilc Kurdun may be the lutrihrm, or Kardvng, maikeil 
on the m.tps of Tibet at about twelve miles south of the Linuil. lake. 

The names detailed at p. 410, are, fiom That of Giiyeh onwards, fully as 
puzzling as tliosc- on the line of march towards Lassa. Indeed, most of them 
appear to refer to places visited in the course of that march. I’or the position 
of the place written Zunln in the text, a vague clue might be obtained from the 
passage at p. 416, if the author can be credited with a mistake of a month in the 
dates. He records, there, that he was at Zunka in the month of Eabi I., 940. 
He also says (1) that he reached Barmuny on the 1st Satar, and (2) that that 
place was only twenty days from Maryul. while he marched lapidly from one to 
the other. From the date of leaving Maiyul, twenty days would bring the date 
to 1st Muharam, while fifty days would be needed lo attain the 1st Safar. Hut 
at the same time, the .author implies that he was at, or near. Kurdun on the 
1st Muharam, and halted there for some days. Kurdun (if Kurdurri) is a good 
distance farther removed from Maryul than is BurMung, or than any point 
twenty days from Leli ; hut tlte author places himself at the former spot one 
month earlier than at the latter. Thus, in all probability, tlie dates in the text 
sliould read. Ist IMuharam at Barmang, and 1st Safar at Kardun — that is, twenty 
days from Marvul to the former, and fifty days to tlie latter. And, if so, Zuiihu 
would liave to lie (according to the dates) between Kurdun (or the great lake) 
and Ashdhrul;. This correction is the moie reasonable, as the author states that 
he went on rapidly from Maryul to Burniumj, and that his relations followed 
leisurely till the two parties met near Kutdun. If such an amendment is 
admissible, tlie clue to Zunka would be as above. 

Xow, an itineiaiy obtained by Captain H. Strachey in 1S46, gives a place called 
Suiiiku as the fouiteenth post-stage from Lassa, which would locate it at Surlni 
of the Fuuilil’s and other map.-, and in this position Zunku (if Siiinl.u) might 
f.ill within Mirzd Haidar’s location for the month of Eabi I. In this case Hum 
(or Hurt) and Askdhrul: could not, with regard to dates, have been far off, and it 
is just possible that if Huri be the right reading, that place may be repre.'ented 
by the.Irf dsony shown on D’Anville’s map, as standing near an unnamed lake to 
the south of the great river, but intended obviously ior tlie hike Pulgu, or PuJu, 
of later maps. Yet, strangely enough, tlie position of D’Anville’s Ari-dsonrj is 
occupied, on more modern maps, by a siiot called Joitglu — a word healing a 
curious resemblance to Zuh-Im. However, the Sundcu ol Straehey’o itinerary is 
not far off, and is tlie preferable of The two names, as a possible identification 
o{ Znnhi If not a corruption of tile same word, may be another name 

for Captain Strachey gives no particulars of the place, but the Pundit 

describes it as ‘"a large village containing numerous liouses." while Miiza Haidar 
says it was the most famous place in Tibet. The result, in any case, is tliat Alirz.i 
Haidar's fartliest point towards Lassa could not (on tlicse assumptions) have bee -i 
beyond the Palgu, or Palu lake, situated about tlie 86tli degiee of E. long., ir 
some 350 miles, at least, from Lassa. 

Still, all th's is based on nmie or less of speculation, for very little can be 
c. rtaiiily i stablished. Tlie Tibetan names aie, in all pifibability fairly well 
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staying there tlircc clays, aiicT. fixing the levy at 3,000 Tibetan 
rniihlcdls (one of which is equal to one and a half statute mithlml) 
I returned, and on the road heard of the dispersion U-irun \ of my 
army, which I will speak of immediately. 

represented in Mirza Haidar’s Persian, since in the list of places at p. 410, those 
that are known in Ladak and Baltistan, are transliterated witli remarkable- 
accuracy, and it is only when we come to localities whicii are (almost certainly) 
in the imperfectly known regions cf Tibet proper, that difficulties occur. The 
explanation probably is, that we know too little of this region to be aware of the 
names of places ordinarily in use. Most of those on our maps reach us from 
foreign sources — the Chinese of the last century, and the Indian Survey 
Pundits — and are. therefore, as likely to be distorted as those in Mirza Haidar's 
text. Tlie narratives of more modern travellers, moreover, do not helpj us. Even 
that of Ippolito Desideri, the Jesuit missionary of the first quarter of the last 
eeutury, contains scaicely the name of a place between Ladak and Lassa, or so 
much as a glance at the geography of the country. Yet he travelled, it seems, 
over almost exactly the same route as Mirza Haidar. The same must, as we 
have seen, be said of the Pundit’s narrative. 

It may be added here, that Dr. AVaddell informs me the meaning of Stak-brak 
is Tiijer Soch. which would he a very likely uaine to occur in Tibet. In Western 
and Central Tibet these syllables would be pronounced Tu Dal:, or Ta Da : but 
even in this form I cannot trace the name. (See for Stiachey, .founiey . . . in 
Tibet, Extr.. .I. Ji. 5. J?., 184S: and Physical Geography of Tibet, J. R. G. S„ 
18.54: the Pundit in Report of Trans. Himalayan Explorations, 1865-7; 
D’Aiiville’s map in Dvludde. iv., pi., p. 458 ; and Desideri m J/S. belonging to 
Hakluyt Society.) 

Tile likeness that Mirza Haidai's expedition bears to that of the Dogras under 
Zorawar Sing, just 800 rears later, is remarkable. Golab Sing, the Dogra 
Pajah of Kashmir, having subdued Eaiiak without much difficulty, thought it 
also an easy matter to e.xteiid his conquests to Lassa territory. In the spring of 
the year 1811, a force ecminandcd by Zorawar Sing was pushed forward into the 
Tibetan pinvince of Kari Khorsum.ui three columns — one advancing by Tankse, 
one by the Indus valley, and the third over the Rupshu table-land. At first no 
resistance was oli’ered by the Tibetans, and the Dogras made easy progress ; but 
after passing to the south-eastward of the Mansarowar lakes, and while in a 
region some 15,000 feet above the- level of the sea, the winter set in. The cold 
was intense ; supplies and shelter were alike wonting, and the sepoys are 
recorded to have burned their arrows and gunstocks for fuel. The Tibetans, 
having awaited their opportunity, sent up a large force from the eastern 
proMnees. and attacked the invaders while liard pressed by cold and hunger, or. 
as the Dogra chronicler puts it, “ by the army of the season.” The Dogras were 
defeated about the middle of December, in a battle which took place between 
Kardung and Purang. 

Though Miiza Haidar’s expedition ended in a somewhat less disastrous vay, 
the siiuilauty with that of Zorawar Sing extends to the circumstance of the 
Nipali.-. .bcciiiiiing alarmed at the pieseiice of an invading army so near their 
troiitier. 'llidr (;o\criiment .-ect envoys to demand expdanations of the Dogra 
commander, and apparently they received satisfaction, for no hostilities arc 
recorded to have occurred with Xipal, while, after the disaster near Kardung, 
the fugitive sepoys were p- rmitted to take refuge in the Ghurka Raja’s territory. 

(An account of this e.xpeditiou will he found in tl.e Guluh-Xuinn of Diwau 
Kirpa R.iiu of Kadiiuir : a Persian history of the Dogras in Kashmir, some 
extracts troin which I translated aome years ago.) 

It may- la- added That the Government of India, believing Xari Khorsum to 
belong to China, decided, on hearing of the invasion, tliat the Dogras should 
evacuate the territory they I, ad seized, in order to avoid complications with the 
Cliiiiese GoveriiiiK lit. and the 10th December, 1841. was fixed for the surrender. 
A Dritish efiieer. Caiit.iiii .1. Davey I'unniiighaiii. ICE . was S' iit to .see that Ihe 
(leei.-ioii \v; -, ciinied fait, and Zorawar Sing was aei onlingly recalled But 
betore the uoier e uild leaeh him. the disaster above related, had overtaken his 
foice. {8ee.T. D (_v.nuo<a\i.itns Hid. i,i th,- .-cn.hs. pp 'J.IfJ-S.i 
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CHAPTER CIX. 

SQFFEIUJSGS IN TIBET, AND THE DEATH OF THE AUlHOll’s COUSIN, 
MAHMUD MIEZA. 

* * * * *1 
As soon as Rashid Sultan had made an end of murdering and 
insulting my uncle and others of his near relations, he sent a 
messenger into Tibet hearing divers mandates. One of these was 
for his brother Iskandar Sultan, and ran thus: “We have 
conferred upon you the country of Tibet. [We desire] Mirza 
Haidar and Mahmud Mirzii also to remain there.” Another was 
addressed to the whole army as follows : “ The wives and families 
of all those who aie in Tibet will be sold. Immediately upon the 
arrival of this, you are ordered to disperse and set out for Yarkand.” 
When these unwelcome orders arrived, I had gone to Guga, as 
has been said. No sooner did the soldiers learn the purport of the 
message than, seizing their opportunity, they set out for Yarkand ; 
but Iskandar Sultan and my cousin Mahmud, with a handful of 
men, having got away [from the lestl, remained behind. Two 
days later, I reached the stage where the men had disbanded 
[fiVd» s)iuda\. Iskandar Saltan and my cousin Mahmud pointed 
out that we had better remain there that night, as many of the 
soldiers had fled unwillingly, and were probably only watching 
for an occasion to rejoin us. 

There yet remained with me more than a hundred men ; these 
were all brave soldiers or commanders of battalions, whose service 
was hereditary, who had often distinguished themselves in battle, 
and had won jiddus ; each one also had been born to the title of 
Amir. Some of them were my [fosterj-brothers, and were called 
[hj me] KuMldnsli ; from these I had no reason to expect opposition. 
But on the morrow I discovered that all my trusted men had dis- 
appeared, like the stars at dawn. 

After the sun had lit up the earth’s dark surface, Jan Ahmad 
Ataka, who has been already mentioned as my foster-brother, came 
to me with a certain Shah Muhammad, a KiikiJdash, and one of 
the most distinguished of that band. With them they brought 
five followers. Thus was the fear of loneliness dispelled. After 
a while, Iskandar Sultan and my cousin Mahmud came back, and 
having collected about fifty men we proceeded towards M.iryul. 

‘ Tlie diapter opens with some high-flown passages and many verses con- 
cerning bad news, misfortunes, and the like. The author then says that, for the 
information of the reader, he w'ill venture to record, briefly but truly, some of the 
terrible events which immediately succeeded upon the death of the Khan. — R. 
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It was the heginningef the season of Capricorn, and the commence- 
ment of winter-time. [Couplet]. . . The cold was so intense that 
were I to describe it, I should he accu.sed of word-painting. Out 
of those fifty men, more than forty had either hands or feet, or 
nose or ears, taken off hy the cold ^frost-bitten]. Sustaining such 
fatigues and sufferings as these, at the end of twenty-tive days we 
reached iU.iryul. The Clad of 3Iaryul, named Tashikun and Lata 
Jughdan, who have been mentioned in a few places already, 
hastened out to wait upon us. iSince wo had "on a former occasion] 
treated ihem with violence, both plundering and killing [their 
people , I was inwardly in great fear of them. But contrary to 
my apprehensions, they showed their willingness to assist us in 
every way, and even proffered excuses, saying ; “ Tor four 

hundred years, from father to son, we have been the subjects and 
you the king ; we the slave, you the master ; if in the days of 
your ghjry and greateess wo were alarmed and trangressed, we 
met with our due retribution at your hands. At that time the 
Cladi of Tibet submitted to and obeyed you, solely from fear. But 
now we offer our services, out of attachment to you, and in all 
binceritv.” rA’ersos.l 

They gave us the castle of Shaya, which is the capital of 
Ilaryul.’ In S^haya we took the opportunity to recover [from our 
fatiguesj, and heie, some of the army who had stayed behind, now 
rejoined us. Among them wasMaulana Darvish Muhammad Kara 
Tiigh, one of the attendants of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, who has 
been mentioned above. This Mauhimi Darvish Muhammad w'as 
a pious and devoted ^lusuhnan. He knetv the Tibetan language 
remarkably well, and enjoyed the entire confidence of all the Glad 
of Tibet. He was thus able to settle all our affairs with them in 
a satisfactory waA'. 

1 rum Kashmir thei'e came a certain man named Haji, wLo 
attached himselt to my service ; he will be mentioned frequently 
heieiiiatter : our party now numbered more than sixty persons. 

But the disbanded army, as it advanced, began to suffer from 

' oiilinaiilv c.allei! or but pioperly written SheX in Tibetan, 

IS a \ illa-e about eight miles south-east of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
On u high look above tlie village, stands one of the old residences of the Ladak 
Kings, wlin, at various timre, have made it their headquarters. This may have 
betu tlie case in Mirza Haidar’s time, and for this reason, probably, he calls HXitXi 
the capital of Ladak, The period when Leh became the capital is nowhere 
11 cordcil that T .am aware of, but the Ladak Chionicle. translated by Dr. Marx, 
states that the Ibth King (the Tiishi Xamgyal meutioned in note 2, p. 118) 
was the builder ut the old tort at Leh, the ruins of which are still to be seen on a 
pinnach. oveiluukmg the town. As the Leh “palace,’ which stands on the 
same lull, but a little lower down, is not mentioned in the Chronicle, I infer that 
it w.is built s' luewliat Liter, tliongh it is geneialiy said to date from over three 
Imndre.l ii ais ago. It was at Shell that Moorcroft, in 1821, found settled one 
Khn aja Shah Xuz, wliom he describes as a descendant of “ a branch of the same 
iamily us the Kmpeior Baber.” (See Marx, J, A, H. S. lx., pt. iii. 1891, 
I'p. l'2.'j-l: and IMoorcioft, i , p. 211.) ’ ’ 
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tlie change in the season ; so much so, that most of the men -were 
unable to proceed, while those who attempted to go on, lost all 
their elfects. Nearly one hundred and fifty men died from 
exposure to the cold. The rest arrived in a half-dead state at 
Yarkand. Another party, turning hack, reached M;iryul in 
a helpless condition. Thus a body numbering five hundred men 
was again assembled, together witli about 10,000 sheep. [For a 
time] we enjoyed a complete rest. 

Before reaching Maryul, I sent forward Jan Ahmad Ataka and 
Shah Muhammad Kukildash, to Eashid Sultan in Yarkand, with 
many gifts from the spoil we had taken in our last expedition. I 
also wrote him a few lines, reminding him of our ancient bonds of 
friendship, and sent him as proof thereof, some old tokens we 
had interchanged. A dark coloured Arab pustin, and a steel bcilukn, 
both of which Eashid Sultan had given me, I now sent back to 
him, just as they were [ba-jins], [Verses] . . . 

Towards the close of that winter Eashid Sultan sent Bidakan, 
son of my foster-brotlier Jtin Ahmad Ataka, accompanied by 
Hasan Divana, to bear to me messages of apology and expressions 
of repentance. His past behaviour [he admitted] had been due to 
his ignorance, and was a cause for shame in this world and the 
next. He now frankly begged the forgiveness of his dear friend. 
He had sent Maulana Kudash with two hundred men, for my 
serv'ice. All those of my following who had gone over to him, 
might now return to me ; no one should hinder them. He also 
sent me some horses and other gifts. I was not a little encouraged 
by these messages, and most of Tibet submitted. 

In the meanwhile Maulana Kudash arrived, bringing with him 
some of my chief retainers. Being reinforced by this band, we 
marched for Balti, which touches the confines of Kashmir. All 
Balti paid the appointed tax in kind, without hesitation or delay. 
Suru is a department of Balti, and its chief defence and stronghold. 
Maulana Kudash asked permission from me to go and impose 
a levy upon Suru, but I would not consent to this, knowing that 
those infidels would not be willing to let any one visit their 
districts and valleys.' [Indeed the people of Suru] begged that 
[no one might come]. “ Whatever amount is due,” [they said], 
“ that we will ourselves bring to the camp where you now are ; 
there is no need for you to come [to us].” However, when the 
fowler of destiny places the grain of earthly desire in the net of 
fate, not even a bird of wisdom can escape from that net. 
[Couplet]. . . . But Kudash, not accepting my refusal, was so 

' It is remarkable that, oven in our own times, tlie people of Suru have the 
reputation for being contumacious ; they have a strong dislike to foreigners 
visiting their district, and throw whatever obstacles they are able, in the 
traveller’s way. The invasion of the Dogras, in the present century, was resisted 
hy them with much determination. 
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importunate in his demands that I at last sanctioned his going, 
and he set forth. The people of Sum put him to death in a 
narrow pass, together with twenty-four worthy men who were 
with him ; they were subjected to a hundred ignominies, and were 
unable to strike a blow. Although our force numbered some seven 
hundred men, j’et, on account of our poverty and want of arms, 
we were unable to avenge him. [Three couplets]. . . . 

Leaving Balti, we set out towards a province in Tibet called 
Zangskar. The crops had, as yet, attained no height ; harvest 
time was not yet come, when we arrived. While we were waiting 
for the harvest, that we might divide the crops, one of the Chui of 
Biilti, named Tangi Sakab, who had in the past rendered us 
useful services, came and told us that the time had come to go 
and attack the murderers of Kudash, that is to say, the people of 
Suru. “ You can go and pillage their country,” [he said], “ carry 
off their women and take vengeance on their men.” 

Some of those who had lost their strength, were at once despatched 
to Miiryul, in order that the strong men among us might proceed 
with all speed. I sent my cousin to escort the party [going to 
Maryul], as one daj'’s march of that journey was very dangerous. 
He was to see them [safely] through this part of the road. At 
night he encamped there. As the place was dangerous, he kept 
his horse by him all through the night. During his sleep, the 
horse, while grazing, kicked him so hard on the forehead as to 
fracture his skull [making a wound] the size of the hoof. On the 
next day he came to me and showed me his wound. According to 
the practice of Moghul surgeons, I broke the bone [again], and 
seizing the edge of it, applied remedies. I then sent to tell Tangi 
Sakiib what I had done. He sent back answer : “ Since your 
coming would involve no little dilEculty, [you had better] send me 
a small contingent to take Suru. AVe will send you a fifth part 
of all that falls into our hands. This also would be an acceptable 
service.” 

Between Zangskar, where I was dwelling, and Sut,^ the home 
of Tangi Sakiib, is five days’ journey. I sent [to Tangi Sakab], 
seventy men under the command of Maulana Darvish Muhammad 
Kara Tiigh, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Chui of Tibet, 
and Kur Ali Diviina, one of the most promising young soldiers, 
and who had turned back to lejoin me. Nearly two months were 
passed in exchange of messages before a decision was arrived at. 
Mahmud INIirza’s wound had opened afresh, and it became quite 
impossible for him to remain in Zangskar, on account of the severity 
of the weather. So I was obliged to send him back to Maryul, 

' Sut or Sot is a name not often seen on modem maps. It will be found, 
however, on Jloorcroft’a map, spelled Soth. It is one of the group of villages 
usually known as Kargil. It may, indeed, have been another name for Kargil. 
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while I remained in Zangsfear, in order that, as soon as he had 
reached Marj^ul in safety, I might myself proceed to Suru, where 
I hoped to find some means of existence. When Mahmud reached 
the spot where he had received the kick from his horse, he halted 
for the night, and on the morrow, as he was about to mount, he 
exposed his head to apply the dressing. The cold got into the 
wound and, fainting away, he became insensible. At noontide 
prayers a person came and informed me of his condition. I at 
once set out in all haste to see him. I arrived at midnight and 
found him unconscious. On the following day he came to himself 
and entirely recovered consciousness. The next day also, he was 
conscious, but on the third day he began to talk incoherently, iind 
two nighis later he died.^ 

l\Iean while a messenger arrived from the party which I had 
despatched against Suru, saying that Nur Ali Divana, in company 
with his companions and Maulana Kara Tagh, had gone to attack 
Biighan, who was a Clmi of the provinces of Tibet. Mauhimi 
Darvish Muhammad having enticed him into a place [apart], they 
exchanged blows, and at length Baghan, being mortally wounded, 
they made a present of that infidel to the Musulmans, and taking 
leave, proceeded to Yarkand.'’ That infidel killed the Maulami 
by transfixing him with a stick. Thus the Suru expedition came 
to nothing. Having conveyed Mahmud’s body to Miiryul, I sent 
it on thence to Kashghar [to be buried in the tomb] of his forefathers. 
These events happened in the beginning of the season of Scorpio. 
It was at the commencement of the cold season of Tibet, that we 
went to Maryul. That winter, until spring came round, we passed 
in such a manner that, were I to describe our suffering.?, I should 
be suspected of exaggeration. 

On the return of spring, seventy' persons wore sent with the 
horses, to a place called Utluk — a ravine [mughurf famous in all 
Tibet for the richness of its crops. I spent the interim in hunting 
the wild ass and the wild Indus, and then returned. On my’ 
departure, I had left Iskandar Sultan in Maryul with a body of 
men. When we had once again reassembled, the horses had grown 
fat and strong, but our men, unable to support the pressure of 
misfortune and trial, all at once dispersed and went off to Yarkand ; 
only fifty of them stayed behind, the rest all fled. At this junc- 
ture Jan Ahmad Ataka, whom, two years previously (on my return 

' Half a folio of verse and florid passages is omitted here. The author 
complains of the grief he has sufi'ered from the loss of his uncle and other 
relatives. His troubles, he says, reached their climax when he was past thirty 
years of age and not yet forty. — K. 

- This passage is obscure, and makes little sense. It would appear that 
Baghan killed the Maulana, and was afterwards made over to the Musulmans of 
the district, as a slave, by the Mauhina’s companions, who then went on to 
Yarkand. 
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from the Ursang expedition) I had sent to Eashid Sultan (as was 
mentioned), came back from Yarkand, bringing the orders that we 
were to stay no longer in Tibet. Hitherto my reason for lingering 
in Tibet had been, that if of my own choice I moved to some 
other place, I should be accused of breaking my engagement. He 
[Eashid Sultanl, however, while outwardly pretending to be up- 
right, had broken this engagement, which he had sworn to with 
the most solemn oaths, and now, disregarding every [honourable) 
consideration, ordered me to take flight. [Yerses]. . . . Yo sooner 
had Jan Ahmad Ataka delivered his message, than I set out 
for Badakhshun. 


CHAPTEE CX. 

THE .\UrHOE CROSSES FROM TIBET TO BAPAKHSH-iX. 

1 MESTioxED above that out of my force of 700 men, only fifty 
remained with me. The rest all got away to Yarkand, as best they 
could. It has also been already observed, that the difficulties of 
travelling in Tibet are due to the scarcity of provender and the 
teirible severity of the cold, while the roughness of the paths is 
almost beyond conception. "We were without a proper supply of 
clothing and food, and more particularly of horse-shoes, which are 
above all things indispensable on those roads ; our horses were feAv, 
and were in a broken condition. To remain in Tibet, therefore, 
became impossible; while to leave it was difficult. However, if 
to stay and to go were both attended by obstacles, there was at 
least hope in the latter course ; to it we might look for a termina- 
tion of our troubles, but we could foresee none if we determined to 
stay. rVer.se[. . . . IThe routes! to Kashmir, Kashghar, Turfan, 
and Hindustan weie all equally impossible. The road to Badakh- 
shiin was the only one that ottered any hope of safety. 

No one of us had ever tr.ivclled from Tibet to Badakhshan, 
e.xcepting by way of Kashghar. But among those who had 
deserted and fled to Yarkand, was a certain man named Jahan Shah. 
He once related that he had heard from the people of the moun- 
tain districts of Y.irkand, that from a place called Tagh Nak,^ 

‘ ^lirza Haidar's spi lling of tliis name is probably the light one. It appears 
on our l.itpst maps as Tohnnal;, and is a spot on the YiirkauJ river just below 
Kulan-ulJi, where the track to Kngiar and Yuikand leaves the valley of that 
river, ilirza Haidar’s party '^it will be seen by the map) branched of from the 
direct route to A'lirkanJ at Alt-T.igh, then followed down tlie Yarkand river past 
Ivulan-uldi, Tuyi-nul:, etc., first into tlie district known as Easkam and eventu- 
ally on to the Pamir of Taerlnlumbadi. The rout<‘ is an exci-edingly difticult 
one, oil account of the river crossings, and is sehiom or never followed by traders 
or travellers. 
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there was a bye-path leading to the Pamirs of Badakhshan. I 
had inquired the particulars of him. Ej- that unknown road we 
now advanced. '• Can one travel by a load one has never seen and 
knows not ? " Of the fifty persons v,-ho had remained with me 
many, from want of strength, stayed behind in Tibet. 

I moved off finally, with twenty-seven men. [We suffered much] 
from want of supplies for the journey — from the weakness of the 
beasts of burden, from the difficulties of the road and from the 
cold. For although it was now the season of Virgo, the cold was 
so severe, that at a place we came to called Kara Kuram, as the sun 
sank, the river (which is a large one) froze over so completely, that 
wherever one might break the ice, not a drop of water was forth- 
coming.i We continued our efforts [to obtain water] until bed- 
time prayers. The horses that had travelled all day over dcun-giri 
ground, arriving at a stage where there was neither water nor 
grass, refused to eat the little barley that was left (and which we 
now gave them) because they had not drunk. Jan Ahmad Ataka 
said ; “ I remember once noticing a spring at about half a farsal-h's 
distance from here.” He indicated a spot in the middle of the ice, 
where we had to cut a hole ; this time there was water, and we 
gave the horses to drink. There was one mare ^hajrl among them, 
the strongest of all the boasts, whose teeth, from want of water, 
became so tightly locked together, that in spite of every exertion 
she could not drink, and therefore died.- The baggage which she 
had carried was thus left behind. This will give some idea of the 
intensity of the cold. "Verse.] . . . 

When, after much hardship, we reached the spot where the 
untried road to Badakhshan branched off', Jskandar Sultan came 
to ask my permission to make his way to Eashid Sultan, saying ; 
“ Perhaps his brotherly affection will induce him to take pity on 
me, and cause him to heal the wounds which have hitherto cut him 
off from his relations.” I replied : “ Your brother is ceitainly not 
a man of his word, as his actions testify. Good faith is the first 
duty of a Musulmnn ; but he is so entirely under the evil influence 
of Muhammadi, that you need never expect mercy at his hands.’’ 
[Quatrain] . . . AVith such words did I attempt to dissuade him, but 

' The meaning is that the river was flowing till the sunset, and then suddenly 
froze over — not an uncommon circumstance, in clear weather, at great altitude.'^. 

- Neither is it uncommon to find that horses refuse their ration of grain, when 
they have been some days without grass or chopped straw, or wlien suftVriug 
from heiglit-sickness. Wlicii food is refused for tiiesc reasons, usually no great 
harm results to the animal, but when he declines it on aocnnnt of thirst, ho 
generally succumb.s within a short time. Lockjaw i', as tlio author rightly 
implies, caused by the cold and not by the rarefied air, as is often supposed. It 
occurs even at low altitudes during severe cold. It may be observed here, that 
though the woid“liorse” is always used in this translation, the moie coirect 
term would be '‘pony;'’ for in none of the regions east of Afghanistan and 
Western Turkistan are tlie horses more than about 13 hands, as a rule. In some 
places they are seldom above 12 oi 121 liainls. 
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he, being worn out with the stififcrings of the journey and the 
misfortunes in Tibet, shut hi.s eyes to the path of reason, and was 
so persistent in his demands, that at last I gave him leave to go, 
sending four men to accompany him. 

My party of twenty-seven, by the loss of these five, was thus 
reduced to twenty-two, and with these I went forward upon this 
[strange] load. A few of our horses had become useless from 
want of shoes. On the same day that we parted from Iskandar 
Sultan, towards midday prayer-time, we killed a wild hitds. 
"With its skin we made coverings for the feet of our disabled 
horses : of its flesh we carried away as much as we were able, and 
even then there remained what would have been sufiicient for a 
day or two. This was a favour bestowed upon us by the Griver of 
daily bread. We carried away as much as our beasts could bear, 
which amounted to about flve days' provisions for the party. I 
suppose about a (piarter of the lutas was lost : that is to say about 
that rpiantity remained behind. The crows and ravens, by their 
screams, gave a general invitation to the beasts of prey of the 
neighbourhood, and they celebrated a feast in company.^ 

A\ e proceeded in this manner, guessing [our way]. On the 
next day we killed another laiius, of a very large breed. 
[Couplet.] . . . 

From the information I had gathered from Jahan Shdh, I 
reckoned that it would he another six days, before we should come 
to a cultivated region; hut on the third day after our separation 
from Iskandar .Sultiin, at about breakfast-time, we met with some 
men with their tamiiies, some of whom came out to receive us 
with great cordiality, and asked us whence we had come and 
whither we were going. They told us that this valley was called 
luis K.im, and that from here to [the] Pamir was five days’ journey. 
Wdien we arrived at this place i Pas Kam , all of us took a rest, 
alter the trials of so many years. 

Ihe people took over all our broken horses and gave us strong 
ones in their stead. They also supplied us, in the most 
hospitable maimer, with such meat and drink as they had to give 
W hen they saw me, they all began to weep and cried, in their 
own^ language: ‘‘Thanks be [to God] that there still remains 
a prince of the dyna.sty tliat ha.s ruled over us for four hundi’ed 
year.s : we are your faithful and devoted servants.” They then 
attached tliemselves, with their wives and families, to me. I was 
pov erless to hinder them. At every place we came to, I was joined 
by all the men, women and children of the district. For the space 

' It may be noticed that tlie wild yak, or kutas, is not found nowadays so far 
west as tiie Willey ot the 't.irkand ri\er. Its most westerly limits are the head- 
vaters of the Karnkash an l the Chan.i; (.'heiimo valhv, in the e.Ktrenio ea.st of 
Liuiak, ' ■ 
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of seven days they lavished every attention and honour upon us, 
brought us to the Pamir, and induced us to proceed to Badakhshan. 
("Sulaiman Shfih Slirza, the son of Mirzi'i Khiin, the son of my 
maternal aunt, has been mentioned in several places above. AVhen 
I came to his [abode] he hastened out to receive me, showing me 
honour, by every means at his disjjosal.)^ AVc then otfered up a 
thousand thanks to God Almightj', who had delivered us from 
such great dangers, and had brought us into safety ; [verse] .... 
and from a land of Infidels to one of true Believers. [Three 
couplets.] . . . 

A\'hen we reached Wakhan, which is the frontier [sur-Aadd] of 
Badakhshan, there came to me one of Eashid Sultan’s followers, 
who w'^as there on some business. I gave him some Turki verse.s, 
which I had composed, to deliver over to his master. . . .- 

If I were to detail the acts of violence and unkind ness of Eashid 
Sultan, a separate chapter rvonld he necessary. God willing an 
account of his life will be given in the First Part ; repetition 
would not be pleasing. 

To be brief, at this time my wife, who was Eashid Sultan’s 
paternal aunt, was banished [iTAro/] in a kindly way, with 
Iskandar Sultan to accompany her. Another act of kindness was 
that she was not robbed, or deprived of anything ; all that she 
had at hand was sent with her. She reached Badakhshan, 
however, in a pitiable and destitute condition. About ten 
persons were allowed, by Eashid’s favour, to accompany her, and 
these took with them all their cattle.® 

That w'inter I passed in Badakhshan in perfect comfort, and 
the spring I spent in the plains and hills of that country ; in the 
summer I went to Kabul. Soon after my arrival, there came 
together, in Kabul, some of my connections who had been banished 
[by Eashid Sultan] ; namely, the Khan’s wife, Zainab Sultan 
Khanim, who was his cousin, with her chihlren Ibrahim Sultan 
(the Khan’s favourite child), Muhassan Sultan and Mahmud 
Yusuf. 

[Afterwards] I jrassed on into Hindustan. AVhen I reached 
Lahur 1 found Kiimran Mirzii, son of Babar Padishah, there. 
He came out to meet me with every mark of respect, and 
bestowed honours on me. From the depths of distress and 
hardship, I found m 3 'self raised to honour and dignitj’. [V’erses.] 
. • . The princely patronage and attention [of Kamran Mirza] 

■ The two sentences enclosed within parentheses are obviously out of place 
here. They anticipate the narrative, for it could not have been till after passing 
tlirough AVakhan and arriving in Badakhshan, that the author was received by 
Sulaiman Shah. 

- Three couplets in Turki omitted. They contain reproaches addressed to 
Piiishid Sultan for his bad faith. — R. 

‘ The translation of this passage is uncertain. 
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acted as an antidote to the numerous sufferings and griefs, which 
had made the sweetness of life bitter on the jialato of my soul. 
[ Verses. 1 . . . 

At this period, one of the sons of Shah Ismail marched upon 
Kandahar, and captured it. It came about thus ; Sam Mirza, one 
of Shah Ismail’s sons, fleeing with a body of men from his 
brother Shah Tahmasp, reached the territory of Sistan. Thence 
he turned towards Kandahar, where was Mir Khwaja Kilan. 
This Mir Khwaja Kilan was the son of Maulana Muhammad Sadr, 
one of the pillars of religion and state to Mirza Amar Shaikh, son 
of Mirza Sultan Abu Said. His [Maulana Sadr’s] children, after 
the death of Mirza Amar Shaikh, entered, by hereditary succession, 
the service of Babar Padishah, for whom they achieved great 
things. In that family their reputation stands high, for six 
brothers were killed in battle on separate occasions, and this one, 
jNIir Khwaja Kilan, alone survived. 

He was a brave and learned man, and by his sound judgment 
was able to regulate most of the Emperor’s affairs of State. It 
was owing to his exertions that, under the divine decree, the 
Emperor achieved the conquest of Hindustan.’- In short, ho 
defended the fort of Kandahar in such a way, that Sam Mirza, 
after besieging it vigorously and persistently for eight months, 
was unable to take it. At the end of eight months, Kamran 
Mirza arrived from Hindustan and engaged [Sam Mirza] in battle, 
at the very gates of the fort of Kandahar. Through the gallantry 
and energy of IMir Khwaja Kilan, victory declared for Kamran 
Mirza after a hard fought combat, and Sam Mirza, humbled and 
discomfited, fcdl back on Irak,-’ while Kamran Mirza returned to 
Ijahur. It was at that time that I arrived at Eahur. 

^ ^ That winter passed over, and in the following spring, Shdh 
lahtn.isp marched against Kandahar to avenge his brother. It 
was this Shah Tahmasp who, whenever he made war upon 
Khorasan, met with such determined opposition from the Uzbeg 
under L’baid LTlah Khun, and such overpowering resistance fronr 
their numerous forces, that he was always compelled to retreat. 
[Coujilet . . , . Mir Khwaja Kilan wms not able to put the fort 
in a state to withstand a siege, on account of the numbers and the 
strength of .Shah Tahmasp’s army, and also because, having the 
A eai before sustained a siege of eight months, his ammunition 
and othei necessaries Aveie exhausted. MoreoA'er, he entertained 

this Mir. OT Amir, Khwiija Kilau is Ireijueiitly mentioned by Baber. He 
vas "ue of tlie h;nperor's best generals and most trusted followers. At one time 
lie he 11 the "ovornorship of Bajaur. and at another was in charge of Ghazni and 
Kabul, but during the Liter part of Baber’s career, nas always entrusted with 
some important command, (free Mtmolrs, pp. 218, 293, 33.o, etc.) 

Tl.e rl.it,. of this victory is given hv Er,kinc, as 25th January. 1536. (Uht., 
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BO hope of Kamran Mirza coming to his relief. Under these 
conditions, he abandoned Kandahar and retired to Ucha and 
Tatta, whence he passed on to Lahur. 

When this news reached the ears of Kiimran Mirza, he resolved 
to march [at once] for Kandahar, Leaving the whole of Hindn- 
stan and its dependencies in my charge, and giving me entire 
authority over all his officials and nobles— setting me, in fact, 
over the whole of the affairs of his kingdom — he proceeded to 
Kandahiir. On reaching this place, the emissaries of Shah 
Tahniilsp gave the fort up to him peacefully, and returned to 
Irak. This journey [of Kamran Mirza] lasted rather more than a 
year, during which period I did all that was possible to discharge 
my duties, in the administration of the fitato. I attended carefully 
to collecting taxes, suppressing revolt, protecting the frontiers 
and establishing Islam, so that when Kamran Mirza returned, in the 
full glow of victory, to his capital Lahur, he raised my salary 
from fifteen to fifty Inkt, and distinguished me among my peers, 
by his favours. One lal: of Hindustan is worth twenty thousand 
shalirulihis. A current shdhriikhi is worth one mithkal of silver.^ 


CHAUTEK OXI. 

HU.M.4.YUS P.iinSH.VH, SON OF B.VBAU PADISH-VH, AND HIS DOWNFALL. 

HuMxiYuN Uadishyu was the eldest, greatest, and most renowned 
of Babar’s sons. I have seen few persons possessed of so much 
natural talent and excellence as he, but in consequence of frequent 
intercourse with the sensual and profligate men who served him, 
such as Maulana Muhammad Parghari in particular, and others 
like him, he had contracted some bad habits; among these was 
his addiction to ojiium. All the evil that has been set down to 
the Emperor, and has become the common talk of the people, is 
attributable to thi.s vice. Nevertheless he was endowed with 
excellent qualities, being brave in battle, gay in feast and very 
geneious. TCouplet.J ... In short, he was a dignified, stately 
and regal sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. When, 
for example, I entered his service at Agra, as shall be mentioned, 
it was after his defeats, and when people said that compared with 

‘ Thus, one shdhrnlhi was equal to five of some coin of India then current, 
and contained 71 "18 grains of silver — for tliis, as we have seen, was the true 
weight of the inilhl.nl. Its v.iluc is estimated, as already noted, at about 
S)J pence ; at which rate tlie Indian current coin or money of account would have 
Ijcen worth soinetliing under two pence, lint see Krskinc, Ilhf. i. App. E. 
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wliat it had been, there was nothing left of his pomp and 
juagnificenee. Yet when his army was arrayed for the Ganges 
campaign (^in which the whole direction devolved upon me) there 
were still 17,000 menials \shagird yislid] in his retinue, from 
which circumstance an estimate may be formed of the rest of his 
establishment. 

To be 1 irief ; when Kamran Mirza went the first time to 
Kandahar, the Emperor invaded Gujnit and conquered it. But 
on account of the insubordination and discord that prevailed 
among the Amirs, he was obliged to abandon the country, and 
return empty handed. To repair this disappointment — being still 
at the height of his prower — he turned to attack Bangala, which 
he also conquered, and where he made a protracted stay. 

Iliiul.il Mirzu, his youngest biother, was in Agra. [Hearing 
that^ Shir Khiiii was coming from Barkunda and Enhtas, against 
Agra, rilindiil] put to death Shaikh Pul who has been mentioned 
as the Emperor’s spiritual guide, and caused the Kliiitha to be 
read in his own name. Pie began ojrenly to sound the drums of 
soveieignty. As the proverb says: “Whenever sedition arises, 
piiosperity gets up [to go].’' ‘ IVhen this news reached Bangala, 
the Emperor at once set out for Agr.i, leaving Bangiila in charge 
of Jahangir Kuli, son of Ibrahim Begjik, the Moghul, supported 
by 50(.») men. But when Hindiil read the Kliutha in his own 
name, none of the Emperor’s Amirs who were in the surrounding 
cities, would acknowledge him. With his lack of good sense— and 
this was the cause of his misfortunes — he left Shir Khan behind, 
and turned to conquering the Emperor’s dominions. As has been 
said ; “ Do the work of your friends, that }'our enemy may do his 
own work." In the first place he marched against Dehli, the 
caputal of the whole of Hindustan. But the governors of Dehli, 
who were Amirs of the Emperor, would not give ujj the town, 
and a fierce encounter ensued between the two parties, each 
filling its enemy with fear, and its friends with courage. 

IN hile Hind.il Jlirza was thu.s engaged, Humayun came from 
Baug.ila to Jusa and Paik. Shir Khan, seizing his opprortunitp", 
cut oil his progress.- The Emperor had lost all his horses in 
Baug.ila, and the strength of his army was wasted; the rainy 
•sca.'On toi l, had come on. He remained for three months encamped 
opposite to Shir Khan. Repjeated messengets came [from the 

! .f ^ piay on the Persian verbs l:hud and har-lhdbt . — R. 

Ihr :iUu.-'.ou lierr is to the defeat which Humayun suffered at Cbaus.i 
(till' .tya ot the te.xt) near Buxar on 27th .June, 1539, while marching north- 
ward tiom Bingal. Shir Khiin, after coming to an understanding with the 
Liuptior, treaclin'uu^Iy attacked his camp on the banks of the Karamnasa, and 
aftertvaid.' endcavniii- d to ent off his road to Kalpi and Agra. In most historic.-, 
the surprise ot Humayun’s camp i- said to have occurred at Chapa Ghat on the 
Ganges — a sp it not far fiom Chausa. The name written Pail;, or Bail, in the 
Text dors not appr ar i n any other account of tlif events that T am ae»|naint od with. 
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Emperor] fea\ ing that Shir Khan was at the bottom of all the 
confusion in Hindustan, that he was now face to face with him, and 
that his brothers should come quickly, as it was necessary to make 
an end of Shir Khan. [The letters arrived, but] the brothers 
were engaged in hostilities, so the enemy remained at his ease. 

When news of these events reached Kamran Mirza, he at once 
led his army against Dehli. [On his approach] Hiudal Mirza fled, 
and the Emperor’s Amirs came out to meet him. His arrival filled 
the breasts of the people with fresh courage, so that the veterans 
exerted themselves in affording assistance to the Emperor in 
Jusa. But some perverse advisers offered different counsel, 
saying : “ To go to Jusa would release the Emperor, destroy the 
enemy and ensnare us.” Kamran IMirza, in his ignorance and 
childlike folly, mistook this bad advice for wisdom, and delayed in 
setting forth. But men of experience said ; “ Since he is putting 
off his departure, we had better return, lest the equipment of the 
army be spoiled. Let every one go back to his own home and 
make fitting preparations for an active campaign. If Shir Khan 
defeat the Emperor, we shall be equipped and ready [to meet 
him]. If, on the other hand, the Emperor destroys Shir Khan, 
well and good.” 

But this did not quite satisfy [the discontented]. They argued : 
“ If the Emperor destroy Shir Khan, he " ill be enraged against 
us. We must contrive some means to procure the forgiveness of 
the offended Emperor.” In short they returned to Agra. After 
they had been there a little more than a month, the Emperor 
arrived, defeated and crestfallen. In the middle of the rains 
fashlaf the brothers came together. This occurred in Safar of 
the year 946.^ 


CHAPTER CXII. 

THE BATTLE OF THE GASGES.' 

When all the brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. The discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at ; in fact, nothing was projjoscd 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said : “ When fortune’s 
adverse, minds are perverse.” Kiimrun Mirza was very anxious 
to return, but Humayim, conceding all other representations, dis- 
regarded his request on this point. Seven months were wasted 

^ The month of Safur 9-iG h.. fell IStli June to 17th July, 1539. 

- Throughout this chapter the word (rung has been rendered Ganges. 
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in weary indecision, until the opportunity was lost, and Shir Khan 
was on the Ganges, ready for war. [Verses]. ... In the midst 
of this discussion and argument, Kamnin Mirza became very ill. 
The climate of Hindustan had brought on some serious disorders, ^ 
IVhen he had thus suffered for two or three months, he lost the use 
of his hands and feet. [Verses]. . . . As no medicine or treatment 
relieved him, he became more desirous of departing to Lahur. At 
length his m.iladies so increased, that he made up his mind to 
return thither. 

This departure of Kamran Mirza was the turning-point in the 
rise of Shir Khan, and in the downfall of the Chaghatai power. The 
Emperor strongly urged him to leave some of his officers and 
forces as auxiliaries, but Kamran Mirza, on the contrary, did all 
he could to induce those who were at Agra to go away with him, 
and strenuously rejected the proposal to leave his own army 
behind. iMir Khwaja Kilan, who v/as his prime minister (and a 
slight alhision to whose character has been made above), exerted 
himself to the same purpose. Kamran Mirza sent him on in 
advance, and then followed in person. 

"While this was passing. Shir Khan advanced to the banks of the 
Gauges and crossed his army over. Kutb Khan, his son, marched 
towards Atiiva [Etawa] and Kalpi. These territories were the 
fiefs ~\]An of Husain Sultan, who was one of the Uzbeg Sultans,'^ 
.and A'adgar Kasir Mirzii, son of Sultan Nasir Mirza, the brother of 
the Emperor Babar, whese story has been told above. Part of 
Kalpi had been given to Kamran Mirza and he had sent to that 
district Iskaudar Sultan, as his representative. These three 
persons advanced against Kutb Khan, who was slain in the battle, 
and they gained a complete victory. The Emperor now marched 
from Agra towards the Ganges against Shir Khan. 

Kiimran Mirza, having placed the entire management of his own 
affairs in my hands, strongly urged me to return to Lahur. Ho 
represented as follows: “\ou left Kashghar on account of the 
unwnrthj’ treatment of your own people, whom you had served 
faithfully all your life ; the result is evident. "When you came to 
me, I treated you, in consideration of our relationship, like a 
luother — nay, even better: I entrusted the conduct of all my 
affaiis to y<ui and gave you full autlmrity to appoint and displace, 
and generally to admini.stei my dominion^ If in these matters I 
have been guilty of any shortcoming, you must jtoint it out to me, 
that I may make repaiation. But do not, on the other hand, 
at such a crisis as this, when the enemy has the upper hand in my 
kingdom and disease in my body, withdraw the hand of brotherly 

' The varioii5 complications are .specified, but omitted in translation. 

- One Per.'ian 51?. ha.s here: “The Uzbeg and Kirim Sultans’’ i.e. 
“ Crimean.” 
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compassion from acts of kindness ; rather save me from these two 
imminent dangers, and acconipanv me to Lahur.” 

Kow the Emperor and myself had become friends, after the 
Moghul fashion, and he had given me the name of dust [friend]. 
In couneil he never addressed me by any other name, and on the 
firmans it was written in this manner. No one of my brothers or 
the Sultans of the time, who had been in the Emperor’s service, 
had ever been honoured in such a waj' as was I, Muhammad Haidar 
Kurkcln, who being the approved friend of such a prince as the 
Emperor, was called not merely ‘ brother ’ but was chosen as dust. 

Although I was already in the service of Kfimran Mirza [the 
Emperor] acted upon my advice in all his affairs. He said : 
“ IVhat Kamran Mirza asks of you, with regard to escorting him 
[to Lahur], in consequence of the aggravated symptoms of his 
malady, which prevent his full comprehension of things as they 
are, is not an affair of yours. His going does not depend upon 
your accompanying him, nor are you in any way bound to go to 
Liihur. If he gives his illness as a reason, you are not a physician, 
nor have you any remedies. If he urges you on the ground of 
kinship, your relationship descends from the [late] Emperor, and 
therefore your connection with me and with Kamran Mirza is 
exactly equal. Consider, for the sake of justice, the truth of what 
I am saying to you ! On the issue of this battle between myself 
and Shir Khsin, depends the fate of all India and all the house of 
Babar Padishah. If, with such a conflict about to take place, you 
betake yourself to Lahur on account of Kamran Mirza’s sickness, 
two things will ensue. Firstly, having escaped from the yawning 
abyss, you will save your own head, and by means of Kamran 
Mirza's feigned illness, will regain safety. All the rest will die, 
but you will be safe ! Secondly-, you being the cousin of Babar 
Piidishtih, your relationship [to his sons] is equal, and it is fitting 
that you should show your sympathy' with the whole of the 
Emperor’s race. In such a flight as you meditate, you will bear 
nobody’s sorrow.^ Escaping in safety to Lahur, you will thence 
proceed to whatever place you consider secure. If you think this 
conformable with the conduct of a ‘ friend ’ and a ‘ brother,’ you 
may' act accordingly' ; but know, for a certainty, that you will 
encounter the opposition of the people. Instead of their saying ; 

‘ In spite of Kiimriin Mirza’s illness, he did not escort him to 
Ltihur, but with sound judgment, took part in the Gauges 
campaign with the army : ’ they will say' that you left me alone to 
undertake a combat, on the result of which hung the fate of the 
house to whom your loyalty' is owing. [They will add] that giving 
as an excuse the illness of Kamran Mirza, you found for yourself 


‘ Or “ you will be showing sympathy with none.” — I!. 
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a place of security. Besiiles, it is a lad tliut it rvo lose Ihe Jay 
here, Lahur too will quichly fall.” 

These arguments quite convinced me, and being unable to 
obtain Kamriin Mirz;i’s permission, I remained behind without it.* 

Kamran Mirza himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan 
with about one thousand men as auxiliaries, went oft to Lahur, 
taking with him all the men from Agra whom he could carry with 
him, thus giving strength to the enemy and preparing defeat tor 
his friends. 

The Imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges in the best 
way that it could. There it encamped and lay for about a month, 
the Emperor being on one side of the river, and Shir Khan on the 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to more 
than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a descendant of 
Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza (who were of the house of Timur) 
and grandson (by a daughter ) of Sultan Husain Mirza (of Khonisan), 
had come to India to wait upon the Emperor Babar, and had been 
received with every mark of kindness and royal favotir. After 
Babar’s death, he had several times revolted against Humayun ; 
hut being unsuccessful, he had sought forgiveness, and had been 
pardoned. Now having colluded with Shir Khan, he deserted. A 
new way was thus opened. Everybody began to desert, and the 
most surprising part of it was, that many of those who deserted 
did not go over to Shir Khan, and so could expect no favour from 
him. An excited feeling ran through the army and the cry was, 
“ Let us go and rest in our homes.” A number of Kamraii’s 
auxiliary forces also abandoned him and fled to Lahur. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages (gardun), each drawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarb-zan), which discharged a ball (falola) 
of 500 miihMIs w^eight. I, myself, saw several times that from the 
top of an eminence they unfailingly [bi-Jihritd^ struck horsemen who 
slightly and unsuspectingly exj^osed themselves. And there were 
twenty-one carriages, each drawn by eight pairs of bullocks. 
Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots were of molten 
brass weighing 5000 mitlikaJs, and the cost of each was 200 mithlads 
of silver. They would strike anything that was visible at the 
distance of a pnromng. 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk a 
battle, than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result 
were unfavourable, we could not, at least, be accused of having 

' Firi&Lta, accordiug to Briggs' translation, disposes of this subject in one 
shoit sentence: — “Mirza Haidar Doglilat, disgu.ited with his [Kamraii’s] 
conduct, abandoned his standard and joined Hoomayoon. to whom he was alter- 
M ards of great sendee." And the translator adds in a footnote : — “ This person 
ascended the throne of Kai-hmir. and is the author of the most authentic history 
of thn t iiih resting jJiinci])ality.’' Would that it weic so ' (Briggs, li,. p 89.) 
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abandoned an empire like Hindustan, without striking a blow, 
i^nother con>ideratiun was, that if we passed the river, desertion 
would no longer be 2JOssible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. Everyday skirmishes 
occurred between the adventurous, swaggering spirits of both sides. 
These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unfit for a camj). To 
move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed that another 
such a deluge would sink the whole army in the abyss of despair, 
and it was proposed to move to some rising ground which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of the enemy. 
I went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable for the purpose. 

I said that we would, on the morrow, try the enemy on the touch- 
stone of experience ; for he ought not to attack while we wei'e on 
the march, but if he should do so, it would be wrong to attempt a 
pitched battle while moving. The morrow would be the 10 th of 
3Xoharram, and we must keep our forces well under control, until 
w'e should see if the enemy came out of his trenches and advanced 
against us. Then, at last, a regular pitched battle would bo 
fought between us. The proper plan would be for us to place the 
mortars and swivels in front ; and the gunners, nearly 5000 in 
number, must be stationed with the guns. If he should come out 
to attack us, there would be no time or place more suitable than 
the present, for battle. If he should not come out of his entrench- 
ments, we must remain drawn up till about midday, and then 
return to our position. Next day we must act in just the same 
way. Then the baggage must move to the new position, and we 
must follow and occupy the place. This scheme of mine met with 
general approbation. 

On the 10th 3Ioharram, 947, we mounted to carry the plan 
into effect, and made our dispositions. As had been determined, 
the carriages and mortars and small guns were placed in the 
centre. The command of the guns was given to Muhammad Khan 
Eumi, to the sons of Ustad Ali Kuli, to TJstad Ahmad Eumi and 
Husain Khalifa. They placed the carriages and mortars in their 
proper positions, and stretched chains between them. In other 
divisions there were Amirs of no repute — men who were Amirs 
[nobles] only in name. They had got possession of the country, 
but they had not a tincture of prudence or knowledge, or energy or 
emulation, or dignity of mind or generosity — qualities from which 
nobility draws its name. 

The Emperor had posted the author of this work upon his left, 
so that his right flank should be on the Emperor’s left. In the 
same position he had jilaced a force of chosen troops. On my 
left all my letainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, 
inured to warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were 
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niounted on horses accoutred with armour. Between me and the 
river (Jui-lhr) theie was a force of twenty-seven Amirs, all of 
whom cairied the high "banner]. In this position also, were the 
other Cuiiiponents of the left wing, and they must be judged of by 
the others. On the day of battle, when Shir Kh;in, having formed 
his divisions, niurched out, of all these twenty-.seven banners not 
one was to Le seen, for the great nobles had hidden them, in the 
apprehension that the enemy might advance upon them. The 
soldiersliip and bravery of the Amirs may bo conceived from this 
exhibition of courage. 

Shir Khan came out in five divisions of 1000 men each, and in 
advance of iiiin were oOUO men. I estimated the whole as being 
less than 1.5, oQo, but I calculated the Chaghatiii force at about 
40,000, all mounted on Iqjch'iL- horses, and clad in iron armour. 
Ihey surged like the waves of the sea, but the courage of the 
Amirs and officers of the army was such as I have described. 

hen tjliir Khan's aimy came out of its (ntrenchments, two 
divisions ( /mil-) width seemed to be equal to four divisions, drew 
up in that ])1 ice, and three divisions advanced against their 
ojiponeiits. (fn our .side I was leading the centre, to take up the 
position which I had selected ; but when we reached the ground, 
we were unablu to occupy it, for every Amir and Yazir in the 
Cliaghat.ii army, whether he he ricli or poor, has his camp- 
folluwer.s . ijltiihiia An Amir of note, with his lOo retainers and 
followers, has .lUii servants and ghulatnv, who on the day of battle 
render no assistance to their masters and have no control over 
themselves. So iu whatever place there was a conflict, the 
(jliulaiii.'i were entirely ungovernable. A\ hen they lost their masters, 
they vere seized with jiauic and blindly rushed about in terror. 
In short, it was impossible to hold our ground. They so pressed 
us iu the rear, that they drove the centre ujion the chains stretched 
between the chariots, and tlioy and the soldiers dashed each other 
u]iiin them. Ihnsc who were behind, so pressed upon those who 
were in front, that they broke throiigh the chains. The men who 
^^ere posted by the chains were driven beyond them, and the few 
vho lemained behind were hioken, so that all formation was 
destri lyed.' 

J ill- Iisli.iii lii.'tuuaii. Jinilin. leteis ti* this epUiMlc ot breaking tlnougli tiie* 
chain.-, t -t tlie iruii-carnage-d lie implies timt the oiiains were lonsened by order of 
llurimenn, ami .nftrihiites tlie order to imil advice given by Mirza Ilaidar. He 
wntt s . - tfirz.a If.u'ear represeiiteii that, in order to let tiiC fugitives pass, it was 
lequisite to i(«'se tlie cliaiiis of tlie carnages widcli formed a liarricade iu front of 
the c, ntn . Hi- M .j, sty nnforlumUely complud wilb tlii= advice, and tlie 
cn.ii.i.s. hung nnloosLd, tiie iiinaways pas-eil tliiongli tiie line of cariiages in 
^ ajijiears, i.owever. to be no reason to doubt Mirza Haidar^s version 
of the aiiaii ill iMii; .111 artiM part in the battle, and was an eve-witness of 
vli.it Occurinl (l-’er .Jan’-ar. see v., p. IIH ; or C. Stewart’s Mem of 

\' 21 .) 
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Such was the state of the centre. On the right Shir Khan 
advanced in battle array ; but before an arrow was dischargeil, the 
camp followers fled like chaft’ before the wind, and breaking the 
line, they all pressed towards the centre. The ghxlams whom the 
commanders had sent to the front, rushed to the lines of chariots, 
and the whole array was In’oken ; the Mir was separated from his 
men, and the men from the ^lir. While the centre was thus 
thrown into disorder, all the fugitives from the right bore down 
upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an arrow, the whole 
army was scattered and defeated. I had estimated the Chagliatai 
army as numbering 40,000 men, excluding the camp-followers 
[ghulatf and workmen fhayird pisha '. The}' fled before 10,000 
men, and Shir Khan gained a victory, while the Chaghat.ii were 
defeated on this battle-field, where not a man, either friend or foe, 
was wounded. Kot a gun was fired and the chariots [gardun] 
were useless. 

When the Chagliatai took to flight, the distance between their 
position and the Ganges might be nearly a farsahli. All the 
Amirs and braves [bdhadardii] fled for safety to the river, without 
a man of them having received a wound. The enemy pursued 
them, and the Chaghabii, having no time to throw off their armour 
and coats, plunged into the water. The breadth of the river might 
be about five bowshots. Many illustrious Amirs were drowned, 
and each one remained or went on, at his will. When we came 
out of the river. His Majesty, who at midday had a retinue of 
17,000 in attendance upon his court, was mounted upon a horse 
which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on 
his head or feet. “ Permanence is from God and dominion is from 
God.” Out of 1000 retainers eight persons came out of the river ; 
the rest had perished in the water. The total loss may be 
estimated from this fact. W"hen we reached Agra, wo made no 
tarry, but, broken and dispirited, in a state heart-rending to relate, 
we went on to Lahur. 


(iHAPTER CXIII. 

I'UGHT OF THE CHAGHAT.VI FROM lllNDUST.iN TO LAHUR. 

On the 1st of Eabi I. 947, all the Sultans, Amirs and people 
assembled together. So great Avas the croivd of people that there 
was but little space for moving about, Avhile it Avas difficult to 
find a lodging. High and Ioav, each had his OAvn ends to serve, 
and each made suggestions ; every man of noble birth had his 
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scheme, anri all those of low parentage their ideas. Among them 
were Muhammad Sultan Mirzii and Ulugh Mirza, who had deserted 
on the banks of the Gang, on the eve of the battle. Xot finding 
an}’ place in which tliej’ could remain, they came in a most pitiable 
condition to Lahur. They kept apart [from the others] and were 
still iioasting hostility. i]Theso twol made themselves the heads, 
or rather the donkej's’-heads, of a rabble of ruiiians and senseless 
Hindus. Hiud.il Mirza and Yadg.-ir Xasir Mirza likewise entered 
into baseless and idle plans, [saying] ; We will go to Bakar and 
take it from Shah Husain Arghun, and with his forces will subdue 
Gujrat. Kamran Mirzti was engrossed with devising some plan 
for dispersing all this assemblage, while he should repair, alone, to 
Kdbul. 

Humiiyun Padishah for a time thought of reunion, but seeing 
difficulties in the way, he abandoned all hope of this, and was 
at a loss what to do next. [Eeunion], however, was his object. 
At this time repeated meetings were held, out of mere hypocrisy. 
Union was discussed, but they had only disunion at heart ; they 
called in the magnates and leading men, to he witnesses that no 
one opposed or deviated from the resolutions agreed to. Thus 
were siimnKjned Khwaja Khand Mahmud,^ his younger brother 
Khw.ija Ahdnl Hakk and Mir Ahul-baka, who were all noted for 
their learning and esteemed fir their piety, together with many 
other great men. whose names it would take too long to mention 
individually. The Sultans, Amirs and many others were present. 
At first they assented to reunion and drew up a written engage- 
ment, upon the margin of which the magnates signed their names 
as witnesses. Tliey then embarked upon the discussion. 

First of all the Emperor, pointing to me, said : “ You must tell 
us what you consider the most suitable line of action to pursue at 
this mornent.’’ I represented: “When Sultan Husain Mirza of 
Khorasan departed this life, his seventeen sons, in consequence 
of their disunion, abandoned Khorasan to Shahi Beg Khan, so 
tliat to the present day thej’ are objects of reproach to the people, 
and rejucted of all mankind. To add to this disgrace they have 
all hc'fu extingui.shed ; insomuch that within the space of one 
year, excepting Badi-uz-Zaman who went to Eum, not one remains 
alive. The late Emperor, Babar, conquered this far-stretching land 
of Hindustan with much exertion and toil, and on leaving this 
world, transmitted [the empire] to you. Would you suffer a 
country like Hindustan to be seized by such a man as Shir Khan ? 
Consider what a difierence there is between Hindustan with all 
its revenue.s, and Khorasan ; and how inferior is Shir Khan to 
Sh.ihi Beg Khan! Also reinemher the degree of censure you will 

‘ Three lines of titles of the Khwaja are omitted.— E. 
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incur from mankind ! Now is the moment for you to consider 
your condition, and having removed your head from the collar of 
eiivj", to place it in the pocket of meditation, that you may acquire 
the esteem of the people. Formerly, when matters could have 
been arranged with ease, you put obstacles in the way, by your 
want of constancy and of purpose. At present it is impossible to 
achieve anything, without encountering untold diffioulties. 

“ I will now lay before you what seems to me your wisest course. 
It involves great hardships, but it is you who have made hard 
what was once easy. And moreover, if you do not bear patiently 
your present troubles, they will become yet more onerous. Jly 
advice is as follows : Shir Khan will still take four months to 
reach Lahur. During these four months, the mountain slopes of 
Hindustan should be given to the Sultans, and each one, in pro- 
portion to his share, should be made to pledge his allegiance. 

“ Let every man attend to the particular business to which he has 
been appointed. Let me, for instance, be appointed to the task of 
subduing Kashmir, and I engage that within two months I will 
accomplish it. As soon as you hear of my arrival in Kashmir, let 
every one send his family and baggage thither, while he betakes 
himself to the mountains, and forms a strong position on the 
slopes — from the hills of Sarind to those [occupied by] Sarang.' 

* As this passage has been differently translated in two published works — 
those of Mr. Erskine and Major Piioe — a few words of explanation are necessary, 
to account for the alteration I have made in the text. The TdrihU-i-Bashidi 
reads (and 3Ir. Boss translated the sentence in this way) just as Erskine has it, 
i.f., “ the skiits of the hill-country between Sirhind and Sarang ” ; but no indica- 
tion is aftbrded of the meaning of Sdruntj. It appears to be intended for the 
name of a place or district, but no such place-name occurs in the part of India 
in question. Price’s translation is not from the Tdril;h-i-Iiashiili, but from tin- 
Ahhar-XdiHCt, though the author of that work evidently copied from Jlirza 
Haidar. The passage stands thus, as Price gives it ; “ they should . . . occupy 
the acclivities of the hills all tire way from tlehrind to Saurung, that is, all across 
the sources of the Kuggar, Sareswaty, and Jumna rivers, from Sehiind to 
Sauhauruugpour.” The last sentence is, apparently, an insertion by the author 
of the Akhar-Xdma. added by way of explanation. 

In the next chapter but one of the Tdrihh-i-Itashidi, it will be seen that the 
name Sdrang appears again, and this time is applied to a person and not to a 
place. But S.irang is then described as ; •• One of the Sultans of the slopes of 
the hills of Hind.” From this indication, it is, I think, clear that the personage 
alluded to, can be no other than Sultan Sarang of the tribe of Gakars, and that 
the region which 3Iirza Haidar advised should bo occupied by the Chaghatai 
princes and army, was that of the lower or outer tiills, extending from Sirhind to 
tlie Salt Piauge — for it was in and about the Salt Range, that the Gakar country 
was situated. Therefore, in making the passage read as it now does in tlie text, 
the only intelligible meaning lias been given to it. 

Sultan Sarang, as cbief of the Gakars and the ally of the Chaghatais, in the 
early half of the sixteenth century, is a character fairly well known in Indian 
history, and the tract of country which was occupied by the Gakar tribe, was 
then very much the same as now. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, in the Tabdkdt^- 
Akbari says : “ The country of the Gakars lies upon the banks of the river Sind, 
well-known as the Niliib. Tliis territory, from the Siwalik hills to the borders 
of Kashmir, has been, from all time, the possession of tlie Gakars.” By 
the Siwalik liills he means, apparently, the Salt Range. Though Sddik 
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The mortals dif, and swivels zarh-znn' of Shir Khan are the 
mainstay of his tightiiie; jiower. It is iui|iossible to bring gun- 
carriages into til" hills, and he ill not hazard a battle without 
them. His army, from stress of numbers, will jierish for want of 
grain, and must perforce retreat.’’ 


Ibpahaui, it may be mentioned, speaks of Jammu as “ a territory in tlie Kuliistau 
of iSui-dUl ” ',p. Sti) — thus the skirts of the Pir Panjal range. Abul Fazl, in the 
Al:har-X,uim, more briefly locates it “between the Sind and the Behat,’ that is, 
betn een the Indus and the Jhilam. What little is to be found about the Gakars in 
tlie two authors above-named, in the TariUi-i-Daudi, and the TariUi-i-Jahdii Khun 
XoJh differs very considerably, while dates are vet y sparingly furnished in any 
of the extracts from these works, as published by Elliot. It appears, however, that 
the Gakar country belonged to Kashmir in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but during the reign of the Kashmir Sultan, Zain-ul-Abidin (1423-69 according 
to Firishta, and 1422-72 according to otters), one Malik Kad, Amir of Ghazni, 
invaded the territory and wrested it from the Kashmiris. Malik Kad was 
succeeded by his son, Malik KiUin. as chief of the tribe, and the latter by his 
son, Malik l^ir. After the reign of Malik Pir, and shortly before the year 1519, 
the Gakars seem to liave been divided into two factions. One, Hati Khan, 
possessed the higher and more iaaccossible country, t\hilea certain Tatar Klian 
held the lower tracts, 'When B,iber was about to return from Bhira to Kabul in 
1519, Hati tjakar had made war on Tatar, had defeated and slain him, and seized 
his^ territory. Baber planned an expedition against Perhalah (or Pliarwala), 
which liad^bLCn the c.qiital of T.itar, and took it. together with the whole 
country. Shortly atterwaids Hati Khan, who had escaped from Perhalah, 
tendered Ids submission, and liom that time forward his family became the 
stauncli allies of the Chaghatais. 

At his death, which appears to have taken place about 1525, he left two 
sons named S.irang and .4dam icspectivcly ; the former succeeded to the chief- 
sliip, and at once gave in his allegiance to llaber. After the di.sastcrs experienced 
by Humayun in 1.140, and his lliglit across the Indus. Siirang maintained himself 
bravely again^^ the Afghans, under Shir Shah, but was at last, after sereral 
years of hostilities, taken piisoner and flayed alive. The date of his death I find 
nowhere stated witii certainty, and moreover, the native authors disagree as to 
me name iit the Atghau king of Hindustan who committed this act of narbaxity. 
Ni.imat blhtii and Xiz.'un-nd-Din AlimaJ ascribe it to Shir Shah, and in tins 
case it luiist have occurred before tlie year 1.545, when the latter’s death took 
place. Shir Sliaii w-as succeeded by his son Salim, in May of that year, and tw'o 
\ ears later marelied to attick tlie < lakars. It is to this prince that Abdulla, 
uio author ut the Tiir'dJ,-i-Dniiili..dlr\hi\Xtii the deatliof Sitrang,and, if his story 
IS the correct one, the date wouH be 1547 or 1548. At any rate the authorities 
appear to be so tar agiecd. as to make Sultan Adam. Siirang’s brother, the reigning 
eliiet ot the Gak.irs, when Salim prevailed over them in 1548. In the closing 
chapteis of his l»jok, whicli relate to Kashmir, Miizit Haidar gives few par- 
iicul.ars, but by a coniiiarison of the events of that period, as recounted by 
Tirislita, Abul lazl and otlier-^, it would ajipear that the end of Sarang’s career 
must have occinied about the date estimated above 

Howeicr this inay be, it is evident that z^dntiig was not a place-name, but that 
ot a Gakar chief, who wm.s an ally- of Humayun and the house of Chaghatai, and 
who was alive m 1540 ; while nothing is more consistent with the narrative than 
tliat Jlirza Haidar should liave advised his master, after the defeat at Ka.nauj, to 
t.ake up a position that inclinled S.irang's territoiy a.- a support. A subsequent 
allusion to Adam, Sultan of the ( lakars, occurs in Firishta, when ho is repre- 
sented as having mot 5Iirza Haid.ar at- the fortress of Dibal” [Deobal'r] in 
.I'’’’ I'Urpo.se ot mediating between tlie refugee Maliks of Kashmir. 
(8e. hrskiiie, IlUf.. i, pp, 411-15; ii., pp. 425-27 and 4C5-6. Also Baler, 
Prlc-'.s Miilaui ms(,iii,pp. 787-8; Turllh-i-T)audi 
m Klliot, iv.. p, 403 ; TarO:l,-i-Jdhdn Khan Lndi. ib.. p. 114 : Taldhdt-l-Alhari, 
dj . V.. pp. 2,8-80; Fills! t.i { Brmirs , iv., p. 501, and ih. (Koduers), J. A. N. B., 
18.M, pr. i , p. 118 ) V - z. - > 
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Kamran Mirza, frowning at these words, said : “ Although 

what you recommend is plausible enough, it involves difficulties 
too great.’’ I replied : “ When I began, I represented, in excuse 
for myself, that the business was a difficult one. All easy methods 
are now out of question. Kothing hut difficulties remain. If any 
one can suggest an easier solution, let him speak.” Kamrlin IMirza 
said : “ We have now with us nearly 200,000 householders [phdna- 
I'cir mardum\ Should the advice just offered lie acted upon, and 
the attempt fail, it is probable that all this multitude will be 
destroyed. It is, therefore, better that the Emperor and the 
Mirziis should go unencumbered, either to the hills or to Kashmir, 
leaving their families to be conducted to Kabul by me. Having 
safely disposed of the families, I will return to join the army.” 

All were bewildered by this suggestion and asked themselves, 
“ "What has now become of our oatk of union ? What are these 
sentiments? Who would think of sending bis family to Kabul 
and himself remaining without baggage ? Between Ltihur and 
Kabul there are rivers, highway robbers, and mountains. The 
Mirza’s scheme is quite impracticable.” Although much discussion 
followed, Kamran Mirza did not carry a single point. Thus 
[ostensible] desires for union were shown to be hypocrisy, and the 
meeting broke up. But time passed, and meanwhile Shir Khan 
had reached the banks of the river of Sultanpur.i Every man 
chose a place of retreat for himself. The Emperor consulted with 
me in this exigency, and I again respectfully represented that I 
stni held by the Kashmir plan. “ At any rate,” I continued, “ if 
you allow me to go in advance, the rest can follow after, and I 
guarantee that I will conquer Kashmir.” The Emperor then gave 
me leave to depart, furnishing me with what help ho was able ; 
so that with four hundred freed men and slaves, I set out for 
Kashmir. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

ORIGIN OF THE AUTHOK’s EXPEDITION TO KASH.MIE. 

It has been observed above, that the Sultans of Kashmir had fallen 
under the xtower of their worthless Amirs, every one of whom acted 
in whatever way he saw fit. At the time when Kamran Mirza 
went to Kandahar to fight the son of Shah Ismail, as was 
mentioned, the chiefs [inah'A-s] of Kashmir were engaged in mutual 
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hostilities. Kaohi Chak, Abdal Makri and Zangi Chak had been 
tiu-ned out of Kashmir and, having taken up their abode at the foot 
of the mountains of Hind, they appealed to me for help.’^ Haji, 
who was mentioned in the relation of events in Tibet, acted as 
intermediary. Frequently, and with insistence, had I tried to 
convince Kiimran Mirza on the subject of Kashmir. At the time 
of [Kamran iMirza’s] march on Dehli, an army was mustered in 
Agra, and a certain Baba Chuchak was placed at the head of it. 
Haji came from Agra to Lahur with Baba Chuchak, to join in the 
expedition against Kashmir. But Baba Chuchak, being weak- 
minded and incapable, could not manage this business, and delayed 
in .setting out till the news of the defeat on the Gang arrived. 
The soldiers stood fast, and Baba Chuchak Mms released from [the 
duty ofj conducting the Kashmir expedition. 

At the time when the general assemblage took place in Lahur, 
Haji carried many messages to and fro, between myself on the one 
hand, and Abdal Makri on the other, in furtherance of my plan. 
All terminated in a most desirable way, and I was thus able to 
impress it strongly on the Emperor. I showed him the letter 
which had been sent me, and he became convinced that Kashmir 
would be conquered as soon as I should appear there. 

' It may be noted liere, tliat there had existed in Kashmir', since the days of 
tlie first Miisulin.in Sultan, Shah Mir, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, two great families, or houses, known as the Cha?; and the Mahri. Their 
rivalry seems to have been the cause of most of the disorder and confusion, from 
which tlie Statu bUtferud tor the greater part of the sixteenth century. They 
contended with one anotlier perpetu.dly, for the office of chief minister under the 
d\nastie princes, whose power was nienly nominal, and ivlio were, apparently, 
incapable either of administering theii doniinions, or suppressing the ambitions of 
these two inllnentuil houses. The names of the Chak and Makri are very 
variously spt. lied by Mirza Haidar, Firishta, Abul Fazl, and other writers, but 
they may generally be idtntitied one with another. One, Malik Aclii. Kachi, or 
Ajhi, of tile Cltijk tamiiy. appeals to luive been the minister in po-wer, under a 
pnuec called Xiizuk isliah (or soiuetimes Nadir Shaii ; when Mirza Haidar 
invaiicd the country. 

A detailed aceouiit of tlie affairs of Kaslimir during Mirza Haidar’s regency, 
win be found in Appendix A It consists of an exliaet from Mr. C. J. Kodgers’ 
.il'li ji.iprr on " Tie t ojiis of the Sultans of Kaslimir.” which is based cliiefiy on 
translations made by liini lioui collated coinc.s of KirisliUi. (See J. A ,r' i>., liv., 

pi. 1.. liitid, pj), ;io, SCI/.) 
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CHAPTER CXV. 

THE AUTHOR CONQUERS KASHMIR. ADVENTURES OF THE CHAUHATAI 
AFTER THEIR DEPARTURE FROM HINDUSTAN. 

I HAD arranged with the Emperor that I should, in the first place, 
proceed with a small number of men to Xau Shahr,"^ and that as 
soon as the Maliks of Kashmir should have joined me, Iskandar 
Tupchi should overtake me there. When I should have reached 
the pass, Mir Khwaja Kilan, in praise of whom I have spoken 
above, was to enter Nan Shahr. On my descending into Kashmir 
Mir Khwaja Kilan was to advance to the foot of the pass of 
Kashmir, while the Emperor would pitch his camp at Kau Shahr. 
Matters having been thus arranged, Kamran Mirza and the rest 
were allowed to go wherever they pleased. 

All being settled, I set out, and in Nan Shahr was joined by all 
the Maliks of Kashmir. Iskandar Tupchi was one day’s journey 
from Nau Shahr. Mir Khwaja Kilan was in Sialkut. On the 
same day that I despatched a messenger to Iskandar Tupchi, news 
reached me that all our people had evacuated Lahur. I started in 
all haste : when I arrived at the foot of the pass [leading to] 
Kashmir, Kachi Chak ascended by one road, and we by another, 
and without further contention or discussion we [all] arrived at 
[Kashmir]. 

Now when Iskandar Tupchi and Mir Khwaja Kilan heard of the 
evacuation of Lahur, the former sought a refuge with Sarang, who 
was one of the Sultans of the slopes of the hills \Jmh paya] of 
Hind, while the latter, leaving Sialkut, went and joined the 
fugitives [from Lahur]. In spite of the Emperor’s endeavours to 
reach Kashmir, he could induce no one to accompany him. Some 
foolish imbeciles, namely, Hindal Mirza, Tadgar Nasir Mirza and 
others beside, carried him off to Tatta and Bakar, to attack [6asar] 
Mirza Shah Husain the son of Shah Beg Arghun (son of Zulnun 
Arghun). This Mirza Shah Husain is the same personage who 
was spoken of above. When Babar Padishah -wrested Kandahar 
from Shah Beg, the latter retired to Ucha and Tatta and subdued 
the whole of the surrounding country. He was succeeded on his 
death by his son Mirza Shah Husain, who busied himself for some 
time in strengthening his forts and settling his country ; for he 
was, in truth, a methodical and prudent man.^ Against him it 

* A village in the lower hills of Eajaori. 

® Shah Beg seems to be usually tnown in history as Shah Shuja Beg, while 
his son is as often called Shah Hasan, as Shah Husain. The former’s conquest 
of Tatta (or Sind), here alluded to, took place in 1521. He died in 1524, when 
his dominions in Sind passed to his son Husain or Hasan, who, after two years 
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was that tuis lilunderiiig band marched. Bat being able to achieve 
nothing, Hindtil Mirza went to Kandahar, whose governor came 
out to receive him. He began to boast of empire, [whereupon] 
Kamran Mirza marched against him, from Kabul. After some 
unfortunate occurrence.s, and being reduced to extremities, he 
lagged Kamran Mirza to spare his life, promising that he would 
enter his service. Kot long after this, Yiidgar Kasir Mirza and 
Kiisim Husain Sultan also fled from the Emperor and joined 
Kamran Mirza. The Emperor, after endless hardships and 
incalculable misfortunes, passed on to Irak, but up to the present 
time it is not known what has become of him. As for Kamran 
Mirza, he is at Kabul and in despair from the buffetings of 
fortune. 

My trust is in the most glorious and merciful God, that He will 
again raise to the throne of sovereignty Humayun Padishah, than 
^v-houl there have been few greater Sultans. He has endured such 
sufleiing and misery as have fallen to the lot of few Emperors, 
laj he make the people prosperous and contented under his 
benevolent shadow. It is thus written in the “ Sunna ” : that 
u < n the affairs of a great ruler go to ruin, he is himself the cause. 
If, as is rarely the case, the ruler be spared these calamities, his 
escape must be certainly attributable to his good sense. 

It is related, in the earlier portion of this book, that his [Huma- 
}uus] fathei, Babar Padishah, on several occasions mounted the 
thione of Samarkand, hut as often suffered ruinous defeats. In 
those defeats his own head was kept safe, and finally God raised 
im to such power, that all the world felt his influence, while his 
name remains among the [immoitalj Sultans. May God, having 
delivered Humayun Padishah from these perils and dangers, grant 
him similar well-being and wisdom ! 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


PAIITINC, OF THE AUTHOR FROM HUMAYUN PADISHAH. HIS MARCH 
AGAINST, AND CONQUEST OF KASHMIR. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS, 
AND CONCLUSION OF THE “ T.ARIKH-I-P.ASHIDI.'’ 


After a settlement of some kind had been arrived at among the 
Mirz.is, I obtained, by the grace of Piovidence, the permission of 
uiuayiin to depart, and for the reasons above stated, started from 


posses^l Iiiin>,elf of Uch and JIultan. He lost the latter 
recovered it from Humayun. He was 
me third and last of the Arglmn line, while his rule continued till 1551. (See 
Hrskme. i/irf., i , chap, vi., secs 1 and 2 ; and Stokvis, i., p. 253.) 
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Lahur in the direction of Kashmir. I have explained that on the 
22nd of Eajab, I crossed the pass of Kashmir. This date I dis- 
covered in the words Julus-i-dar-ul-mulk-i-Kashmir,” [ascending 
the throne of Kashmir]. It was the season of Sagittarius. I had 
scarce ascended the throne of triumph, when the snow began to 
fall and the face of the earth became white, while the eyes of the 
enemy turned dark. By the divine favour, that winter passed in 
quiet. 

Now Kachi Chak had been forced, thrice previously, to dis- 
connect himself from the government of Kashmir. His own wife 
and children had not seen him, for he had left them in the care 
of Malik Abdal and Zangi Chak, and had gone off, thinking that, 
as on former occasions, his resignation and resumption of power 
would not be settled within a year. [Verse] . . . All the [chief] 
men of Kashmir, believing this too, went with him, ignoring that 
God gives to whomsoever He will, and takes away from whomso- 
ever He will. [Two couplets]. . . . Kachi Chak, vainly imagining 
that Shir Khan, by force of arms, could change the decree of the 
Most High God, appealed to him for aid. 

In the beginning of spring . . . . ' having obtained auxiliaries 
from Shir Khan, he again moved forward with a large force. Just 
at this juncture, and when this news was confirmed, Malik Abdal 
[Makri] who was the mainstay of the whole scheme, was attacked by 
paralysis, and migrated to the Eternal abode, so that the brunt of 
the affair fell on Zangi Chak. In a word, after various difficulties 
had been surmounted, which it would be tedious to relate in 
detail, we left our families in the fort of Andarkul - and w'ent out 
to meet and oppose [the enemy], with a vacillating band. [Two coup- 
lets] . . . During three months we attacked their strongholds and 
met them in the field ; till at length, Kiichi Chak, having formed 
a junction with the auxiliaries of Shir Khtin, marched boldly out 
of the hill district [Baladasi] which he had fortified, and took up a 
position on a spot that was a halting stage. At this place the 
army of Kashmir, who from their outward appearance looked as if 
they must disperse in flight, held their ground. [On our side] 
[only] the Moghul army kept its position. No one expected a 
battle that day ; most had gone off in different directions to attend 
to their own affairs ; so that only about 250 men were present, 
together with a few Kashmiris who had joined the Moghuls, making 
in all about 300. These advanced and attacked a force comprising 
5000 cavalry, two elephants, and a body of infantry more 
numerous than the cavalry. Falling upon their rear, [our army] 

* The omission here consists of a few lines descriptive of spring. — E. 

- Firishta makes this name (according to both Eodgers and Briggs) Indrahot, 
a form which would be thoroughly Kashmiri, and more likely to be correct tlian 
Andarkul. I cannot identify the place, but infer from the context in Firishta 
(see App. A., p. 489) that it must have been near the modern BdrLimula. 
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began by plundering their baggage and stores. The battle was 
so desperate, that should I enter into the particulars, the reader 
would imagine I was exaggerating. Therefore, avoiding details, 
I will content myself with a summary account. To resume, at 
noonday prayers on Monday, the 8 Eabi II. 948,^ we routed an 
army of 5000 cavalry, and several thousand foot, with a body of only 
300 men. [Verses] . . . The preacher [XAatifi] of Kashmir, Maulana 
Yusuf, found the date in Fath-i-MuTcarrar [The repeated victory], 
for I had already once entered Kashmir and gained a victory there, 
as has been related. 

[Here follows a prayer, ending with an apology to the reader for 
the faults and shortcomings of the “ Epitome.”] 

' 2iid August, 1541 A.D. 


THE F.NP. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extract from a paper entitled ; The Square Silver Coins of the 
Sultans of Kashmir, by Mr. C. J. Eodgers, M.E.A.S., &c., 
in the Journ. Asiat. Socy. Bengal, Vol. LIV. Pt. I., No. 2, 1885, 
pp. 92 to 139 (see pp. 116-21). 

In Notes 2, p. 433 — 1, p. 441 — 1, p. 482, and in Sec. I of the 
Introduction, reference has been made to Mr. C. J. Eodgers’ transla- 
tions from Firishta’s History contained in the able and interesting 
paper cited above. As Mirza Haidar closes his narrative some- 
what abruptly, at the time of his conquest of Kashmir, I believe 
that a summary of the affairs of the country during his regency, 
will be found useful to the reader, and therefore transcribe here, 
that portion of Mr. Eodgers’ published paper which deals with the 
period in question. It comprises the last ten years of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, and is also, no doubt, the best account that exists 
of a little known phase of Indian history. 

JSdiuk Shall. 2nd Time . — After his father, Nazuk .sat on the throne of 
the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shah. There is confusion 
again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or six months 
when Mirza Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in Kashmir ruled it. 
In liis time the Kliutba was read and coins were struck in the name of Ndsir- 
ud-Din Iduharnmad Huindyun Bddshdh. (The coins of Humayuu struck in 
Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They are exactly of the same type as those of 
the preceding kings. There are some small differences in the inscriptions in the 
.uTungements of the letters. One coin has a ha in the field to the right, which 
I consider to be the first letter of Haidar’s name. The dates of the coins fall 
within the period during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his 
master’s name. But all these ten years poor Humayun was a fugitive in 
Sind and Persia and Aflghanistan and he never derived any benefit from the 
fact that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and coins 
current with his name on them.) 

In the year h4s a.b.^ when Humayun, flydng before Sher Shah Suri, 
reached bahore, Malik Abdal Makari, Zangi Chakk and other petitioners 
wrote about Humayuii’s taking Kashmir and sent the letter by the hands of 
Jlirza Haidar. The emperor dismis.sed the Mirza in the direction of Kashmir 

’ Should be 947. — fEn.J. 
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and nave it out a.s his intention to follow shortly himself. When the Mirza 
arrived at Bhir he was met by Ahdal Makari and Zansi Chakk. The Mirza 
had with him only three or four thousand horsemen, but when he arrived at 
Eajaori, Malik traji Chakk who was the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal 
Kaital (it is called Kannal by Erskine) and entrenched himself with from 
three to four thousand horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirza Haidar 
therefore changed his route and went by Pabhaj (the Panuj of Erskine) 
which Gaj i Chakk in his pride had forgotten to defend . The M irza crossed the 
mountains and descending into the plain of Kashmir took possession at once 
of Srinagar. Ahdal Makari and Zangi Chakk finding themselves strong, busied 
themselves with the afi'airs of the kingdom, and they gave several pergunnahs 
to the Mirza. But just at this time Ahdal Makari, died after recommending 
Ids sons to the care of the Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gaji Chakk went to 
Shot Shah Afghan for assistance. He obtained five thousand horsemen, over 
whom were Husain Sitarvani and Adil Khan ; and two elephants. Mirza 
Haidar met him between Danahdyar and Kawah, and the zephyr of victory 
blowing in favour of the ilirza, tlie Malik and his Afi'ghan allies fled from the 
field and took possession of Bahramgalla. 

In the year 950 a.h. Mirza Haidar settled himself in the fort of Indarkot. 
Zangi Chakk being suspected by him fled to Gaji Chakk and in 951 .a.h. 
the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined to root out Mirza 
Haidar. Bahriim Chakk, son of Zangi Chakk arrived first at Srinagar, but 
he was easily put to flight by two of the Mirza’s generals, and his disorganised 
troops falling hack on the main army Zangi Cliakk and Gaji Chakk also fled 
and returned to Balirdnigalla. After this the Jlirza employed his army in 
invading Tibet. He took Lansur and many other large forts. 

In itSl’ A.n. Gaji Chakk and his sou Muhammad Chakk died of fever and 
ague. This year the Mirza spent in ease. 

In 05:-; A. It. Zangi Chakk figliting with Mirza Haidar was killed. His 
liead witli the head of his son Giizi Khan were presented to Haidar. 

In 954 A.H. amhas-sadors came to the Mirza from Kashgar and he went 
witli many nobles as far as Lar to meet them. In Ear the head of Khwaja 
Cjii son of Masaud Chakk was brought to him. This man had for the space 
of se'eii years been fighting in Kamraj, but at last he had desired peace. 
Mirz.i Jlirak, swearing tliat all should be right, asked him to attend on him 
to make a treaty. But when Ujh came into the assembly he was stabbed by 
Mirak and lie fled to the jungle ])ursued by Mirak who took his head off and 
sent it to Mirza Haidar. Lie Zina was far from pleased at seeing it, and, 
standing up in anger saiel, that after an oath and covenant had been made 
the slauglifer of one man was not necessary. Haidar replied tliat he rvas not 
2 uny to the circumstances of tlie death. 

Alter this Mirza Haidar turned his attention to Kish t war. Bandagan Kukah, 
Miihummad Makari ami Aahi Zina led the van. The Mirza, took up his 
abode at .Ihapur near Kishtwar. The van, doing three days’ journey in one 
de.'cemled on Dahlot, wiiere the river -winds, and they were not able to ford 
it, tor the enemy too opposed them. The next day the army of Haidar made 
a diversion to the right in hopes of reacliing Kislitwar, but wlien they reached 
the town of Dhar, gusts of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, 
the day became dark and the people of the town made an attack on them. 
Bandagan Kukah with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with 
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a thousand exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirza, was 
not successful ; he was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Eajaori he gave it to 
Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli* he gave to Mulla Abdullah and 
Little Tibet^ he gave to Mullah Qasini. Conquering Great Tibet/ he appointed 
Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Panel. At this time Adam Ghakkar came 
before the Mirza and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He agreed to do so 
and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirza, on his coming in, showed 
him no honour. For this reason Daulat became very angry, and taking away 
the elephant he had brought as a present, he went away. The courtiers 
wished to pursue him but the Mirza forbade them. After some time Haidar 
leturned to Kashmir. Daulat Chakk and Gazi Khan and Jai Chakk went to 
Haidar Khan who had fled from Islam Shah to Rajaori. When Islam Shah 
who was pursuing the Niyazis arrived at the town of Madawar from Naoshahra, 
Haibat Khan Niyazi sent Sayyid Khan to him. Sayyid Khan making 
propositions of peace gave up the mother and son of Haibat Khan Niyazi to 
Islam Shah who turning back went to the town of Ban near Sialkot and 
agreed to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 
Haibat Khdn to Baramula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and carry 
away Haidar. As Haibat did not see his way to doing this he sent a Brdhman to 
Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a promise from Haidar 
he went to live at Hir (Nir in MS. No. 6571 opening 190 in British Museum) 
ill Jammu and the Kashmiris went to Islam Shah. Ghazi Khan Chakk, 
how'ever, went to Mirza Haidar. (It is evident that at this time the Kashmiris 
were tired of Haidar. They wished Islam Shah to be king. We do not read 
that Islam ever went so far as Kashmir. The nobles, however, must have 
struck coins in his name, using the formula struck in Kashmir on the reverse. 
I have seen two coins of Islam Shah of this time. It was a common practice 
to strike coins anticipating events which did not come to pass. The date on 
this coin is 957 a.ii. It may have been struck by Haidar as a compliment 
to Lslain Shah.) 

lu the year 957 a.h. Mirz.a Haidar being at jieace with his neighbours 
sent presents of saffron to Islam Shah by the hands of Khwij.ah Shams 
Mughal. In the following year Islam Shah sent the ambassadors back with 
presents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Yasin (Basin in above MS.) 
as envoy'. Mirza Haidar sent back Yasin laden with shawls and saffron to 
Islam Sh.ali. 

Mirza Qarra Bahadur was apjioititcd governor of Bhirpul (or Bharmal) and 
along with him were sent from .amongst the K.ashmiris Idi Zina and Naziik 
Shah, Husain Makari and Khwajah Haji. The whole of these with Mirza 
Qarui came back to Indarkot and went thence to Baramula and became 
rebellious. The reason of this rebellion was that the Mughals (the forces of 
Mirza Haidar) were not acceptable to them. When the Mughals informed 
the Mirza of this he told them they were no less ready than the Kashmiris to 
rebel. Husain Makari sent his brother Ali Makari to Slirza Haidar to make 
excuse for the Kashmiris and to call again the army'. Haidar was not aware 


* The western province of Kashmir. See Pakhli on map. — [E d.]. 
- Baltistau. — [E d.]. 

^ Ladak. — [E d.]. 
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of the condition of things, and told them that the Kashmiris were powerless 
and that there was no use in calling the army. 

On the 27th of Eamzan a great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirza Qarra 
and his following sent word that their houses were destroyed, and asked for 
orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their houses and next 
year go to Bhirpul, Mirza Haidar was displeased at this conduct. Never- 
theless whether he would or not the army went towards Bhirpul. At night 
time, however, Idi Zina and the rest of the Kashmiris left the Mughals and 
came to the pass of Bhirpul and took with them Husain Makari, Ali Makari 
and others in order that they might not be slain by the Mughals. When it 
was morning the men of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were fastened 
in the mountains. Sayyid Mirza fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. 
About 80 Mughals, men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir 
and Mirza Qarra Bahadur were captured. The rest of the army came to 
Bahramgalla. When Mirza Haidar heard of this he was sorely vexed and 
ordered all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in 
Kashmir was struck from them. Jahangir Makari at this time got into 
favour and the estates of Husain Makari were bestowed upon him. Trades- 
people had horses and outfits given to them and were made soldiers. After 
this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the Kashmiris, 
was coming to Kashmir. When he got near to Baramula the Kashmiris 
crowded on him and slew him. Khwajah Qasim was slain in Little Tibet. 
Muhammad Nazir was imprisoned in Rajaori. The Kashmiris leaving Bahrdm- 
galla came to Hambarapur. Mirza Haidar was thus forced to fight them and 
he came to Indarkot. He had with him only a thousand men. With him 
were Mughal nobles who had 700 men more. The whole took up a position 
in Shahab-ud-Dinpur. Daulat Ciiakk and Ghazi Khdn Chakk went to 
Hambarapur to help Idi Zina and coming from that place assembled in 
Khanpur. Mirza, Haidar took up his position in the plain of Khdlidgarh 
near Srinagar. Fatli Chakk, whose father bad been slain by the Mughals, 
Khwajah Bahram brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father's 
death. They burned all the palaces of Mirza Haidar in the Safa gardens. 
When ilirzii Haidar heard of this he said, “ I have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by the grace of God, again build it."’ Jai Ali in revenge 
burnt the palaces of Zain-ul- Abidin in Suryapur, but this did not please 
Mirza Haidar and the army burnt the palaces of Idi Zina and Nauroz Chakk 
in Srinagar. Mirza Haidar himself took up a jwsition in Khanpur in which 
jilace was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen could stand. If one branch 
of this tree were shaken the whole tree was moved. At last the Kashmiri.s 
came Ivom Klidnpur and took up a jKwition at Adnipur and not imae than a 
distance of two kos remainei between the two armies. Mirza Haidar 
determined to make a night attack on the enemy. He first ed all made his own 
younger brotlier Mirza Aljdur Ealiman ids heir-apjjarent and inaugurated 
him, then getting his men into order he prepared for the night attack. It so 
happened tliat the night was very cloudy .and when he got to the tent of 
Khwajah Haji who was the soul of the rebellion and the agent of the Mirza, 
the darkness hid everything. Shah Nazar a cuirassier of Mirza Haidar said, 
“ M hen I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirza fell on my ear, saying, ‘ you 
.are at fault. T then knew that the arrow had accidentally .struck the Mirza.’’ 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arrow. In another 
tradition it is stated that Kamdl Kuka killed him with a sword. But except an 
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arrow-wound in his heart no other thing was visible. In reality this is the snm 
of the traditions. When morning dawned it became noised abroad amongst the 
Kashmiris that a Mughal was lying slain in their camp. When Khwajah 
Haji came to view the corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He held up the 
head from the earth but nothing but the last breath remained. He moved 
his eyes and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and 
the Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haidar and then pursued the Mughals. 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. On 
the fourth day Muhammad Rumi loaded the cannon with copper coins and 
fired them on the enemy. Every one who was struck with them died. At 
last, however, Khanmai, the widow of Mirza Haidar, and her sister Khauji 
spoke to the Mughals and said, ‘ Inasmuch as Mirza Haidar has departed from 
our midst, it would be better to make peace with the Kashmiris.” The 
Mughals agreed to this and sent Amir Khan, builder, to the Kashmiris to ask 
for peace. The Kashmiris were pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath 
and covenant that they would not persecute the Mughals any more. The 
government of Haidar Tiuk lasted for ten years. 

Ndzuk Shah. Srd Time . — When the doors of the fort were opened, the 
Kashmiris went into the treasury of Mirza Haidar and plundered it, taking 
away the beautiful and delicate garments it contained. The family of the Mirza 
was taken to Srinagar and placed in the hands of Manuja. The Kashmiri chiefs 
then divided Kashmir between themselves. Daulat Chakk got the pargannah 
of Deosar, Ghdzi Khan the pargannah of Wdhi ; Yusuf Chakk and Bahrdm 
Chakk obtained Kamraj. Khwajah Haji the wakil of the Mirza took a lakh 
of shawls and the whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially Idi Zin.a, took 
the government of the province into their hands. Nazuk Shah as a kind of 
shadow of a king was upheld in name. In truth Idi Zina was king. 


APPENDIX P.. 

THE KARAWANAS. 

Some inquiries regarding the Karawanas, which were very kindly made for 
me in Khorasan by Mr. Maula Bakhsh, K.B., Attache at the Meshed Consulate 
General, have resulted, it would seem, in tracing some of the posterity of the 
Karawanas. Mr. Maula Bakhsh writes from near Asterabad : — “ Only the other 
day, while passing through the Mdna district of Bujnurd, I heard of a village 
called Samandarra or Kainas. This excited my curiosity and, on inquiry, I 
found that the vOlage derived its name from its Kamas inhabitants, about 
thirty families of whom (the total population of the village) are settled there. 
In the Gurgan country again, which extends from Dahana-i-Gurgan on the 
east, to the Gunhad-i-Kabus (or Kaus) on the west, on both banks of the 
Gurgan river, and is occupied by the Goklan Turkomans, I found about fifty 
famihes of Karnas, and was told that there were some families in Khiva also. 

“ These people speak Turki now, and are considered part of the Goklan 
Turkomans. They, however, say they are Chingiz-Khani Moghuls, and are 
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no doubt the descendants of the same Karnas, or Karavanas, who took such, 
a prominent part in the Moghul victories in Persia. 

“ TliC word Karnas, I was told by a learned Goklan Mullah, means Tir- 
anddz, or Sliidri (i.e.. Archer or Hunter) and was applied to this tribe of 
Moghuls on account of their professional skill in shooting, which apparently* 
secured them an important jjlace in the army. In Turki the word Kama^ 
means Shihtm-jp'trasi — literally ‘belly worshippers,’ which implies avarice. 
This term is in use at present, and I was told, by a Kazi of Bujnurd, that it is 
sometimes used by way of reproach .... The Karnas people in Mana and 
Gurgau say it is the name of their tribe, and they can give no other 
e.xplanatiun.” 

Although the modern name has become curiously abbreviated, there appears 
to he little reason to doubt that these Karnas, or “ shooters,” represent, at any* 
rati‘, the “ artillerists ” of AVassaf (see pp. 70, 77, Infrodnrtion). 


APPENDIX C. 

GTIIiOXOLOGIC'AL TAP.LF. OF KYEXTS. 


M-VGf.ANU. 

1327. I'ldwaid 11. depo.^ed and mur- ; 

(leu'd. ! 

133S, Edward Til. invaded Fiance. 
1310. llattlc it Crecy. , 

13.30. Battle ot I’uictieis. ; 

1371. Stuait dynasty established in 
ISeotlaiid. 

1377. Acce.'.'ion nf lliebard II. | 

13!i0. IlepoMtiun of llichani II. j 

1 103. Battle of Shrewsbury. '• 

1413. Accession 1 if Henry V. | 

1413. Battle Ilf Agducuurt. , 

1422. Heniy VI. piudaiiiicil kinu nf ; 

France. | 

14(>1. Edward lY. becomes king. 
i4,s5. Battle of Bosworth Field. Tu- 
dor liynasty founded. 

1300. Death ol Henry VII. 

1312. Heniy VHI. invades France. 
13'J0. Field 01 the f'loth of Gold. 

1334. Papal authority abolished. 

1347. Accession of Eilwanl VI. i 

1333. Accession of Mary. 

1.53.'s. Accession of Elizabeth. : 


CGN'I' 1 X E .\ T A L E UBG I’E. 

1328. Valois dynasty founded in 
France. 

1338. Turks first cros.s the Hellespont. 
1378. The Papacy restored in Rome. 
1385. Independence of Portugal. 
13tM,). Crusade in Hungary against 
the Turks. 

1403. Sultan Bayazid defeated by 
Timur. 

1428. Joan of Arc delivers Orleans. 
1430. Supposed date of invention of 
printing. 

1453. Constantinople taken by the 
Turks. 

1462. Ivan III. becomes Prince of 
Muscovy. 

1467. Bombs and mortars invented 
in Italy. 

1478. Khans of Crimea submit to 
Turks. 

1482. Ivan III. becomes first Tsar 

of Muscovy. 

1483. Cape of Good Hope discovered, 

(Portugal). 
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1492. Discovery of America. (Spain). 
1501. Naples subdued by France. 

1516. Charles V. ascends the throne 

of Spain. 

1517. Egypt conquered by Turks. 
1523. Gustavus Wasa becomes king 

of Sweden. 

1529. Vienna besieged by the Turks. 
1533. Ivan IV. (the Terrible) suc- 
ceeds as Tsar. 

1545. Council of Trent assembles. 
1552. Treaty of Passau. 

1584. Death of Ivan the Terrible. 

INDIA. 

1325. Death of Mahom. Tughluk, 
founder of Tughluk dynasty 
of Delhi. 

1398. Timur invades India. 

1450. Lodi dynasty of Afghans. 

1498. Arrival of Vasco de Gama at 
Malabar. 

1509. Albuquerque becomes viceroy 
of Portuguese India (d. 
1519). 

1526. Baber founds Moghul (Chag- 
hatai) Empire. 

1530. Humayun succeeds. 

1538. Turkish attack on Portuguese 
at Diu. 


1540. Humayun defeated by Shir 
Khan at Kanauj. 

1540. Eule of Afghan Sur dynasty 
begins. 

1555. Beturn of Humayun to India. 

1556. Accession of Akbar. 

CHINA. 

1333. Accession of Ching-tsung (or 
Tohan Timur), last Emperor 
of Mongol dynasty. 

1368. Ming dynasty established. 

Emperor Hung Wu. Capi- 
tal at Nanking. 

1403. Yung Loh, 2nd Ming Emperor, 
changes capital to Peking. 

1536. Macao granted to the Portu- 
guese. 

1580. (abt.) Jesuit missions first 
established. 

1644. Ming dynasty ends. 

PEESIA. 

1380 Invaded by Timur. 

1399. „ „ 

1468. Conquered by Turkomans. 

1501. Sufavi dynasty founded by 
Shah Ismail. 

1519. Ismail conquers Georgia. 

1525. Accession of Shah Tahmasp. 

1576. Ismail II. succeeds. 
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APPENDIX TO THE EE-ISSUE. 


In Section IV. of the Introduction I have endeavoured to show 
that the so-called Moghuls in the fifteenth century, and even in the 
first half of the sixteenth, were in fact Mongols, and preserved, as 
far as the mass of the people was concerned, their racial character- 
istics. It had often been represented that they had become Turks 
both in type and language since about the days of Timur, but 
Mirza Haidar’s evidence on the point was entirely opposed to this 
view, and it convinced me that the Moghuls of his day could not 
be classed as Turks. I endeavoured also to support the conclusion 
that the Mongol type could not be eradicated within a period of 
less than two centuries (see page 81) by such testimony as was 
forthcoming from other sources, and on general grounds of pro- 
bability * ; but I was not aware at that time (1894) of the 
existence of certain Mongol settlements in Khorasan and Herat 
where living testimony to the correctness of my arguments might 
be seen even at the present day. It is, however, a fact that 
communities of Mongol race and type are living now — some 500 
instead of barely 200 years beyond the time when they have been 
said to have been absorbed — who have nevertheless been Musul- 
mans for the whole of the longer period, and have inhabited a 
country where the surrounding population has been entirely 

' On the impossibility of eradicating a race, or even a small tribe, by violent 
measures, M. Khanikof’s jSIemoire sur V Elhnographie de la Perse (p. 12) may be 
consulted. He shows how, with implacable hate, Timur hunted down the small 
tribe of the Black Sheep (viz., the Kara Koinlu). He drove them from Azar- 
baijan into Egypt, killed every member of it that he could find, yet never 
succeeded in completely annihilating them, for even now they exist in the 
environs of Khoi. Secondly, the Persians took similar measures on several 
occasions against the Luris, but with no greater success. Again, in the present 
century, Mahomad Ealiim, Khan of Khiva, used every effort to annihilate the 
Kara-Kalpaks. He forced them to camp on the islands of the Aral Sea, whence 
escape was impossible, and endeavoured to exterminate them. Kevertheless, 
after half a century, the tribe still figures among those of Central Asia. Further, 
Ahmad Khan, Governor of Maragha, and a contemporary of the Khivan just 
mentioned, did his best to exterminate the Kurd tribe of Bilba, but with no 
better success, for the Bilbas are stdl found as a tribe on the plains of Sunuj 
Bulak. 
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Musulman, albeit of various nations. It ■was only on returning 
to Ehorasan, in the spring of 1895, that I became acquainted -with 
these relics of the days of Chingis Khan, and had an opportunity 
of visiting some of them. 

The places ■where these settlements are to be found are : 
(1) Sangbast, about 20 miles south-east of Meshed; (2) Nasar-i- 
Kurlas, some 20 to 24 miles north of Turbat-i-Haidari, and about 
10 miles east of the pass of Godar-i-Bedar on the main road 
leading thence to Meshed ; (3) some other spots within the 
Turbat-i-Haidari district ; (4) some odd settlements in the Kain 
district; (5) at Kuhsan, near the frontier of Herat and Khorasan ; 
and (6) round about the city of Herat. The few particulars I 
have refer only to those at Sangbast and Nasar-i-Kurlas, and they 
may be given separately in the form of brief extracts from my 
notebook : 

“ The whole of the walled enclosure of modern Sangbast would contain 
perhaps about 200 people, mostly in a state of great poverty and occupying 
wretched hovels among the ruins. They are nearly all either Moghuls or 
Hazaras. Though the two races live together, it appears that they seldom 
intermarry, and usually neither of them intermarry with other inhabitants of 
Khorasan. Still, this has not been an invariable rule of late years, from what 
they themselves say and from the type of countenance of some of those who 
claim to be Moghuls. The bulk of those I saw had unmistakable Mongolian 
features — so much so, that it was diflScult to distinguish them from the 
Hazaras. They spoke Mongol freely among themselves (though to what 
degree corrnpted 1 know not) and their mullah professed to write it, but 
when he wrote some sentences, at my request, they were in Persian characters. 
He did not know the Mongol written character, but produced his Mongol 
words in Persian letters. A few words and phrases that I happened to 
remember the Mongol for, I repeated to him in Persian, and he translated 
them correctly, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ The mullah had no trace of the Mongol in his face. His story was that 
the few families at Sangbast came, within the present generation (some forty 
years ago), from Herat, where a fairly large number of Mongols, or Moghuls, 
are still to be toand. There are also a few other small communities settled 
in this part of Khorasan, but all seemed to have come from Herat in very 
recent times. Ihe first man I spoke to called himself and his people here 
Cltingizi (pronounced Changizi) or Chingiz-EJiani. The mullah, however, 
said It was a very common thing among the Moghuls to call themselves 
Chingizi^ hut in reality tbis community was composed of Mangut — they 
were descendants of the Mangut, who were a tribe of Moghuls. He continued 


‘ This is probably correct, for I have frequently met with individuals in 
Badakhshiin and Afghan Turkistan who call themselves “Chingizi.” My 
recollection is that these people appeared much mi.\ed in type ; but, never having 
seen a community of them, I am not prepared to say how far the Moghuls of 
those parts retain the Mongol racial characteristics. 
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that there were many other Moghul tribes, besides the Mangut, of whom he 
recited the following ; — 


Hukki. 

Guzlak. 

Burghut. 

Kulas (sic, perhaps Kurlas ?). 

Jaotu. 

Ike Arwan. 

Jaghatai. 

Taghari. 

Laghzi. 

Zi Sharka (or Zai Sharka, said to mean 

Belri. 

Fighters'). 

Nabjin. 

Uzbeg. 

Jawak. 

Sadar Tukuz (Turki ? “ Nine heads”). 

Marda. 

No Laki (in Persian, 9 laks — 900,000). 


The two last can hardly be the names of Mongol tribes in any case ; and it 
is evident, moreover, from some of the other names in his list, that the 
mullah is not clear as to who are Moghuls and who are not. Neither Uzbegs 
nor Manguts were Moghuls, for instance ; and if his people here are really 
Manguts, how do they come to speak Mongol ? The mullah added that the 
Hazara or Barbari were also a branch of the Moghuls, but he knew nothing 
of their origin, or how they came to be settled in Afghanistan. 

“ The Karawanas are known by name to the Moghuls. All those present 
recognised it immediately I mentioned it, but pronounced it Karaonas, exactly 
as written by Marco Polo. They could give no explanation of the name or 
of who the Karaonds were, though the mullah believed them to have been a 
section of the Moghuls. They seemed to know of none now-a-days in 
existence.” 

“At Nasar-i-Kurlds the Moghuls also give themselves the name of 
‘Chingizi.’ They maintain that 400 years ago they came from ‘Turkistan’ 
to the number of 12,000. Or these, 5000 settled about Herat and Kulisdn, 
5000 in Kain, and 2000 in the Turbat-i-Haidari district.’ At that time all 
were nomads — tent-dwellers. During the reign of Nadir Shah (say ttie 
middle of the 18th century) the Turbat-i-Haidari communities became 
settled in houses at the spot now known as Nasar-i-Kurlas. 

“Nurias, they say, is the tribal name; but their head man holds a firman 
dated 1119 Eijra, froin Shah Husain Safani, in which the following four 
tribes are mentioned : — 

Tukalli. Kurlas. 

Chahardui. Yakubi. 

though in the body of the document certain Yakubi are mentioned ‘in 
addition’ to the rest. This firman endorses one issued by Shah Tabmasp 
dated 1071 Eijra? The firman of Husain remits taxes from the above 
tribesmen, who are described as E — or nomad tribesmen. 

“ The name Easar or Easr means the ‘ cold side ’ or Teldk, the opposite 
to which is (commonly in Khorasan) called Aftdh Euh, or, vulgarly, Fitau, 
which is only a corruption of Aftdh? Thus Aftdb Fuh would mean ‘ Facing 
the Sun,’ and Nasar ‘Back to the Sun,’ or ‘Looking North.’ 

* The numbers are no doubt greatly exaggerated. 

^ Here there is something wrong. Shah Abbas II. was reigning in 1071 
Husain only began to reign in 1105 H. 

’ Aftau, abtau, &c. — thus Pitau. 
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“ The Kurlas Moghuls say that the Moghuls at Kuhsan call themselves 
Chaghatai, but that they are really Kurlas Moghuls. 

“ The Kurlas at Kasar put their own number at about 150 families, and in 
neighbouring villages at some fifty families moie ; but these figures are pro- 
bably in excess of the reality. They seem to retain comparatively little of 
the Mongol language. 

“ In the Kain region the number is said now to be 2000 to 3000 families, 
some of whom, however, appear to be settled in Sistan. They are still known 
as Kurlas and Moghul” 

In connection with, these Moghul communities in Khorasan, and 
with the remarks on the Hazara at p. 80 (Introduction), of the 
TdriJch-i-Eashidi, it may perhaps he worth while to mention the 
view of the origin of his people which was held by a chief of the 
Hazara of Turbat-i-Jam, who died in 1894. The pith of a state- 
ment which he made to my munshi (Mirza Abdulla) was that the 
present Hazara belonged to one of the chief sections, or largest 
tribes, of the Moghuls. They rebelled against Chingiz Khan, who 
ordered them to be removed from Moghulistan to the Kohistan of 
Kabul. This order was being carried out, but Chingiz died just 
as the Hazara had crossed the Oxus. One of Chingiz’s sons 
[descendant may be meant] moved part of them to the Kohistan 
of Kabul ; but some effected their escape and settled in Badghis. 

With regard to the modern use of the names Hazara and 
Barhari, it may not be out of place to explain here that in 
Afghanistan the former is used exclusively, as far as I am aware. 
It is applied to all Hazaras, and the word Barhari is never heard. 
In Persia the two names refer to one and the same race, but the 
distinction is between (1) those members of it who have remained 
in the Hazarajat of Afghanistan, and are Shiah by religion ; and 
(2) those who have migrated into Persia, and are usually Sunni. 
The former (contradictory though it may seem) are known as 
Barhari and the latter as Hazara. No Hazara or Barbari, it may 
be added, should properly be classed among the Chahar Aimak (or 
Four Tribes) as is so often done. These consist, according to all 
local authorities, of the Jamshidi, the Timuri, the Taimuni, and 
the Firuz-Kuhi, who are all distinct from the Hazara nation, as 
well in descent as in type and other respects. 
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(Aebbeviations : * denotes ‘ Introduction ’ ; and «. signifies ‘ footnote.’) 


Ab.v Bakr, Mibza, son of Saniz Wirza, 
defeat and murder of 11* ; invasion 
of Ladak, 13 * ; Moghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* 66 * ; exploita- 
tion of sand-buried towns by, 70 * ; 
married to Husn Nigar Kbanim, 88, | 
89, 99 ; makes himself master ot j 
Yarkand, 99 ; attempt to subdue | 
Khotan, 99-101 ; and Muhammad i 
Haidar Mirz^i, 102, 103 ; defeats i 
Amir Abdul Kudus, 103 ; battles ; 
with Yunus Khan and Muhammad | 
Haidar Mirzd, 101-107 ; attacked by I 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who is 
taken prisoner. 111, 112; defeats 
Sultan Ahmad Khan in Ydrkand, 
122 ; attacks Aksu with Mir Jabar 
Birdi, 125, 337 ; defeated by Sultan 
Said Khan at Tut-lugh, 132, 219, 
250, 281 ; pursued by Sultan 

Said Khan to the mountains of i 
Tibet, 133; exterminates the Jagi- 
rak, 165 ; raids of his army into 
Moghnlistan, 188 ; captures Shah 
Begum, 203, 258 ; and Badakhshan, 
221 ; and Farghana, 248-250 ; his 
parents and early days, 251 ; gene- 
rosity of, 252 ; takes Yarkand, 252 ; 
defeats Yunus Khan, 253 ; and 
Alacha Khan, 253 ; sends armies to 
Tibet and Balur, 253-4 ; also to 
Badakhshan, 254 ; defeats Jani Beg 
Khan,254; seizes Aksuand Uch,254; 
his evil deeds and ways, 2.54-9,319; j 
excavations (^Kazil:') of, 254-9 ; fort ! 
built by him on the Tuinau lliver, I 
285 6; citadel of Rashghar built ; 
by, 295, 304; and city of Yarkand, j 
296-7; ' K' ’ ' ••■■■ battle , 

with Ss 310- I 

312; at itarKanu, oiz-io, ; be- 
sieged at Yangi-Hisar by Said Khan, 
313-19, 322-3 ; his treatment of Mir 
Vali, 320 ; and of Shah Dana Kukil- 
dash, 321 ; retires to Khotan, 323 ; 
stays in Tibet, 324 ; reign of, 324 n . ; 
is killed while journeying to surrender 
to Said Khan, 324-5; his treasure 
at Ydrkaud, 326 ; pursued by Said 


Khan’s Amirs, 327 ; throws away 
his treasures on the road to Tibet, 
327-8 ; children of, 330 ; Kusan and 
Bai destroyed by, 332 ; lays waste 
road to Aksu, 333 ; enters Kashghar, 
338 ; subdues the upper districts of 
Badakhshan, 353, 354. 

Abaka, Il-Khan of Persia, 35*, SO* n. 

Abbas Bahadur, 32, 36, 37, 50. 

Abdal Makri, Malik of Kashmir, 441, 
482, 487. 

Abdara, 243. 

Ab-dara Pass, the, 237 n. 

Abdul Ali Tarkhan, Amir, 116, 166. 

Abdul Aziz, fourth son of Ka=hid 
Sultdn, 121,* 307. 

Abdul Hakk, Khwaja, 478. 

Abdul Karim, second son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121*, 123*. 

Alrdul Karim, Khwaja, 72. 

Abdul Kasim Baber, 83 n. 

Abdul Kudus, Amir, kills Shaikh 
Jamal-ud-Din, 94, 111 ; defeated by 
Aba Bakr Mirza, 103. 

Abdul Kuli Yasavul, 419. 

Abdul Latif, son of Ulugh Beg. 59 7». ; 
murders his father, 329 n. 

Abdul Latif, first son of Rashid Sultan, 
121*. 

Abdul Rahim, tliird son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121,* 122.* 

Abdul Vahid Bahadur, 275, 309, 315. 

Abdul Vahid Tutiuri, 389. 

.\bdulla, author of the Ttirihh-i-lJaufH ; 
light between the Niazi and Mirzii 
Haidar’s force, 21,* 22."^ 

.\lMlulla, governor at Kliotan, 123 * 

Abdullah Barlas, Shaikh, 108. 

Alxiullah, sonof Sultanim Begum, 170. 

.Abdullah Khan, son of Mahmud Khan, 
193. 

Abdullah Mirza, sonof Sultan Ibrahim, 
85 ■».; 83, 193. 

Abdullah Mirza. brother of Mirza 
Haidar. 444, 454, 455. 

Abdullah Sultan (Uzbeg), son of 
Kuchum Khan, 349, 350. 

Abdur Rahman Jami, Maulana, 194, 
396, 397. 
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AbJur Kashid Khiin ; ste Kashid Sul- | 
tan. I 

Abdur Eazzak, Maulana, the Matla’ i 
Amadin of. 42.* 75 n. ; the Tarikk- i 
i-Manzum of, 151. ' 

Abdur Eazzak Mirza, defeated by j 
Babar Padishah. 204. | 

Abjaji Ata. tomb called, in Yarkand, | 

aoo. i 

Abul-baka. Mir. 478. | 

Abul Fazl the historian. 246 n.. 247 n. ; j 
account of the battle of Kanauj, j 
17* n. ; Humayun’s invasion of ■ 
Kaslimir. 19,* 20* ; the death of ' 
Mirza Haidar, 22* ; on Mirza Hai- | 
dar’s character and government of I 
Kashmir, 23* ; coins struck in j 
Humaytm’s name, 24* ; hlirza Hai- | 
dar’s love of music, 147 n. ; on the 1 
Saltans of Kashmir, 433 n., 434 n. ; 
on the Gakars, 480 n. 

Abul-feda, 86 n. ; on Taikhan, 24 n. ; 
on the city of Bala-Sakun. 362 «., 
363 n, 

Abul Ghazi Khan the historian, on Isan 
Bugha, 39,* 40*; on the Kankali 
tribe, 16 n. ; on the inhabitants of 
Moghulisfan, 73* ; use of the word 
Turk, 84,* 89* n, ; on the Uighurs, 
95*; and Uighuristan. 100,* 101*; 
on the title Gur-Khan, 279 n. ; on 
the situation of Bala-Sdkun, 362 n. 
Abul Ghazi Hussain (Sultan Hussain 
Baikara), 154 n. 

Abu Ishak, son of Khizir Yasuri, 40. 
Abu Lais, Shaikh. 40 | 

Abulkhair Khan, 79 ; death of, 82. 92 : 
his sous, 92 ii. ; and tlie Juji Sultans, 
272. ! 

Abu Ma’ali Turmadi, the Khanzada, I 
40. ^ i 

Abu Nasr Kului Kaddaf, 37. 

Abu Said, son of Kuchum Khan, 
28.3. 

Abu Said Mirza, Sultan, and Isan 
Bugha, 79-81 ; takes Samarkand 
from Abdullah Mirza, 83 ; takes 
Khorasan, 83, 85 ; Yuuus appointed 
Khan, 83, 84 ; visit of Yunus Khan 
at Khorasan, 87 ; sends Yunus Khan 
a second time to Moghulistan, 90; 
death of, 93 ; marries a daughter of 
Shah Sultan Badakhshi, 108 ; friend- 
ship with Yunus Khan, 172; his 
personal appearance, 79.* 

Adam, Sultan. Siirang's brother, 480 n. 
Adham Sultan (Sufl Sultan), fifth son 
of Eashid Sultan, 121.* 

Adik Sultiiu, 273, 373. 

Adilshah Jalair, 41, 43 ; revolt of, 44, 
45 ; put to death, 49. 

AJuu Kuri, 40, i 

Afghanistan, subjiisration of, in 1.545, j 
25.* ' ! 


Afghans of Hindustan, the, Mirza 
Haidar and the Niazi tribe, 21,* 22 * ; 
with Said Khan’s army, 66.* 

Afrasiab, the Turk (Bugha Khan), 
286, 287 n. ; Bala-Sakun built by, 
362, 363, and n. 

Afridi country, an early conquest of, 
by “ Turk! tribes,” 127 * «. 

Afshar tribe, 214 n. 

Aftab Eu ; see Mangalai Suyah. 

Agba Sultan Sultanim, 103. 

Agra, march on, by Shir Shah Sur, 16*, 
17* ; Khwaja Kura at, 398 ; Shir 
Khan and, 470, 471 ; Emperor Hu- 
mayuii returns defeated to, 477. 

Agha, Mir, mother of Amir Khudaidad, 
39, 51. 

Ahangaran, plundered by Said Khan, 
275. 

Ahmad, Amir, 226, 356; Governor of 
Sairam, 171. 

Aiimad Mirza, 62. 

Ahmad, Maulana Khwaja, 10 ; and the 
death of Vais Khan, 72, 73; and 
the Seven Muhammadans, 299. 

Ahmad Mirza, Sultan, AJaoha Khan, 
son of Husain Mirza, 80* 104,* 

107*: 93, 111, 156, 157, 167, 336; 
marriage to Mihr-i-Nigar Khanim, 
94, 96, 117, 155. 196; his brothers, 
112 ; dispute with Omar Shaikh 
MirzS, 112 ; hostilities with his 
brother Sultan Mahmud Khan, 113, 
115, 116; death of, 119, 120, 123, 
16(1 ; his administration of MoghiU- 
istiiu, 120, 121. 166; hostilities with 
the Uzbeg Kaz4k, 122, 146 ; cap- 
tured by Shdhi Beg Kh&jt, 122, 123; 
treasure of, stored at Aksu, 124 ; 
Khwaja Tajuddin’s attendance on, 
127; his sons, 130; seized by the 
Moghuls, 156 ; Maulana Khwaja 
Ali, his spiritual guide, 213 ; 
eighteen sons and four (laughters 
of, 160, 161, 178, 280; defeated by 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 253. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Yunus Khan, 
108, 109-111. 

Ahmad Shaikh (Hazrat Khwaja Ah- 
mad). tomb of, 369 n. 

Ahmad, son of Sultan Ali of Turfan, 
105*. 

Ahmad Ali, brother of Daim Ali, 247, 
306. 

Ahmad Itarji, Amir, 240. 

Ahmad Karaul, Sultan, 177, 

Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, Amir, 197, 
259, 271, 313. 

Ahmad Eazi, Amin, author of the 
Haft Iklim, mention of Mirza 
Haidar in, 25,* 26* ; Eashid Sultan 
and his son.s, 120*-123* ; on the 
title Gur-Khan, 279 n. 

Ahmad Tamhal, Sultdn, 130. 
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Ai-Khanim, ruins of a fort called, 220 n., 
221 n. 

Allah (Ilah) River, 66, 91. ■ 

Aimal, ‘ city ’ of, 58*. ■ 

Aimal Khwaja : see Isaii Bugha. 

Aiman, Amir, 31. 

Aiman Khwaja Sultan, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 125, 126, 133, 144, 
161, 371 : rebuilds town of Aksu, 
135, 341 ; revolt of, 142, 143 ; Man- ■ 
sur Khan and, 332, 339, 340 ; Said i 
Khan and, 333, 334 ; repairs to Aksu, 
333 ; meets Said Khan at Uch, 343 ; . 
g;oes to attack Muhammad Kirghiz, | 
350 : marriage of, 352-3 ; rupture ^ 
between Said Khan and, 391-4 ; | 
dies a natural death in India, 135, 
401. 

Ais Bugha ; see Isan Bugha. 

Aishah Khatun, River, 39. 

Aisha Sultan Khanim (Bloghul Kha- 
nim), 160, 192, 193. 

Ajmaga Akhta, 321. 

Akar (Akar Kamar), place called, 29, 
32. 

Akbar, Emperor, and the Kos, 424 n. 

Ak Bugha, Amir, 44, 45, 49. 

Akhsi, given to Yunus Khan, 96 ; 
battle at, between Shahi Beg Khan 
and two Khans, 122, 130; occupied 
by Shaikh Bayazid, 159 ; Omar 
Shaikh’s death at, 174 n. ; Said i 
Khan wounded at the battle of, 178; i 
Khalil Sultan drowned in the river ' 
at, 183, 264-5 ; Said Khan kills ■ 
Tubra at, 265 ; defended by Mir i 
Ghuri Barlas, 271 ; Said Khan at, , 
276, 280, 378 and n. ; plundered by ; 
the Kirghiz, 358. 

Akhsiket, 9 n. 

Akhur, Mir, 309. 

Akka Begi, Princess, 40. 

Ak Kabas, 78. 

Ak-Koinlu (White Sheep Turkomans), 
line of, 154 n. 

Ak Nazar, chief of the White Horde, 
121* n. 

Aksu, province of, under the rule of ' 
the eastern Khan, 100,* 101*; Man- ■ 
sur, chief of, 109;* Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; city of, 51 * n. ; Kuchar, ; 
a dependency of, 54 * ; residence of ! 
Amir Bulaji,’7-9; Tughluk Timur at, 
12 ; Amir Sayyid Ali at, 75 ; Isan 
Bugha, governor of, 78. 79 ; seizeil | 
by Yrmus Khan, 90, 91 ; given to i 
Ilyas Khan, 100 ; given to Isan I 
Bugha Khan, 101 ; Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza and Yunus Kliau at, ’ 
106, 108-111 ; Mansur Khan at, 123, i 
336 ; taken by Mirza Aba Bakr, ' 
124, 254, 337 ; marched against by 
Mansur Khan, 128, 145; rebuilt by 
Aiman Kliwaja Sultan, 135 ; Rashid 


Sultan sent to, 142, 143 ; visit of 
Mrrza Aba Bakr to. 252 ; Mir Vali 
drives the Mogliuls out of, 319; 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan repairs to. 
333, 341 ; Rashid Sultan at, 393-4, 
403. 

Aksuma, tower of, 49. 

Aktdghlik. the party of the " Wliite 
Mountain.” 125.“ 

Ak-Tiish, river, 324. 

Aktimur Bahadur, 43, 46, 50. 

Alabugha, place called, 78. 

Alacha Khan : see Alimad Khan Sul- 
tan. 

Alai, mountain range. 168 n.; 405. 

Alaknut tribe : see Arkenut. 

Aliiku, fortress called, 76. 

Alalai-Lutak, in Tibet, 410. 

Alankua-Kurkluk, story of, in the 
Zafar-Xdma, 5. 

1 Ala-Nor Lake, 30.* 

, Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Mulk : see Juvaini. 

I Ala-ud-Din Muhammad, Imam of 
! Khotan, 291, 298. 

Ala-ud-Din, Sultan, 432. 

Alemanni, the tribe. Sir H. Howorth 
on, 91* It. 

Alexander the Great, the princes of 
Badakhshan descended from. 107 ». 

-klgu (great-grandson of Chingiz), 34.* 

Ali, Amir, son of Sayyid Ahmad ; see 
Sayyid Ali. 

Ali, Khwaja, Mirza Haidar entrusted 
to his care, 275. 

.\li, Mirza, 247. 

Ali, of the house of Oktai, 37.* 

Ali, a Turfiin chief, 104.* 

Ali, Malik of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Ali Baliadur, Khwaja, 140, 141, 144, 
183-188, 222-225, 251, 309, 315,317, 
323, 325-6, 350, 358, 368 : his death, 
359 ; appointed Baba Sultan’s gover- 
nor, 380, 

Ali Bahadur, Shaikh, 39, 46. 

Ali Barlas, Sultan, 70, 71. 

Ali Darvish, son of Bayazid Jalair, 
43. 

Ali Gharran, Maulana, 127. 

Alika, son of Amin Darugha, 316, 317. 

Ali Kuchuk, Mirzii, 81. 

Ali Kurchi, 309. 

Ali Mirak Barlas Khan, brother of 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 140, 141, 187, 
307, 316, 452. 

Ali Mirza Bcgjik, Sultan, 248, 264. 

Ali Sayyid, 450 ; put to death, 143. 

Ali Sayyid Gur, 204. 

Ali Sinar, 204. 

Ali Taghai Mirza. 136 n, 141-145, 306, 
312, 316, 326, 368; and Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan, 391 ; in Kaslimir, 
4:18-441, 446; in Kashgliar, 449, 
4.50, 452. 

Alim Shaikh Bahadur, 105, 106. 

2 K 
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Allah Kuli Kukildash, 307. 

Allah Bird!, 224. | 

Almaligh, towntof, 32,* 58*, 364. and n.; | 
attacked by Kuyuk, 33* ; marched i 
against by Algu, 34* ; reservoirs at, | 
60* ; Friar Nicholas reaches, 117.* ; 

Almatu, territory of, invaded by Amir 
Timur, 39, 40 ; battle of, 1S2. 
Alti-Shahr, Amirs of, contemporary 
with the Khans of Moghulistan, 48,* , 
49* ; province of, 51* ; (Land of the ' 
Six Cities) the boundaries of the | 
province, 53.* 54* ; ruined towns in, ; 
mentioned by Mirza Haidar, 59* ; i 
the “ six cities ” of, 63,* 64* ; un- 
warlike people of, 65,* 66* ; central 
desert of, 66,* 67* ; the Uighiirs, j 
ancestors of the population of, 92*- | 
97* ; the Kalmaks in, 97* ; few : 
Moghuls in, 98* ; the Dughlat j 
Amirs in power, 99,* 111*; the j 
Kughiz descend into the lowlands , 
of, 124.* ! 

Altun Artush, village of, 77 n. 

Altunji (Dulpa), gold miners in Tibet, 
411, 417 n. ; 

Altyn Tagh, Tibetan highland, 54.* 
Aman Sarbadal, 45. 

Amar Shaikh, Mirza, 468. 

Amaaanji Taishi (son of Isan Taishi), ! 
79 : flight to Moghulistan and defeat j 
of Yunus Khan, 91. j 

Amirs called Kukildash, 52 
Amirs of Kushuns, 55. I 

Amol (Amuya), town of, 170 n. I 

Amu River, 211, 234. i 

Amuya River, 170 and n., 193. 

Amuyah (or Amol) ford, 36 and n. \ 

Amyot, Fere ; Chinese documents re- i 
lating to Turfan, 107*-109*, 111*. I 

Andarkul (Indrakot), fort of. 485, 488. I 

Andijan, 75, 180 «., 181 n . ; Mirza Hai- | 
dar at, 11*; Moghul attacks on, 68; 
plundered by Mir Karim Bardi, 78 ; 
taken by Isan Bugha, 81 ; Yunus 
Khan at, 96, 97 ; Sultan Ahmad 
Mirzii and, 119; invaded by Sayyid 
Muhammad Jlirza, 131, 132, 144; 
advance of the Uzbeg Sultans , 
against. 133 ; Rashid Khan marches 
on, 146; quarrels between the sons I 
of Omar Shuikli at, 154. 17.3; revolt I 
of Sultan Ahn,ad Tambal, 158, 167- 
169 ; given to Jaiii Beg Sultan, 1C9, 
178 : Babar Padishah goes to relief 
of, 175 ; Jlahmud Khan’s advance ■ 
on. 207 ; Said Khan imprisoneil at, 1 
222 . 224 ; Said Khan made governor 
of, 225, 242, 247-8. 264 ; 5Iirza Aha ' 
Bakr lays siege to, and is defe.ited I 
by Said Khiin, 249. 250 ; iortified by | 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzti, 271 : Saii] ■ 
Khan returns to. 277 ; the I'zbtg set ■ 
out against, 280-2 ; Suj unjuk ^^an j 


advances on, 284-5, 346 ; plundered 
by the Kirgliiz, 358; Said Khan’s 
second invasion of, 376-7 : see also 
Farghana. 

Andkhud, 44. 

Ankghun, desert plains of, 189. 

Arabs, invasion of Eastern Turkistan, 
96.* 

Arawan, place called, 340 n. 

Arbat, plains of, 340. 

Areaoun (Arghun), Christians called, 
290 n. 

Arduk (Rudok), 406, and n. 

Arghun tribe, 55 n. 

Arhang, 24. 

Aiif Sultan, son of Rashid Sultan, 
122 .* 

Aristi, battle at, 127 and n., 128 n. 

Arish Lar, 378 and n. 

Arjirak, the Amirs of Itarji descended 
from, 51. 

Arkenut (Azkenut), tribe of, 16 n. 

Arlat tribe, 55 n. ; Mansur Khan and, 
339. 

Arpa Yazi, 42, 347. 

Arsalan Khan, fort destroyed by, 67.* 

Arshad-ud-Din. Maulana, 3, 10, 13, 14, 
127, 372. 

Arshal Atar (Otar), 41. 

Arslan Bagh, plundered, 312. 

Artuoh (Artush), village of, 77. 

Artuj (Artush), district of, 295 ; Said 
Khan at, 304. 

Ashigar (Shigar), district of Balti, 
410. 

Ashtar Abdal : see Sayyid Ali, Amir. 

Asil Pulad, son-in-law of Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, 187. 

Askabrak, place in Tibet, 455, 456 n. 

Askardu, pass of, 405. 

Askardu (Runk), district of Balti, 410 

Aspati (Spiti), 406 and n. 

Aspera (Aspaiah) town in Moghulis- 
tan, 79 71, 80 71. 

Assassins (Ismaili), a sects of Shiahs, 
218 n. 

Astakbark (or Askabrak), in Tibet, 
410, 411 : plundered by Mirza 
Haidar, 14.* 

Astarabad, battle at, 206. 

Asterhha, 33. 

Ataka Fakir ; see Jan Ahmad Ataka. 

Atakum, 47. 

Atal, outlet of Kukcha Tangiz. 366. 

Atalik, the (guardian or tutor), 222 n. 

Atava (Etawa). 472. 

At Biishi, 42, 46, 30471., 321, 377 ; en- 
campment of, 59.* 

At Ka-h River, 406 and n. 

At Kumas, 378 and n. 

Atu Bum Bashi, 304. 

Atwal, Arau writer, on situation of 
Bala-Sabun, 363 71. 

Aulia-Ata, town of, 63 n. 
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Auls (or enoarupments^ of the Moghuls, 
57*-59*. 

Avals, Sultan (Vais), 380. 

Avantipur. ruins of temple at, 4:27 «. 
xVyar Nor, Lake, 53. "" 

Ayub, Mir, 241, 308, 313; death of, 
315. 

Ayub Begjik, Mir. 261, 263, 26.5, 
280. 

Azarbaijaii, Yunus Khan journeys in. 
8.5. 

Aziz Birdi Agha, 185, 187, 188, 343, 
344. 


Baba Bashaghiei, Maclax.a, 356. 

Baba Chucliak, 18*, 482. 

Baba Kulaghan, 309. 

Biibii Siirik Mirza, 308, 316, 37.5, 421, 
441. 

Baba Savvid, 382. 

Baba Sultan, 142, 144, 250, 251, 358, 
368 : kept a prisoner by .Jani Beg 
Sultfin, 140 : marries Slirza Haidar’s 
sister, 359 ; his history, 379-383. 

Bibajak Khan, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 122, 130, 160 ; Mansur Khdn 
and, 126. 

Babajak Sultan, 178, 332 ; pursued by 
the Kirghiz, 378 ; forays against by 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 337 ; proceeds to 
Kusan, 339 ; surrenders to Mansur 
Khan, 340, 343 ; friendly meeting 
with Said Khan, 346-8. 

Babarin Azuk Mirza, 309, 310. 

Babar Kalandar, Mirza (Abdul Kasim 
Baber), 83. 

Babar Padishah (Baber Emperor), the 
first of the Moghuls of India, com- 
pared with Mirza Haidar, 3 * ; 
contempt for the Moghul race, 4*; 
memoirs, written in Turki, 4* ; his 
son; see Humayun. Mirza Haidar 
related to, 9 * ; plot against, by 
Haidar’s father, 9* ; takes Mirza 
Haidar into his household, 10 * ; 
defeats the Uzbegs at Hisar, 10* ; the 
battle of Ghajdiwan and subsequent 
retreat to Kabul, 10* ; threatens 
to support the chief of Badakhshan 
against Sultan Said, 12* ; a copy of 
his ‘ Memoirs ’ in Mirza Haidar’s 
possession, 23* ; forces of, the Mo- 
ghuls and the Uzbegs against, 57* ; 
ancestors of, were Turks, 78,* 79* ; 
and the Turah, 22 n. ; on the 
Jadah stone, 32 n . ; the Shibartu 
Pass, 36 n. ; buildings, etc., erected 
by Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 60 n. ; 
visited by Snltan Said Khto, 131 ; 
defeats the Uzbeg Sultans, 132; 
Sultan Mahmud’s nephew, 1.58. 1.59; 
his kind treatment of Chin Timur 
Sultan and Yusun Timur Sultan, 


I 161 ; son of Omar Shaikh Mirza, 
i 154, 155. 156 ; his birth, 173 ; gene- 
I alogy of, 173 ; his ‘ Memoirs ’ and 
! other works, 173, 174 n . ; raised tu 
the throne at the age of twelve, 

' 174 : attacks Samarkand 174 ; de- 

1 feated by Shahi Beg Khan and sub- 
I sequent flight, 175, 196 ; meets with 
; Khustau Shah, 176 ; takes Kabul, 

I 177, 191 ; welcomes Muhammad 
' Husain Kurkan, 196, 199 n . ; ex- 
\ pedition into Khnrasan, 197-8 : and 
! Shah Begum, 200 ; his sojourn in 
Kabul, 199, 201-204, 263-4, 356; 
battle with Shah Beg near Kan- 
dahar, 202 : battle with Abdur Eaz- 
I Zak, 204 ; executes Hamza Sultan, 
217 ; reception of Mirza Haidar at 
Kabul, 228-230 ; sets out for Kunduz, 

; 237-8, 267 : proceeds against Hisar, 

' 238, 243, 260-1, 268 ; Sultan Said 

■ Khan .lud, 242 ; enters cit}' of Samar- 
1 kand, 246, 250, 268 ; defeated by 
I Ubaid Ullah Khan at Kul Malik, 
i 260 ; defeated by the Uzbeg at Gliaj- 
I davan, 261 ; revolt of the Moghul 
1 Amirs, 261, 357; and Sultan Nasir 
' Mirz^, 264 ; obtains help from Shah 
Ismail, 281 ; Daulat Sultan Khanim 
; joins, 351 ; marches upon Kandahar. 

! 357 ; proceeds to Hindustan, 357, 

I 387 ; defeats Ibrahim, the Aoghau 
I Sultan, 357-8 ; gives Ruhtak to 
j Baba Snltan, 381 ; his two sons, 
387 ; sends Sulaiman Shah Mirza to 
I Badakhshan, 3-8, 389 ; defeats Rana 
i Singa at Kanwa. 402 ; marches 
against Chitur, 402 ; his death, 402 ; 
and the town of Bhira, 406 n. ; send.s 
Said Khan to Andijan, 447 ; expedi- 
tion against Perhalah, 480 ii . ; and 
the throne of Samarkand, 484 ; the 
province of Sind, 484 n. : see also 
Zahir-ud-DLn Muhammad. 

Baber Emperor : see Babar Padishah. 

! Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ by Erskine, 173 ; on 
; the • Dispersion of the Irazaii,’ 73 /i. ; 

I and Yangi, 79 n„ 86 n ; and Yunus 
I Kh an, 85 n . ; the battle of Tika- 
; Sakaratku, 97 n . ; and Kattor, a 
division of Kafiristan, 104 n . ; the 
tribe of Jagirak. 165 n. ; description 
of his father’s death in, 174 n. ; his 
battles with the Uzbeg Sultans 
wanting in, 245 n.— 248 n . ; other 
gaps in. 247 n., 248 n. : see also 
Erskine. 

Babdaghan (Babda Kurkan) Amir, 
294. 

Babls, the. in Persia, 69 n. 

I Babrika Mirza, 316. 

Babulai. son of Ibrahim. 91, 

Badakhshan (Darazukhau),' 103, 111 ; 
I province of. 10.* -24* ; Snltan Said’s 
2 K 2 
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campaign against, 12,* 135 ; Mirza 
Haidar winters in, 16* ; overrun by 
foreign troops, 65* ; Karluks in, at 
the present day, 19 ; return of 

Husain and Timur to, 23, 21 ; Sikan- 
dar in, 107 and «. ; subjugated by 
Khusraii Shah, 130, 163: the L'zbeg 
army and, 203 ; claimed by Shah 
Begum, 203 ; ilirza Khau’s reign 
over, 203, 219-221 ; Sliah Eazi-ud- 
Din in, 217, 219; the Mulahida in 
hill districts of, 21S ii. ; capital of : 
see Kala-Zafar ; es. ape of Sultan Said 
to, 226 ; Mirza Haidar at. 221, 227- 
28, 167 ; Mirza Aba Balo' sends au 
army to, 251 ; Kushluk captured in, 
292 ; Mir Vali and. 320 ; Bustangir 
Jlirza dees to. 330 ; upper districts 
of. subdued by Mirza Aba Bakr, 
353 ; Said Khan and, 351, 355 ; Baba 
Sultan dees to, 380, 381 ; Said 
KliSn’s second expedition into, 387- 
390 ; Sulaiman Shah Mirza’s reign 
in, 389. 

Badi-ul-Jartiiil Khanim. 153. 

Badi-uz-Zamiin. son of Mirza Sultan 
Husain. 164. 195. 196. 

Biigh-i-Zaghan, gaiden at Herat, 83. 

Baghan, kills Maulana Kara Tagh, 
463. 

Bagh Xavin, village called, 438. 

Bagh Yasar Oghlan, 165. 

Baharlu tribe, 211 n. 

Bahauddin, Khwiija. 67. 

Baha-ul-Hakk, Khwaja. 396. 

Bahramgalla, 188. 

Bahrain Chu, of Balti, 122. 

Bahram Jalair, Amir, 26, 39, 11 ; re- 
volt of, 41, 45. 

Bahrika Mirza, 306, 111. 

Balirin, tribe of, 183-185, 316. 

Bai, 75 ; raids into, by Mir Jabar Bird!, 
121 ; Babajiik Sultan and, 126 ; 
Bahiijak Sultau in, 332 ; forays 
against, by Mirza Aba Bakr, 337. 

Bai fiul (Oikul) near Aksu, 12. 

Biiisanghur Mirza, 119, 151; Kbusrau 
Sliiih and, 163. 174, 203 «. 

Baitiik, village of, 42. 

Bai Tislia, 309. 

Bai-ya-Jsi. Prince of Hami, 105.* 

Bajwiira (Bajaora), city of, 405 and 
406 ri. 

Bajwara, Eiver of, 406 and n. 

Bakabulung, 72. 

Bakar. 357. 

Bakhiilan, Rivers called, 72 «, 

Bakhsh, Jlr. Mania, on the Karawanas, 
491, 492. 

Bakhtimulk Agha, wife of Prince 
•Jahangir, 48. 

Baki Chaghaniani, 165 n.. 177 and «. 

Baki Nila Furush. 177. 

Baklan (Baghlau), plain of, 37, 175. 


Baklata, place in Kashmir, 437. 
Balasaghun, city of, 58,* 287 n., 289 
captured by Yeliu Taishi, 94.* 
Ba-la-ma-rh, a chief of Turfan, 103.* 

I Bala-Sakuu (Khan Baligh), city of, 
I 361 and n. ; 362-4. 
i B.ilghaji, 79. 
i Bdlish, a, 256-7. 

' Balkaah, Lake, 53.* 

Balkh, 36 ; conquered by Sultan Abu 
I Said, 81 n. ; besieged bv Shiihi Beg, 
I 164. 165, 167, 204-5. 

Balti, mount, dn range, 405. 

I Balti (Baltistan). invaded by Mirza 
j Haidar, 13,* 14* ; again in 1548, 21*; 
province of Tibet, 410 ; Said Khan 
in, 121, 422 ; Mirza Haidar in, 461, 
462- 

Balti, tribe of Baltistan . Little Tibet), 
82* ; Balti, tribe of, 82,* 83* ; pro- 
vince of, 135 ft. ; holy war against, 
by Sultau Said Klian, 136. 

Balur (Bolor),’ country of, 135 ft.; in- 
vaded by Mirza Haidar and Rashid 
i Sultan, 142, 384-386; Mirza Aha 
Bakr and, 254 ; Mir Tali takes, 320. 
' Baluristan, province of, 385 n., 386. 
j Bandagiin Koka, attack on the province 
; of Kishtawfir, 21.* 

, Bandagi Hazrat Khwaja, 378 : see 
! Nura, Khwaja 
i Bandagi Khwaja Tajnddin, 127. 

I Bandagi Maulavi Jami, 396. 

I Bangala, 406, 410, 411 ; attacked by 
I Emperor Humayun, 470. 

Bangi ; see Pir Muhammad Barlas. 

■ Banilial, district of, 21.* 

Barak Khan, father of Dava Khan, 3 ; 
; his tomb, 299, 300. 

Baramula, Mirza Haidar killed near, 
22 .* 

Baranduk Kban, 82, 154, 163, 230, 
272 ft. 

Baran Talish, Amir, 373. 

Barat Khwaja KukRdash, 49. 

Bariu, tribe of, 79. 

; Baris Kauu (Barskun Pass), 350 and h. 

I Barka Yasaval, 309. 

Barkba, post station in Tibet, 456 u. 

' Barki (or Y'arki), family of, 307. 

Barlas tribe, 55 n., 146 ; Timur, a 
member of, 3.* 

, Barlas, family of, dispute with Amir 
Daim Ali, 306-7. 

Barmang, place in Tibet, 454, 456 n. 
Bar Mazid Mankish, 309. 

Barnag (Yirnag), district called, 427. 
Barskuii Pass, 3.)0 ft. 

Basbginls, the, 88.* 

Batu, son of Juji ; dominion of, 30* ; 

and the firovince of Turkistan, 34.* 
Baush Sultan, 453. 

Bayan Sulduz, Amir, 19, 22. 

Bayaii Timur, 40. 
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Bayazifl Jalair, Amir. 16, 18, 19, 31. 

Bayazid, Shaikh, 130, 159, 167 ; throws 
Said ^an into prison, 178, 447. 

Bayazid (Babdaghan) Amir, 294 n, 

Baz-Shir^, 310. 

Beale, Mr., on Khwaja Bahauddin, 
67 on Sayyid Ali Hamadani, 
433 n. 

Beam in tlie monastery of Shaikh 
Habib, 304. 

Beg Abdullah, chief of the province 
of Hami, 124* n. 

Begi'ik, Amir, taken prisoner by Amir 
Timur, 28. 

Begjik, merchant named, 9. 

Begjik of the tribe of Kankali, 16, 

22 . 

Begjik, family of, 308 ; dispute with 
the family of Jaras, 308-9. 

Beg Kuli Makrit, 309, 326. 

Beg Muhammad Mir, 241, 247, 308, 
316, 325, 327, 354. 

Bellew, Snrg.-Genl. W. H., ‘ History of 
Eastern Turkistan,’ largely drawn 
from the Tari]ch-i-Ra$huU. vii., on 
Uoh Burhin, 42 n. ; on the column 
of Ak’sumi, 49 n. ; on Inaghu, 
50 n. ; ten privileges granted to an- 
cestors of Amir Khudaidad by Chin- 
giz Khan, 54 n., 55 n. ; on the cities I 
of Eastern Turkistan, 51* n. ; on | 
TSsh-Eab5t, 59 n. ; on towns buried ; 
by moving sands, 67,* 68* ; on 
Burnj Oghlan, 92 ; on the tombs 

of the Kliwajas, 125* : on small re- 
sidue of Moghuls still existing in 
Eastern Turkistan, 127*; on Man- 
lik, 7 n. ; on rains of ancient towns 
in Eastern Turkistan, 11 12 n.; 
on the word Tupchdk, 260 n. ; on 
the Ilak Khans, 287 11 . ; on the 
name of Babdaghan, 294 n. ; on 
dam-giri, 413 n. 

Bendall, Professor, on Jndna-Kdsyapa. 
415 II. ; on the Jdtalias, 416 n. 

Bengal, Humayun defeated by Shir 
Shah Sur, 16.* 

Bernier, French traveller on island of 1 

Lanka, 429 n. \ 

Bhaniyar, ruins of temple at, 427 n. , 

Bhira, town of, 406 and 11 . 

Bhirbal, district of, 22.* 1 

Bias Kiver, the, 481. , 

Bidakan, 461. 

Biddulph, Col. J., on Kature, the 
rulers of Chittal, 104 n. ; on load- 
carrying sheep, 408 «. 

Biljavan, 24, 

Biloeh frontier, the; use of the word 
Turk on, 90.* 

Biluchi, Sir H. Yule and. 77.* 

Bilur (or Bolor) hill country, invasion 
of. 12* ; see also Balnr. 

Binakat (Shahrukhia), 289 n. 


Birilash, brother of Tahir Khan, 82. 

Birkeh-i-Ghurian, 41. 

Bish Baligh, territory of, 288. 

Bishbalik (pi Bishbdligh). city or ‘ town ’ 
of, 58 * ; its situation, 62 * ; the 
Chinese and the name of, 61* ; (the 
Five Towns) the Toghuz Uighurs 
of, 93* ; (the modern Urumtsi) 100.* 

Bish Ka Mirza, 307, 316. 

Bishkand, battle at, 266. 

Blochmann, Professor, 89* ; and privi- 
leges granted by Chingiz Khan to 
ancestors of Amir Khudaidad, 54 n., 
55 n. 

Bogdo-T.Tla Mountain, in the Tian 
Shan, 112.* 

Bokhara. Mirza Haidar carried off to, 
9* ; taken by Baber, 10* ; seized by 
theUzbegs, 10*; in 1 232, Chaghatai 
and, 31* ; death of Borak at, 35* ; 
plundered and burnt by Abaka, :46* ; 
wars in. 154 ; conquered by Shahi 
Beg Khan, 158, 166; ruled by Ubaid 
Ullah Khan, 206 n , 207 ; the Hzbeg 
driven out of, by Emperor Babar. 
245 ; marched against by Ubaid 
Ullah Khan, 259. 260; during reign 
of Ubaid Ullah Khan. 283. 

Boldai, tribe of, 23. 

Bolor : see Balur. 

Borak (or Barak), great-grandson of 
Chaghatai, 34* ; invades Khorasan, 
35* ; death at Bokhara, 35.* 

Bower, Capt. Hamilton, birch-bark 
MSS. found near Kuohar, 70,* 71,* 
124* ; on the wild yak, 302 n. 

Bretschneider, Dr,, translation of the 
history of the Ming dynasty; on 
the Moghul Khans, 41*-46* ; on 
the ancient kingdoms of Karashahr 
and Kuchar, 62* ; ancient Taraz, 63 n. ; 
the Eiver Hi, 66 n. ; the work of Arab 
Shah, 79 ». ; on the history of Turfan, 
102*-106,* 113; on the Khans of 
Uigburistan, 123,* 124* : on the 
Sarigh Uighur, 9 ?i. ; Chinese names 
for Lake Lob, 12 n. ; on the Kangali 
tribe, 16 n. ; on the Karluk tribe. 
19 n. ; on the Kara Khitai capital, 
153 n . ; on the title Fuma, 278 n. ; on 
Ubaira-Subaira, 282 n. ; on the Ilak 
Khans, 287 ». ; the Eiver Jinuj, 
289 •». ; the Tie-Sie (Tarsa), 290 n. ; 
on Chang-ha-la (Jam Baligh), 291 n.; 
on country of the Yellow Uighurs, 
349 «. 

'■ Bridge of Stone,” the, 24 and n., 25. 

Briggs, Gen., and Firishta’s version of 
Mirza Haidar’s death, 22.* 

British and Foreign Bible Society : 
copies of the Tarihh-i-Eashidi in 
possession of, ix,, x. 

British Museum ; Erskine’s partial 
translation of the Taril:h-i-Rashidi, 
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in, y., y1., xi. ; copy of the TariTch- 
i-Ila-ilLidi at, ix. 

Buddliiats, the, known as Tarsi, 96* ; 
Uighuristan, centres of the, in 
Middle Ages, 118.* 

Bugha Khan (Afrasiah the Turk), 286, 
287 n. ; Bala-Sakun built by, 362 n. 

Bugham Issigh-Kul, 50. 

Builasli Khan, son of Uyak Sultan, 
161 . 

Bu Kutlugh, Amir Timur’s private 
secretary, 46, 47. 

Bulaji Dughlat, Amir, 7,* 26,* 118*, 
38, 51 n. ; sends after Manlik and 
her child, 6, 7 ; his territory, 7 ; sur- 
name of, 9 ; nine privileges grantetl 
to by Tughlnk Timur, 23, 5.5 ; intro- 
duces Islam, 153. 

Bulash (Tulash) Khan, 273. 

Buias, in Tibet, 410. 

Burhan-ud-l)in Kilij, Shaikh, 46. 

Bur Kapa, a Kubra chief, 418. 

Buruj Oghlan, son of Abulkhair Khan, 
92 ; his murder by Yunus Khan, 92, 
93, 116. 

Bustangir Mirza, 330. 

Buya, 179. 

Buyau Kuh, servant of Yunus Khan, 
87. 

Buyuu Pir Hasan, 231. 

Buzana, son-in-law of Khwaja Ali Ba- 
iiadur, 187. 

Buz-ghala Khana (the Iron Gate), 20 ». 

Cailac (Kitak), 288 «. 

Camels in the desert of Khotan, 295, 
301, 301 n. : hunted by Yais Khan, 
(37. 

Caraonas (the Chaghatais), Marco Polo 
on, 77*. 

Carpini, Plano, traveller in Asia, 117*, 
119* ,■ account of the Uighui's m the 
Middle Ages, 96*. 

Cathay ; see China. 

Central Asia ; Al ongr d rule during 
days of Chingiz, 115* ; intpcnetralde 
to European travellers tlien, 116*- 
118.* 

Chadir Kul, Eabiit (rest house) at, 58, 
346. 

Chagu. Amir, 29, 32. 

Chaghanian. country of, 177 ii. 

Chaghatai Khan (Cningiz’s second 
son), dominion of, 30* ; as a gover- 
nor, 31* ; his capital, 32* ; death of, 
32,* 33* ; and the province of Uig- 
huristan, 100* ; kingdom of, 2J3 ; 
the Dughlat army given to, 294. 

Chaghatai Khans ; western branch of 
the line of, 49*; genealogical table 
of the house of. facing p. 49*. 

Chaghatai, otherwise ‘ the Moghuls of 
India,' 2,* 3* ; branch of the Mongol 
dynasty, history of. as recorded in 


the Tarikh-i-SasMdi, 28,* 29*; other 
historians and the, 28,* 29* ; the 
line of, 28*-49* ; subordinate princes 
of, styled K/mn, 30* n. ; division of 
the realm of, 37* ; declining power 
of the Khtos, 39* ; two separate 
lines of Khans established, 40* ; call 
the Moghuls Jatali, 75*; called 
Karfcanas by the Moghuls, in 
return, 76* ; Kljwaja iSharif and, 
76 ; a branch of the Moghuls, 148 ; 
at enmity with the Moghuls, 172 ; 
and name of Babar Padishah, 173 ; 
overthrown by 81iahi Beg Khan. 
201, 206 ; part of Said Khan’s army, 
305 ; in India : Mirza Haidar’s ser- 
vices transferred to, 12* ; their re- 
treat after the battle ol Kanauj, 17,* 
18,* 476, 477 ; their flight to Lahur, 
47 1 — 480, 

Chak, family of, in Kashmir, 482 n. 

Chakui Barlas, 26. 

Chalish (Jalish) *owu of, 99,* 100* ; 
province of, 102* ; Benedict Goes 
and, 1 22* ; Kabak Sultan Oghlan 
taken to, 90. 

Chalish (Karashahr), 125; Mansur 
Khan's expeditions into, 128, 131 : 
see also Karashahr. 

Chalish, tribe of, 51. 

Chalish-Turfan : see Uighuristan, pro- 
vince of. 

Champa, inhabitants of Tibet, 407 and 
n., 408-410. 

Champa, people of Tibet, plundered 
by Mirza Haidar, 454. 

Chanak Bulak, 15. 

, Chang Chun, Chinese traveller, and 
I Bo-lu-dji (Bulaji Amir), 6 n.; the 
, Taoist monk, passage of the • Iron 
i Gate,’ 20 u. 

Chang-tan, or the Northern Plain of 
Tibet, 136 n. 

Chang-Te, the Chinese traveller, 60 n. ; 
and the Talk! defile, 20 n. 

Chapar, son of Kaidu, 35* ; succeeds 
to Kliiinate, 36* ; battles against 
Dava, 36* ; attacks Kabak, 37*. 

Charchan(d), 52. 

Charchan Kiver, 406. 

Cliargalik, village, 12 n. 

Chartara. tlie (mstrumeiit;, 139 a. 

Ch.iruchi. 86. 

Cliarun Clialak. battleat, 125, 131, 139, 
334. 

Chausa (Chapa Ghiit) Emperor Huma- 
yun defeated at, 470 and n , 471. 

Chekadalik, town of, 26. 

Chi-gn, the city of, 79 n. 

Chinab River, 406. 

China, tribute paid to, by the Khans 
of Moghulistan and the Dughlat 
Amirs, 63* ; the Mongols still called 
Tatais in. 88* ; Turfaii sends tribute 
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to, 103,* 107* ; expeditions of, to re- 
cover Kami, 104,* 105* ; counterfeit 
tribute missions to, 109* -111*; 
Mongol rule during days of Cbingiz, 
115*; known as Khitai or Cathay, 
152 u 

Chinese and the name of Bishhalik, 
61,* 62* ; the Khans of Kao-Chang 
and the, 94* ; ingots of silver ( Yuan- 
pao), 256 n. 

Chinese annals of the Sung and Y uan 
dynasties, on the town of Kara- 
Khoja, 100.* 

Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty (Ming SJit), on the history 
of Turfan, 102,* 108,* 113* : see also 
Bretschneider, Dr. 

Chingiz Kliau assigns his dominions to 
his four sons, 29*-31*; andMoghul- 
istan, 08,* 73* ; and Bishhalik, 62* ; 
partition of the empire gf, 100* ; puts 
H^,flz-ud-Din to death, 10 ; the ‘ Iron 
Gates ’ at the time of, 20 n. ; legal 
code of the Mongols instituted by, 
22 n. ; nine privileges granted by, 
23* ; seven privileges granted to the 
ancestors of Amir I^udaidad, 54, 
55 ; date of his death, 56 n. ; the 
Tar ah of, 70; divides kingdom 
among his four sons, 148, 293-4; 
history of his ancestors and de- 
scendants; see Ulus Arbaa; and the 
Kara-Khitai, 153 n. ; and Tai Yang 
Kh^n, 287 ; Khwarizm Shto and, 
288 ; sends an army to capture 
Kushluk, 292; subjugates the whole 
of Kashghar, 293 ; and Tangut, 360, 
361 n. ; his father ; see Timurchi ; 
his second son ; see Chaghatai. 

Chin Sufi, 204. 

Chin Timur Sultan, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 161. 

Chirdgh-Kush, the word, 218 n., 219, 

221 . 

Chir Kiver, battle of the, 116, 118. 

Chitral, iuvasious of, during reigns of 
Aba Bakr and Sultan Said, 65*; 
rulers of (Shah Katur), 104 n. ; 
known by the name of Palor, 385 n. 

Chitur, Emperor Babar takes, 402. 

Chuan Yuan, Chinese travellers, and 
the Zungars, 97* n. 

Chu, town of, 69. 

Chu Eiver, 50 n. ; the Kara-Khitai 
capital on, 152 n. 

Chu, the, officials in Balti, 422 n. 

Chunak, 357. 

Churchi, the, 88.* 

Citadel at Yarkand, built by Aba 
Bakr, 296-7 ; at Kasbghar, 304. 

Cities, sand buried, 295. 

Ckaranut (Ckurulas) : see Kuranas. 

Clavijo, Buy Gonzalez, 118* ; on the 
Kulugha Pass, 20 u. 


Coins : of Nazuk Shah, 20* n. ; of 
Kashmir, struck in Humayun’s name, 
24* ; ancieut Greek, obtained by Sir 
D. Forsyth from a submerged town, 
70*; Shah Eukh’s, "Gurkhan’ on, 
279 n. ; of Kashmir, Mr. Eodgers 
on, 434 »., 487-491 ; brought to Said 
Khan by Mirza Haidar, 443. 

Colebrooke, Mr., and the Mulahida, 
218 n. 

Cowell, Prof., copy of the Tarihh-i- 
Rashidi in possession of, ix. 

Croix, Pe'tis de la, translation of the 
Zafar-Ndma, xiii., 85 n.; on the 
name Jatah, 75* ; on the legal code 
of the Mongols, 22 «. ; on Arhang, 
24 n. ; and Stili-Sarai, 24 n. ; on 
the Kerrnnai (trumpet), 34 n. ; on 
Faryab (Otrar), 44 a . ; .mid Kiit, 
45 n. ; number of Amir Timur’s ex- 
peditions against the Moghuls, 48 11 : 
see also Zafar-Kama. 

Cultivation in Kashmir, 425. 

Cunningham, Gen, A., on the town of 
Bhixa, 406 n. ; on the Champa sheep 
traders, 407 n. ; and Maryul, 410 n.; 
on Chu, 422 n. ; and Kos, 424 n . : 
on the temples of Kashmir, 427 n ; 
and tiie Indus at Uch, 431 n., 432 n. 

Cunningham, Capt. J. Davey, and 
Zorawar Sing, 458 n. 


Dkm Ali, Amir, 241, 247, 271, 306, 
307, 316, 325, 327, 421 ; campaign 
in Kashmir, 438-441. 

Dam-giri (Yds), the, in Tibet, 273 «., 
412 and »., 413 and n . ; Sultan Said 
Khan’s death from, 137 and n., 446. 

Dana Kukildash, Shiih, 319 ; Aba 
Bakr’s treatment of, 321. 

Daiidana (Sind) Eiver, 431. 

Dauel, fort of, 489. 

Danibeg. the Georgian traveller, and 
dust showers, 69* n, 

Danishmaiijah, of the house of Oktai, 
37.* 

‘‘ Dar al Islam ” (the Seat of Islam), 
52. 

Darazukhan, 354 : see Badakhshan. 

Darband-i-Ahanin (Iron Gate), pass of, 
20 «., 21 n., 179, 245. 

Darugha, Amir, 316, 321. 

Darugha, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Darvisb Muhammad Kara Tagh, Mau- 
lana, 460, 463. 

Dashmand, messenger named, 46. 

Dasht-i-Khizr, given to Juji Khan, 
293. 

Dasht-i-Kipebak, subdued by Kasim 
Khan, 207 ; Abulkhair Khan in, 92 ; 
given to Juji Khan, 293 ; Kasim 
Khan ruler of the, 82, 133, 273 ; the 
Uzbeg Kazak leave the, 135; Baran- 
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(Ink Khan in power, 154. 163 ; Abul- 
khair Khiin master of, 272. 
Daslit-i-KuIak, 267. 

Daiid Khwaja. Amir, 31, 36. I 

Daulat Nigar Khanim, wife of Mtiham- I 
mad Haidar Mir 2 a, 88. I 

Daulat Shah, 28. ; 

Daulat Sultan Khi'miru. lOS, IIS, 156, 
356; mart led to Timur Sultan, 160; 
daughter of Yunus Khan, 351-2. 
Daulat Sultan Sakaiij, marries Ya’s 
Khan, 64. 

Dava (son of Borak). reign of, 35,* 36* ; 
hia battles with Chapar, 36* ; death 
of, 36.* 

Dava Khan Padishah (DavS Sahan), 
tomb of, 299, 300. , 

Dazak Bulbul, place called, 29. 
Deguignes, work of ; on the house of 
t'haghatai, 28* ; on the legal code of 
the Mongols, 22 a. 

Delhi, sacked by Dava. 36*; IMoghul.' 
•still living in neighbourhood of, 12S* ; 
captured by Hindiil Mirzii, 47ih 471 ; 
retaken by Katuran Jlirza, 471. 

Desert (or ‘ steppe ’) in Moghulistan, 
55* ; central, of Alti-Shtihr, 66,* 67*. 
Desert.s to the oast .and .lOutU of Kiish- 
ghar and Khotan, 290. 

Desideri, Jesuit missionary, on Tibet, 
13.) 11 

Digar I’a.ss, 445 n. 

Dili Biizilr, village uf Khntlaii, 219. 
DilsLiid Aglia, Princess. 42 ; her mar- 
riage with Amir Timur, 43. 

Div Sar. district of Kashmir, 428 and n. 
Diigras, expedition to Tibet, under 
Zoriiwar (ring, in 1841, 4.5S n.. 461 n. 
V’Ohsaon, work of, and the house of 
Chaghatai, 28* ; on tin- iiihahitunis 
of Mugluilistan, 73*; and the name 
Tatar, 84* n.. 85* ; and the Chin- 
hnilji . 289 11 . ; Cliristians and Budd- 
jii.-t niniik.s. 290 )i. ; on city of Bdla- 
Siikun, 362 n. 

Dowson. I’rof, 87* n ; cpi^i d.- of the ■ 
battle of Kaiiaiij translated fruiii 
TnritJi- i-Jiashkli. viii. I 

Dowaira, fortress of. 79 n. \ 

iJrohiia, the, 409 n. \ 

Dusrhliit tribe; Jlirzd Haidar a mem- , 
her of, 3*; mixed witli Turki tribes. 
4*; tlie Amirs of Eastern Turki-tan, 
7*. 39* ; the latter province given to 
the house of. 33* ; genealogical table 
of the Amirs of, .59* ; Mamralai 
Suyah under administration of. 75; 
given to Chugliat.ii Khan, 294 ; 
commanded by Sayyid Muhammad | 
Mirzii at siege of Kashghar. 30.5. 306. | 
Dughlat .Vmirs ; jay tribute to ( 'hma. | 
6.1': in power m Alti-Shahr. 99*; ' 
entrusted witii the province of j 
Mangalai Suyah.” 100*. i 


Dukhtui, family of the, 306, 307 

Dukhtui Sharawal, Amir, 6, 7. 

Dnlan, 183. 

Duldi tribe, 55 n. 

Dulpa (Dukpa), tribe of Champa called, 
409 and n., 411, 412 417. 

Dust Ali Chulak, 224. 

Dust Muhammad Khan, son of Isan 
Bugha Khan, Klianship of, 88-90 ; 
his death, 91, 98 ; marries the widow 
of Saniz Mirza, 99, 102; Lis great 
stature, 99 ; Aba Bakr pays respects 
to, 252. 

Dust Xasir, Amir, 260. 

E.xrle’s ‘Philology of the English 
Tongue,’ 91,* 

Ebi Nor, Lake, 53.* 

Ebuskun, Chaghatai’s widow, 33 * 

L'leuths, the. 97* n. 

Elliot’s ‘ History of India extract 
from the I'aril.h-i-Rashidi in, viii. 

Ellis, Jlr. A. G., and the term Ttljih, 

; 90.* 

1 Encampments of the Moghuls : see Aid. 

. Enigmas, introduced by Maulani'i 
I !?haraf-ud-Din Yazdi, 84. 

, Erdmann, I)r., on the Kurana.s tribe 
' (Ckuranut), 76,* 77*; the Mongol 
! originally ooiinccted with the Turk, 

' 78* /i. ; and Ba.shid-ud-Din’s list of 

, Mongol tribes, 16 n.; on the title 
I Kurkitni, 278 n., 279 a. 

■ Erskine, Mr. 5V., the historian, 2,* 
89*; his partial translation of the 
Tarihli-i-Rushidi, v., vi., xi., 4* ?i., 
479«. ; Mirzti Haidar wounded at 
Fattehpur Sikri, 17* n; date of the 
recovery of Kabul by Huinayun, 
25* ; on Mirzii Haidar’s personal 
characteristics. 26*; History of India, 
■ I' . f . (hatai, 

. '1 ■ a; .. 1 ■ 7 n . ; 

ou the Jatah stone, 32 33 ii . ; tile 

Tumli of the Moghul tribes, 22 n; 
and Kut, 4.5 «. ; the twelve privileges 
granted by Chingiz Khan to the 
ancestora of Amir Khudaidad, 54, 
55 «; the chief computers of the 
astronomical tables (Zik Kurkan), 
.59 n . 60 n ; on Shir Kuli, 60 ; 
and Masiki (Yangi), 79 80 n.; 

on Muhammad Haidar Miiza’s rule. 
98 n. ; tshiihi Beg and the siege 
of Kclat. 102 n. ; on Mirzii Sultan 
Husain, 193 n. ; on Sin (Sibi), 
202 n : on Shahruklii coin, 202 ii . ; 
ou the word Sunlar. 203 n. ; ou the 
Kizil-bdsh, 214 n. ■ History of India, 
the Emperor Baiiar and Shah 
Ismail, 246 n., 247; ou the gaz 
(measure), 2.56 n . ; the Kazak and 
their .Sultans, 272 ii. 

Erskiue’s History of India under the 
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Moghnh ; extracts and comments of, 
the Tarihh-i-Rashidi, vi., vii. ; and 
the succession of the Moghul Khans 
from the time of Isan Bugha, 40*- 
47* 

European travellers ; Central Asia im- 
penetrable to, during the period of 
Mirza Haidar’s history, 116*-118.* 

Excavations (Kazik), hy Mirza Aba 
Bakr, 255 256-7, 29d. 

Fakheuddin, KhwSja, a merchant, 76, 
77. 

Fakir Ali, 387. 

Fakih ibn Bakr, tomb of, in Kashghar, 
301. 

Famine in Hisar, 262. 

Farah, Muhammad Husain Kurkin in, 
201, 205-6. 

Furghana, 8 9 «. ; a possession of the 

Khins of Moghulistan, 52*; Isan 
Bugha Khan’s incursion, 85 ; pro- 
vince of, 87 «. ; capital of : see Akhsi ; 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza and, 110; 
taken by Shahi Beg, 130 ; Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s advance on, 132 ; raided 
Ijy Muhammad Kirghiz, 134; at- 
tack and conquest of, by Sayyid 
Muliammad Slirza, 140, 239-41 ; 
quarrels and disputes between the 
sons of Mirzi Omar Shaikh Kurkin, 
154, 173; Aba Bakr and, 248 ;• see 
also Andijan ; province of Said Khan 
and, 276, 284-6 ; joined on to Mavara- 
un-Nahr, 282; Mir Vali and, 320; 
plundered hv the Kirghiz, 367. 

Farhid Aberdl, 32, 34. 

Firs, Yunus Khan journeys in, 85. 

Fiiryab (Farab), 44. 

Fattehpur Sikri, Humavun shot at, 
17* n. 

Fatwd, Mirza Aba Bakr’s use of, 258-9. 

Ferebr (Farab), 170 n. 

Fergusson, Mr., on the Martand temple, 
427 n. 

Fildi-i-Ahwat, book celebrated in Kash- 
mir, 435, 436. 

Finakand (Shahrukhia), 289 and n. 

Firishta, the historian, 19,* 29,* 246 
247 n. ; on the Kiazi tribe of Af- 
ghans, 21,* 22*; on the death of 
Mirza Haidar, 22* ; on the Sultans 
of Kashmir, 433 n. ; account of Mirza 
Haidar’s invasion of Kashiuir,441 »., 
442 n. ; on Kimrin Mirzi’s beliaviour 
to Mirza Haidar, 474 n.; on Indra- 
kot, 485 n. ; history translated by 
C. J. Eodgers, 487. 

Firman, country of, 42. 

‘ Five Cities’ (Bishbalik), 61,* 62* n. 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, and towns buried 
by moving sands, 67* ; on sand- 
buried towns of Lob and Katak, 
11 n., 12 n. ; on ancient Greek coins 


I 
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obtained from a submerged town, 
70*; mission to Kashghar in 1873, 
vii., 408. 

Fort built on Tuman Kiver by Aba 
Bakr, 285-6. 

Fort at Yarkand, built by Aba Bakr, 
296-7. 

Fraser, Mr. James, on Faridb, 44 n . ; 
on the KizObash, 214 n. 

Fruit, in the provinces of Kashghar 
and Khotan, 303. 

Fu-ma, the title, 278 n. 

Gabelextz. Professor von der, and the 
Hazaras. 80*. 

Gadai Mirza, 307. 

Gadai Piri, 226. 

Gakars, tribe of, 479 n., 480 n. 

Gang (Ganges) Kiver, 406. 

Ganges, battle of. at KanauJ, 471-477. 

Gauhar Shah Begum, 193. 

Gauhar Shiid Agha, wife of Sliah Rukli, 
83 «. 

Gaz (measure), 256 n„ 286 11 ., 426 n. 

Geta, the word : see ‘ Jatah.’ 

Ghajdaviin, iort of, 201. 270 ; battle of, 
10,* 281. 

Ghar-baligh ; see Bala-Sakun, 

Ghar-balik: see Kara Khitai. 

Ghayyas-ud-Din : see Barak Khan. 

Ghazna, 356. 357 ; Sultiiu Nasir Mirzii, 
governor of, 264. 

Ghazni, taken hyDava, 36*; Jahangir 
Mirza in, 19C. 

Ghias-nd-Din Jamshidi.Maulana, 60 n. 

Ghor Khar (wild ass). 347 n. 

Ghund, a district of Badakhshan, 353. 

Ghnri, hills of, Babar Padishah’s flight 
to, 175, 176. 

Ghuri Barlas, Mir. 140, 241, 247, 271, 
452 ; death of, 280, 

Girai Khan, 272 n. 

Gmelin, tlie Kiissian savant, and the 
Mongol lace in general, 81.* 

Goes, Benedict (Portuguese mission- 
ary), travels of, in China, 1603-4, 
109,* 111,* 122.* 123.* 

Golab Sing, the Dogra Eajab of 
Kashmir, 458 n. 

Gold mines in the Champa districts of 
Tibet. 409 n., 411, 412 and n. 

Grigorieff, Prof, uses the Tarihh-i- 
Bashidi, viii. ; on the name Mongol 
(or Mogol), 74* n. ; on the Kalmaks, 
97.* 

Grijmailo, the Russian traveller, 113.* 

Guga (Gugeh), district of Tibet, 406 
and n., 410 and n., 456-8, 457 n . ; fort 
and villages in, 411, 412. 

Gujarat (Gujarab), 25. 

Gujrat, invaded by Emperor Humayun, 
470. 

Gulak, 24. 

Gnl Bagh, palace of, 346. 
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(inli-zintlan, village called, 24 n. 

(iulja Biislii, y04 ii. 

(iurgan (Gur Khsin) : see Kurkani. 

Gut Khan, 288-291 ; takes Bala-Sakun, , 
363. ! 

Guzida, the, 293. j 

Guzrat, captured by Emperor Huma- 
yun, 402. 

Habib, Shaikh, 194 ; tomb of, in 
Kiishghar, 301, 304. 

Habib Ullali, Khivaja, 216, 217. 

Habiba Sultan Khanish, 140, 192, 207, 
268. 

Hafiz, brother of Mir Kambar, 307. 

" Hafiz Magas-i-sag,” Man.our Khan’s 
reader, 128, 129 n. I 

Hafiz Miram, 207, 209. 

Hafiz-iid-Din, 235 ; put to (loath, 10. | 

Haft Dell ; see Yatikand. 

Haft ILlim, the, 120,’' 121.’*' 

Haidar Andarkhudi, Amir, 30. 

Haidar Kharsuz, Maulana, 223. i 

Haidar Mirza (author’s grandfather) | 
sends Amir Abdul Kudus against , 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 103 ; battles with 
Yunus Khan against Mirzii Aba 
Bakr, 104-107 ; dift’erence with 
Yunus Khun at Aksu, 109-111; 
attacks Abii Bakr Mirzii and is taken 
prisoner. Ill, 112; waits on YMnus 
Khiin on his (death-bed, 115 : see also 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
Haidar, Mirzii, the only historian of 
the Moghuls, vi,, xv.. I,*" 2* ; com- 
pared with Baber, 3’' ; member of 
the Dughlat tribe. S’* ; language of, ' 
i * ; the Tarihh-i-Rashidi, summary 
of, 4’'-27’'‘ ; full name and designa- ' 
tiou, 8* ; birth and de-cent. i )* ; 
early life, O’" ; enters Emperor ! 
Baber’s household, 10’*' ; follows ) 
Sultan Ahmad (his uncle) to 
Andijdn, ll"*; enters the service of 
Sultiin I8aid, 11,’*' 12,* 25*'; transfers 
his Si rvices to the Oliaghatais in 
India, 12”; invades the Balur bill 
country, 12* ; campaign ag.iinst 
Badaklishiin. 12*; invu.-ion of Ladak, 
Kashmir and Baltistan, 13’*' ; starts 
to destroy the great temple at Lassa, 
14* ; returns to L.idak, 15* ; winters 
at Badakhshiin, 16* : appointed 
Governor of the Punjab 1538, 16“ ; 
an adherent of Huii.ayun, 17* ; at ! 
tile battle of Kanauj. 17* ; wounded '■ 
at F.dtehpur 8ikri, 17*»i. ; invasion 
and administration of Kashmir, 17*- 
20* : invasion of Ladak in 1543, 20* ; 
attacks Ivishtawar and other pro- 
vinces in 1548. 21* ; on the Niazi 
tribe of Afghutis, 21“ ; his death, 
22*. cstim.ite of hi- chaiucter l»y 
various historians, 22*-27* ; history 


of the Dughlat Amirs, 39* ; no men- 
tion in his history of intercourse with 
China, 63*; on Alti-Sliahr, 64,* 65*; 
analysis of the chiefs of Sultan Said’s 
army, 66* ; description of tlie over- 
whelming of Katak, 67.* 68 *, 12 n. ; 
on Jatah (Moghulistan), 75*; the 
Moghul Ulus a separate people from 
the Turks, 82* ; the word Turk used 
by him in a non-racial sense, 84* ; 
on Cighuristan, 100,* 101* ; suc- 
cessors of in Kashmir, 126,* 127* ; 
difficult task of writing the story of 
the Moghul Khakans, 2 , Tarikh- 
i-Bashidi, reasons for being so- 
called, 3, and personal history re- 
corde(l therein, 3, 4 ; and use of 
‘ Jatah,’ 45 n. ; number of Amir 
Timur’s expeditions against Mo- 
ghuls, 48 n. ; twelve privileges of, 
56; and the district of Sarigh- 
Kul, 54* ; the climate of Moghul- 
istan, 54,* 55* ; and battles of the 
Moghuls, 56* ; on the ‘ cities ’ and 
‘ towns ’ of Moghulistan, 57*-60* ; 
his chronology imreliaide, 68 n, ; 
war against country of Balur, 135, 
142, 384-6 ; holy war on the country 
of Tibet, 135, 136, 417-419 ; in- 
vasion of Kashmir, 136 ; sent to 
Ursang (Lassa), 136 ; goes to Aksu, 
142, 143 ; and Muhammadi Barlas, 
145 n. ; his love of music, 147 n. ; 
history of the Moghul Khakans 
as recorded in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 
148-151 ; date of his birth, 152 ; on 
the Kara Khitai country, 152 n. ; 
gives his father’s pedigree, 153 ; 
marries the daughter of Sultan 
Khan, 101, 280, 341 ; subject to 
hemorrhoids soon after birth, 157, 
158 ; living in Bokhara, 207 ; his 
teacher, Hafiz Miram, 207, 209; fare- 
well interview with his father, 207- 
209; Shahi Beg Khan orders his 
destruction, 210, 211; escape to 
Mirza Khan in Badakhshan, 215- 
221, 227, 228 ; accidents to, 216, 
227 - 8 ; and the Chiragh - Kush, 
218 n. ; his reception at Kabul by 
the Emperor Babar, 228-230 ; meets 
Said Khan, 229, 421 ; Babar Padishah 
and his followers, 244, 268 ; Emperor 
Biibar’s affection for, 267 ; the cam- 
paign of Hisar, 268 ; stricken with 
fever at Samarkand, 268 ; goes to 
Andijan, 268 ; rank of Kurkani con- 
ferred on, by Said Khan, 269, 278- 
79 ; entrusted with the affairs of 
Said Khan’s army, 269, 270; en- 
trusted to care of Khwaja Ali, 
275; with Said Klife’s army before 
Kufligbar, 30b ; at the siege of 
Yaiigi-Hisiir, 316 ; transcribes pam- 
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phlet by Hazrat 3Iaulana, 342 ; 
accident to, near Kiiah^bar, 343; 
sent to Mausur Khan as a hostage, 
343, 345 ; stays in Kashgliar, 355 ; ; 
and the Kirghiz in Moghulistan, ' 
374-5, 377; friendship with Shah | 
Muhammad Sultan, Baba Sultan i 
and, 382-4 ; second expedition to ! 
Badakhsban, 3SS ; visits Khwaja ’ 
Muhammad Yusuf. 390 ; goes to i 
Aisu with Eashid Sultan, 393—1; 
Said Khan’s illness, 394 ; meets . 
Khw'aja Kura at Lahur, 399, 400 ; ' 
on Ladak as a country, 410 n. ; his 
remedy for dam-girt, 413; on the ' 
trild kiitds, 417 : besieges the ea.stle ! 
of Mutadar, 41S ; at Kashmir, 421, 
423-4 ; campaign in and retreat ; 
from Kashmir, 437 -441 : niecTing 
with Said Khiin on his return, i 
443 ; enters the Khan’s personal ' 
service, 133, 443-145 ; invasion of \ 
Tibet, 444 ; march towards Ursang, ; 
454-459 ; stays in Maryul, 460 ; | 
sends gifts to Eashid Sultan, 461 ; ' 
in Bulti, 461. 4G2 ; crosses from | 
Tibet to Badaklislian, 464-7 ; goes j 
to Kabul, 467 ; left in charge of 
Puu)ab, 469 ; urged by Kamrau i 
Mirzii to return to Lahur. 472-3 ; ! 
Emperor Humayuii and, 473-4. 478- I 
480; at the battle of the G,inges, | 
475-477 ; origin of his ixpcdiuoa 
to K.ishrair. 481-2; conquest of 
Kashmir, 483-8* ; Kishtwar, 488; 
captures the fort of Danel, 489; 
sends presents to Islam Shiili, 489. 

Haidar Eazi, on the deatli of Ab lul 
Latif. 121* n. 

Haidar, Shaikh, on the Kizilbash, 2 14 n. 

Hai Shan (or 4Vu Tsung); see Kuluk. 

Haithon of Gorigos, on the kingdom of 
Tarsal. 291 it.; on wild camel in 
Khotan, 301 n. 

Hiiji, joins Mirzii Haidar, 460, 482. 

Hiiji Barkis, Amir, 16 ; Amir Timur 
intrigues with. 17, 18 ; killed, 19. 

Hiiji Beg of the tribe ot Arkeniit, 16, 
34. 

Haji Kasim, Maulanii, 396. 

Haji Mahmud Shiili Yasuri, 18. 

Haji Mirzii, 307, 312, 326 

Hiiji Muliammad Shayistah, battle with 
Amir SayyiJ All, 75, 76. 

Hakas ; Sir H. Huworth and the i)eo 2 >le 
called, 93* n. 

Hakk Bardi Begjik, Mir, 78. 

Hakk Kdzar Divana, 309. 

Hakk Kazar Kughuchi, 309. 

Halmau (Helmaud) Eiver, 231. 

Ham (or Hart) in Tibet, 410 ; province 
of, 455, 456 n. 

Hamdami. adherent of Amir Husain, 
3,5 


Kami ; see Kamiil. 

Haini, captured by Sultiin .Vli, 104,* 
105* ; province dependent on Turfiin, 
124* ft. 

Hamid, Amir, 19, 26, 27 ; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28 ; his death, 

31. 

Hamid Ullah Mustaufi, the Tarihh-i- 
Guz/da of, 151. 

Hamza Sultan, Uzbeg chief, 178, 
179 ft., 217 It., 238 ; defeated and 
killed bv Biibar Padishah, 243-5, 
248, 250,' 268. 

Hang (or Hang Satu), defile of, 423 n. 

Harimulk Salduz, 4:-!. 

Hasan Divana, 461. 

Hasan Sulriin. 66. 

Hasan Yiizdi, Mir, 396. 

Hiishishin (Ismailij a .■inct of Shiahs, 

218 ft. 

Hasht Bilusht, Kiosk of SiiUiin Yakub. 
429. 

Hati Khan, 480 and n. 

Hayton, Prince of Gorigos, Armenian 
author, 96.* 

Hazaras, the (hill tribes), 30,* 31* ; 
of Afghanistan, their descent. 80,* 
82* ; home of, 83,* 91* ; of Kodak, 
46 ; of Badakhshan, 221. 

Hazara country, sub-tribes still nourish- 
ing in, under the name of Mongol or 
Mangal, 127.* 

Hazara highwaymen, 197 ; Shalii Beg 
Khan’s expedition against, 231, 233. 

Hazara mountains, 200. 

Haziirajiit, 354. 

Haze piteuumonon in Eastern Turki- 
stan, 303 n. 

I Hazrat Afiik, the celebrated saint, 
125.* 

Hazrat Begum, shrine of, buried by 
sand, 67.* 

Hazrat Ishan, 213, 396. 

Hazrat Kliwaja Ahmad, tomb of, 369 n. 

Hazrat Khwiija Hasan, 67. 

Hazrat Khwaja Khavand Mahmud 
Shahab-ud-Dm : see Xurii, Khwaja. 

Hazrat Makhdumi Kuril, see Kurd, 
Khwaja. 

Hazrat Maulana Muhammad Kazi, 
! 211-15 : escapes with Mirzii Haidar 

to Badakhshan, 215-21 ; miracles 
performed by, 277-9 ; death of, 341-2. 

Hazrat Shahiib-ud-Din Khwaja Kha- 
vand Mahmud, 299. 

Herat (Heri), Muhammad Husain 
Kurkan at, 9* ; the capital of Sultan 
Abu Said, 81 ft. ; celebrated garden 
' at, 83 ft. : capital of Khorasan, 
193 n., 195 ; attacked by Shalii Beg 
Khan, 202, 205 ; Shah Ismail 

returns to, 235 ; famous kiosks in, 
429. 

Hibat Shira Sut, tribe, 67. 
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Hidayat Ulla, Kliwaja Hazrat Atak, 
the celebrated saint, 125.* 

“Himar,” epithet of, applied to the ! 
tribe of Barlas. 146. 

Hindal Mirza. 3SS, 389, 478, 48.3, 4S4 ; i 
marches against Delhi, 470. ! 

Hindu Ivush, passes of, 200. 

Hindushah, 36. 

Hindustan, Emperor Babar decides to . 
invade, 201 ; Babar Padishah pro- ' 
eeeds to, 357 ; Baba Sultan in, 381 ; : 
Khwaja Xura’s journey to, 398-9; ! 
source of rivers of, 406 ; the Champa 
traders to, 408 ; the Eai or Eaja of, 
454 a . ; Jlirza Haidar goes to, 467. 

Hisar, Baber’s attempts on, 10* ; 
Baber’s retreat to, 10,* 132, 175, 238 ; 
Shilhi Beg’s campaign against, 130 ; | 
in possession of Khusrau Shah, 163, I 
164, 174; lavaged by Shahi Beg ‘ 
Khan. 167, 170, 178 ; advance of j 
Shahi Beg Khan on, 176’; Uzbeg 
.Sultans in, 245, 248 ; Emperor I 
Buber at, 260, 261, 268; falls into | 
hands of Moghuls, 261-2; famine ; 
in, 262 ; taken by X^baid Ulluh from i 
the Jlogliuls, 262-3; L'baid X.'llah : 
Klnin sets out for, 2S2. 

Ilisiir Shadman, town of. 216 ; battle 
at. 132. 

Hitien Tsang, and sand-buried towns, 
67*-69* ; and the name Su-Yeh, 

8 n. ; and the Iron Gates, 20 n. 

Hiung Xu. the (a Turki race), 87* « 

Hoernle. Dr., on MS. discovered by 
Captain Bower, 124 n. 

Ho-lo-lo Kia, town of, a sand heap. ■ 
67.* 

Horses (ponies), killed by the dam-giri. 
413, 455, 465 n. 

Howorth, Sir H., xiv., xv. ; Historij 
uf the yiongoU, Mirza Haidar's data ! 
referred to in, vii. ; work of, and the 
house of Chaghatai, 28* ; on the 
inhabitants of Moghullstan, 73,* 
74* n. ; the common origin of the 
Mongol and the Turk, 78* n. ; the 
name Gypsey a corruption of Egypt- 
ian, 90* II . ; on the Turki tribe of 
Kliazars, 21* n . ; on the specihe 
tiibe Alemauni, 91* n. ; on the 
people called Hakus, 93* n. ; on 
remnants of the Mongols still exist- 
ing in nortliern Hazara country, 127* 
and H. ; on the Karai (or Karait) 
tribe, 16 n. ; on the six tribes form- 
ing the ‘ Kunkurat ’ confederacy, 
16 )i. ; on the Kankali tribe, 16». ; 
uu the Karluk tribe, 19 w. ; on the 
Yuzdl:, 22 n. ; on ancient Turaz, 
63 11 , ; on the sons of Abulkhair 
Khan, 92 n, 116 on the T'zheg 
gi 'Vernmenr, 206 ?i.; on the duties 
of the AtiiliL, 222 n . ; on the Say- 


yid and Sayyidata, 239 n ; on Mir 
Xajm, 260 n. ; on the Kazak and 
their Sultans, 272 n. ; account of the 
Uzbeg Shaiban in Mavara-un-Nahr, 
283 n. ; and the meaning of Noyau, 
292 n. ; and situation of the city of 
Bala-Saknn, 363 n. 

Huchu (Hochou), 404 n. 

Huchu Salar, 404. 

Hujra, the mouth of the Baris Kaun 
Pass, 350. 

Huma (a mythical bird), 400 ». 

Humayun (Emperor), son of Baber, 4* ; 
defeated in Bengal, 1538, 16* ; de- 
feated by Shir Sha'h Sur, 16* ; and 
the battle of Kanauj, 17* ; his life 
attempted at Fattehpur Sikri, 17* n . ; 
return from exile, 23,* 24* ; coins 
struck in his name in Kashmir, 24* ; 
recovery of Kabul, 25* ; on the 
throne of Badakhshan, 387 ; vibited 
by Khwaja Nura. 398 ; the Khwaja 
slighted by the Emperor, 399 ; suc- 
ceeds his father Babar Padishah on 
the throne of Hindustan, 402 ; com- 
mencement of his dow'nfall, 469; 
defeated by Shir Khan at Chausa, 
470, 471 ; battle of the Ganges, 471- 
477 ; and Mirza Haidar, 473-4, 478- 
480 ; flight to Lahore, 477-9 ; goes 
to Irak, 484 ; coins of, 487. 

Husain, Amir ; pursues the army of 
Jatah, 26; battle with the army of 
Jatah, 27-29 ; conference with Amir 
Timur, 29-31 ; the battle of the 
Mire, 31-36. 

Husain Barlas, Shah, 70, 71. 

Husain Fasl Khwaja, tomb of, in 
Kashghar, 300, 301. 

Husain Khalifa, son of Ustiid Ali Kuli, 
475. 

Husain ilansur, 450. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 93, 108. 

Husain Sultan, 472. 

Husn Nigiir Khanim, 89, 99. 


Ibbetson, Mr. Denzil, on the words 
Turk and Aloghul, 89*-91*, 128*; 
and the Kizilbtish, 214 n. 

Ihir-Sihir, 282 n. 

Ibn Ali Muhammad Koshji, 60 n. 

Ibn Batuta, Moorish traveller, on 
Tirmiz, 338 n. 

Ibn Dast, an author of the tenth cen- 
tury, and Khakiin, 21 n. 

Ibn Haukal, 86* ; and Faryab, 44 n. 

Ibrahim, Mir, .son of Pir Haji Kunji, 
86, 241, 265. 

Ibrahim Barlas, 108. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Aoghan Sultiin, 
357. 

Ibrahim, son of Makhtum Khanim, 
91. 
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Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Said Khan, 
375, 467. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Shah Kukh, 
85 n. 

Idegu, brother of Amir Haji, 19. 

Idol temples in Tibet, 416 ; of Kashmir, 
426 and n. ; 427 n. 

Idrisi mentions Tibetan Turks, 86,* 
87.* 

Ila River, 3G6. 

Ilak-Khans (Kara-Khans), rulers of 
the Karlughi Uighurs, 94* ; dynasty 
of the, 287 n., 288 n . ; kingdom of 
the, 360 ; capital of the, 361 m , 363. 

Ikhdl Xdma Jahangir i, the, of Mutamad 
Khan, vi. 

Ilchi Bugha, 45, 49. 

Hi (Allah) River, 66 ». 

Ili-balik; the “Karlughi” Uighurs 
at, 93* : see also Bishhalik. 

Jlh or llah, the word, 288 n. 

II Khwaja: see Isan Bugha. 

Ilkijin tribe, the, 16 n. 

Ilyas, son of Makhtum Khanim, 91. 

Ilyas Khwaja Khan, 34 ; his last days, 
38. 

Ilyas Khwaja Oghlan, son of Timur, 
22, 23 ; encamped at Tash Arighi, 
26 ; Amir Timur decides to make 
war on, 27 ; is taken prisoner by 
Timur, 28. 

Ilyas Shih, brother of Amir Khudaidad, 

100 . 

Imad-ud-Din, Maulana, 396. 

Imak (or Aimak), people so called, in 
Khotan and Kashghar, 301. 

Imal, territory of, 288, 289. 

Imam Muhammad Fakih Bala, Sakuni, 
tomb of, 365. 

Imil Khwaja, son of Dava, 39.* 

Imil River, the, 53,* 366. 

Inaghu (Jumgan), 50 n. 

Inchumalik, son of Shard wal, 7. 

India, expeditions by Dava into, 36* ; 
north of ; the words Turl. and 
Moghul used at the present day in, 
89*, 90*, 128* ; see also Hindustan. 

Indus River, 431 and n. 

In-ghi-rh-cha, a chief of Turfan, 103*. 

lukirass tribe, the, 16 n. 

Irak (Persia), custom in the army of, 
53 ; Sultan Abu Said and, 81, 83, 
85 ; annals of kings of, 151 ; invaded 
by Shah Ismail, 154, 232 ; Shah 
Ismail returns to, 281 ; Sam Mirza 
at, 468 ; Emperor Humdyun in, 484. 

Iran, conquered by Chingiz Khan, 293. 

Irazan Barin, 73, 84 ; killed by Ulugh 
Beg, 74. 

Irlat, the_ powerful chiefs suppressed 
by Sultau Ahmad Khan, 121. 

Ir Nazar Khwaja, a noted Pir, 67 n. 

Iron Gate, the (Kuluglia Pass). 20 n., 
21 «., 26 : see also Darband-i-Ahanin. 


Irrigation ; in Moghulistau in 1253, 
60* ; in Turfan and Kara-Khoja, 
112*; in Turfan, by Vais Khan, 67. 

Irtish River, 366. 

Irtukbuka, war against Knblai, 34.* 

Isan Bugha Khan (son of Dava), 7* ; 
ascends the throne of the Chaghatai, 
37* ; invades Khorasan, 37* ; turns 
his steps towards Moghulistau, 39* ; 
identity of, 39,* 40* : Mr. Erskine 
and, 39*, 40* ; his wives, 6 ; reign of, 
6 n. 

Isan Bugha II., son of Vais Khan, 
73-75 ; separate principality of, 99* ; 
quarrels with Ids Amirs, 77-82 ; 
and Andijan, 81 ; fights against his 
brother Yunus Khan, 81, 82 ; reign 
of, 82 n. : incursions into Turkistan, 
Shash and Farghana, 85 ; helps Amir 
Sayyid Ali to defeat Yunus Khan, 
86; his death, 88; opposed by Yunus 
Khan, 172 ; and the Juji Sultans, 
272. 

Isan Daulat Begum, wife of Yunus 
Khan, 86, 94, 175, 197. 

Isan Taishi, 91 ; combats with Vais 
Khan. 65. 67; Ahmad Khtin’s battles 
with, 121. 

Isjijdh or Isbijdb (Sairam), provinco of, 
80 II., 171 n. 

Ishak Bahadur, 309. 

Ishak Sultan, 451. 

Iskandar Aoghan, Sultan, 402 ; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28. 31. 

Iskandar Beg, Persian autlior, 246 n., 
247 n. 

Iskandar Sultan, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 160. 

Iskandar Sultan, son of Sultan Said, 
14,* 15,* lli2,* 130; his birth, 340, 
.341 ; invasion of Kashmir, 136. 143 ; 
marries daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, 136. 

Iskandar, Sultan, son of Kutb-ud-Diu, 
433; marriesone of Muhammad Shah’s 
daughters, 441 ; holy war on Tibet, 
417, 454, 459 ; returns to Rashid 
Sultan, 465-6. 

Iskandar Tupchi, expedition to Kash- 
mir, 18,* 19,* 483. 

Islam, sons of Makhtum Khanini con- 
verted to. 91 ; Tughluk Timur’s 
conversion to, 10-15 ; introduced by 
Amir Bulaji, 153. 

Islam Shah (otherwise Salim) son of 
Shir Shah, 21,* 22.* 

Islam, Shaikh ul, 396. 

Ismail Khan, ruler of Kaslighar, 123.* 

Ismail, Shah, seven Turki tribes sup- 
porters of, 214 n ; kills Shahi Beg 
Khan, 226, 231-7 ; sends an ambas- 
sador to Emperor Babar, 238-9 ; and 
Khanziida liegum, 239 ; helps Babar 
Padishah, 243, 245, 246 n., 247 n,. 
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259, 260, 266, 281 ; returns to Irak, 
248 ; attacked by Sultan Salim, 281. 

Ismail Suit to, 451. 

Ismaili, a sect of Shialis. 218 n. 

Issigh-Kul Lake, 30,*“ 53,* 72, 75,7Sn.. 
79 »., 365 n., 366-7 ; monastery near, 
59 n. ; the Begjik Amirs in, 86; 
Said Klito at, 375. 

Itarji, the Amirs of. 51 ; family of, 307. 

Izzat Ullah, Mir, and the Jadah atone, 
33 71. 

Jahak (or Pak), 309. 

Jabar Birdi, Amir, 306. 336, 343-4 ; 
and Mansur Khan. 123-5 ; death of. 
127 ; joins Mirza Ala Bakr, 337-9. 

Jadah stone, superstition of the, 32 ■«., 
33 n. 

Jade-stone found in the Kara Tazghun, 
298; in the rivers of Khotan, 298,301 ; 
and in the rivers of Yarkand, 301. 

Jafar Sadil;, tomb of, 289. 

Jafar Tayyar, tomb of, 298. 

Jagirak. people called, 165 and «., 168. 

Jagirak, Mir Tali takes, 320. 

Jahangir Barlfis, 108. 

Jahangir Mirza, brother of Baber. 174, 
196, 197 ; expedition to Khorasan, 
199-200; death of. 201-2. 

Jahangir, Mirza, son of Miiza Abi 
Bakr. 32.8, 325, 330; marries Kha- 
dija Sultan Khanim, 161 ; settled at 
Sanju, 328-9 ; is brought to Said 
Khan, 329, 330. 

Jahangir. Emperor, and Timdg. 428 n. 

Jahangir. Prince, son of Timur, 154 ; 
defeats Kamar-ud-Din, 41. 42 ; battle 
at Karmina, 45 ; his illness, 46 ; and 
death, 47, 48. 

Jahangir Kuli, 470. 

Julian Kushai. the, of Juvaini, 86,* 119.* 

Jabto Shah. 464. 

Jai-Tuha, 343. 

Jaka, Mir, 308, 356. 

Jakir, servant of Mir Muhammad 
Shah, 72. 

.Talair, tribe of, 88,* 41, 45, 55 n. 

Jala (Sar Jiila). 24. 

Jalal, 226. 

.lalal-ud-Diii Barlas, 26. 

Jalal-ud-Diii. Maulana, 396. 

Jalil Shall, tomb of, 365. 

Jam, place called, 343. 

Jamal Agha, wile of Saniz Mirza, 88, 
89, 99, 102, 104. 

Jamal Khar, Shaikh, 112. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Shaikh, 5, 93; the de- 
struction of Katak, 11. 12n.; meets 
Tughluk Timur near Aksu. 12, 13; 
his death. 13, 94 ; captures Yunus 
Khan. 94. 

Jam Biiligh, battles at. 291 

Jam Giti Nuthdi. tlie, on Tibet, 403 ; 
on Kashgl ar. 294, and ii. 


Jan Ahmad Ataka (Atka Fakir), 244, 
267, 268, 459, 461, 463-5. 

Jana Kasupa, 415, 416. 

Janaka, Amir. 308. 382, 383. 

Janaka Mirza, 444. 

Jau Haidar Sultan, 276. 

Jan Hasan. 321. 

Jani Beg Akhta, 321. 

Jani Beg Khan, 82, 92, 159, 272, 283; 
puts Sultan Khalil Sultan to death. 
131. 183 ; driven out of Andijan, 132 ; 
keeps Rashid Khan a prisoner, 140 ; 
marries Kutuk Khanim, 160 ; Andi- 
jan given to, 169, 178; and Said 
Khan, 191 ; orders the release of 
Saiil Khan. 222-225; and Sayyid 
Itlnhammad Mirza, 241 ; defeated by 
Babar Padishah, 243, 248; and by 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 254 ; and the fort 
of Ghajdavan, 261 ; accident to, 264. 

Janish Khan, 276. 

Jaiiki Mirza, 248 n., 316. 

Jan Yafa, Amir, 192. 

Jaras, Amirs of, 79. 

Jaras, a prince of Moghulistan, 14. 

Jaras family, the, 308; dispute with 
the family of Begjik, 308-9. 

Jarib. the, a land measure. 286 n. 

Jarija (Chiria). town of, 295. 

Jarrett, Col., on the jarib, 286 n. 

Jurun, place called. 41. 

Jamra. in Kashmir, 439. 

Jatah. Petis de la Croix on the name, 
75* ; Timur and the three princes of, 
17, 18 ; army of put to flight, 25, 26 ; 
its defeat by Amir Timur and Amir 
Hussain. 27-29 ; the battle of the 
Mire, 31-36; siege of Samarkand, 
37 ; Amir Timur’s third invasion 
of. 41, 42 ; his fourth expedition 
into, 46, 47 ; and fifth expedition, 
48 n., 50 ; the Moghuls so called, 
by the Chaghatai, 148 : see aba 
Moghulistan. 

Jauhar (Indian) historian; on Hum- 
ayun, 17* n. ; and Mirza Haidar on 
his Memoirs of Uumayun, 25* ; on 
the battle of the Ganges, 476 n. 

Jauku (Zauka Pass). 350 and n. 

Jhilam River, 400 431 n. 

Jihun River, 17, 35. 366. 

Jiiiuj, battle at, 28;>. 

.Tobiiatlmagar i^Old Bliira), 406 n. 

John of Marignolli, 117* 

John. Fiiar, of Montccorvino. 96* ; and 
Tarsic cliaracters, 290 n. 

Johnson, Mr. \V. H,, on dust showers, 
69* n ; on the Yurung River, 298 n. 

Jones, Sir W., method of translitera- 
tion, xii. 

Jorjan (Charclian), 9 n. 

Jud, town in Moghulistan, 276 ; dis- 
trict of, ill Moghulistan, 364 and n., 
365. 
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Jud Kuzi, encampment of, 60.* 

Jud Kuzi Bashi, 82 n. 

Jugham Barlas, 19. 

Juji (or Tushi), eldest son of CMngiz, 
29,* 30*. 


Kaikobad, brother of Kaikhusru, 21 n. 
Kajar tribe, 214 n. 

Kajichak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 
Kaka, Mir, of the family of Barki, 
307. 

Kala-i-Zafar (fort), 220, 355 ; mins of, 
220 B., 221 n. ; residence of Khan 


Juji, the race of, 82, 92. 

Juji Klian, Chingiz Khan’s eldest son, 
273 ; kingdom of, 293. 

Juji Sultans, subservient to Baranduk 
Khan, 154: ; Abulkhair Khan and 
the, 272 ; reception by Said Khan, 
276. 

Jumgal (Jumgbal), place called, 365 n. ; 
encampment of, 60.* 

Jumilat-ul-Mulk, a Musulman, 31.* 

Jumla (Jamd) River, 431 and n. 

Jun (Jamna) River, 406. 

Jungar (or Zungariaj, country of, 31,* 
34.* 

Jurjan : see Charchan. 

Jusa (Chausa), 470 and n. 

Juvaini, Ala-ud-Din, author of the 
Jahdn Kushai; Ata-Mulk, the his- 
torian, 35* »., 86,* 293 n. ; on the 
title Gur-Khan, 279 n. ; names for 
Cliristians and Buddhist monks, 
290 n. 

Juvain, plain of, 19 n. 

Kabak, son of Dava, 36,* 104,* 3; 
attacked by Chapar, 37.* 

Kabak Sultan Oghlan, son of Dust 

? ^Muhammad, 90, 91 ; murder of, 95. 

Kabaka, battle at, 65. 

Kaba Matan, place called, 28. 

Kabikalar, 375, 376 and n. 

Kabil Shah Oghlan raised to the rank 
of Khan, 29-31. 

Kabir Ali, Amir (Sayyid Ali Hama- 
dani), 432 ; death of, 433 n. 

Kabul, Baber at, 9,* 10,* 131, 140, 
201^ ; Humayun at, 24* ; recovery 
of, by Humayun, 25 * ; taken by 
Babar Padishah, 177, 196 ; left in 
charge of Muhammad Husain Kur- 
kan, 197; troubles in, 198, 199; 
Shah Begum’s attempt to take, 200 ; 
the Kizilbash in, 214 n. ; Said Khan 
arrives at, 226, 242 ; Mirz^ Haidar 
goes to, 228-230, 467 ; Babar returns 
to, 356; held by Kamran Khan, 398. 

Kachi Chak, 20,* 482, 483, 485. 

Kadir Bardi Mirza, 91. 

Kaflristan, see Khust. 

Kafir tribes, 104 n. 

Kafir Yari, 350. 

Kahjavar (Kichnva), a degree of the 
Lamas, 414 n. 

Kaidu (grandson of Oktai), 34*; ac- 
knowledged the rightful Khakan 
of the Sloghuls, 35* ; wars with 
Khakan Kublai, 36,* 38* ; death of, 
36* ; dominion and power of, 38.* 

Kaikhusru, 24. 


Mirza, 221, 226 ; siege of, 388. 

Kalandars, Amir Sayyid Ali and some, 
63 ; Dust Muhammad Khan affects 
the ways of, 88. 

Kalik Kiya (or Kaba), valley of, 304. 

Kalmak, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 
74* 80,* S7* ; in Alti-Shahr, 97* ; 

few Moghuls in, 98*; (Oirat). 101,* 
104,* 105* n,, 113,* 124*;' Vais 
Khau’s battles with the, 65-67 ; land 
of the, 79 n. ; ‘ Ung ’ in the language 
of, 91 ; return to their own homes, 
1472, 95 ; Sultan Ahmad Khan and, 
121; Mansur Khan and, 125; 
country, given to Uktiii Khan, 294 ; 
Mansur Khan goes to war with the, 
339, 375 ; plundered by Rashid 
Sultan, 373 ; Tibetan customs similar 
to, 407 n. 

Kalpi, 472. 

Kalu Aj Bari, place near Yarkand, 105. 

Kaluchi tribe, the, 187, 309. 

Kaluji tribe, the, in Moghulistan, 79, 

121 . 

Kam, province of Tibet, 136 n. 

Kambar Ali, Mir, son of Mir Kaka, 
241, 248, 265, 266, 307. 316, 326, 357. 

Kamar-nd-Din, .4mir, the Moghuls 
under, 56* ; reign in Moghulistan, 
102,* 103* ; history of, 38-40 ; at 
Keuk - Tubeh, 41 ; defeated by 
Prince Jahangir, 42 ; battle with 
Amir Timur, 46, 47 ; Timur sends 
an army against, 48-50 ; last days 
of, 50, 51 ; his brothers, 51 n. 

Kambar Kukildash, Amir, 422. 

Kamran Mirza. son of the Emperor 
Baber, 16,* 17,* 24,* 387 ; and 
Khwaja Nura, 398, 399; retakes 
Kandahar from Tahmasp Shah, 400, 
467-469, 471, 484 ; returns to Lahur, 
472, 478, 481. 

Kamul (Kumul) in Khitai, 126. 

Kamyai, battle at, 119. 

Kananj, battle of, in 1540, viii., 6,* 
17* : see Ganges. 

Kandahar, besieged by the sons of 
Shah Ismail, 16* ; Babar’s battle 
with Shah Beg near, 202, 206 ; 
Babar Padishah marche.s on, 357 ; 
taken by Shah Tahmasp, 400, 468-9 ; 
retaken by Kamran Mirza, 400 ; cap- 
tured by Sam Mirza, 468. 

Kandarlik, pass of, 275. 

I Kanjanfu, of Khitai, 404. 
i Kanju (Kan-chou), 406. 

I KankaU (or Kangali) tribe, the, 16 ra. 
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KanuD, Arab writer, on situation of 
Bala-Sakun, 363 n. 

Kanwa, battle of, 402 and n. 

Kao- Chang, the ancient L’ighnr ca- 
pital, 113.* 

Kapak Timur Khan, 36 ; palace built 

_ by, 37. 

Kara Bash ilirza, 307. 

Karabulun, 72 «. 

Kara Chanak (Suget Bulak), hamlet 
called, 296. 

Karachar, Amir, 18. 

Kara Dana Kuli, 309. 

Karaguz Begum, 114, 116. 

Kara Hulaku, 33.* 

Karia (Girai) Khan, 82, 92, 272, 273. 

Karait (Karai), the, a Mongol tribe, 
88,* 16n., 39. 

Karajik, mountains of, 49. 

Kara-kalpaks : see Kalmaks. 

Karakash, river in Khotan, 298, 406 n. 

Kara Kasmab, 42. 

Kiirakliani, the. 2S7 n. : see Karluk. 

Kara-khans (Ilak -khans), rulers of the 
Karlughi tughurs, 94.* 

Kara-Khitai, the, 57*; ruins of, 60,* 
61* ; tribe in Sloghulistan, 73,* 74* ; 
the dominion of, in 11 24.. 94*; the 
Uigliurs and, 95* ; country and 
people of, 152 and n. ; (Si-liao), 
kings of the. 279 n. ; Kushluk de- 
feats the Gur Khan of, 289-291 ; 
given to Chagbatai Khgn, 293 ; 
c.ipital of : see Bala-Sakun. 

Kiira-Khoja (called also Si-Chao, Ho- 
C.'hao. and Kao-Chang), the Naiman 
righurs of, 93* ; town of, 100.* 102,* 
106* ; conquest of, by Khizir Khwdja, 
103,* 52; depression below the sea 
level, 112*; ruins of ancient, 113.* 

Kara Kiz, 360, and n. 

Karakorum. Chingiz Khan’s capital, 
31* ; every form of worship at, 32* ; 
the Mongol capital in 1253 . . 60* ; 
ancient city of. 10; known as Bala- 
Sakun, 361 n. 

Karakorum Pass, 420 n. 

Kara Kulak Mirzii, 185, 305-6, 316, 
326. 

Kara Kuram (Karakorum), 465; given 
to Ukfai Khan, 294. 

Karanuhutagh, Aba Bakr marches to, 
323, '326. 327 

Kiuntng Kainghgh, hgljt at. 64. 

Karauiit tube, the, 16 ii. 

Kaia Saman, 40. 

Kara^hahr (Chalisli), town of, 54,* 
62* » , 99.* 125. 

Kara Snlian Ali Mirza, 241. 

Kaia Tagh, Mauliina, 460. 463. 

Knru-tacjhlih. the party ol the “Black 
yinantain," 125.* 

Kaiiital, 274, and n. 

Kara-tash, pats of. 398 n. 


Kara Tatar (a Tartar tribe), 79 «. 

Karatau Hills, 53.* 

Kara Tazghnu (river), 295, 312 ; water 
of, 297 n. 

Karatigin, 145 ; mountains of, 261 ; 
Mir Vali conquers, 320 ; Shab Mu- 
hammad Sultan sent to, 382 ; (Kair 
Tagin) 241 ; Muhammad Husain 
Kurkan at, 163, 164. 

Kara Tukai, 181 n. ; Yunus Khan at, 
92, 93. 

Kara-L'chunghal, 309. 

Kaiawanas, the Chaghatai, so-called 
by the Moghuls, 76,* 148, 491, 492. 

I Karawinah (or Karawinas), the, 77.* 

Kardun, fortress of, 454, 456 n. 

Kardnng Pass, the, 445 n. 

Karlas Lake, 54. 

Karim Bardi, Mir, 78, 86. 

Kari-Sairam, city of, 171 n. 

Karish Khan, 276. 

Karija (Kiria), town of, 295. 

Karlughi, section of Uighurs, 93.* 

Karluk tribe in Moglmlistan, the, 73,* 
74* n., 88,* 19 n., 309 ; with Sultan 
Said’s army, 66* ; (or Karakhani), 
kingdom of, 94.* 

Karmina, battle at, 45. 

Karnas, the word, 492. 

Karsa (Kartse) district of Tibet, 442. 

Karshi, Amir Timur encamped at, 37 ; 
the Uzbeg encampment at, 243; 
IJbaid Ullah Khan fortified in castle 
of. 245, 248, 260. 

Karuh (Eroh), measure of distance, 
297 m. 

Kasan, town of, 9 n. ; given t") Sayyid 

■ Muhammad Mirza, 240 ; attacked 

I by the Uzbeg Sultans, 248, 249. 

i Kashghar (or Alti-Shahr), Sir D. For- 

1 syth’s mission to in 1873, vii., 408 ; 

I the Amirs of, 7* ; invaded by Sultan 

I Said Khan, 11,* 133, 325-7, 331; 
Amirs of, contemporary with the 
Khans of Mogbulistan, 48,* 49* ; 

■ Sultan Said’s headquarters, 56* ; 

I his operations against, 66,* 98* ; 

the Karlughi Uighnrs’ chief town, 
94* ; ancient name Su-li, 8 n. ; the 
modem town of, 42 n. ; and Amir 
Khudaidad, 61 ; expedition of Amir 
Savyid Ali to, 75-78 ; Yunus Khan’s 
expeditions against, 86, 90 ; Sayyid 
All’s mausoleum at, 87 ; rule of 
Mirza Saniz in, 87, 88 ; attacked 
by Dust Muhammad Khan, 89 ; 
rule of Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
95, 98, 102, 104, 252 ; ravaged by 
Aba Bakr Mirza. 103, 252-3, 338; 
captured by Suitan Ahmad Kh4n, 
122 ; Sayyid Muhammad Mirz4’s 
expedition against, 144 : Moghuls 
in, 148 ; treasure found in city of, 
257 ; the Sultans of, 286 ; rebel- 
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lion of Kushluk in, 287-291 ; con- 1 
quest of, by the Moghuls, 292-294 ; ' 
famine in, 291 ; the Jam-i-Giti I 
Numdi on, 294 ; boundaries of, 294 ; 1 
rivers in, 295-6 ; situation of the '• 
town of, 295 n. ; tombs in, 300, 301 ; j 
people of, 301 ; fruit plentiful in, : 
303 ; climate of, 303 ; its defects, : 
303 ; haze phenomenon in, 303 and 
n. ; citadel of, 304 ; battles between , 
Said Khan and Mirza Aba Bakr at, j 
310-312 ; citadel abandoned by Aba | 
Bakr’s army, 323 ; Said Khan re- | 
enters, 343, 351 ; events in, after i 
Said lean’s death, 449-51. I 

Kashmir, no copies of the Tarikh-i- \ 
Bashidi to be found in, ix. ; second : 
invasion of in 1541, 8,* 17*-20* ; j 
invaded by Mirza Haidar in 1531, | 
13,* 14,* 136, 143 ; administration 
of, 17*-20,* 23* ; coins in, struck in 
Humayun’s name, 24 ; invasions of, 
during reigns of Aba Bakr and Sultan 
Said, 65,* 66* ; Mirzi Haidar’s suc- 
cessors of, in, 126,* 127* ; regiment of 
the Jatah army defeats Amir Haji, 
19; ancient temples of, 58 and ; 
Mirza Haidar and, 419, 421, 423-4 ; 
the plain of, 424 ; climate of, 425 ; cul- 
tivation in, 425 ; buildings and streets 
of, 425; fruit in, 425; idol temples 
in, 426 ; wonders in, 426-430 ; ac- 
count of, in the Zafar-Ndma, 430- 
432 ; conversion of, to Islam, 432-3 ; 
the Musulman Sultans of, 433 and n., 
434; religious sects in, 434-437; 
Mirzd Haidar’s campaign in and 
retreat from, 437-441 ; Firishta’s 
account of Mirza Haidar’s invasion, 
441 n., 442 n. ; origin of Mirza 
Haidar’s expedition to, 481, 482 ; its 
conquest by him, 483-8. 

K^im Husain Sultan, 484.; 

Kasim Khan (Kasim Beg), son of Jani 
Beg Khan, 82, 163, 230, 231, 271, 
273, 373; visited by Sultan Said 
Khan, 133 ; takes Taraz and Tash- 
kand, 274 ; attacks Suyunjuk Khan 
inTashkand, 275, 313; reception of I 
Said Khan, 276-7 ; goes to Ubaira- 
Subaira, 282. 

Kasim Kuchin, Amir, 242. 

Kasim Maulana, 213. 

Kaskasu, pass of, 398 n. 

Kat, ancient capital of Khwarizm, 45. 

Kat^, the overwhelming of, 67,* 68* ; 
as described by Mirza Haidar, 10 »., 

12 n. ; town of, 67, 295. 

Kattaghan, territory of, 203 n. 

Katur (or Kitaur) a Kafir tribe, 103, 
104 n. 

Kaum (tribe), the word, 148 n. 

Kazan, Sultan (the “ Grand Can ” of 
the Chaghatai), 20 n. 


Kazaks, the, 126* ; supplant the Mo- 
ghuls, 56* ; gradual disappearance 
of, 82 ; some of Abulkhair Khan’s 
people join, 92 ; jMaiisur Khiiu’s 
battle with. 127, 128 ; Said Khan 
and, 276-7 ; in Mavaia-un-Nahr, 
attacked by Shahi Beg Khiin, 207, 
230, 231 ; history of, and their Sul- 
tans, 272-4. 

Kazak-Kirghiz, the (White Horde), 
121* n. 

Kazak-Uzbegs, Said Khan and the, 
120* ; Sultan Mahmud Khan and 
the, 119, 122. 

Kazi Imad-nd-Din Maskin, 212. 

Kdzik, the word, 255 n„ 2.56-7. 

Kazi Shams-ud-Din Ali, 389. 

Kazi-Zadah Kumi : see Salah-ud-Din 
Musa. 

Keene, Mr. H. G., on transliteration, 
xii. n. ; ‘ Turks in India,' 88,* 

89.* 

Kelat (Kalat), Shahi Beg besieges, 
192 «., 209. 

Kerranai, the (trumpet), 34. 

Kesh, Timur meets the three princes 
at, 18; ‘Iron Gate’ near, 21 n.; 
plains of, 26; the princes of Jatah 
return to, 35 ; Prince Jahangir 
buried at, 48. 

Keuk Tubeh (or Kuk Tipa), 41. 

Kliadija Begum, 196. 

Khadija Sult4n Khanim, daughter of 
Sultan Ahmad Kh4n, 161, 330, 382 ; 
marriage of, 352. 

Khadija SultSn, 451. 

Kliafi Khdn, the historian, 89,* 246 n. 

Khakan, the word. 30 n. 

Khaliki, Maulana, 225, 226. 

Khalil Sultan, defeated by Mansur 
Khan at Almatu, 182; drowned by 
Jani Beg Khan in the river at 
Akhsi, 183, 191, 264-5, 334; and 
Moghulistan, 240 ; his son Baba 
Sultan, 250, 251. 

Khalil Mirza, Sultan, grandson of 
Timur, misdeeds of, 451. 

Khamar Khatun, 257. 

Khan, subordinate jirinccs of Chagha- 
tai styled, 30* n. 

Khan Baligh (Bala-Sakun), town of. 
361-4. 

Khan, Mirza : see Mirza Khan. 

Khan Nazar, Mirza of Khotan, 100 ; 
killed by Aba Bakr, 101. 

Khan Sultan Khanim, daughter of 
Saniz Mirza, 88. 

Khto Sultan Sultanim, sister of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 258. 

Kliand Mahmud, Khwaja, 478. 

Khanikoff on the Hazaras, 80* n. 

Khauanki Mirza, 248. 

Khans, succession of Moghul, from the 
time of Isan Bugha, 40*-47* ; power 
2 L 
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of the. from the reigu of Amir Timnr 
to Ulugh Beg, 83. 

Kju'uis of the AVhite Horde (Kirghiz 
Kazaks). 272 u. 

Khaiiza'i,! Brgiim. 117, 15.7; married 
to Shahi Beg Khan, 175, 196, 239; 
wife ot Mirza .lahangir, 48, 33U; 
and Khwaja Kuril. 400 
Khilpula. distiiet ot Balti, 410. 

Khaidak Buklulri. Maulantl, 37. 
Khar-gura (wild ass). 347 i\. 

Kljii'hgau. the. 302 k. 

Kliass. part ot Hoghuhstan, 377. 

Khathln (or Khutliin)! hill tracts of, 
10’' ; Baber gains possession of, 10''; 
province cf. 21 n. 

Kill! van ! INIahmud, Khiiaja, 448: 

Kura Khwaja. 

Khazais, Turkish tribe of, SI" n. 

Khidmat TIaulana, 14, 15, 67, 85. 
Khidmat iMaulvina Shtih Sayyid Ashik, 

3' :0. 

Khitai (or China). 152 )/„ .860; people 
of, bS' ; IMansur'a wars against. 
91, 104."' 127 ; holy war against, by 
Khizir KhiMija, 52; Amir Timur’s 
expedition against, 53; given to 
Tuli Khan, 293 : wares of. 408 ; the 
Padishah of, 416 
Kliitiii Bahadur. 39, 45, 46, 49. 

Khiva, Husain and Timur at. 23 n. 
Kliizar Yrsuri, Amir, 18. 

Khizir Shah, liruther of Amir Khudai- ' 

di'iel, 100. I 

Khizir Khwaja Khan, commencement I 
of his reign, 51-57, 68 ; sons and I 
.'iicct’ssois of. 43'', 44*, 57 ; of 
iMoghulistaii, 101,* 39 ; death of, 
102* : temporary conquest of Turfan 
and Kara Khoja, 103.* 

Khodaidud, .\iuir, 45.* 

Kliojaud, .-\mir Timur at, 43 ; the river 
of. 2!), 113. 120. 

Khojas, the, 239 n. 

Khorasan. country of. 30* ; invaded by 
Boiiik. 35* ; invaded by Isiin Bugha, 
;!7 : -Vmir Timur's conquest of, 19; 
conquered by Sultan Abu Sahl, ' 
81 » , 83. 85, Yunus Khfm at, 87; 
annals ot kiugs of, 150, 151 : Sultan 
Hiisiiin Srir/.i in. 154, 193, 195; 
capit.d of, I '.13 7? : Baba r Padishah’s 
expedition into, 197, 198; conquest 
by Shdhi Ihg, 161. 201, 20-7; Khus- 
rau Sliiih iirocecds lo. 176, 177; 
Shall Isinail m, 236 ; Uigliurs in 
31 I „ 

Kliora-aiii Mirza.', the ilughiils and 
ti.i' Uzbegs against, .77.* 

Khoriishil (Kudtishali , village of, 19. 
Khot.iii, 103 * 

Kliotan, city of, 51* a ; tides’ visit to, 
122*: hills I'f. .72: -Vba B.ikr Yliiza 
and Omar Mirza’s attempt to subdue. 


99, 101 : the Mirzas of, 100 ; and 
their extirpation, 101 ; Eashid Khan 
follows Mirzil Ali Taghai to, 145 ; 
citadal of, treasure found at, 256—7 ; 
captured by Kushluk Klian, 291, 
293 ; water ot, 297 n : rivers of, 298 ; 
jade found in, 298, 301 ; tombs in, 
298 ; people of, 301 ; wild camels 
found in deserts of, 301 ; wild oxen 
in the hills of, 301-2 ; fruit in, 303 ; 
climate of. 303 : 5Iirza Aba Bakr 
tloes to, 133, 323, 325. 327. 

Kliub Kigar Khaiiim, mother of Mirza 
Haidar. 9,* 156 ; marries author’s 
father, Muhammad Husain, 117, 118, 
153. 

Khmlabanda, governor at Aksu, 123.* 
Khudaidad, Amir, son of Bulaji, 38, 
39, 51-54 ; nine privileges granted 
to the ancestors of, by Chingiz Khan, 
54. 55; three additional privileges 
gr,mted by Khizir Khwaja, 56 ; 
Khans raksed by, to the Khanate. 58, 
68 ; Kiishghar his native country, 
61 ; pilgrimage to Mekka, 67-71 ; 

I his death and burial at Medina, 
71 ; division of dependencies of the 
I Dughlats, 100. 
j Khudai Kuli Bahadur, 309. 

■ Khuddai Kuli Shakavul, 315. 

! Khundamu', Persian author, 246 n., 
247 n. 

Khurram Shah Sultan, 239. 

Khusli Oildi Kukildash, 185, 187. 
Khush Rai Kukildash. 165 
Khusrau Shah, and the province of 
Khutliin, 21 n. ; in possession of 
Hisar, Kunduz, etc., 130, 163, 167, 177, 
203 n. ; defeat at the hands of Shahi 
Beg Khan, 164—166, 169, 353; puts 
Baisaughar Mirza to death, 174; 
aud Babar Padishah, 175, 176 ; his 
death. 177, 329 re. 

Khusru, Amir, the poet of mediteval 
India, and the Moghuls. 81,* 82,* 
87.* 

Khubt (Khost), Amir Abdul Kudus, 
governor of, 103, 104 re. 

Khuziir, town of, 26 ; Babar gains 
possession of. 10*; meeting of Amir 
Timur and Hiiji Mahmud at, 18. 
Khwiijas, the, of Kashghar, 123.* 
Khwdjas (priests) in .-Vlti-Shahr, 124*- 
126.'* 

Khwiijas (sect). Ahmad one of, JO. 
Khwaja Ali, iMauIanii, 21:i. 

Khwaja Baha-ud-Din, 33.* 

Khwiija Kaliin. expedition to Kashmir’, 
18,* 19* ; murdered by Yunus Khan’s 
wife. 94. 

Kliwaja Kura ; see Shahab-ucl-Din. 
Kiiwiiiid Ylir, history of, 108, 121. 

Kli« andamir, and reign of Isiin Bugha, 
3'J.* 
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Kliwan-i-Salar, battle at, 86. 

Khwarizm, third e.^pedition of Amir 
Timur into. -14 ; invaded bv Shahi 
Beg Khan, 130, 171. 180, 191, 192, 
195, 204. 

Kilan, Mir Kliwaja. 212; defends Kan- 
dahar, 468, 469, 472; in Kashmir, 
483. 

Kila Zafar. chief town of Badakhshan, 

10 ,* 12 .* 

Kilpin Eahat, resting place, 296. 

Kimiz, a beverage, 53 n., 62, 277. 

Kiosks, the vast, of the world, 429. 

Kipehak, plains of, 30* ; tribes of, 31.* 

Kipohak tribe, 87,* 88,* 45, 55 b.; 
IVhite Horde of, 45 n. ; deserts of, 45, 
49 ; with Sultan Said’s army, 66* ; 
mixed up with the Kangali tribe, 
16 n. 

Kiriin Bahadur, governor of the dis- 
trict of Bhirbal, 22.* 

Kirghiz, the, 87,* 88*; supplant the 
Moghuls, 56* ; in Alti-Shalir, 124*- 
126* ; originators of all the revolts 
in Moghulistan, 125 ; rebellions 
against the Moghul Khakans, 148 ; 
tribe, the, 181 n. ; join Mansur Khan 
in Chalish. 254 ; ^lansur Khan and 
the, 339; Said Khan’s campaign 
against, 348-351 ; plunder Tuikistan 
etc., 358 ; in MoghuUstan, 367 ; at 
-At-Bashi. 377, 378 ; pursue Babajak 
Sultdn, 378 ; Tahir Khan joins 
forces with, 379; desert Tahir Khan, 
388. 

Kirghiz Kazaks, Khans of, 272 n. 

Kirman, the Caraonas at, 77.* 

Kirya, River of, 406 n. 

Kisiikui Divana, 309. 

Kishtawilr, province of, attacked by 
Mirza Haidar, 21*. 

Ki Shwang Na (Kesh). 8 n. 

Kitan, the : see Kara Khitai. 

Kitta Beg, 313, 357; and Midaka 
Bahadur, 314 ; in charge of Sairam, 
271, 274. 

Kiyak (Kayalik, etc.), territory of, 288, 
289. 

Kizd, village called, 296, 315, 316. 

Kizil River. 29.5 n. 

Kizilbash, the. 214 and n., 235, 246. 

Klaproth and Uighuristan, 101* ; and 
Turfan, 104* ?z. 

Kokcha valley, the ruins in, 220 u., 
221 n. 

Koko Nor, 406 n., 407 n. 

Kolagam, in district of Div Sar, 428 n. 

Kolpakofsky, Gen., on Lake Issigh- 
Kul, 78 B. 

Koraish Sultan, eighth son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121.* 

Koran, the, sections of, 1 ; treaties and 
solemn engagements written and 
sealed in copies of, 101 «. 


I Koroi-Saroi, place called. 78 n. 

. Koros, Csoma de, on Maryul, 410 x. 
j Kos (kmh), a measure of distance in 
' India, 424 n. 

‘ Kostenko, and island of Kui Sui. 78 n. 
'■ Kruh (or Kuroh) a measure of distance, 
! 424 ». 

Kublai, Mongol Emperor of China, 
styled Kadn, 30* n ; war against 
, Irtukbuka. 34* ; the " Great Kaan ” 
I of Marco Polo, 34,* 35* ; wars with 

; Kaidu, 36,* 38* ; death of, 36.* 

Kucliar (Kuitze) district of, 54,* 93* ; 
town of, 62* n.. 70,* 100,* 102* ; 
remains of Buddhistic buildings, 
etc. in, 124 n. 

Kuchin, people so called, in Khotan 
and Kashgliar, 301. 

Kuchkar (Koshkar), 50 n.. 368, 370 
and B., 377 ; encampment of, 59.* 
Kuchum (Tartar Khan), 282 n. 
Kuchum Sultan, 159, 283. 

Kuchum Khan, 206 n., 243, 248. 
Kudash, Maulana, 461, 462. 

Kuen-lnn, Tibetan highland, 54.* 

“ Kui Jariki,” campaign of, 379. 
Kuhlagha (the Iron Gate), 37. 
Kui-Kule, pass of, 21 n. 

• Kui-Sui, island of, in Lake Issigh-Kul, 
78, and n. 

Kuitze, town of : see Kuchar. 

Kukanit, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Kukcha Tangiz, lake of, 366. 
i Kukildash, Amirs called, 52. 

1 Kukildash Mirza Ali Sayjnd Bahadur, 
i 318-9. 

j Kuk Kashana, district of, 231. 

I Kuk Naur (Koko Nor), 406, and n . ; 

I 407. 

, Kuk Rabat, 296. 

j Kuk Uchgu, surname of Amir Bulaji, 

I 9. 

' Kulak, plain of, 238. 

' Kui Malik, battle of, 260, 268. 

: Kui Nazar Mirza of Khotan, 100, 241, 

: 248, 308, 356 ; killed by Aba Ilakr, 

j 101. 

I Kulunjak Sultan, 164. 

; Kulab, hill tracks of, 10.* 

! Kuli Itarji, 32 1 . 

■ Kuli, Sultan, 3.57. 

I Kulja, the present town of, 32.* 
i Kuika, head of the Makrit tribe, 309. 
i Kulugha (or Kuhlagha) Pass, the (Iron 
Gate), 20 n., 21 n., 26. 

; Kuluk, nephew of Uljaitu, 37.* 
i Kumala Kachur, jungle of, 189. 

Kumul (Humi), State of, 101,* 124* n. 
Kumzah, 39. 

Kunah-Shahr, ruins of; Sir H. Yule 
on, 12 n. 

, Kunduz, 23, 56 ; Baber gains posses- 
sion of, 10* ; regained by Mirza 
I Haidar, 24* ; Shahi Beg’s campaign 
2 L 2 
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loO, JjLtbiir I’iidibiiiiii at, lal ; 
in possCbSion of Klrasrau Shah, 16o, 
177, 200 and n. ; attacked by Mahmud 
Suluin, IGO, 170, 176,178; Emperor 
ISabar and, 237-8, 267. 

Ivunghar Ulang, 376 and h. 

Kimji, Amir, 86. 

Kunji. the Amirs of, ol ; family of, 

;';os 

Kunka.s, part of Moghulistan, 377. 
Eiinkuiat tribe, the, 16 n. 

Kuruma, Kazaks in, 126““; district of, 
ISI «. 

Kurunas. a tribe among the ilongoE, 
76. “ 

Kuratu, desert of, 49. 

Kurgan-Tube (or Tipa), 21 n. 

Kurgiiz, a Uigliur named, 95.* 
Kurkani, the title, 278 n.-280 n. 
Kurlukut, tribe of, 19. 

Kurulat (or Kurlut). tribe, the, 16 ii. 
KUb. 75. 

Kiisan (Kuchar'). 9 « , 378 ; raids into 
by Mir Jabar Birdi, 124 ; Babajak 
Sultiin and. 126 : Babajtik Sultan in, 
332. 339. 

Ivusli (lumbaz, monastery called, 296 
Kushji, Amirs calleil, 52. 
Kushk-i-Biigh-i-Zaghan, a garden at 
Herat, S3. 

Kubhluk, sou of Tai Yang Khdn; 
rebellion of, in IKashghar, 287- 

291, 293; his capture and death, 

292. 

Kushluk’s tribes (.the Naiman Uighurs), 
288 n, 

Kvtus (wild oxen) in the hills of 
Khotan, 301-2, 302 n. ; in Tibet, 
416. 417. 446 and n. 

Kutb-i- Alain, tomb of, iu Kashgliar, 
301. 

Kuth-ud-Dm Ahmad, 342. 
Kutb-iid-llin, Sultan, 432, 433. 

Kutb Khan, 4i2. 

Kutluk Jlirak Mirza. 241. 247, 306, 
316. 

Kiitlnk Xinar Kluinim. 94, 96, 117, 
1.55. 160, 196. 197. 

Kulliigh Turkiin Aghu, 43. 

Kin Ilk (son nf Oktai), attacks Alma- 
ligli, 33- 

Ku\iik (sou of Dava). 36.* 

Kuzi Bashi, 82. 

Knzruan, province of. 44 and n. 


I..\BLo {or Lanuk), iu Tibet. 410. 
l.acoiipcrie, Prof, de, on the Hiung 
Xu, 87* n ; on the compilation of 
the Jliiig Shi. 167* n. ; on the 
term Mangalai Suyah, 8 w ; on the 
Word IlJc or llah. 2,88 „ 

Ladak , invaded by Aba Bakr, 13* ; 


expedition int", by Sultan Said in 
1531, 13,* 14*; Mirzii Haidarbs re- 
turn to, in 1534, 15* ; expedition 
against, in 1533, 12* invasion of, 
in 1.543, 20* ; in 1548, 21* ; overrun 
by foreign troops, 65*; invaded by 
Sultan Said in 1532, 66* ; invasions 
of, 270 n ; 410 /i. ; district of Balti, 
410; kings and rulers of, 418 n. ; 
see also Tibet. 

Ladak GyaJrahs. tlie work called, 
41.8 n., 419 11. 

Lahore (Liihur), city of, 405, 406 ; 
Mirza Haidar received by Kamran 
at, 16,* 467 ; sacked by Dava, 36* : 
held by Kamran Mirza, 398, 468, 
472; Khwaja Xura at, 399, 400; 
flight of the Chaghatai to, 17,* 18,* 
477-9. 

Lahur Makri, of Kashmir, 441. 

Liihuk (Luk Langar), town of, 298 
and n. 

Lai (mire or mud), battle of, 31-6. 

Lah of Hindustan, 469. 

Lali ; see Shah Sultan Muhammad 
Badakhshi. 

Lai Shad Khanim, daughter of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 161. 

Lamas of Tibet, 414-416. 

Lanak Lake, 456 n. 

Langar Mir Amad (dependency of 
Hisar), 227. 

Lanka, island of, 429 n. 

Lansdell. Dr. ; travels in Chinese Tur- 
kistan, 58 59 n. 

Lansur, fort of, 488. 

Lar, narrow defile of, 423, and n. 

Lassa (Ursang) ; Mirza Haidar starts 
to destroy the great temple at, 14,* 
136 143, 454—459 ; temple at, 

4H, 443 : see also Ursang. 

Lata Jugh Dan, ruler of Slaryul, 418 
and n., 419 n., 460. 

Leh, town of, 410 n. ; distance from 
Lassa, 456 n., 457 n. ; capital of 
Ladak, 460 n. ; palace of, 460 n. 

Lerch, Mr. P., and the Kirghiz proper, 
in 1873, 126* ; on Yangi, 80 n. 

Littledale, Mr. St. (i. ; on wild camels 
iu neiglibourliiiod of I.ake Lob. 
302 w. 

Little Tibet, Balti tribe of, 82,* 83* : 
see also Baltistau. 

Liu Sha (or Moving Sands) of Alti- 
Shahr, 67 * 

Lob. 67. 295. 

Lob Katak, town of, 10 n., 11 52, 64. 

Lob. Lake. 54,* 466 ii., 467 n. ; Chinese 
names for, 12 ii ; wild camels in 
neighbourhood of, 302 n. 

Lu, in Tibet, 416. 

Lu-ko-tsin (Liu Cheng), town of, 106*; 
situation of, 113* «. 

Luk Langar, town of, 298 ii. 
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Lukman Sultan, 66. 
liuk-u-Labnk, castle of, 455, 456 n. 


Madu fMadi), fort of, seized by Aba 
Bakr, 249, 254, 259 ; Mir Vali takes, 
320 ; taken by Said Khan, 376. 

Magpies never seen in Khotan, 298. 

Mahdi Sultan, 179 and n., 238, 243, 
245, 248. 

Ma-hei-ma (Muhammad) brother of 
Shah Khan, 123,* 124.* 

Mahim Khanim, 344 ; daughter of 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, 161. 

Mahmud Khan, Sultan, son of Yunus 
Khan, 72, 83, 153, 156, 336; early 
days of, 107, 108 ; sent against Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, 113 ; pays his respects 
to Kasiruddin Ubaidullah, 114 ; war 
with Sultan Ahmad Mirza, 115, 
116; marries Karaguz Begum, 116, 
117; his reign in Tashkand, 118, 
119; death of 120, 131, 179, 192, 
208-9 ; war with the Uzbeg Kazak, 
119, 122; defeated by Mirza Aba 
Bakr, 122 ; expedition into Mavara- 
un-Kahr, 125; in Yatikand, 130; 
reign in Shash, 155 ; succeeds Yunus 
Khiin in Tashkand, 157 ; helps Shahi 
Beg Khan to conquer Samarkand 
and Bokhara, 158, 166 ; advances on 
Kunduz, 169, 170, 176, 178; plunders 
Sairam, 171 ; martyrdom of, and his 
children, 162, 163 ; friendship with 
Muhammad Husaiu Kurkan, 171 ; 
Babar Padishah and, 175; and his 
mother Shah Begum, 180 ; goes over 
to Shahi Beg Khan, 182, 207-8, 240 ; 
Hazrat Maulana his spiritual guide, 
213; Said Khan joins him in Mo- 
ghulistan, 447. 

Mahmud Kuh, 247, 306. 

Mahmud Mirza, son of Sayyid Mu- 
hammad, 444, 454, 455, 459; his 
death, 462-3. 

Mahmud Yusuf, 467. 

Makhtum, woman named, 187, 190. 

Makhtum Khanim, sister of Yais Khan, , 
67, 91. 

Makri, family of, iu Kashmir, 482 «. i 

Makrit tribe, 309. | 

Maksud, brother of Mir Kambar, ■ 

307. ! 

Maksud Ali, wounds Said Khan in 
battle, 137, 181, 182. • 

Maksud Karak, 357. ' 

Malcolm, Sir J., and the Kizilbash, 
214 n. 

Malik, adherent of Amir Husain, 35. ' 

Malik Ali, 309. 

Malik Bahadur, 32. 

Malik Duladai, Governor of Kashghar, 
7.1. 

Malik Pir, 480 n. 


Maliks of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Malleson, Col., on Shahrukhi coin, 
202 n. 

Malur : see Balur. 

Mamak Sultan, 245. 

Mamlakat Ata, 63. 

Man of gold dust, weight of Andijan, 
327 and n. 

Mangai, ancient town of, 124 n. 

Mangalai Suyah (Aftah Bu), province 
of, 99,* lO'o*; given to Urtubu, 7; 
the name, 7 ?i.-9 u. ; under adminis- 
tration of the Dughlats, 75, 294 ; see 
also Farghana. 

Mangit, the tribe of, 134 aud ro; 374 
and n. 

Mangu, succeeds Kuyuk as Khakan, 
33.* 34.* 

Mangu Kaan (Chingiz’s grandson), 

60 > 

Mankafit or Manjakit (Mangit): see 
Mangit. 

Manlik, wife of Isan Bugha, and her 
child, 6, 7. 

Mansur Khan, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 122, 156, 160, 178, 190, 306 : 
holy war against !&itai, 91. 127 : 
annexes Kumnl to Turfan, lOJ* : 
wars against Khitai or China, 104*. 
105* ; succeeds to Uighuristan, 1 09,* 
123* ; fortifies Aksu against Jlirzii 
Aba Bakr, 123, 124 ; return of Mir 
Jabiir Birdi to the court of, 125 ; 
battle against his brothers at Charun 
Chalak, 125, 131, 139 ; and the 
Kaliiiak, 125 ; and Babiijiik Sultan, 
126 ; meeting with his brother Sultan 
Said Khan, 126 ; Khwaja Taiuddin’s 
attendance on, 127 ; defeated by the 
Uzbeg Kazak at Arish, 127 ; marches 
against Aksu, 128, 145 ; his death 
after a reign of forty-three years, 
128, 129 ; makes peace with Sultan 
Said Khan, 134 ; and Chin Timur 
Sultan, 161 ; defeats Said Khan and 
Khalil Sultan at Almatu, 182 ; and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 332, 339, 
310; treatment of Said Khan, 331 ; 
submission of Said Khan to, 335 ; at 
Aksu, 336, 337 ; quarrel with Amir 
Jabar Birdi, 337-9 : war with the 
Kalmak. 339 ; pursues Babajiik 
Sultan, 339, 340 ; meeting with Said 
Khan at Arbat, 340, 343-5 ; and 
Mirza Baidal, 345; second inter- 
view with Said Khan, 356; Khwaja 
Nura visits, 396-7. 

Manuscript found by Capt, Bower near 
Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 124.* 

Maralbashi, city of, 51* n. 

Marco Polo, 117.* 119*; ou the mov- 
ing sands erf Alti-Shahr, 67 ; aud 
Kuan, 30* 11 . ; styles Kublui “tl.e 
Great Kaan,” 34* ; on wars be- 
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tween Kaidu and Kublai, 36’' ; on 
the Camonas (Chagbatais), 77* ; on 
rains called Gas Shahr, 12 n. ; on 
Si-Mgan-fu, 404 405 m. 

Marghinan (Marghilan), 87* n. ; town 
of, 119, 167 : citadel of, lield by Mir 
Diiim Ali, 271 ; given to Yunus ; 
Khan, 97. 

Blank Bahadur, 309. 

Martand, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Blarx, Dr., on Blar Yul. 410 n. ; on the 
lulers of Ladak, 418 419 ii . ; on 

old fort of Leh, 460 n. 

Blaryul, in Tibet, 410 and n. ; Blirza 
Haidar in, 418, 423, 460, 461, 463. 

Mashhad, battle at, 206. 

Blasiki (Yangi or Tiiraz), 79 n.-81 n. 

Masud Kabuli, Sultan, lOS. I 

Masud Blirza, Sultan, 163, 176, 203 , 1 . 

Blasud Sultan, 401. 

M/dIu’ jUawlin, the. 42* ; do.scription 
of Kiver Jhilam, 431 n. 1 

Blaula Bakhhli, Khan Bahadur, on i 
the Kiminas tribe, 76* n., 77* u.. 1 
App. B. 

Bluuluuil-Zada Samarkandi, 37, 

Blavara-un-Kahr (Transoxiaua), king- 
dom of Chaghatai, 29,* oO* ; tiibes 
of. 31*; Kaidu and. 35*; the rise 
of Timur, 37* ; declining power of 
the Khitns of Chagh.itai. 39* ; dis- 
appearance of Isiin Bugha from, 40* ; I 
list of Khtiiis of, 49* ; invaded by | 
the Jloghuls, .54,* 58,* 65* ; the 
Chaghatiiis of, and Jatah, 61*; 
Tughluk Timur’s expedition into. 
15, 16 : his second invasion of, 18- 
22 ; delivered trom the people of 
Jatah, 29, 3u ; Sultan Abu Said 
Blirzil pddlshuh of. 79, 80; Sultan 
Abu Siiid, ruler of, 81 ■». : Yunus 
Kinin and the kings of. 95-98: ex- 
peditiou i.f Sultiin Blahmud Khiin 
into, 125; annals of kings of, 150. 
151; Sliahi Big Klnlii at. 166; the 
Kazak m. attacked by Sluihi Beg 
Kiiiiu. 207. 230, 231 ; accession ol 
Babar Padisliah to the throne of. 
243-6 ; tlie Siiaibiin Uzbeg masters 
of. 274, 2S2-3 ; under Ilak Khans, 
2x7 n ; iriien to Chaghatai Khan, 
293. 

Blaief, BIr. K. A., on tbe Iron Gate, 

20 11. ; on the province of Kliatlan, : 

21 n . ; on the ‘ Bridge of Stone,’ 1 
24 n 

Blazid, Blir. 241. 308. 3.56, 357, and 
Biibii Sultan. 380, 383 ; invades 
Ladak, 403 n. 

Bledina, Amir Khuddidad at, 70, 71. 

Blekka, Amir Khudaidad’s pulgrimage 
to, 67-71. 

Blerv, liattle ne.ar, between Shahi Beg 
Klian and Slnili Lmail, 233-237. 


Blidaka Bahadur, 309, 312, 313, 315; 
Kitta Beg and, 314. 

Blihr Nigar Khanim, 86, 94, 96, 117, 
155, 196, 197, 200, 258. 

Blimash Khan, 82. 

Blinara, town of, 364-5. 

Bling Lak, battle at, 65. 

Ming dynasty, Dr. Bretschneider’s 
translation of the history of the ; 
and Bloghul Kbans, 41*-46*; and 
Bishbalik, 62* ; and the Sail Uighur, 
404 n. 

Ming Shi, the ; see Chinese chronicles 
of the Bling dynasty ; ahu Bret- 
sehucider. Dr. 

Blingli ; see Blanlik. 

Blinhdj-ud-Din, author of the Tabdhdt- 
i-Kusiri, 86.* 

Blinkdb (Hinkab), in Tibet, 410. 

Bliracles attributed to Amir Khudai- 
ddd. 69. 

Miractc.s of BTauldna BItiliamm.id Kazi. 
277-9. 

Blirak Kalnndar, Sbub, 309. 

Blirak Turkoman, 73, 84 ; killed by 
Ulugh Beg, 74. 

Blire. battle of the. .31-36. 

Blir Khwand, 108. 121 : the Bauzat vs 
Safu, ; and the succession of the 
Bloghul Khans, 41 *-46*; and the 
‘Karavanas’ (Chaghatais), 76.* 

Blir Bluhammad Shtih, son of Amir 
Khuddidad, 71, 73. 

Blirza Khan, son of Blirza Sultan 
Blahmud, 156; and Khusrau Shah. 
176 ; besieges Kabul, 200, 201 ; goes 
to Kandahar, 201, 202, 205 ; sets out 
against tlie Uzbeg. 244 ; kills Zobir 
Biighi, 2o3, and reigns overBadakli- 
shdn, 203, 219-221, 226; his parents, 
203 n. ; Blirzd Haidar in service of, 
221, 227-8 ; sends news of Shahi 
Besj Khdu to Emperor Babar, 237-8, 
243, 263 ; and Bustangir Blirza, 330 ; 
D.tulat Sultan Kbdnini stays with, 
351; in B.idakhshan, 353 ; attacked 
by Said Khan. 354, 355 ; dies in 
Badakhshdn, 3S7. 

Blirza Turk], place called. 304. 

Blirza Haidar : see Haidar. 

Blirzd Shah Husain. 483. 

Mithlul. the weight, 256 v., 4i;9 n. 

Blizrab B.irlds, 108. 

Blogl.ul tribe, and Satuk Khan. 73; 
the word Turh iu connection with, 
98 n. ; Bloghul custom of Yangalih, 
251 ; name of: see Chaghatai. 

Bloghul Ulus, a mere banil of refugees 
about 1525-6 . . 98* ; division in the, 
99* ; submits to Shaikh Jamal. 
94. 

Bloghul Khiikan.s. the, Bluliammiid 
Khdu, the la-t of. 57 ; Blirzd Haidar’s 
history of. 148, 149 ; tiieir power at 
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the time of Mirza Haidar’s birth, ■ 
152, 153. ; 

Moghul Khanim, 160, 102, 193. 

Moghuliotan (Jatah), the Moghuls of, j 
1,* 2* ; history of, in the Tarilh-i- 
Easliidi, 7*; Khans of, 29*; pro- [ 
viiice of, 37*-39* ; epitomised ac- 
count of the Khans of, 46*-48* ; ' 
the land of, 51, *-71*; proper boun- I 
dary of the province, 52,* 53*; the ! 
climate of, 54,* 55* ; ‘ cities and 
towns’ of, 57*-61*; irrigation in, ] 
60* ; known as ‘ Jatah ’ by the Cha- ; 
ghatais of Mavara-un-Nahr, 61* ; i 
tlie ‘ steppes ’ of, 54,* 55* ; Khans of, ! 
pay tribute to China, 63*; the ! 
people of, 72*-98* ; the name of 
Jatah, 75* ; Tughluk Timur ruler of, 
13, 14 ; invasion of, by Amir Timur, 
39 ; Yunus Khan in, 86, 87, 95 ; 
Sultan Ahmad Khan’s administra- 
tion of, 120, 121 ; Sultan Mahmud 
Khan and, 122, 131 ; the Kirghiz 
the originators of revolts in, 125; 
subdued by Sultan Said Khun, 134 ; 
Rashid Sultan sent to, 141, 142, 144 ; 
Mahmud Khan and, 181 : Khalil 
Sultan flees to, 182 ; raids of Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s army into, 188, 254; 
governed by Sayyid Muhammad ] 
Sultan. 240 ; visit of Aba Bakx to, i 
252 : Juji Sultans flee to, 272 ; j 
given to Chaghatai Khan, 293; ' 
mountains of, 294 ; Mir Vali drives 
the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of, 
319 ; Amir Jabar Birdi retreats to, 
338; Said Khan invades, .350, 351, 
358-9, 368 ; description of, in the 
Jahdn-Kushdi, 360-367 ; boundaries 
of, 365 and n., 366 ; summer in, 366 ; 
rivers in, 366-7 ; mountains of, 405 : 
see also Bishbalik, and Jatab. 

Moghuls of India, the ; see Chaghatai. 

Jloghuls of Moghulistan, the, 1,* 2* ; 
as described in the Tarikh - i - 
Eashidi, 7* ; succession of the 
Khans from Isan Bugha, 40*-47* ; 
the land of, 51 *-71* ; traditions of 
the, 55* ; numbers engaged in their 
battles, 50* ; battles under Kamar- j 
ud-Din with Amir Timur, 56* ; their j 
fear of the Uzbegs, 56* ; the iiuh or ' 
encampments of the, 57*-59* ; raids 
in Western Turkistan. 65* ; compo- 
sition of Sultan Said’s armies, 66* ; ; 
called Jafah by the Ghaghatais, 75* ; 
in returu the M.’s call the Cliagha- 
tais ‘ Karawantls,’ 76*; declining in ' 
power and numbers. 77,* 78*; the ; 
Moghul Ulus a separate people from 
the Turks, 82* ; the history of, IMirza 
Haidar the only Musuhnan authority 
lor, 119*; small residue of, still 
existing in Eastern Turkistan, 127*; 


history of, as rocordr-d in the Zafar- 
Ndma, 2; title of Tarkhan among 
the, 55 71. ; Muhammad Klian’s me- 
thod of converting to Islam, 08 ; 
friendly with the Kazaks from the 
days of Isaii Bugha Khan to the 
time of Rashid Khan. 82 ; Ulushegi 
(chief of the tribe), 132 n. ; many 
battles with the Uzheg, 146; at the 
beginning of reign of Yunus Khan, 
156 ; at enmity with the Chaghatai, 
172 ; custom among the young, 185, 
186; pirovince of Hisar taken by, 
261 ; defeated by the Uzbegs under 
Ubaid Ullali Khan. 262-3 ; conquest 
of Kashghar, 292-4 ; Sultan Said 
Khan’s army, 30.5, 314. 

IMongoI and Jloghul, the terms, 72.* 
73* ; called Jaiah, 75* ; common 
origin with the Turk, 78.* 70* ; type 
of features still preseived. 81.'*' 

Mongol rule in Central Asia and ( 'l\in,t 
in the days of Chingiz. J 1 5.* 

Mongol (Jlangal), a fiov. still flourish- 
ing in the Hazara country. 1 27* ; 
and in the Punjab. 128.* 

Mongolia, region known to Europeans 
as, 7 3. 

Mongols, history of, byRashid-ud-I)in, 
88*; Ytizak, or legal code of the, 
22 n. 

Jloorcioft, travels of, viii; on the 
island of Lanka, 429 n ; finds 
Khwiija Shall Niaz at Shell, 460 a. 

Muajjam ul Bulddn. the, on Tibcd. 
403. 

Muayad, Amir, 4f!. 

Mubarak Shah (son of Algu). 34.* 35.* 
220; killed by Zobir Raghi, 221, 

Mubarakshah Makrit, 42. 

Mughol Khiin. 89.* 

Muhammad (son of Ali Miu'ik Jlirzii), 

307. 

Muhammad (son of Salduz), 26. 

Muhammad Ali Tuman, 309, 315. 

Muhammad Amin, Mauliina. 213. 

Mubammadabad, battle at, 237 u. 

Muhammad Amir Mirzil (son of Amir 
Jabar Birdi). 161. 

Muhammad Attar, JIaulana, 89. 

Muhammad Baki (seventh son of Ra- 
shid Sultan), 121.* 

Muhammad Baranduk Barkis, Mir. 
195. 

Muhammadi Barkis, .4mir, 382-384, 
4.52, 453. 

Muhammad Baviin Sakluz, Shaikh, 41. 
43. 

Muhammad Beg, brother of Mir Ayub, 

308, 315, 316 

Muhammad Bog, one of Mirza Aba 
Bakr’s officers, 321. 

Muhammad Beg, sou of Miisii. 50 

Muhammad Begjik ATirzii, 217. 
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3Iuliammadi bin Ali Mirilk Barlaa, 
141, 14i! ; Jlirza Haidar and, 145 n.; 
Ins influence on Bashid Khan, 146, 
147. 

Muhammad bin Burhtin-ud-Din : see 
Hazrat Mtiulanu. 

Muhammad Duladi fsultiin, 260. 

Muhammad Haidar iMirza, sun of Say- 
yid Ali. ufj. 

Sluliammad Haidar iMirza, grandfather 
of Mirzil Haidar, 70, 87, 88, 251; 
governor of the districts of Kash- 
ghar, 95, 98. 102, 2.'i2; joins Yunus 
Khan, 89, 9U ; and Mirza Aba Hakr, 
99, lOU, 102, 109: sec aisn Mirza 
Haidar. 

Muhammad Haji Mirza, o07. 

Muhammad Husain Kurkan, father of 
Mirzd Haidar, 9,* 50, 102, 106-108, 
111. 115, 159; plot against Baber, 
9’' ; put to death by Shahi Beg 
Khan, 9,* 209 ; marries Khub Nigar 
Khunim, 117. 118, 1.56 ; left in Urii- 
tippa to oppose Shahi Beg Khau, 
1.58. 163; visits Khusrau Shah in 
Hisar, 163, 164; escapes to tlio hills of 
Faruhaua. 165 ; attacked by Tambal, 
168; the guest of Shahi Beg Khan. 
169, 205 6; letums to Samarkand, 
199; marries Sultanim Begum, 164, 
170; friendship with Mahmud Sultan, 
171, 192 ; flees to Khouisiin, 171, 192, 
195 ; his children left in Shahr-i-Sabz, 
192, 193; visits Bsibar Padishah in 
Kabul, 196-198, 199 n. ; at Kabul, 
200 ; goes to Kandahar, 201 ; and 
thence to Farah, 201 ; stays in Samar- 
kand, 207 ; goes to Khuiasiin, 207 ; 
tells the stoiy of Sultan Jlahmud 
Khan’s martyrdom, 207-9 ; governs 
Kashglmr, 252-9 ; defeated by Mirza 
Abii IJaki, 253. 

Muhammad Kiizi (Mauliinii), and Yu- 
mis Khiin. 8,’- 84.^ SS.* 97, 113, 114; 
and Mirzii Haidar, 1.57, 1.58 ; miracles 
of, 277-9; see ulsu Hazi.it. 

Muliainmad Kliiiii, son of Khizir 
Khwiija; reign of, .57-59, 68 ; Rabat 
constructed by, .58; his son.s, 60; 
governor at Yarkand, 129 * 

Muliammad. Khiin Rumi, 47.5, 

JIuhamniad Kirghiz, 912, 358, 368, 
974, 452 ; attacked by Sultiln .Saul 
Kiian, 194 ; leleased from prison, 
141 ; appointed Amir of the Kirgliiz, 
141, 142; captured liy Said Khiin, 
949-951. 

Muhammad Khwarizm Shah, 287-2S9. 

Muhammad Maulaiiil, entrusted with 
the care of Mirzii Haidar, 9,* 209- 
211, 228. 

Muliammad Mazid T.ukliaii, 118. 

Mnhamm.id, Mir. 241, 261, 265, 316. 

Muhammad. Mirzii, 241, 908. 


Muhammad Parghari, Maulana, 398-9, 
469. 

Muliammad Sadr, Maulana, 468. 
Muhammad Salih, Mir, 205. 
Muhammad Shah, the Padishah of 
Kashmir, 136, 193, 196, 203, 441; 
Mirza Aba Bakr and, 258. 
Muhammad, Shah Shaikh, 343. 
Muhammad Shiih Kurkan, A mir , 56, 
78, 79. 

Muhammad Shirazi, Maulana, 140, 340, 
341. 

Sluhammad Sultan, sixth son of Rashid 
I Sultan, 121* ; Benedict Goes and, 
I 122,* 123* ; marriage of, 352. 

I Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 474, 478. 

I Muhammad Sultan, son of Prince 
] Jahangir, 48. 

I Muhammad Sultiin. son of Mansur 
I Khan, 129. 

; Muhammad Sultan, Shah, 371 ; his 
history, 381-4. 

! Muhammad Vali Mirza, 307. 

I Muhammad Yusuf, Khwaja, 371, 372, 
! 375 ; dispute with Khwaja Xura, 

! 389, 397 ; death of, 390. 

Muhammad Zamiin Mirza, 402. 
Muhammadans, seven, tombs of the, 
at Yarkand, 299. 

Muhas.-an Sultan, 467. 

Muhibb Sultan Khauim, 280. 
Muhtarima Khanim, 451. 

Mujtaiiids, the last of the, 10. 
Mujma-ut-Tavdrihh, the, of Eashid- 
ud-Din, 151, 293. 

Mukadasi, tlie Arab writer, on Taraz, 
80 n. 

Mukaddasi, on situation of Bala- 
Sakun, 362 n. 

Mukim, son of Zunnun Arghun. 177, 
201, 204 n. 

Mulahida of Kohistau, the sect, 217, 
218 and n., 220. 

Mulberry trees in Kashmir, 425. 
Mul/azdt-i-Timuri.desciiption of Kash- 
mii in, 491 n. 

Multan, sacked by Hava, 36.* 

IMumash Klian, 273, 276. 

Mumin Mirza, 75. 

I Munajim Bashi, on situation of Bala- 
i Sakun, 362 n. 

Munir Marghiniini, Blaulana, 173. 
Munka Beg, 308, 316, 333. 

Murad Barkis, Amir, 92. 

Musii, Amir, 25, 40. 
jMuslih-ud-Din, Sliaiki), mausoleum of, 
209. 

I Musulmau influence, rise of, in Asia, 
I 115,* 116.* 

I Musulmau prisoners, Amir Khudaidad 
I and, 68. 

' Musulmau Sultans of Kaslimir, 433 h., 

; 434 n. 

Musuimans, the, chiefly of Turki lace. 
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86* : in Hocliou and Salar districts 
of Tibet, 404 n., 405 n. 

Mutadar (Hundar), castle of, in Tibet, j 
418. I 

Mutamad Khan, tlie Ndma [ 

Jdhdngiri, vi. ' 

Muvayid Arlat, Amir, 25. | 

Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 196. 

Muzaffari, tribe called, 220. 

Nadib Shah, invades India, 214 n. 
Nagan, town in Kashmir, 428 ; district ! 

of, in Kashmir, 439. | 

Caiman, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* | 
74* n., 88,* 288 n., 290 n. 

Naimdn TligJiur (or “ Eight Uighurs ”), i 
the, 93.* ! 

Najm, ilir (Najm Sani), marches on 
Samarkand, ]:!2, 133; Slnih Ismail’s . 
commander-in-ohief, 260, 261, 266, 1 
268, 281. , 
Nakhshab (Karshi), 243 ; palace near, 
37. 

Nakhshbandi Order in Central Asia, ' 
67 n. 

Nakiish-i-Jahan Khan, 43,* 57, 68. 1 

Nalivkiue, Sir., and village of Baitak, ! 

42 n. \ 

Namangfin, town of, 9 n. I 

Nan-gyass (Southern China), 88.* 

Naiin River, 53,* 366. 

Nasir Mirza, Sultan, brother of Babar 
Padishah, 202, 206, 250; death of, 
356 

Nasiruddin Ubaidullah, Khwaja, 111, 
212 ; visit to Yunus Khan, 97 ; i 
makes peace between three Padi- I 
shahs, 113 ; visit of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, 114 ; and Khwaja Tajuddin, 
127 ; Yunus Kliau and, 155. 

Nasr, an Ilak Khan, 287 n. 

Nau Shahr, 483. i 

Kavab Matlab Sultan, 217. 

Nazar Miiza Sultan, 261. 264, 306, ! 
308, 326, 333. 

Nazak (Nadir), Sultan, 434 and n. \ 
Nazar Yasaval, Shaikh, 309. I 

Nazuk Shah, 20,* 23,* 24,* 482 n., 487, 
491. i 

Nestorian Christianity prevalent among | 
the Uighurs, 96* ; prevalent among ; 
the Naimans, 290 n. 

Nestorian monastery at Chi-gu, 79 n. ‘ 
Ngari, province of Tibet, 136 n. 

Niazi, tribe of Afghans, 21,* 22.* i 
Nicholas, Friar (Bishop of Cambalu), 
117,* 118.* 

Nikallu tribe, 214 n. 

Nikpai, ^andson of Chaghatai, 35*; ; 

reigns in Bokhara, 299 n. 

Nik Pai Shah, 219. 

Nikudar Oghlan, the Hazaras de- 
scended from the remnants of the 
army of, 80.* 


Nilab, or Blue River (Indus), 400 
and n. 

Nipal, the Rai or Raja, rulers of, 454 n. 

Nisan, in Tibet, 410. 

Nishapur, battle at, 206. 

Nizam-ud-Diu on the Gakars, 479 ti. 

Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Maulana, 
Baba Bishaghari, 194, 197. 

Nogais, tribe of, 16 11 . 

Noldeke, Professor, and the word 
Tajik, 91.* 

Noyan Chabali, one of Chingiz Khan’s 
generals, 292 n. 

Nubra, province uf Tibet, 417, 418, 
420 «., 423. 

Nuin, sent to capture Kushluk, 292. 

Nur Ali Divana, 462, 463. 

Nura (Nur-ud-Dm) Khwaja, 372, 375- 
378, 448 ; cures Sayyid Jluliammad 
Mirza of an illness. 389, 397 ; dif- 
ference with his brother Muhammad 
Yusuf, 389, 390 ; goes to Yangi- 
Hisar, 390 ; Said Khan under the 
guidance of, 395, 398; genealogy 
and life of, 395-7 ; his journey to 
India, 398-9 ; miracles of, 399, 400 ; 
line of descent in disoipleship, 401 ; 
and Bkandar’s birth. 340. 

Nurbakhshi, sect called, in Kashmir, 
435-7. 

Nuruddin, Amir Shaikh, Governor of 
Turkistan, 64. 

Observatory built by Ulugh Beg at 
Samarkand, 60 n. 

Odoric of Pordenone, 117.* 

OinU, the Kalmaks known as, 97* : 
see also Kalmaks. 

Oktai (or Ogodai ). third son of Chingiz 
Khan, 95* ; dominion of, 31,* 32* ; 
death of, 32* ; Chapar, the last of 
the bouse of, 37.* 

Oliver, Mr. E. E., paper entitled ‘ The 
Chaghatai Mughals,’ 28,* 29*; and 
the repiesentatives of Chaghatai, 
32,* 33*; and the reign of Borak. 
35* ; and Cliapar. 37.* 

Olkhonod tribe, the, 16 n. 

Omar Mirzii, son of Saniz Slirzii, 88 ; 
attempt to subdue Khotan, 90, 101. 

Omar Mirzii, brother of Aba Bakr 
3Iirza, 251 ; has his eves put out, 
253. 

Omar Shaikh, chief of tlie Shulkarohi 
tribe, 309. 

Omar Shaikh, governor of Andijan, 45, 
46 ; sent by Amir Timur against 
Kamar-ud-Din, 49. 

Omar Sliaikh Mirzii, Timur’s son, 20 n., 
21 II. 

Omar Shaikh, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Abu Said, 93, 110, 111; married to 
Kutluk Nigar Khaiiim, 94, 96, 117, 
155 ; and Ynniis Khan, 06; battle at 
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the bridge of Tikd Sagrutku, 96,97 ; 
hostilities with Sultan Ahmad Mirza, 
112, 113, 115, 116; his sons, lol; 
death of, 119, 171 ; visit of Yunus 
Khan to, 173. 

On Archa (Ankghun Archa), 189 n. 

Organah Kliatun, widow of Kara 
Hulaku, 33, 34* ; driven from Al- 
nialigh, 34 * 

Orong Timur, 34. 

Orpelian, the Armenian writer, and 
Arghun. 290 n. 

Osman Mirza, 112. 

Osman Sultan and Khwarizm Shah, 
287. 

Otar (Arahal Atar), 41 «. 

Otrar (Farab), 44 n., 49, 63 «. ; Amir 
Timur’s death at, 54 ; see Taraz, 
Yangi, etc. 

Ottogush-Shahr, remains of .ancient 
town of, 12 n. 

O. ven, wild (J;utds\ in the hills of 
Khotnn, 301-2. 302 «. 

P. viK, 470. 

I’aitoug (Baitok), village, 42 n. 

T?ak (or Jsibak), 309. 

I’akhli, province of, invaded in 1.548 
by Jlirza Haidar, 21.* 

Balicha IVIir Akhur. 309. 

Pamirs, the, 54,* 405. 

Pandit Nain Sing, and the gold mines 
of Tibet, 409 yi. 

Pandrettan, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Panipat, battle at, 357. 

Panja-Kand : see Bishkand. 

Pandu Koru, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Parak : see Chir River. 

Paivaz (Darwaz), a district of Badakh- 
sliiin, 353. 

Pasar, a district of Badakhslian, 35.3. 

Pavech, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Perhiilah (Pharwala), Biibar’s expedi- 
tion against. 480 n. 

Persia, no copies of the Tarikh-i- 
Mashidi to be found in, ix. ; the 
Moghul army in, 58.* 

Peshawar, rav.iged by Dava, 36.* 

Phiikpa. habitations of the Dulpa tribe, 
409 n. 

Pir Ali Beg. 316, 317. 

Pir Haji Kunji, Mir ; his danghter 
married to Yunus Khiin, 86 

Pir Muhammad Barlas (called 
‘ Bang! ’), 7.5, 76. 

Pir Muhammail, Mirza, .son of Prince 
.Jahangir, 4.8. 

Pishka Mirza Itiirji, 248. 

Pishkariin. a township of Akhsi, 280. 

Plano Carpiui; the Sari Hniur nation, 
349 ». 

Poi.,onous herbs, on road from Kashmir 
to Tibet, 432 and n. 

Fo-lo-lo (Balur), 385 u. 


: Pomegranate peculiar to Balur, 386. 

I Poole. Mr. S. Lane, Muhammadan 
j Dynasties, and the western brancii 
of Chaghatai Khans, 49* ; Emperor 
Baber and Shah Ismail, 247 n. ; 
dual character of Shaibani’s dynasty, 
206 n. : on the Miskdl, 256 n. ■ on 
the Ilak Khans, 287 n. ; on Dava 
Khan, 299 n. 

Prejevalski, Gen., on wastes of moving 
sand, 69* ; on ruins of ancient towns 
inTurkistan, 11 n., 12 n. ; wild camel 
seen in the Lob region by, 301 n., 
302 n. ; on the wild yak, 302 n. ; on 
I Tangut, 361 n. 

\ Price, Major, translation from Akhar- 
Ndma, 479 n. 

Pukpa (Dulpa tribe), 409 k., 411, 412 n. 

\ Pul, Shaikh, and the Emperor Huma- 
yun, 398-9 ; put to death, 470. 

Pul-i-Saugin, 243. 

Pulad Bugha, 24, 32, 34, 44, 45 ; death 
of, 47. 

Punch Pass, the, 19.* 

Punjab, Mirza Haidar, governor of, 
16*; ravaged by Dava. 36.*; Mr. 
Hibetson and the words Turk and 
Moghul in, 89*-91,* 128.* 

. Puranvar Shaikh, tomb of. in Tush- 
kand, 115. 

Purik, a district of Ladak, 15,* 442 ; 
district of Balti, 410. 

Pushang, village of, 216, 227. 

Putaji Bahadur, 809. 

QuATREMiiRE, translations from the 
Haft Iklim, 25,* 26* ; his transla- 
tions of the Matla’ Asaadin, 42* ; 
on the term Jatah, 75*m. ; on the 
‘ Karavenas ’ (Chaghatais), 70,* 
77* ; on Taraz, 80 n. 

Rabat (or traveller’s rest house), built 
by Muhammad Klian, 58. 

Rabiit-i-Kataan, the, 41. 

Rabat-i-Malik, 45. 

Rabatehi, district of, 296. 

Ragh, hill district of Badakbshan, 
203»., 219. 

! Rajaori, province of, invaded in 1548 
; by Mirza Haidar, 21.* 
i Riijdan, palace built by Sultan Zain- 
ul-Abidin, 429 and n., 430, 437. 
j Rashid Khan, son of Sultan Said, 14,* 
I 25,* 57, 82, 251 ; puts to death many 
j of Mirza Haidar’s relatives, 15* ; 

battles with tlie Uzbegs, 120* ; sons 
: of, 121*-123’' ; governor of Kuchar 

I and Turfan, 123* ; the Tarikh-i- 
I Rashidi named after him, 3 ; invades 
' Balur with Mirza Haidar, 12,* 142 ; 
i goes to Aksu, 142, 143; puts Mirzti 
Haidar’s uncle to death, 143. 144 ; 
defeats Mansur Khan at Aksu. 145 ; 
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goes to Kliotaii, 145 ; greatly in- i 
fluenced by Muliammadi Bailus, Hb, 
147 : defeats the Uzbeg Kazak, 14tl ; 
characteristics of, 147 ; enters Mo- 
ghulistan, 134 ; retires to Kashghar, 
135; at Aksii, 135; Mirza Haidar 
inscribes liis history (Tarilili-i-Iias- 
hidi) to, 139 ; his mother, 140 ; his 
birth and early education, 140 ; kept 
a prisoner by Jiini Beg Sultan, 140 ; 
sent to Moghuliotan, 141-2 ; invades 
Mogliulibtan, 359, 368, 370, 378-9 ; 
plunders the Kalmak, 373 ; marries 
the daugiiter of Sultan Xigiir 
Khanim, 374 ; flees to At-Bashi, 377 ; 
illness of, 378 ; invades Balur, 384- 
386 ; friendship witli ilirzii H.iidar, 
393-4 ; goes to Aksu, 393-4, 403 ; 
succeeds his father in Kashghar, 
450 ; puts Say yid Muhammad Mirzii 
to deatli, 450-i ; banishes Khadija, 
Sultan, 451 ; Muhammad! Barkis's 
influence over, 452-3 : sends apolo- 
gies to Jlirzii Haidar, 461 ; Ids 
violence and cruelty, 467. 

Bashid-ud-Din, the history of, 84* n. ; 
on the bravery of the Chaghatais, 
76* ; use of the word Tur/., 85* ; and 
the name Tatar, 86,* SS*; on the 
t'ighurs. 95* ; and the Karait tribe, 
16 n.; the Alkiinut tribe. 16 n; the 
Kiinkali tribe, 16 n. ; the Kailuk 
tribe, 19 n.; the JSIujma-ut-Tumrihli 
of. 151 ; and tliecityof K.iri-Sairam, 
171 n.; and the title Kurkani, 278 ra., 
‘Z~0n. 

Easkam, mountains, 405; valley of, 
466. 

Rauzat us Safa, the, and succession of 
the Moghul Khans, 41 *-46.* 

Raverty, M.ijor, tr-rnslation of the 
Tahdkdt-i-Xdsiri, So* ; on the Ilak 
Khiiiis. 288 n. 

Eazi-ud-Din, Shah, 217, 218 n., 219, 
221. 

Eegel, Dr., on reservoirs in Turfan, 
112*; on the situation of Lu-ko-tsm, 
113* II.; on ruins of "Old Turfiin,” 
113.* 

Eemusat, Abel, and country of the 
Yellow Uighurs, 349 u. 

Renaudot, and the Ydza, 22 n. 

Eesmes, Kh«aja, tomb of, 26. 

Rest-house (Rabat) constructed by 
Muhammad Khan, 58, 59 n. 

Ricci, Father Matthew, 122*; story of 
Goes’ adventures, 110.* 

Rieu, Dr. Chas , on the Tarihh-i- 
liashiJi, ZLV. ; description of the ■ 
Tarihh-i-Eastiidi, 6,* 7* ; on date of 1 
Sharaf-ud-Din’s death, 85 n. ; on ' 
saints of the time of Mirzi Sultan ' 
Husain, 1 94 11 . 

Ritter ; on the Kalir ireople, 104 n. | 


Eockhill, Mr. \V. W., on the word 
Tibet, 135 rt. ; on Tangut, 361 
the Mubulman population in Hochou 
and Salar, 404 n , 405 u ; on the 
Dulpa tribe, 409 n. 

Rodgers, Mr. C. J., on coins of Xazuk 
Shall, 20* n. ; version of Mirza 
Haidar’s death, 22“ ; and coins in 
Ka.slimir struck in Humayun’s 
name, 24* ; on the Sultans of Kash- 
mir, 433 n , 434 n. ; translation of 
Firishta’s History, 441 n, 442 n ; 
extract from paper entitled ‘ The 
Square Silver Coins of the Sultans 
of Kashmir,’ Appendix A, 487-491. 

Ross, Mr. : translator of the Taiihb-i- 
Rashidi, ix , xi -xiii ; on Aldjd, 
121 //. 

Rubruk, M’m., traveller in Asia, 117,* 
119*-; narrative of visit to Mangu 
Kiian in 12.53, lio*; account of tin- 
Vighurs in the Middle Ages, 96.‘’' 

Rudok, 406 «„ 410, 

Rulitak, town of, 381. 

Ruins of ancient towns, near tlio River 
Chu, 69 H. 

Rum (Turkey), custom in the army of. 

Oo. 

Rumi, the, annihilate .^hah Ismail's 
army, 281-2. 

Russian Hisar expedition, the, 20 n. 

Russians, the, called a people of Turk! 
race, 86* 

Rustiik, 219, 220. 

Sabur Mirz.\, 307. 

Sabash (Shash) Khiin, 276. 

Sadik Ispahan!, on situation of Bala- 
Siikun, 363 n. 

Sadr-ud-Dln, Mir, 39G. 

Sad-ud-Diu Kashghari, Maulana, 194. 

Saghej, wells of, 23 n. 

Sahib Daulat Begum, 125, 344. 

Said Kazaruni, Shaikh, 145 n. 

Said Khiin, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 56,* 109,* 122, 160; takes 
Mirza Haidar into his serrice, 11,* 
25*; 3,4; invades Kashghar, 11*; 
expeditions against Balur and Ba- 
dakhshan, 12*; invades Ladak, Kash- 
mir, and Baltistan, 13,* 14* ; death 
of, 14* ; Sayyid 3Iuhammad Mirzii 
and, 15.* 16* ; Jloghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* 66* ; the chiefs 
of his army. 66* ; and the Uighurs 
of Kashghar, 98* ; religions advisers 
of, 116*; expedition into Ladak, 
120* ; battle with Mansur Khiin, 125, 
131, 145 : friendly meeting with 
Mansur Khan, 126 ; wounded at the 
battle of Akbsi, 130 ; taken to 
Samarkand by Shahi Beg, 130; 
visits his brother in Moghulistan, 
131 ; stays at Kabul with Babar 
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Padishah, lai; sent to Andijan, , 
1 32 : defeats Mirza. Aba Bakr at ; 
Tut-lugh, 132; defeated b}’ Suyunj 
Khwajd Khan near Tashkand, 133 ; 
captures Kashghar, 133; makes 
peace with his brother, Mansur 
Khan, 134; attacks Muhammad 
Kirghiz, 134 ; subdues the whole of 
Moghulistan, 134 ; invasions of 
Badakhshiin, 135 : holy war against ' 
Tibet, 135, 136, 143; and Baltistan, , 
136 ; and Jlirza Haidar’s conquest ! 
of Kaslimir, 136 ; his death, 137, j 
1 43 ; virtues and rare attainments of, , 
137-131); and Eashid Khan at Aksu, , 
143; his favourite wife, 146 ; birth ■ 
and early days, 178; accompanies i 
Shahi Beg Khan on his expedition 
to Hisar and Kunduz. 17S, 179; ' 
stays with Sultan Mahmud Khan at 
Yutikand, ISl ; wounded by Maksud \ 
Ali, ISl, 182; his generosity, 182; ! 
defeated by Mansur Khan at Al- ■ 
nuitu. 182. 183; and Khwaj.i Ali I 
Baliadur. 183-18S, 222-226 ; marri- j 
age coutracted witli Makbtum, 187. 1 
190: attacked by iMirza Aba Bakr’s ' 
men. Iss, 189 : decides to go to Sh.dii 
Beg Khun at Andijan. 190, 191. 222, 
247-8. 264, 266. 26S-9 ; Hiuht to 
Jlogliuhstau, 192, 195 ; Maulilna 
Kasim, his spiritu.al guide. 213 : 
imprisoned at Andijdn by Khwitja 
.\h Bahildur, 222; sent to .Jani Beg 
Khiin who orders his release, 222- 
226 : escapes to Mirza Khan at 
Badukhshan, 226; welcome by Em 
peror Bilbar at Kabul. 226 ; meets 
Mirza H.iiilar at Kabul, 229 ; .ind. 
Jluahiilistaii. 240 : and B.ibar Piidi- 
shali, 242 : battle with, and defeat 
of Tlirzii Aba Bakr, 249. 2.50, 2.54. 
310, 312; kills Tubra. 265; attacks 
.''uyuiijllk Khan. 266. 270-271.346; 
and MirZii Haidar.268-270; pliiiuler.' 
-Miaugariiu. 275 ; [iroceeds to Aklisi. 
276: meeting with Ktisim Khan. 
276 : ], resented with horses by Kiisim 
Kh.in, 276-7; Iim si.sti rs, 2.sti , quit.s 
Farghana and re]'aiis to Ka'hg'liai, 
2.st-6. 304. 321 ; imewof lii.s troops 
1 't 'fore Kashghar. 30.5-3 1 0 ; his m.ircl i 
•iguiiist Varkaiid ab-iudoneel, 312- 
313 sets out for Y’angi-Hisar, 313- 
31 1, :19U. 394 : visits Mir Ayub, 
315, \ ,ingi-His.ir besieged, 315- 
3111 : Ahii Bakr killed while on his 
w.i_\ ro s,^^e. 321-5: eoiiquest of 
Ku'hgliai'. .125-7. 331; and Mirzii 
■hihungir. 330 : his reception of 
.\iman Kliwaj.i Sultan. 333; Mansur 
Khan'.' treatment uf. 334 ; .-eiid.s siib- 
niission to IMansiir Kli.in. 3.15 : 
meeting with Mansur Khiiu ou the 


plains of Arbat, 340, 343-5 ; health 
affected by excessive wine-drinking, 
340, 369, 370 ; goes to Moghulistan, 
341 ; returns to Kaslighar, 343, 351 ; 
returns to Yarkand, 345 ; meeting 
with Babajak Sultan, 346-8 ; holy 
war against Sarigh Uigliur, 348-351 ; 
capture of Muhammad Kirghiz, 351 ; 
sends for Daulat Sultan Klianim, 
daughter of Yunus Khiin, 351-2 ; 
marriage of his sister, 352 ; first 
invasion of Badakhshan, 354-5 ; his 
second meeting with Mansur Khan, 
356 ; invasion of Moghulistan, 358-9, 
368 ; Sayyid Muhammad Mirza in 
attendance on, 371 ; birth of his son, 
Sultan Ibrahim, 375 ; second in- 
vasion of Andijan, 375-7 ; returns to 
Moghulistan, 377 ; goes to At-Bashi, 
377 ; thence to Kashghar, 377, 
379 ; and Baba Sultan, 379-381 ; and 
Shiih Muhammad Sultan, 382-3 ; se- 
cond expedition into Badakhshan, 
387-390 : siege of Kala Zafar, 388 ; 
meets Khwaja Kura, 390, 401 ; rup- 
ture between Aiman Khwaja Sultan 
and. 391-4; illness of, 394; places 
himself under the guidance of Khwaja 
Kuril. 39.5, 398 ; invasion of Tibet, 403 : 
holy war on Tibet, 417, 420, 421 : 
attacked by dam-giri, 420, 421 ; pro- 
ceeds to Balti, 421, 422 ; and Mirza 
Haidar, on return from the invasion 
of Kashmir, 443-445 : goes to 
Y'arkaiid. 44.) ; death of, from the 
efl’ects of dam-giri, 446 ; genealogy 
of, 446, 447 ; epitome of his life. 447, 
448 ; burial of, 449. 

S.dd (Shahid) Kliiin, 56; date of death, 
57 ii. 

Saifuddin. Amir, 20, 31, 32, 48. 

Saii'iim, town of, 53,* 40. 41 ; laid 
waste by Isan Bugha Khan, 79 ; 
given to Y'nniis Khiin, 112, 113; 
Mahmud Sultan’s advance on, 171 ; 
ill charge ot Kitta Beg, 271, 274; 
Kitta Beg and, 3)3: plundered by 
the Kiighiz, 358. 

Siiki Ali. Khwiija, 311. 

Sakju (Su-cliow). 406. 

Sakkaki, Mauliiiia, tomb of, 365. 

Sakn, pass of, 445 and ii. 

.‘kaliih-ud-Din JIusa, Maulana, 59 ii. 
Saliii Begum,” battle called. 75. 

Salar, group of villages, 404 405 n. 

Siilibari, Khwiija, 26. 

Siilik. Khwiija, 225, 226. 

.'Milinkai, 360. 

Salim, son of Shir Shah. 480 n. 

Salim Khiin : see Islam Shah. 

Sahm Sultiin. defeats Shah Ismail, 
2.S1. 

Sali-Siii'ili, Amir Husain’s residence, 
24, 31, 35. 37, 
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t^ahalat-ul-AriJin, work by Hazrat 
Maulana, 1 13, 212, 213, 312 and ■». 

Salt Range, the, 479 «. 

Samarkani!, Baber’s advance on, 10* ; 
Tughliik Timur Khan at, 22, 23 ; at- 
tacked by Amir Chagu in 1363, 29 ; 
siege of, by the armj' of Jatah, 37 ; 
return of Amir Timur to, 47. 50 ; 
buildings, etc., erected by L'lugh 
Beg. 60 II. ; Hiydt-i-Khdn at, 72 ; 
taken liy Sultan Abu Said, 83 ; 
Sultan Mahmud Khan and Shiihi 
Beg Khan attempt to take, 119, 120 ; 
Babar Padishah marches on, 132, 
133; wars in, 154; conquered by 
Shahi Beg Khan, 1.58, 166; attacked 
by Babar Padishah, 174, 175; falls 
again into hands of Shahi Beg 
Khan, 175, 196; Emperor Babar at, 
246, 200, 266, 268 ; famous kiosks 
in, 429, 430 : Emperor Babar on the 
throne of, 484. 

Samgaz (Sam Seirak). 8 n. 

Samku, place in Tibet, 457 n. 

Sam Mirza, besieges Kandahar, 16,* 
468. 

S.ind, advance of, as seen by Sir D. 
Forsyth and Dr. Bellew, 12 n. 

Sand-buried ruins, 67,* 68* ; exploita- 
tion of, by Aba Bakr, 70.* 

Sand-storms in Eastern Turkistan, 
303 n. 

Sangarighaj, place called, 40. 

Sang Zighaj, fight with Kamar-ud-Din 
at, 47. 

Sanju, 323, 328-9 ; pass of, 405. 

Sanka Raua of Chitur, 402 and n. 

Saniz Mirza, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
251 ; his rule in Kashghar, 87, 88 ; 
joins Yunus Khan, 90; dtatii of, 98, 
99. 

Sarai, village of, 24 n. 

Sarai Chuk, 274 and n.. 

Sarai Mulk Khanim, Timur’s favourite 
wife, 40, 278 a.. 279 n 

Sarang Sultan, 479 n., 480 n.. 483. 

Sar Bugha, Amir, 32 ; revolt of, 44. 
4,5 ; pardoned by Amir Timur, 49. 

Sarigh (Jhupan, a district of Badakh- 
sliau, 292, 0 . 5 :!, 3.54, 35.5 n , 386, 
388. 

Sarigh-Kul, district of, 54,* 297 ; hills 
of, 312. 

Sarigh Uighur (Y’ellow Uighur), 
country of, 9 ??., 52, 64, 349 
404 n., 405 n. ; Said Khan’s holy- 
war against, 348-351. 

Sarik Mirza, 333. 

Sarman. lillage called, 310; stream 
called, 311. 

Sort, the word; definition of, 87* n. 

Sasser Pass, 446 n. 

Satlej River, 406 n. 

Sataghni Buka tSanghoy Boca), 14. 


' Satilmisli Khatun, wife oi Isaii Bugha 
I Khan, 6. 

I Satlik. 325. 

, Satuk Kara Khan, a Karlughi Uighur, 
i 94*. 

j Satuk Bughra Khan, 286, 287 n. ; 
I tomb of, in Kashghar, oOU. 

' Satuk Kliiin, 71 ; Vais Khiin and, 

' Sayyiidi (or Siadi), of the tribe of 
Cbalisb, 51. 

I Sayyid Ali, Amir. 61 : exiiedition to 
I Kashghar. 75-77 ; and Isan Bugha, 

1 78; hunting parties of, 76, 77; a 

; proof of his justice. 77 ; makes Isiin 
j Bugha governor of Ak.su, 78 ; defeats 
Yuuus Khan with the aid of Isan 
\ Bugha Khan. 86; death of. 87 ; his 
' distinguished generals and captains. 
I 99, 104. 

I Sayyid Ali Kurkan, Amir. 56. 

I Sayyid Ali, Mir, in the service of 
1 Sliaikh Habib, 194; his two sons, 
i 251. 

\ Sayyid Ali Agha, 007. 

I Sayyid Ah Hamadani (Amir Kabir 
I Ali), 432; death of. 433 », 

I Sayyid Ahmad. Mir, 60, 61, 75 ; stories 

■ relating to, 61-64 ; saves Vais Khan, 

[ 6i5-67. 

i Sayyid Ahmad Mirza. 100, 

I Sdytjiddtdi, the, 239 and /i. 
i Sayyid Ddud, Amir. 42. 

! Sayyid Hadi, the, 239. 

\ Savyid Husaini, Amir, mausoleum of, 

; 209. 

' Sayyidim Kukildash, 27S-9. 

I Sayyid Mahmud Mirza, 75. 

! Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, undo of 

■ Mirza Haidar, 56, 102, 111, 133, 

' 203 n., 2.52 ; put to death, 1,5*, 57 n., 

! 143, 144,4,50,451; invades Andijan, 

131, 132, 144 : attacks Fargliana, i40 ; 
and battle of Tutluk, 132, 249. 2.50: 
Jam' Beg Sultan and. 24] ; conquest 
ofPargliana, 239-241 ; senttoTurfan, 
240; bonds from Andijan for lielp, 
242 ; drowns Khalil Sultan by order 
of .Tani Beg Kliiin, 183, 240, 264-5; 
.'-labl Khan and, 265-6 ; fortifies 
Andijan, 271 ; advises Said Khan 
to leave Fargliana, 2S4-5 ; in charge 
of the Dughlat army befoio Kash- 
gbar, .305 : at the siege of Yangi- 
Hibar, 316. 318-19 ; and Mir 

' Vali, 320 ; goes to fetch Mirza 
Jahangir, 329 ; in attendance on 
Said Khan, 369. M7I ; a disciple of, 
the order of Y’asavvi Shaikhs, 369, 
371 : taken ill, and healed by Khwaju 
Kura, 389, 397 ; Siiicl Khan and. 
392-1 

.Sayyid Yluhammad Xurbakhsbi, Amir, 
4^5. 
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Sayyid Ka Malidumi JlaiiMiia : see 
Muhammad Kazi, 

Payyid Sliah Buzurg Arhaiigi. 108 

Sayrids of Khorastin. the, called 
Muffhols. 80* 

Schuyler, E., on the observatory at 
Samarkand. 00 n. ; the ancient Ta- 
raz, 03 n. : account of Lake Issigh- 
Kul. 78 )i. ; on city of Chi-gu, 79 n. ; 
on city of Bala-Sakun, 3i)2 303 n ; 

and Sliaikh Ahmad, 3o;> «. 

Seeland, Dr. A'. ; rest-house constructed 
by Muhammad Khan. 58 n., 59 n. 

Sliabaii. 309. 

Sliah Badagh Sultan,. son of Abnlkhair 
Khali, 92 n. 

Shiih Baz Mu'za, 393 

Shah Beg, defeated near Kandahar by 
Babar Padishah, 202 ; son of Zulnun 
Arghun, 357, 483 it. 

Shiih Begum, 108, 135. 180, 19.5, 190, 
25S; attempt to seize Kabul, 199, 
200 ; lava claim to Badaklishan, 203 ; 
cajitured by Aha Bakr’s army. 203; 
sent into Khortisan, 204. 

Shiih Hasan, conquest of Tatta, 483 it. 

Sliiih Ismail, sons of. 10,* 132; finally 
defeats Sluihi Beg Khiin, 131 ; in- 
vades Irak, 154. 

Shall Khan, son of MarsurKhan. 105.* 
123.* 124.* 120. 

Shah Mirak, 185. 

Shall Sluhammad. a Kukildiish. 459, 
401. 

Shall JIuhammad Divan, Kliwaja, 449. 

Shull JIuhamuiad Sultan, son of Sultan 
JIuhammad Sultan. 142. 101, 103, 
452. 

Shah Kazar Mirzii. 241, 217. 

Shah Eukh, MirziI. 43,* 59. 02. S4 ; 
Hiiziiras tlie posterity of an army oi. 
80* It.: his mother, 40 n. ; founds 
Biigli-i-Zaghau. S3 n.: the Zafar- 
Xdiiia di dicated to. 85 it. 

Shiih Shaikh Muhammad Sultaii, son 
of Siiltiin .Vlmiiid Klnlu, 100. 

Shiih Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi, 
107. 

Shiih Tahimisp; besieges Kandahar, 
10,* 21.* 

Sh.diiib-iid-Diii. ii holy Shiiikh. 8*; 
di'-ciiption of Moglmlistan in the 
.l/nin/o/.-n/-.4/».-i/r. .57 * 

Shahbiiz Mirza. 30.8. 310 

Shall! Beg Khan, .50.* .57, .50, 110, 

puts Mirza Haiil.ir's father to death, 
9 * : defeat and de.ith ol. 10* ; his 
grandfatlii r. .\bnlkliair Khan, 79«.; 
Tiu'kihtaii given to. 118; takes 
Samarkand. 119. 120; murders Sultan 
Malimnd Khan. 120 : defeat- Sultan 
Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad 
Khali at Akhsi, 122, 123. cam- 
paigns against Farghana, Hisar. and 


! Kunduz, 130; the Mangit tribe fol- 
I lowers of, 134 n., 154 ; conquers 
Samarkand and Bokhara, 15S, 160 : 
forms three marriage alliances, 100 ; 
and Sultiin Mahmud Khan, 163, 107 : 
i and Khusrau Shiih, 104-106, 109; 

belieads Mir Vali. Kidji. ; and Tam- 
! bal’s revolt in Andijan, 107-9 ; mar- 
! ries KhanZiida Begum, 175, 190, 

I 239; advance on Hisar, 176, 178; 
puts Tambal to death, 178 ; and the 
death of Sultiin Mahmud Khan, 179, 
208-9; invades Khwarizm, 180, 191, 
19.5, 204 ; Said Khan decides to go 
to, at Andijan. 190, 191 ; and Habiba 
Sultan Khanish, 192 ; besieges Ko- 
I lat, 192 It., 209 ; marries Mihr Xigar 
Khiinim, 196 ; besieges Babar Padi- 
, shah in Samarkand, 190 ; conquest 
I of Khorasan, 201. 205 ; captures 
I Balkh, 204-5 ; receives 3Iuliammad 
j Husain Kurkan, 205-6, 208-9 ; and 
! afterwards puts him to death, 209 ; 

I orders Ubaid Sultiin to drown Mirzii 
I Haidar, 210, 211; and Sultan Said 
I Khan, 221-225 ; killed by Shah 
I Ismail, 226. 234 ; expedition against 
Kazak, 230, 231 : hostilities with 
Shiih Ismail. 232-7 : followers of, in 
: Mavara-un-Mahr, 274, 282-3 ; takes 

Tashkand, 336 ; defeats Khusrau 
■ Shah. 353; conquers province of 
Fargliaua, 447. 

j ShaliDiiz, 103; pass of, 398 and ti. ; 
river, 296. 

Shiihr-i-Sabz, town nf, 171, 191-93. 

Shahrukhi, coin, 202 n.. 469 ii. 

Shiihnikbia (Finiikand), town of, 53,* 

, 112, 289 and n. 

Shaibani Khan ; see Sliahi Beg Kiian 
‘ Sliaibitn Uzbegs. Said Khiin and the, 
120*; ill j>iavara-un-Kahr, 282-3; 

, take the province of Farghana, 284. 

I Shiiikbam Mirzii. 216 it., 260. 

; Sbaikh-i-Daulat, Amir, 38, 51. 

I Sli:iikb-ul -Islam, 23.5, 236. 

Shaka Muni, religion of, 414-16. 

Shakiival, 309. 315. 

Sbam-i-Jahan Khan, 57, 68. 

Sliamlu tribe, 214 n. 

I Sbamiiiiisi, orsun-wor.-hippi is in Kash- 
I mir, 436. 

j r-lianis Alidiil : ste Dust Muiiammiid 
I Kliiiu 

Sli;uns-ud-l)iii. .\iiiir. 38 ; at the battle 
I of tile Mire, 34. 35. 51 n.; and bis 
I sect of ‘ Kurbakljshi,’ 435-437. 

I Sbams-ud-Din Juvaini, 35.* 

I Shams-ud-Din, Sultan. 432; tomb of, 
1 26 n. 

I Sharaf-ud-Din. author of the Zafar- 
' Ndma. 7.* 118.* 119*: on the suc- 
j cession of the Moghul Kliiins, 41*- 
! 46.“ 74, 84, 85 n., 151, 155. 
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Sliarawal, 34. 

Shariat, the (Muhammadan law), 70. i 

Sharif, Khwaja of Kashghar, 61, 75, i 
76, 90. 

Sharim, Mir, 241, 308. ; 

Sbash (Tashkand), province of, 52,* i 
.53* ; invaded by the Moghuls, 54,* 6S ; i 
Isan Bugha Khan and, So ; country ; 
of, 153, 154 ; reign of Sultan Mah- 
mud, 155; plimdered by the Kirghiz, 
367. 

Shaw, Mr. K. B., geography of Eastern ! 
Turkiatau gathered from the Tarilk- ' 
i-ItaAidi, viii. 10 ■«., 417 a ; death ' 
of, 10 ; and the word Tajik, 87* ; ! 
definition of Sart, 87* n. ; on the I 
word Aluch, 121 n. ; and the sons of j 
Eashid Sultan, 121* «., 123*; and the i 
word ghalcha, 220 n. ; on Artush, j 
295 n . , situation of town of Kash- I 
ghar, 295 n . : meaning of Tazghun, ] 
295 II. ; and Suget Bulak, 296 n ; | 
paper entitled ‘A Prince of Kash- ' 
ghar on the Geography of Eastern 
Tui'kistan,’ 296 n ; on Kdshtdsh, 
298 n; Chitral called Piilor, 385 n.; 
on idioms used by Blirza Haidar, 
405?!., 406 n. ; on the wordHrolr, 409. 

Shaya (Sheh), castle of, 460 and n. 

Sheep as beasts of burden in Tibet, 
407 and n. 

Sheep traders, the Champa, of Tibet, 
407 and n., 408 n. 

Sheh, town of, 410 n. 

Sheh (or Shay), a village in Tibet 
(Ladak), 460 n. 

Shenkumtnnyan, brother of Amir 
Hamid, 34. 

Shiahs, sect of (the Mulahida), 218 n., 
247 n. ; use of the word Mujtahid, 
10 «. ; sect in Kaslimir, 435-7. 

Shibarghan; Bayan Timur, governor 
of, 40. 

Shibartu, place called : see Sliibr. 

Shibr Pass (or Shibartu), the, 36 n. j 

Shidarku, name borne by the King of 
Tangut, 360 and 361 n. 

Shigar, fort of, 422. 

Shighnan, 54.* 

Shir Ali Oghliln, sem of Muhammad 
Khiiii, 60. 

Sliir Bahram, 24, 26, 29, 32, 34. 

Shir Khan defeats Emperor Humayuu 
at Ohausa, 470, 471 ; battle of the 
Gauges, 471-477. 

Shir jMuhammad Khau, son of Mu- 
hammad Khan, 60, 63, 68 ; hostility 
between Vais Khan and, 43,* 64, 65. 

Shir Shah Sur, 480 n . ; defeats Huma- ’ 
yun in Bengal, 16* ; battle of Kanauj, | 
viii., 17*, 18*; battle in Kashmir 1 
against Mirza Haidar, 20.* ■ 

Shiram Chahr.i, 169. | 

Shiram, Mir, 356, 357. 


Shiraz, residence of Vunus Khan, 85. 

Shirun Taghai, 228. 

Shiva-i-Shignan, 353. 

Sliulkarchi tribe, 309. 

Shun-Chi, Emperor of China and Tur- 
fan, 107,* 108,* 114*. 

Shuruya, kills Khusrau, his father, 
329 n. 

Shuja-ud-Din, Blauliina, 10, 13, 14. 

Sihpayah, place called, 44. 

Sihun River, battle of Lai on the bank 
of, 31-36. 

Si-liiio (Kara-Khitai), kings of the, 
279 ». 

Sikandar Znlkarnain, 107. 

Sind, ravaged by Davii, 36.* 

Sind (Tatta) conquered by Shah Hasan, 
483 n., 484 n. 

Sind River, the, 423 n., 431 and n. 

Sind, rivers of, their source, 406. 

Singa,Eana (Sanka), defeated by Biibar 
Padishah, 402. 

Si-Xgan-fu, 404 n, 

Singim, 113.* 

Sir River, the, 53,* 54.* 

‘Six Cities’ of Eastern Turkistan : see 
Alti-Shahr. 

Skardu (Skardo), pass of, 405 n. 

Snake stone, the (called Jadah), 33 n. 

So-fei (Sufi) sends an embassy to 
China, 124.* 

Spiti, 406 n. 

Sprenger, on situation of Bala-Sakun, 
362 n. 

Square silver coins of the Kashmir 
Sultans, Blr. C. J. Rodgers on, 487- 
491. 

Srinagar (Kashmir) town of, 410 n. ; 
described in the Zafar-Ndma, 431-2, 
433 «. ; attack on, in 1543. .20 *. 

Stak-brak, meaning of, 458 n. ; see 
Askabrak. 

Steppes, nomads and iiihubitauts of 
the. called Turks, 83.* 

Stewart, Blajor C., on Amir Timur 
(Sahib-i-Kiran), 17 ». 

Stone Bridge, the, Amir Timur at , 24-26. 

Strachey, General, on Bliiryul, 410 n. 

Strachey, Capt. H., on Samku, 457 n. 

Sub Blirza, killed at the battle of 
Arish, 127, 128. 

Sui (Sibi), 202. 

Suchou, towu of, in Kau.su, 109.' 

Sufi Sultan ; see Adliam Sidtiin. 

Subs, the, sect in Kashmir. 436, 137 ; 
Said Khan aud, 448. 

Suget Bulak, hamlet of, 296 n. 

Suget Pass, 44*; u. 

Sughunluk, place called, 310. 

Sukar, 187. 

Sukar Kaluchi, 309. 

Sukar Ukhsi, 309. 

Sukat, village of, 313, 314 n. 

Sulaiman, son of Mirza Khan, 156. 
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Siilaimiiu Barlsis, 2tJ. 

Sulaiman Shah Mirza, o73 and m., | 
:;S7, 407 ; reigns in Badaklishan, 388, 
:: 89 . 

Snliit-Kand. 222. 

Sniduzi tribe, 55 n. 

Sii-li, ancient name for Kasligliar, 8 n. 
Snltakar Tufta Kuli, 309. 

Sultan Ahmad, uncle of Mirza Haidar, i 
11 .* 

Sultan Ahmad Tambal, revolts in . 
.Vndijiin, l.‘i8. 159 ; Shiihi Beg Khan 
and. 107-109, 174, 178. 

Sultan Ali Janis. Amir. 121. 

Sultan Ali IMirza, con of Sultan Ahmad 
Khiin, 154, 174, 175, 183, 190, 265, 
:;os. 326. 

Sultan Avals, Amir, 387. | 

Sultan Husain Mirza, in Khorasan, ; 
154, 193; and Muh.immad Husain ! 
Kurkaii, 195 ; death of, 196, 210. ; 

Sultan Khatun. mother of Vais Khan, i 
07. i 

Sultan Khalil Sultan, brother of Man- i 
sur Khan, 125. 131, 139, 161; his j 
death, 12.‘). 120. 131. i 

Sultan iilahniud Mirza, 93, 103; mar- j 
lies Sultan Nigar Khanim, 117, 118. ; 
Sultan Muhammad Jlirzti, 450. ' 

Sultan jMuhammad Sultan, son of j 
Mahmud Khan, 158. 159. 162, 163. j 
Sultan Nigar Khanim. daughter of i 
Yunus Khan, 108. 117, 156,373,377, | 
378; death of, 386; taken to wife i 
by Kasim Khiin. 273. j 

Sultanpnr. city of, 405. i 

Sultiiu Sanjar, 108. 

Sultan Valad Mirzii, 112. 

Sultanim Begum, daughter of Sultan 
.\ljmad Mirza, 164. 170, 193. 

Sultans of Kashmir, 433 n.. 434 it. < 
Sultiin Vais Mirzii : see Mirza Khan. 
Suagtash, 345. 

Sunnis, the, sect in Kashmir, 247 n., i 
202 )!,, 435-7 ; and use of the word ; 
Mujtaliid, 10 tt. 

Sim-w'orsliiiiiicr.s (Shammasi) in Kash- | 
inir, 430. 

Super.stitiiiii . the .ladah stone, 32 /(., , 
33 It. ! 

Suikhiib Ki\Li, 203 

Sum, a distiict of Liidiik. 15*; drjiart- 
mciil of Balti, 401. 4(i2. 

Sut. Tangi S.ikiib’s lioiiie, 402 .md it. 

Snt Iin Bahadur. 121. 

I'll rnr-i-AhdJitu, the. 359, 3i'>J. 
fitiij'ih. tlie word. 7 it n. \ 

Su-Yeli (or Su-Sa), the name, 8 n. ; 

city of : , fee Bala- Siikun, ' 

Suyuiij KliWiija Kliiin defeats Sultan | 
Said Khiin near Tashkand, 133. i 
Suyunjuk Khiin puts Said Khiin to 
rout, 200, 208. 271. 274, 28;!: at- i 
tacked by Kasim Khan, 275 ; ad- , 


Vances against Andijau, 284-5 ; and 
Bustangir Mirza, 330 ; at Akhsi, 
342 ; Said Khan makes war on, 346 ; 
death of, 375, 376. 

Suyunjuk Sultan, 159, 243, 248. 

Suyurghatmish Khan, 72 «., 83. 

Taarif-i-BuliJdn, the, 359. 

Taban Bahadur, 34, 35. 

Tabriz, Sultan Yakub’s kiosk in, 429. 

Tagar, iii the Nubra Valley, 418 n. 

Tagh-Dum-Bash mountains, 405. 

Tagh Nak, place called, 464 and n. 

Ta-gaz-gaz, the Karlughi Uighurs 
known as, 94.* 

Ta-hi, Arabs referred to as, 90* n. 

Tahir Khan, 82, 273, 373, 374, 377 ; 
joins forces with the Kirghiz, 379; 
deserted by the Kirghiz, 388. 

Tahit, tribe of, 20 n, 

Tahmasp Shah, 282 ; takes Kandahar, 
400, 468, 469 ; and is retaken by 
Kamran Khan, 400. 

Taikhan (Talikaii), return of Amir 
Husain and Amir Timur to, 23. 

Taishi, a designation of Kalmak chiefs, 
79 n. 

Tai Yang Khan, flees from Chingiz 
Khan, 287. 

Tajik (or Tazik), the, 13, 141 ; name 
given by the Mongols to the Mu- 
hammadans, 85,* 87*; Mr. A. G. 
Keene on, 90,* 91* ; features of 
Yunus Khan, 97 n., 98 m. 

Tajri of KhwSrizm, 51. 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad, Khwaja, 127, 
160, 872, 373. 

Taka, brother of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 
351. 

Takil (or Jakil), governor of Khiva, 
23 m. 

Takudar Oghlan, 80* n. 

Talak Muhammad, 112. 

Talas (Taraz), city of, 171 n. 

Talas Kiver, 80 m., 81 n. 

Taliku, descendant of Chaghatai, 36.* 

Talish, tribe in Gilan, 435 m. 

Talkhak, death of, in Tirmiz, 338. 

Talki, defile of, 20 m. 

Tamerlane (Timurlang) : see Timur, 
Amir. 

Tamlik. itlaco in Ti'oet, 456 and n., 
457 and n. 

Tangi Billii, tlie, of Badakhshan, 227. 

Tangi Saks'ib of Balti. 462. 

Tangri Bardi. 309. 

Tangut, the, 88* ; Chingiz Khan and, 
360 ; rulers of, 360 m., 361 n. 

Tank in district of Bamag, 427, 428. 

Taraz (Yangi), city of, 58,* 79 m., 80 m., 
81 m., 364 ; taken by Kasim Khan, 
274. 

Tarbagatai mountains, 53.* 

Tarbugur (Bugur), 9 m. 
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Turikh-i-Guzid<t, tlie, of Hamid Ullah 
Mustaufi, 151. 

Tarikh-i-Jalidn Ku^hdi, extract from, 
288-293, 293 n. ; account of Moghul- 
istan in, 360-367. 

Tarikh - i - Manzum, the, of Abdur 
Eazzak, 151. 

TarikJi-i-Sashidi, the, first translation 
of, into English, v. ; Erskine’s 
partial translation, v., vi. ; data 
obtained from, by Sir H. Howorth, 

vii. ; by Sir D. Forsyth, vii. : by IMr. 
E. B. Shaw, viii. ; by Professor Dow- 
son, viii. ; Moorcroft’s reference to, j 

viii. ; copies of, in England, ix. ; in j 
Asia, ix. ; the object of, 1,* 4, 5; its 
shortcomings, 5,* 6*; scope and 
character, 6,* 7* ; divided into two 
parts, 7,* 8* ; written during Mirzii 
Haidar’s administration of Kashmir, 
23*; a history of the Chaghatai 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, 28,* 
29* : weak points in, regarding the 
succession of the Moghul Khans, 
41*^6* ; the Khans of Uighuristan 
mentioned in, 106* ; religious ad- 
visers of the Khans and Amirs, 116*; , 
its value as a history, 119*; sequel | 
to, 120*-128* ; reasons for being so j 
called, 3 : its contents, 3, 4 ; use of : 
the word Tibet (Ladak) in, 135 11 . ; 
when completed, 149; reason for 
Mirza Haidar writing, 150, 151. 

Tarikh - 1 - Sahib • Kirdni : see Zafar- 
Ndma. 

Tarim, 67. 

Tarkhkn, title of, among the Moghuls, 
55 n. 

Tarsa, the word, 290 n. 

Tarsi, the llighurs spoken of as, 96.* 

Tarse (Tarsia), country of, 290 n., 
291 ». 

Tash Arighi, 26, 27. 

Tashikun, ruler of Maryul, 418 and 
419 n., 423, 460. 

Tdshkand, town of, 53* ; Timur camps 
at, 29 ; devastated by Isan Bugha 
Khan, 79 ; Yunus Khan captured at, 
94, 95 ; passes into the power of 
Shaikh Jamal Khar, 112 ; made over 
to Yunus Khan, 113; death and 
burial of Yunus Klian in, 114, 115; 
events in, during the rule of Sultan 
Blahmud Khan, 118-120; Sultan 
Said Khan defeated near, 133 ; 
(Shash) Sultan Mahmud and, 155, 
157 ; Shahi Beg Khan at, 178 ; taken 
by Shahi Beg Khan, 159, 167, 336 ; 
destruction of, by Shahi Beg Khiin, 
164, 171 ; Hazrat Maulana at, 213 ; 
Uzbeg march against, 259, 271; in 
charge of Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, 
271 ; taken by Kasim Khan, 274 ; 
Kasim Khan attacks Suyiin jiik Khun 


in, 275 ; death of Hazrat Muham mad 
at, 342. 

Tash-Eabat. not a Hindu temple. 59 n. 

Task Timur ; sent after Maidik and 
her child, 6, 7. 

Tatar (or Tartar), the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, 83,* 84,* 
87.* 

Tatar tribe, 55 n. 

Tatars, the ; Eashid-ud-Din, the histo- 
rian, and. 88.* 

Tatta (Sind), town of, 357, 431, 432 n. ; 
conqiu st of, by Shah Hasan. 483 »., 
484 > 1 . 

Tavakkal Khanim, 52. 

Tax-gatherer, story of the. 159. 

Tdzghun, meaning of, 295 n. . 

Tazi : see Tajik. 

Taziks, the, 88.* 

Tazkira-i-Khiedjagdn (Memoirs of the 
Khwajas), x. 

Tengri-Tagli Mountain, in the Tiah 
Shan, 112.* 

Termedh (Tirmiz), town of, 338 n. 

Tian Slian mountains, 53,* 112* ; sub- 
merged towns along the southern 
spurs of. 70.* 

Tihit (see also Ladak), Dr. L. A. 
Waddell’s work on, xv. ; invaded in, 
1531 by Mirza Haidar. 13*-15* ; also 
in 1548, 21*; invasions of. during 
reigns of Aba Bakr and Sultan Said, 
65,* 66*, 253-4 ; invasion of, men- 
tioned by Mmhaj-ud-Din, 86* ; Idrisi 
on the Tibetan Turks. 86,* 87* ; 
holy war against, by Sultan Said 
Khan, 135, 136, 143 ; Mir Vali takes, 
320; Mirza Aba Bakr flees to, 324; 
invaded by Said Khan, 403 ; position 
of, 404 ; mountains and rivers of, 
405-7 ; inhabitants of, 407-1 1 ; gold 
mines in, 411, 412; the dam -giri in, 
412, 413; Lamas o^ 414-16; idols 
in, 416 ; wild kufds in, 416, 417 ; 
idol temples in, 416, 443; holy war 
on, 417-419; cold in, 419; method of 
ilcfence in, 422 n. ; temple at Ursang, 
443 ; invasion of, 444, 454-464. 

Tibetan Yak (or Dong), the, 302 n. 

Tie-men-Kuan (‘ Iron Gate ’ barrier), 

20 H. 

Tika, brother of Kliwaja Ali Bahadur, 
187. 

Tika Eiver, 365 and u. 

Tika (or Tekka) .Sagrutku, battle at. 
96, 97 and «. 

Tilaiiji, 34. 

Timur, Amir (Tamerlane), the rise of. 
37*; selects Khans from the Oktai 
stock, 37*; genealogical fable of the 
house of, facing p. 50* ; expedition 
of in 1389-90, 53* ; battles with the 
Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 56* ; 
the conquests of, 61*: expedition in 
2 M 
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1L!8S tliL' Kalmaks, 101*; 

sends one of his columns to Kara- ; 
Klioja, 102*; passage of the Eiver ■ 
Vakhsh at the Stone Bridge, 25, 26 ; i 
arrives at Chekadalik, 26 ; his dream, i 
27 ; battle with the army of Jatah, 
27-29 ; conference with Amir Hu- ; 
sain, 29-31 ; the battle of the Mire, ' 
31-36 ; and the country of Jatali, 
37 ; invasion of Almatu, 39 ; his 
chief wife, 40 n. ; third invasion of 
Jatah, 41, 42 ; marriage with the 
Princess Dilshad Agha, 43 ; third 
expedition into Khwarizm, 44, 45 ; 
fourth expedition into Jatah, 46, 47 ; 
the death of his son, Prince Jahangir, 
47, 48 ; sends an army against Kamar- 
ud-Din, 4S, 49, 51 ; fifth expedition 
into Jatah, 50 ; expedition against 
Khitai, 53 ; death of. at Otnir, 54 ; 
tribes submitted to his government, 
55 a . ; and Sultan Mahmnd Khan, 
72 ; Tartar tribe banishe<l by, 79 «. ; 
difficulty with tlie Moghuls under 
Kamar-ud-Diu, 81 a . ; and his gene- 
rals, 83 ; called Timui- Fu-ma by 
the Chinese, 278 n. ; nine wives of, 
278 ;4., 279 n. ; of the Uigliur tribe 
of Turfiin, 77, 78. 

Timur, a member of the Barlits tribe, 
3.* 

Timnrchi, father of Cliingiz Khan, 
86 .” 

Timur-Klialai'a (Iron (.late), 20 u. 
Tinmr Khwaiii Clghlaii, 32, 36. 

Tiiiiiiii (Tunnin) River, 295 and n., 
310. 

Timur Ikultan. sou of .Shiihi Beg Khun, 
160. 169, 234, 351, 451 ; defeated and 
killed by Babar Padishah, 243-5, 
248. 

Thniirtu Xor (Lake Issigli-Kul), 79 ». 
Timur Uljaitu : see Uijaitu. 

Tiriik, di.stiict of. 312. 

Tiriiz (Tiiraz), 86.* 

Tirlanji Irlat, 32. 

Tirniiz (Termedli), town of, 179, 
338 ?i. 

Tiz-Ab (Tiziiiif), stream called, 298. 
Toqlivz Vifthur, the (or “Nine Ui- 
ghurs”), 93.* 

Tokaiiak, 464 n. 

Tuklita Itushid (Uighur cliicf), 67.* 
Toktamisli Oghlan, brought before 
Amir Timur, 50. 

Tondis in Khotan, 298-9 ; of Yark.md, 
299, 300; of Kilshghar, 300, 301. 
Touines, Buddhist monks called, 290 «. 
Toil Nazar Khan, kills Abdul Latif, 
121 * n. 

Tragai, Amir (father of Amir Timnr), 
death of, 17, 

Transoxiana (Mavara-un-Xahr), tribes 
of, 31*; capital of: sec Samarkand; 


the Uighurs and, 95* ; luleJ by L’baid 
TJllah Khan, 206 n. : see Mavara-un- 
Nahr. 

Tribute missions to China, Benedict 
Goes and, 110,* 111.* 

Tsong-Kapa, religious reformer, 418 n. 
Tub Eiver, 78 n. 

Tubra Nuyagliuth (Tubra Tiaghuth), 
183, 248, 264 ; killed by Said Khan, 
265. 

Tughai tribe, 55 n. 

Tughluk Salduz, 24. 

Tughluk Timur Khan, his reign, 7,* 2 ; 
converted to Islam, 2, 3, 10-15 ; and 
Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, 5, 12, 13 ; 
forefathers of, 5 ; early history. 6-9 ; 
expedition into Mavara-un-Nahr, 15, 
16 ; intrigues with Amir Haji Barlas, 
17, IS ; second invasion of Mavara- 
un-Nahr, 18-22 ; and Amir Husain, 
22 n., 23 n. ; return to Taikhan and 
Badakhsliaii, 23. 24; death of, 26, 
38 ; one of his sons, 39 ; privileges 
conferred upon Amir Bulaji, 55 ; his 
rule extended as far as Kimduz, 56 ; 
tomb of, in Alnialigh, 364. 

■ Tuk, in Tibet, 410. 

1 Tukal Khiinim, one of Timur’s wives, 
279 «. 

Tuka Timur, 299 n., 300 n. ; succeeds 
Nikpai to the Khanate, 35.* 

Tuktai, a Makrit Amir, 289. 

Tuk Timur, Amir, slain in battle, 28. 
Tukuz Tariiin, ford of, 238 and n. 

Tulik Amir, governor at Kashghar, 14, 
38, 51 n. 

'J’uli Khan ; Khitai given to, 293. 
Tulkchi tribe, 55 n. 

Tului, son of Chingiz Khan, and the 
Jadah stone, 33 n. 

Tuluk, brother of Mir Kambar, 307. 
Tu-lu-fan (Turfan), prince of, 102.* 
Tuiiian, people so called, in Khotan and 
Kashghar, 30t. 

Tumaii (Kannan), town of, 20. 

Tuman Agha, Amir, 42. 50. 

Tuman Bahadur Kaluchi, 309, 423. 
Tuman Bughai Salduz, 36. 

Tuman Kapak Khan, 36. 

Tuman Eiver, 2it5 n ; fort built by 
\ Aha Bakr on, 285-6. 

Tuiikaua, a degree of the Liimas, 414 
I and u. 

I Tupclidk (a fine horse), 260 « . 

I Turakima, Oktai’s widow, 32,* 33.* 

' Turan, conquered by Chingiz Khan, 
I 293. 

I Turangir Mirza, 330. 

' Turah. the; see Viiziik. 

I Turfan, district of, 67, 99.* 100,* 125, 
! 332 ; Kumul annexed to, 101* ; con- 

I quest of, by Khizir Khwaja, 103* ; 
I a tribute to China, 103* ; history of, 
I as recorded in the Cliinese Chronicles 
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of the Ming dyjiasty, 102*- 109* ; 
depression below the sea level, 1 12* ; 
the modern city of. Captain F. E. 
Younghuaband on, 112*; Dr. Kegel 
on rnins near, 113* ; attacked by 
Khizir Khwaja, 52 ; Mansnr Khan’s 
expeditions into, 1 28 ; Eashid Klian \ 
marches on, 146 ; Moghnls in, 148 ; i 
Sayyid Mnhammad Mirza sent to, I 
240 ; Khwaja Xurii visits Mansur i 
Khan in, 396-7 ; see also Uighnris- j 
tan, ! 

Turkan Arlat, 43-5. i 

Turk, dual use of the word, 78,* 98 «. ; 
common origin with the Mongol, ; 
78*-80* ; misleading employment of ! 
the name, S3* ; Abnl Ghazi and 
others, use of the word, 84*-87* : 
used in opposition to the word Sart. 
87* n. ; Mr. H. G. Keene and others, 
on the word, 8.-'*-!i2* ; the first, 
to become a Musulman. 300. i 

Turkdt tribe. 67. 

Tnrki language, the Uigliurs first to 
reduce to writing, 95.* 

Turki-Uighur people : .see Uighurs. 

Turk.s, literary compositions of the, 2. ; i 
a separate people from tlie Moghul | 
fJZios, 82* ; see also Uighurs. 1 

Turkistan, delivered from the oppres- ■ 
sion of the Jatah, 29, 30 ; province I 
of, 53*; invaded Ijy the Moghuls, 
54,* 58*; town of, 63 n.; Moghul 
attacks on, 68 ; laid waste by Isan 
Bugha. Khan, 79 ; inhabitants of, ! 
of, under Buruj Khan, defeated by i 
Yunus Khan, 92, 93 ; given to i 
Shahi Beg Khan, 118; Muhammad I 
Kirghiz in, 134, 349 ; Uzbeg Sultans | 
flee to, 245, 250 ; Uiglnrr dynasty in, \ 
287 n. ; given to Clmgliatai Khan, 1 
293 ; plundered by Kirghiz, 358, j 
367. ! 

Turkistan, F-astern, province of, given j 
to the liouse of Dnghlat, 33* ; Batu | 
and, 34* ; Dr. Bcllew’o lii^tnry of. ; 
vii. ; tile ‘Six Cities ’ of, 51* : aee t 

AlU-Sliolir \ towns ruined by moving ' 
sands, 68* ; overrun by Y’eliu Taislii, j 
94*; small rc-iduc of Moghuls still 
existing in, 127,* 128* ; the air of, 

12 n. ; Buddhism in, 124 n.; haze 
peculiar to, 303 n. 

Turkistan, Western, raids of the 
Moghuls into, 65.* 

Turkoman, the, 88.* ! 

Turkoman.^, with Sultiiu Said'.s army, 
66 .* 

Turkomans, under Babar Padi.sliuh, | 
defeated by the Uzbeg Sultans, i 
260-1. 

Turmish, brother of Tnrkan Arlat. 44, 
45. 

Turshiz, battle at, 206 


Turuk Sharan, valley of, 168. 

Tushi (or Juji), eldest son of Chingiz, 
29,* 30.* 

Tushku, placed called, 304, 322. 
Tutluk (Tutlugh ), battle of. Said Khan 
defeats Aba Bakr Mirza at, 11,* 
1.32, 249, 250, 284, 320. 

Tutnk Khanim, daughter of Mahmud 
Khan, 251. 

Tuyiin Biishi, River, 304, 346, 394. 
Tuz-kiil (I.ake Issigh-Kul), 79 n. 


Ui;AiD-UL-H.\ni. Khwaja, 396. 

Ubaid Ullali Khiin, 206, 234, 243, 
247 n. ; battle with Biibar Padishah, 
132 ; married to Habiba Sultan 
Khanish, 207 ; ordered by Shall! 
Beg Kliiin to drown Mirza Haidar, 
210, 211 ; fortified in eastleof Karshi. 
245, 248 ; marches against Bokhara. 
259; is met by Babar Binl'shiili. 
‘260; battle at Knl Malik, 260. 268 ; 
takes Hisar from the Moghuls, 262- 
3 ; his reign in Mavarii-uu-Xalir, 
283. 

Ubaira-Subaira, 282, 

Ucb(Usli Tnrfuii). town of. 393. 43] 
432 n. : country of, 42 ; fort of. 124 ; 
seized by Aba llakr, 254 ; gairi'onc'd 
by Mirza Abu Bakr, 333: Aimau 
Khwaja Sultan in, 343. 

Ucha, 3.>7. 

Uoli Barkhan. village of, 75, 304. 310. 

Uch Burluiii, 42 n. 

Ucliibi, a lieutenant of Amir Timur, 
45. 

Ucii Kara Bahadur, Amir. 25. 42. 47. 

Ueliku Mulmmmad !Mirza, 185. 

Uigliur, the. 88* . piovinoe of, 360. 

Uighurs. the (.i Tniki tribe), 57' ; re- 
mains of one of their towns or forts, 
59* ; country of, 61* ; in Moghulis- 
tau, 73,* 74* ii.; tlieir origin and 
early history, 92*-07* ; credited witli 
liaviug first reduced the Turki lan- 
guage lo writing, 95* ; spoken of as 
Tiirxi, 96,^ !iT' ; displaced by the 
Karai tribe, Bin.; the “family of 
Atiiisiah the Turl;,” ‘287 n ; Xt.s- 
torian Christianity prevalent among, 
290 II . ; Tnrse, hind of the Uighuis, 
2!ll ft.; sottleil in Khonisan, 3iln. 

Uighuri.-tan (Tiii-fun), the province of, 
7,* .54,* !I9*-114*; mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar. 100,* 101*; given to 
Chaghalai Khan, 100*; peo|)le of, 
101,* 162,* 112*; subdued by the 
Ming army, 10:9-106''; the Kliiins 
of, 105,* 106* ; irrigation in. by Yais 
Khan, 112*; once one of the chief 
ccnlies of the Buddhists. 113*; 
ancient capital of, 113*; becomes 
Chinese territory, 113-4*; sneces- 
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siou of Khans of, after date of Mirza 
Haidar’s history, 123,* 124* ; Khizir 
Khwajii and, 52 n. 

Uirat, the, 88.* 

Ujii Betu Irdi (Ulja Yetii Abcrdi), 
32. 

Uktili Khan. 330 ; kingdom of, 294. 
Ulama, the ; Dust Muhammad Kliiin 
and, 89 ; Said Khan and the, 448. 
Uliing Kahdastan, 2lli;. 

Ulang-Ziidagan, 102. 

U1 Islam, Sliaikh, 194. 

Uljai Turkan, Princess, 29. 

Uljaitu, grandson of Kublai, 3(J* ; routs 
Chapdr, 30*. 

Ulugh Mirzii. 478. 

Ulugh Timur, 20. 

Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of Karait, 
15, 10. 

Ulugh Deg Mirza, 59, C8 «. ; defeats 
Shir Muhammad, 43* ; battles with 
the Moghuls, 50* ; his reign and 
death, 59 n. ; governor of Kashgbar, 
01; and Amir Sayyid Ali, 02; and 
Khwaja Sharif, lit-, summoned to 
jMughulistan by Khudaidad, 09 ; 
reception of Yunus Khiin at Samar- 
k-aud, 74 ; history called the UIm 
A rhau, 148, 151 ; murdered by his 
son, Abdul Latif, 329 it. 

Ulur (or Wular) lake in Kashmir, 428, 
429 It. 

Ulus Aihiia (the four hordes), work of 
Mirza Ulugh Deg, 148, 151. 

Vlutlttit, the title of, 132 n. ; office of, 
38. ' 

Ulus Sultan, son of Rashid Sultan, 
122 .* 

Ungut, the, 88.* 

Urdubegi, family of the, .307. 

Urdukand (Kashghar), 287 n. 

Uratippa, country of, US, 154, 158, 
103. lf.4. 

Urdu, an : cce Aul. 

Urdum Padshah, saud dunes at, 12 it. 
Ursaug (Las.-a), 41U n., 411, 443; Mirza 
Haidar sent to, 136 and it., 143 ; 
temple ot, 454—159. 

Urtubu, Dugblat Amir, 294 n. ; Man- 
galai Suyab given to, 7 ; seven 
privileges conferred upon, by Chin- 
giz Khiin, 54, 55. 

Uruk. ISO. 

L rumtsi, town of, 02* ; the present, 
9:;* : see also Bishbalik. 

Urung Kasli (Yurung Kilsh), river in 
Kliotiin. 298. 

Urun Sultan Khiinim, 88. 

Urus Durman, Amir, 237. 

Urus Khiin, 45, 50. 

Ush. province of, given to Yunus Khan, 
110, 111; taken by Aba Bakr, 249, 
254 : Mir Viili tikes, 320 ; Said 
Khiin and, 370 


Ushter Ushna (Uratippa), country of, 
154. 

Ushtur, fort of, in Tashkand, 115. 

Ush-Turfan, city of, 51* n. 

P'stad Abdal Shaikh, 322. 

Ustad Ahmad Eumi, 475. 

Ustad Yumis (Yunus Khan), 85. 

Ustajlu tribe, 214 n. 

Utluk, place in Moghulistan, 377, 463 ; 
desert plains of, 189. 

Uzbeg, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Uzbegs, the, defeated at Hisar. 10* ; 
route of Baber at the battle of Ghaj- 
diwau, 10* ; lay siege to Andijan, 
11* ; the Moghuls and, 56,* 57* ; de- 
feated by Rashid Sultan, 120*, 146 ; 
present line of Bokhara Khans de- 
scended from, 126* ; defeat the 
C'haghatai under Shahi Beg Khan, 
206, 234 ; government of the, 206 ». ; 
defeated by Babar Padishah, 243-6 ; 
set out against Andijan, 280-2 ; in 
Said Khan’s army, 305 : see also 
Shaiban-Uzbeg. 

Uzbeg; see also Kazuk-Uzbegs. 

Uzbegistan, 366, 374. 

Uzbeg-Kazak, the tribe of, 82 ; de- 
feated by Rasliid Khan, 146. 

Uzbeg-Shaibdn, Rashid Khan and, 146 ; 
retire from Andijan, 376 ; to Khass 
and Kunkas, 377. 

Uzbeg Sultans, the, defeated at Hisdr 
Shadman, 132 ; advance on Andijan, 
133 ; attack fort of Kasan, 248-9 ; 
flee to Turkistan, 245, 250 ; march 
against Tashkand, 259, 271 ; defeat 
the Turkomans and Babar Padi- 
shah, 260-1 ; decimated by famine, 
262 ; take Hisar from the Moghuls, 
262-3. 

Uzbeg Timur, 39. 

Uzbeg Ulus, division among, on the 
death of Abulkliair Khan, 272. 

Uzchand (Uzkand), seized by Aba 
Bakr, 248-9, 254, 259. 

Uzkand, 50 ; Amir Timur at, 43 ; 
plundered by Kushluk Khan, 289 ; 
Mir Vali takes, 320; taken by Said 
Kban, 376. 

Uzuu Ahmad, 130. 

Uzun Sakai Tutta Kuli, 309. 

UzuQ Sultan Khanim, 64. 


Yakai, or Turk! History ; see Baber’s 
“ Memoirs.” 

Vais Kban, son of Shir Muhammad 
Khan. 103*; attacks !81i,r Muhammad 
Oghliin, 43* ; and irrigation in 
Turfan andKara-Khoja, 112* ; early 
life of. 60, 61 ; takes to highway 
robbery, 63 ; hostility between Shir 
Muhammad Klitiu and, 64, 65 ; 
battles v\ith the Kalmilka, 65-67; 
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saved by Amir Sayyid Ali, 65-7 ; 
studies theology, 67 ; and Amir 
Khudiidad, 69 ; martyrdom of 71-3 ; 
his sister, 91. 

Vais Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza, 10*, 373 and n. 

Vais Kbau : see Mirza Khan and Vais 
Mirza. 

Vakhsh River, 20. 

Vakhsh, mountains of, 263. 

Vali Beg, 316, 317. 

Vali,Mir, brother of Khusrau Shah, 165. 

Vali Mir, Aba Bakr’s general, entrusted 
with army and military affairs, 319, 
320 ; at Yangi-Hisar, 321 ; overruns 
Ladak, 403 n. 

Valikhanof, Captain, and ancient 
Taraz, 63 n. 

Vigne, Mr. T. G., and the ruined 
temples of Kashmir, 426 427 n. 

Virdni of Irazan, the, 73 n. 

Virnag (Bamag), spring of, 428 and n., 
431. 

Waddell, Dr. L. A., xv. ; on the mean- 
ing of Yulpa, 407 n. ; on the Dolpa 
tribe, 409 n. ; on Maryul, 410 n. ; on 
dam~giri, 413 n. ; on the Lamas, 
414 n., 415 n., 417 n. ; meaning of 
Stak-brak, 458 n. 

Wakh4n, 54,* 467.* 

Wala: see Oirat. 

Wang Kh4n (or Prester John), the 
Karai tribe ruled by, 16 n. 

Ward, Colonel A. E., on dimensions of 
the wild yak, 302 n. 

Warren, Mr., on the kingdom of Tarse, 
291 n. 

Wassaf, and the Kuranas tribe, 76,* 
77.* 

Watters, Mr., and the “ Five Cities,” 
62* n. ; on the town of Kuchar, 
100* n. ; on Su-Sa (Su Yeh), 8 n. 

Wheeler, Mr. Stephen, xv., 91* n. 

White Horde, Toktamish Khan of the, 
50 «. 

White Horde (Kazak), Khans of, 272 n. 

William of Modena, 117.* 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., and Moorcroft’s 
travels, viii. 

Wular, lake of : see Ular. 

Yadgab Muhammad, 449. 

Yadgar Nasir Mirza, 241, 261, 308, 
472, 478, 483, 484. 

Yadrintzeff, Mr. N., and ancient city of 
Karakorum, 10 n. 

Y’aghistan, petty states known as, 12.* 

Yak, wild (kutds), 466, and n. ; in the 
hills of Khotau, 302 n. 

Yakchak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Yakabulung, 72 n. 

Yakut, the Arab author, and Farghana, 
8 n. 


Yakub Sultan, 451 ; kiosk of, in 
Tabriz, 429. 

Yakuti, the Arab, and Tugliaz-ghaz, 
94* n. 

Yam, Rirer, 29. 

TangaW:, Moghul custom of, 251. 

Yanki (Chalish or Kara Shahr), town 
of, 99.* 

Yangi (Taraz), town of, 40, G3n., 81 n., 
364 ; Isau Bugha Khan in, 79 
80 «. 

Yangi-Hisar, city of, 51* n. ; siege of, 
6,* 11*: Sultan Said’s operations 
against, 66,* 133, 369, 394 ; sand 
buried ruins in the neighbourhood 
of, 67* : given to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza, 88, 89 ; ravaged by Aba Bakr 
Mirza, 103 ; taken by Sult4n Ahmad 
Khan, 122; its situation, 295; Yar- 
kand a companion city to. 296 ; Aba 
Bakr at, 304, 321 ; attack on the 
citadel of, by Said Khan, 312 319 ; 
Mirza Jahangir killed in, 330; 
Khwaja Nura at, 390. 

Yangi-K.and (Yangi), 80 81 n. 

Yar, Amir, son of Amir Jan Vafa, 
193. 

Yaraka Ataka, 125, 126. 332, 340. 

Yarkh, a district of Badakhshan. 353. 

Yarkand, city of, 51* 296 ; fall of, 

11*: Benedict Goes at, in 1603.. 
122* : attacked by Dust Muhammad 
Khan, 89 ; Yunus Khan’s head- 
quarters, 90 ; Mirza Aba Bakr master 
of, 99, 304, 322 ; his battles at, with 
the joint armies of Yunus Khan and 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 104—107 ; 
Mirza Aba Bakr defeats Sultau 
Ahmad Khan, 1 22 : reduced by Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 252, 253 ; treasure found 
in, 257, 326-7 ; citadel at, buUt by 
Aba Bakr, 296-7 ; water of, 297 ; 
river of, 297-8 ; tombs of, 299, 300 ; 
Sultan Said Khan’s march against, 
312-313, 445 ; Said Khan enters, 
325-6, 845. 

Yar Mubammad : see Najm, Mir. 

Yas: see Dam-giri. 

Yasavvi Shaikhs, order of the, 369 
and n. 

Yashm : see Jade. 

Yasu (or Isu) Mangu, 33,* 180 n., 
181 71. : given to Yunus Khan, 87. 

Yazak (Turah) of Chingiz Khan, 70. 

Yazak (Yassa) the, legal code of the 
Mongols, 22 n . ; Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, appointed, 350. 

Yazi Daban, Pass of, 43. 

Ye-liu Taishi, a Kara-Khitai king, 
279 71. ; the Gurkhan of the Kara- 
Khitai, 94.* 

Yeliu Taishi, Liao prince, 152 n. 

Yellow River, legend concerning, 
406 71., 407 11. 
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Yellow Uighurs, country of the, 349 n. 

Ye-mi-li Huo-jo, Turfan chief, 103.* 

Yen-liai, Chinese name for Lake Issigh- 
Kul, 79 n. 

Yenki ; see Karashahr. 

Yogurs, the : see Uighurs. 

Younghusband, Captain F. E., x. n. \ 
and the modern city of Turfan, 
112* : and Mr. Shaw's papers, 
121* m. 

Yuan-pao, Chinese ingots of silver, 
256 m. 

Yulduz of Moghulistan, 86. 

Yule, Sir H., on counterfeit tribute 
mission to China, 111*«. ; on occu- 
pants of the throne of Moghulistan, 
2, 3 ; on the word Khakan, 30* m. ; 
on the Caraonas, 77* ; on old town of 
Kunah-Shahr, 12 n. ; on the “ Iron 
Gate,” 20 n. ; on the province of 
Khatlan, 21 «. ; on Arhang, 24 n. ; 
on the word Jndah, 33 n. ; on the 
Katur tribe, 104 n. ; on a Bishop of 
Kuniul, 126 n. ; on the town of 
Sairam, 171 n. ; on Yuan-pao, Chinese 
ingots of silver, 256 «. ; on the Kizil- 
bash, 214 n. ; on Balur (or Bolor), 
385 n. ; on dam-rjL i, 413 n. 

Yulpa, inhabitants of Tibet, 407 and n., 
410. 

Yultimur, 26. 

Yumghal, place called. 365 and n. 

Yunus Khan, son of Vais Khan, 73, 153; 
personal appearance of, 79 ; Muham- 
mad Kazi and, S4,* 85* ; his recep- 
tion in Samaikand by Ulugh Beg, 
74; fights against his brotlier Isan 
Bughii Kliiin, 81, 82, 172 ; appointed 
Khan by .Sultan Abu Said, 83, 84 ; 

1 arly life of, 84. 85; liis arrival in 
Mogbulistiin, 86, 87 ; marries Isan 
Dauhit Begum, 86 ; Yatikand given 
to, 87 ; seizes Aksu, 90 ; second 
return to Moghulistan, 90-92; de- 
feated by Amiisanji Taishi, 91 ; 
defeat and munler of Buruj Oghlan, 
92,93; captured by Shaikh Jaraal- 
ud-Din at Tiislikaiid, 94, 95; and 
tlie Kings of Miivara-un-Nahr, OS- 
OS ; battle itli Omar Shaikli Mirza 
at Tikii .''agrutku, 96, 97 ; visited by 
Khwaja Xasiruddin Ubaidullah, 97, 
114; the Tajik features of, 97 n , 98 m. ; 
battles in conjunction with Muham- 
mad Haidar Mirza against Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 104-7 ; marries f^bali 
Begum, 108 ; obtains complete con- 
trol over the Moghuls, 108 ; dif- 
ference with Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza at Aksu, 109-111; enters 
Tashkand, 112, 113; his death and 
burial in Tashkand, 114, 115, 157; 
daughter^ of, 117, 118; account of 
liib life and list nt Ids otfsprmg, l.o.l. 


156, 197, 198 ; defeated by Mirza 
Aba Bakr at Yarkand, 253. 
Yupnrghi Eiver, 295 n. 

Yurung Kash, river in Khotan, 298. 
Yusfau, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, 
304. 

Yusuf, Amir, taken prisoner by Timur, 
28. 

Yusuf Ali Kukild&h Divana, 203. 
Yusuf Bakaval, 309. 

Yusuf Kashghari, 226. 

Yusuf, Maulana, 486. 

Yusun Timur Sultan, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 161. 

Yusurghatmish Khan, 72. 

Yutun Bashi Eiver, 304. 


Zabiha, Imam, tomb of, 298. 

Zafar-Ndma, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, 
author of, 84, 85 n., 1 51 ; Petis de la 
Croix’s translation of, 75* ; extracts 
from, in the Tarildi-i-Basliidi, xi., 
xiii. ; and succession of the Moghul 
Khans, 41*-46* ; mention of the 
‘cities’ of the Moghulistan, 57*; 
and Moghul encampments, 60* ; and 
wars between Timur and the Mo- 
ghuls, 99* ; history of events in 
Moghulistan, 118,* 119*; history of 
j the Moghuls and their Khak5,n3, 2 ; 
i story of Alankua Kurkluk, 5 ; speaks 
I of Amir Timur as S.ihib-i-Kiran, 

! 17 n. ; viclory of Timur over a Jatah 

i Amir, 21 n. ; adventures of Timur 
and Husain, 22 23 n. ; and Ilyas 

I Khwaja Khan, 23, 38 ; rebellion of 
I Kamar-ud-Din, 38-40 ; and Amir 

j Timur’s expedition against Khitai, 

' 53; liistory of Tughluk Timur re- 

corded in, 56 ; nine wives of Timur, 
278n.; and Dava Khan, 300; account 
of Kashmir in, 430-432 ; the mis- 
, deeds of Sultan Khalil (grandson of 
' Timur) recorded in, 451. 

, Zarafshan, valley of, invaded by the 
I Jatah army, 29 n. ; Kazaks in the, 
126.* 

, Zahid, Khwaja, 69. 

Zahir-ud-Diu Muhammad Babar Padi- 
shah Gliazi, 117, 119, 120 ; see Babar 
Padishah. 

Zaiiiab Sultan Khanim, 146, 467. 

Zain-ul- Abidin, Sultan, 428, 433, 434 ; 
palace of, on the island of Lanka, 
429 and m., 430. 

Zamindawar, Shah Beg conducts affairs 
of, 202. 

Zangi Ohak, 482, 487. 

' Zangskar, a district of Ladak, 15,* 
410, 462. 

i Zanjir Sarai. 43. 

Zauka Pass, 350 n. 

Zia-ud-Din. Amir, 107, 108. 
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Zij Kurkan, astronomical tables called, 
59 and n . ; GO n. 

Zikul Bahadur, 185. 

Zinda Hasham, 32, 34, 40. 
Zir-Sud-Kankar in Tibet, 410. 

Zobir Eaghi, killed by Mirza Khan, 
203, 219. 

Zorawar Sing, the Dogra general, 15*; 
expedition of, to Tibet in 1841.. 
458 n., 4G1 a. 


' Zoroastrians, the, in Asia, known as 
' Tarsi, 9G.* 

! Zuji, the pass of Kashmir, 423. 

! Zulkadar tribe, 214 n. 

Ziingaria (or Jungar), country of, 
31,* 34,* 53* ; the Uighurs of, 93,* 
, 95.* 

Zutigars, the, 97* n. 

Zunka, in Tibet, 410, 410. 

' Zu'nnun, Mirza, 205. 
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